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PBEFAtlE  TO  THE  UNiyEBSITT  EDITION  * 

Ths  antbor  of  the  following  work  submits  it  to  the  Pablio  with  a  few 
remarics  explanatory  of  its  Plan,  and  of  the  endeavors  of  the  writer  to 
prepare  a  uaefol  and  interesting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  General 
History. 

In  the  important  departments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History  he  has 
aimed  to  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  modern 
writers,  especially  Thirlwall  and  Grote  in  Grecian,  and  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold  in  Boman  History ;  and  in  both  Ancient  and  Modem  History  he 
has  carefdlly  examined  disputed  points  of  interest,  with  the  hope  of 
avoiding  all  important  antiquated  errors. 

By  endeavoring  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  fixed  on  the 
history  of  the  most  important  nations — grouping  around  them,  and  treat- 
ing as  of  secondary  importance,  the  history  of  others, — and  by  bringing 
oat  in  bold  relief  the  main  subjects  of  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  com- 
paratively unimportant  collateral  details,  he  has  given  greater  fulness 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  Grecian,  Boman,  German,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  preserved  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  nar- 
rative ;  while  the  importance  of  rendering  the  whole  as  interesting  to  the 
student  as  possible,  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  numerous  I^otes  throughout  the  work  were  not  only  thought 
necessary  to  the  geographical  elucidation  of  the  narrative,  by  giving  to 
events  a  distinct  ^^  local  habitation,**  but  they  also  supply  much  useful  ex- 
plaAatory  historical  information,  not  easily  attainable  by  the  student,  and 
which  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  text  without  frequent  digressions 
that  would  impair  the  unity  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  contains  a  general  analysis 
of  the  whole  work,  a  somewhat  minute  analysis  of  each  Chapter  or  Sec- 
tion, given  at  the  beginning  of  each,  is  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  in  place  of  questions. 

*  la  tlM  (•SdMol  £dittoi^»  Part  IIL,  omUdnlng  ^  OutUiiee  of  the  PIil^ 


IV  PREFAOB. 

The  author  has  devoted  less  space  to  the  I&tory  of  the  United  States 
of  America  than  is  found  in  most  similar  works,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  already  published  for  the  use  of  schools,  a  ^^  History  of  the  United 
States,*'  and  also  a  larger  ^*  American  History ;"  and,  furthermore,  that 
as  the  present  work  is  designed  as  a  text»hook  for  American  students, 
who  have,  or  who  should  have  previously  studied  the  separate  history  of 
their  own  country,  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  impossible,  to  repeat  the 
same  matter  here  in  detail;  and  something  more  than  so  meagre  an 
abridgment  of  our  country's  annals  as  a  General  History  must  neo- 
essarily  be  confined  to,  is  universally  demanded. 

The  author  is  not  ignorint  that  he  will  very  probably  be  charged  with 
presumption  in  heading  Part  III.  of  the  present  work  with  the  am- 
bitious title  of  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  although  he  professes  to  give 
only  its  *^  Outlines  ;^'  nor  is  he  ignorant  that  a  great  critic  has  expressed 
the  sentiment,  that  as  the  vast  Ohaos  of  Being  is  unfathomable  by  Human 
Experience,  so  the  Philosophy  of  all  History,  could  it  be  written,  would 
require  Infinite  wisdom  to  understand  it.  But  although  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  what  has  been  recorded  lies  far  beyond  us,  the  fact  should  not 
deter  us  from  a  plausible  explanation  of  what  is  known,  i^  haply,  we  may 
thereby  lead  others  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit — the 
Genius  of  History — and  the  great  lessons,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
which  it  teache&  With  the  explanatory  remark  that  our  brief  and  very 
imperfect  sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  were  not  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  advanced  historical  scholar,  but  to  lead  the  student  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  facts,  back  to  their  causes,  and  onward  to  some  of 
the  important  deductions  which  the  greatest  historians  have  drawn  from 
them,  we  present  these  closing  chapters  as  a  brief  compend  of  the  history 
of  Civilization,  in  which  we  have  aimed  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
ligion, Intelligence,  and  Virtue,  and  the  cause  of  Democracy, — ^the  great 
agents  of  regeneration  and  Human  Progress; — and  we  commend  this 
portion  of  our  work  to  the  candor  of  those  who  have  the  charity  to  ap- 
preciate our  object,  and  the  liberality  to  connect  with  it  our  disclaimer 
of  any  other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboriously  gathered  and  analyzed 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  others,  and  reconstructed  them  with  some 
degree  of  unity  of  plan,  and  for  a  good  purpose,  into  these  forms  of  our 
own. 
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B^  C  ^oeeph,  governor  of  Egypt.  [Goshen.]  Ck>mmenoement  of  Grecian  history.— IS.  Asia- 
tic BuTOKT.  [Assyria.  Nineveh.]  Ashnr  and  Nimrod.  [Babylon.]  The  worship  of  Nlm- 
nid.— 13^  Oooffiethv  aoeoonta  of  Ninns.  AaiyTia  and  Babylon  daring  Ida  lelgn,  and  that  of  bis 
saecesBor.— 14.  Account  of  Semlr  amlo.  Her  oonquests,  Ice.  [Indue  R.]  Tlie  histoty  of  Ass)*- 
riasoheeqiMot  to  the  reign  of  fiemir'amts. 

1.  Tbe  history  of  the  world  which  we  inhahit  commences  with 
the  first  act  of  creation,  when,  in  the  langoage  of  Moses, 

the  earliest  sacred  historian,  "  God  created  the  heavens  ^  ^i^*** 
and  tibe  earth.''  We  are  told  that  the  earth  was  <<  with* 
oat  form,  and  void'' — a  shapeless,  chaotic  mass,  shrouded  in  a  man- 
tle of  darkness.  But  <<  Ood  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 
light"  At  the  command  of  the  same  infinite  power  the  waters  rolled 
together  into  th^  appointed  places,  forming  seas  and  oceans ;  and 
the  dry  land  appeared. 

2.  Then  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  life  b^n  to  start  into  being; 
beautiful  shmbs  and  flowers  adorned  the  fields,  lofty  trees  waved  in 

tbe  fi)rests,  and  herbs  and  grasses  covered  the  ground  with  verdure.  / 
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The  stars,  those  gems  of  eyening,  shone  forth  in  the  sky ;  and  two 
greater  lights  were  set  in  the  firmament,  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night,  and  to  be  ^<  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
years."  Then  the  finny-tribes  sported  in  "  the  waters  of  the  seas/' 
the  birds  of  heaven  filled  the  air  with  their  melody,  and  the  earth 
brooj^  forth  abmidantly  "  cattle  and  creeping  things,''  and  "  every 
living  creature  after  its  kind." 

3.  And  when  the  Almighty  architect  looked  upon  the  objects  of 
creation,  he  saw  that  ^'  all  were  good,"  and  he  blessed  the  works  of 
his  hands.  Then  he  "  created  man"  in  his  own  image ;"  in  the  like- 
ness of  God,  '^male  and  female  created  he  them;"  and  he  gave 
them  ^*  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  This 
was  the  last  great  act  of  creation,  and  thus  God  ended  the  work 
which  he  had  made ;  and  having  rested  from  his  labors,  he  sanctified 
a  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  ever  to  be  kept  holy,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Him  who  made  all  things,  and  who  bestows  upon  man  all 
the  blessings  which  he  enjoys. 

4.  The  only  history  of  the  human  family  from  the  creation  of  ^ 
u.  AMTsoi-    -^^^^  ^  *^®  ^^^  0^  *^®  deluge,^  a  period  of  more  than 
LuviAKHw-    two  thousand  years,  is  contained  in  the  first  six  chap* 

^^^'  ters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood.  The 
fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity,  the 
transgression  of  Cain  and  the  death  of  Abel,  together  with  a  gen- 
ealogy of  the  patriarchs,  and  an  account  of  the  exceeding  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  are  the  principal  subjects  treated  of  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

5.  When  Noah  and  his  family  came  forth  from  the  ark,  af^er  the 
deluge  had  subsided,  the  earth  was  again  a  barren  waste ;  for  the 
waters  had  prevailed  exceedingly,  so  that  the  hill-tops  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered ;  and  every  fowl,  and  beast,  and  creeping  thing, 
and  every  man  that  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  ra^g  flood,  had 
been  destroyed  from  the  earth.  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and 
they  that  had  been  saved  with  him  m  the  ark ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
three  sons,  whose  names  were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  whole 
earth  was  now  given  for  an  inheritance. 

6.  About  two  hundred  years  afier  the  flood,  we  find  the  sons  of 
Noah  and  their  descendants,  or  many  of  them,  assembled  on  the 

a.  Mil  B.  C.  b.  3155  B.  C 
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blanks  of  the  Euphrates,*  iu  a  region  called  the  ^^  Laud  of  Shinar,^' 
a^iO  ihere  beginning  to  build  a  citj, — ^together  with  a  tower,  whose 
top,  tjuty  boasted,  should  reach  unto  heaven.  But  the  Lord  came 
dowa  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the  children  of  men  in 
their  pride  and  impiety  were  building ;  and  he  there  confounded  the 
language  of  the  workmen,  that  they  might  not  understand  (M)e  an- 
other ;  and  thus  the  building  of  the  tower,  which  was  called  Babel, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  people  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole 
earth. 

7.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Noah  himself,  after  this  event, 
journeyed  eastward,  and  founded  the  empire  of  Chma ;  that  Shem 
was  the  father  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Asia;  that  Ham  peopled 
i^gypt;  and  that  the  descendants  of  Japheth  migrated  westward 
and  settled  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  or,  as  they  are  called  in 
Scripture,  the  "  Isles  of  the  Gentiles." 

8.  Soon  after  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  Babel,  it  is  supposed 
that  Mis'  raim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham,  journeyed  into 

Egypt,'  where  he  became  the  founder  of  the  most  ancient  "'h^oJ[^?^ 
and  renowned  nation  of  antiquity.     The  government  es- 
tablished by  him  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  an  aristocratic 

1.  The  Capyb-ofef,  the  most  oonsidemble  river  of  Western  Asia,  hu  Its  sources  In  the  table 
laads  of  Annenia,  about  ninety  miles  fh)m  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fourees  of  the  TifrU  are  la  the  some  region,  but  farther  south.  The  general  direction  of  both 
riren  Is  somtFeast,  to  their  entrance  Into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (.See  Map^  p.  15.)  So 
Itfe  as  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  of  Uieae  rivers  preserved  a  aoparate  course  to  the 
«a,  hot  not  long  after  they  became  united  about  eighty  miles  from  their  mouth,  th>m  which 
point  they  haTe  ever  since  continued  to  flow  In  a  ungte  stream.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  a 
eeosidecable  diatanoe,— both  have  their  regular  inundations ;  rising  twice  a  year— first  in  De- 
enber,  in  oonaeqaenee  of  the  autumnal  rains ;  and  next  from  March  till  June,  owing  to  the 
meltfaig  of  tbe  mountain  snows.  The  Scriptures  place  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  banks  of  the 
Baphrrtcs,  l>-iit  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

We  learn  tihat  soon  after  the  deluge,  the  country  In  the  vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and 
Eophntea,  ^rhere  stood  the  tower  of  Babel,  was  known  as  the  Land  of  Shinar :  afterwards  the 
em|^  of  Aasyria  or  Babylon  flourished  here ;  and  still  later,  the  country  bolwoeo  the  two 
rfvett  wu  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  M'^sopotamia^—a.  compound  of  two  Greek  words, 
(mtso»  asA  potamof^  signifying  **  between  the  rivers."  In  ancient  times  the  banks  of  both 
rivers  were  studded  with  cities  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  eastern  buuk  of  the  Tigris  stood 
Mneveh;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  stood  the  mighty  Babylon,  "the  glory  of  king- 
doms,'* and  *^tbe  beanty  of  the  Chaldee^s  excellency."  Lower  Mesopotamia,  both  above  and 
below  Babykm,  was  ancienUy  intersected  by  janals  in  every  direction,  many  of  which  can  still 
be  triced ;  and  some  of  them  could  easliy  be  restored  to  their  original  condition.  (See 
M0f,p.l5.y 

2.  Apdcnt  EoTPT,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Mis'  rai'm,  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  por- 
tfoo^;  Upper  or  Southern  Egypt,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital,  and  Lower  Egjpt,  whose 
aiiital  was  Memphia.  That  portion  of  Lower  E^t  embraced  within  the  mouths  or  outlets  of 
the  IfUe,  the  Greeks  afterwards  ealled  the  Deita,  tVom  its  resemblance  to  ttic  form  of  the 
Gre^  letter  of  that  name.  (A)  Ancient  Egypt  probably  embraced  all  of  the  present  N.ibin, 
iod  pethapa  a  part  of  Abyssinia.    Modem  Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Meditcrni> 
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priesthood,  whose  members  were  the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  scienoes ; 
and  it  is  supposed  tiiat  the  nation  was  divided  into  three  distinot 
classes, — ^the  priests,  the  military,  and  the  people; — ^the  two  former 
holding  the  latter  and  most  nnmerous  body  in  sabjeotion.  After 
this  goyemment  had  existed  nearly  two  oenturies,  under  rulers  whose 
names  have  perished,  M^nes,  a  military  diieftain,  is  supposed  to 
have  subverted  the  ancient  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished the  first  civil  monarchy,  about  2400  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  M6nes  was  the  first  Pharaoh^  a  name  common  to  all  the  kings 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Upon  the  authority  of  Herod'  otus^  and  Jos6phus,*  to  the  first 
king,  M6neB,  is  attributed  the  founding  of  Memphis,'  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  in  Egypt  Other  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  Thebes^  also ;  but  some  suppose  that  Thebes  was  built  many 

nein,  on  the  east  by  the  Isthmae  of  Saez  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  loath  by  Nubia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Deaort  and  the  provinoe  of  Barca. 

The  cultivated  portion  of  Egypt,  embraoed  mostly  within  a  nanvw  ralley  of  ftom  five  to 
twenty  mllee  In  width,  is  hidebted  wholly  to  ttie  annual  innndatloM  of  the  NUe  fbr  its  tetUity ; 
and  without  them,  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste.  The  river  begins  to  swell,  in  its  higher 
parts,  in  AprO ;  but  at  the  Delta  no  increase  occurs  until  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  greatest 
height  there  is  in  September,  when  the  Delta  Is  almost  entirely  under  water.  By  the  end  of 
November  the  waters  leave  the  land  altogether,  having  deposited  a  rich  alluvium.  Then  the 
Egyptian  spring  commences,  at  a  season  ctmesponding  to  our  winter,  when  the  whole  country, 
covered  with  a  vivid  green,  bears  the  aspect  of  a  fhiitAil  garden.    ( Jfap,  p.  15.) 

1.  Herod'  0<ii«— the  earliest  of  the  Greek  historians:  bom  484  B.  C. 

iL  JoMipkua—h  celebrated  Jewish  historian :  bom  at  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  37. 

3.  MempkiSf  a  &mous  city  of  Egypt,  whose  origin  dates  beyond  the  period  of  authentic  hia* 
tory.  Is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  (he  NDe,  about  fifteen  miles  south  tnta 
the  apex  of  the  Delta— the  point  whence  the  waten  of  the  river  diverge  to  enter  the  sea  by 
dUlferent  channels.  But  few  relics  of  its  magnificence  now  occupy  the  ground  where  the  dty 
once  stood,  the  materials  having  been  mostly  removed  for  the  building  of  modem  edifices.  At 
(he  tijhe  of  our  Saviour,  Memphis  was  the  second  city  In  £Sgypt,  and  next  In  Importance  to 
Alexandria,  the  capital ;  but  its  decay  had  already  begun.  Even  In  the  twelfth  century  of  tho 
Christian  era,  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  years  ftom  Its  origin,  It  Is  described  by  an  Orleo- 
tal  writer  ae  contabiing  **  works  so  wonderf^  that  they  confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and 
such  as  the  most  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe.''    (Jf <9f  P*  15w) 

4.  The  ruins  of  Tkebesy  "the  capital  of  a  by-gone  world,"  are  situated  In  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  In  Upper  Egypt,  extending  about  seven  miles  along  both  banks  of  the  river.  Here 
are  still  to  be  seen  magnificent  rains  of  temples,  palaces,  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  tombs, 
which  attest  the  exceeding  wealth  and  power  of  the  early  Egyptians.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  Its  greatest  splendor  about  fifteen  himdred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  On 
the  east  side  of  ttie  river  the  principal  ruins  are  those  of  Oarnac  and  Luxor,  about  a  mile  and  • 
Imlf  apart.  Among  the  former  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  the  Jupiter 
of  the  CSgyptlans,  covering  more  than  nine  acres  of  ground.  A  large  portion  of  this  stupendous 
structure  is  sdU  standby.  The  principal  ih>nt  to  this  building  U  368  feet  in  length,  and  i4B  feet 
in  height,  with  a  dooi^way  in  the  middle  64  feet  high.  One  of  the  halls  in  this  vast  building 
coven  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  quarter ;  and  Its  roof,  c<msl8ting  of  enormous  dabs 
of  stone,  has  been  supported  by  134  huge  columns.  The  roof  of  what  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  sanctuary,  or  place  fh>m  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  is  composed  of  three  blocks  of 
granite,  painted  with  clusters  of <  gilt  stare  on  a  blue  ground.  The  entrance  to  this  room  was 
marked  by  four  poble  obelisks,  each  70  feet  high,  three  of  which  are  now  standhig.    At  Luxor 
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oentorieB  later.  M^nes  appears  to  have  been  oooupied,  during  most 
of  his  reign,  in  wars  with  foreign  nations  to  us  unknown.  According 
to  numeroas  traditions,  recorded  in  later  ages,  he  also  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace ;  he  protected  religion  and  the  priesthood,  and  erected 
temples ;  he  built  walls  of  defence  on  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom — 
and  he  dug  numerous  oanab,  and  constructed  dikes,  both  to  draw  off 
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aiB  10  be  Men  Che  lemaiDB  of  a  magnificent  palace,  aboui  800  feet  in  length  by  SOD  in  widtb. 
Ob  eadi  ride  of  the  doorway  is  a  coloasal  statue,  meaauring  44  feet  ftx>m  the  ground.  Fronting 
Hmm  itatiua  were  two  obeiiaka,  ^ch  fonnod  of  a  ilngle  block  of  red  granite,  80  feet  in  height, 
and  beanttttaJly  acalptured.  A  few  yeara  ago  one  of  these  obeliaka  was  taken  down,  and  con- 
TOjed,  at  great  expenae,  to  the  city  of  Paris,  where  it  has  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Oon- 
eorde.  Among  the  inina  on  the  west  tide  of  the  river,  at  Medinet  Abou,  are  two  sitting  coloesal 
tgmBt  each  aboat  50  teelt  in  height,  supported  by  pedestals  of  corresponding  dimensions.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  riTer,  in  the  mountainHrange  that  akirta  the  valley,  and  westward  of  tho 
ndna,  are  Ibe  Amona  cstaoombs,  or  borial-irfacea  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants,  excavated  in  tho 
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the  waters  of  the  Nile^  for  eariching  the  cultiyated  laikds,  aud  to 
prevent  inundations.     His  name  is  common  in  ancient  records,  while 
many  subsequent  monarchs  of  Egypt  have  been  forgotten.     Menu- ; 
ments  still  exist  which  attest  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  'i 
by  his  posterity.  v  ^"^ 

10.  From  the  time  of  M6ne8  until  about  the  21st  century' fefofe'-. 
Christ,  the  period  when  Abraham  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Ejgyp^>'-' 
little  is  known  of  Egyptian  history.     It  appears,  however,  from, 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  first  interpreted  in  the  present  century,  and  •' 
oorroborated  by  traditions  and  )9ome  vague  historic  records,  that  the; ;. 
greatest  Egyptian  pyramids^  were  erected  three  or  four  hundred" 
years  before  the  time  of  Alnraham,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  - 
before  the  era  of  Moses, — showing  a  truly  astonishing  degree  of 
power  and  grandeur  attained  by  the  Egyptian  monarchy  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago.     When  Abraham  visited  Egypt  he  was  re- 

1.  The  JViUy  a  l«i^  river  of  euten  Africa,  is  formed  by  the  juurtloa  of  the  White  RlTer  and 
the  Blue  River  In  the  ooimtiy  of  Sennaar,  .whence  the  united  straam  flows  northward,  in  a  rerf 
wfaiding  course,  Uwotigh  Kubia  and  ISgypi,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  through  two  mouths, 
those  of  Bosetta  and  Damtetta,  the  former  or  most  westerly  of  which  has  a  width  of  about  ISDO. 
feet ;  and  the  latter  of  about  900.   The  Rosetta  channel  has  a  depth  of  about  five  foet  in  the  dry  : 
season,  and  the  Damietta  channel  of  seven  or  eight  feet  when  the  river  is  lowest.    Formerly  the  • :' 
Nile  entered  the  sea  by  seven  different  channels,  several  of  which  still  oocBsionally  serve  for  ' 
canalsi  and  purposes  of  iirigation.    During  the  last  thirteen  hundred  miles  of  its  course,  the'." 
Nile  receives  no  tributary  on  either  stdSk    The  frAit«  river,  generally  regarded  as  the  true  Nfl^if"' 
about  whose  source  no  satiafttctofy  knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained.  Is  supposed  to  have  its  ■> 
rise  in  the  highlands  of  Oentral  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator.    ( JIfap,  j».  15.) 

S.  Tbepjframids  of  Egypt  are  vast  artlflcial  structures,  most  of  them  of  stone,  scattered  al  ; 
iiregular  inlervals  along  the  western  valley  of  the  Nile  (h>m  Meroe,  (Mer-o-we)  In  modem 
Nubia,  to  Uie  site  of  ancient  Memphis  near  Oairo.  (Ki-to.)  The  largest,  best  known,  and  most 
celebrated,  are  the  three  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  situated  on  a  pUUform  of  rock  about  150  foet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert,  near  the  ruins  9f  Memphis,  seven  or  ^ght  miles 
south-west  from  Cairo.  The  largest  of  these,  the  fomous  pyramid  of  Cheops,  Is  a  gigantic  stnie- 
tare,  the  base  of  which  covers  a  surfiuse  of  about  eleven  acres.  The  sides  of  the  base  corre- 
spond in  direction  with  the  four  faupdinal  points,  and  each  measures,  at  the  foundation,  745  ftet. 
Tbo  perpendicular  height  is  about  480  foot,  which  is  43  foet  9  Inches  hi^er  than  St  Peters  at 
Rome,  the  loftiest  edifice  of  modem  times.  This  huge  &brio  consists  of  two  hundred  and  six 
layers  of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  the  form  of  steps,  the  thickness  of 
which  diminishes  as  the  height  of  the  pyramid  increases,  the  lower  layers  being  nearly  five  foot 
in  thickness,  and  the  upper  ones  about  eighteen  inches.  The  summit  of  the  pyramid  appears 
to  have  been,  originally,  a  level  platform,  sixteen  or  eighteen  foet  square.  Within  this  pyramid 
several  chambers  have  been  discovered,  lined  with  immense  slabs  of  granite,  which  must  have 
been  conveyed  thither  from  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile.  The  second  pyramid  at  Ghijseh  Is 
coated  over  with  polished  stone  140  feet  downwards  from  the  summit,  thereby  removing  the 
inequalities  occasioned  by  the  steps,  and  rendering  the  surface  smooth  and  uniform.  Herod'  o- 
tus  states,  from  information  derivied  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  that  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  employed  twenty  years  In  constiiicting  the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  that  ten  yeara 
had  been  spent,  previously,  in  quarrying  the  stones  and  conveying  them  to  the  place.  The  i«> 
malning  pyramids  of  Egypt  correspond,  in  their  general  character,  with  the  one  described,  with 
the  exception  that  several  of  them  are  constructed  of  sun-burnt  brick.  No  reasonable  doobt 
now  exists  that  the  pyramids  were  designed  as  the  burial  places  of  kings. 

a.  9077  B.  C. 
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eeired  mih  ihe  hospitality  and  kindness  becbsiating  a  civilised  nation; 
and  when  he  left  I^;7pt,  to  return  to  his  owi^  country,  the  ruling 
jBonarch  diamisaed  him  and  all  hia  people,  ^^  rio)i^in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold."    S  I  \ 

11.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Abraham^s  visit  to 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt  had  been  invaded  and  subdued*,  by  the  Hyc'  bos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings,  a  roving  people  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean, — ^probably  the  same  that  were  knoNm,  at  a  later 
period,  in  sacred  history,  as  the  Philistines,  and  still  later  as  the 
PhcBniciansL  Kings  of  this  race  continued  to  rule  o\fer  Lower  Egypt 
during  a  period  of  260  years,  but  they  were  fin^y  expelled,**  and 
driven  back  to  Aeir  original  seats  in  Asia.  DurAg  their  dominion, 
Upper  Egypt,  with  Thebes  its  capital,  appe^s  to  have  remained 
voder  the  government  of  the  native  Egyptians.  A  few  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  Joseph  was  appointed*  governor 
or  regent  of  Egypt,  under  one  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  family  of 
Jacob  was  settled*  in  the  land  of  Goshen.*  It  was  during  the  resi- 
daioe  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  we  date  the  commencement  of 
Chreeian  history,  with  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos  by  In'  achus, 
1856  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

12.  During  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  we  have 
described,  kingdoms  arose  and  mighty  cities  were  found- 
ad  in  thoee  re^ns  of  Asia  first  peopled  by  the  imme-  ^^"5^7° 
fiatc  descendants  of  Noah.     After  the  dispersion  of 

loankind  from  Babel,  Ashur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  remained  in 
Ihe  vicinity  of  that  place;  and  by  many  he  is  regarded  as  the 
bander  of  the  Assyrian  empire,^  and  the  builder  of  NineveL*    But 

1  ''tbe  land  of  Oothen  lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  east  side 
«f  tt;  forU  Is  evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exodc  the  Israeliles  did  not  cross  the  Nile.  (Hale'ii 
Aaa^yia  of  Chronology,  1.  374.)  ^The  '  land  of  Goshen*  was  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  not 
flv  ftora  the  laOinias  of  Suez,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Nile.'*  {Set  Map^  p.  15.)  {Cockayne*^ 
BiMLaftkeJtvBSjp,!.) 

%  The  early  province  or  kingdom  of  Assyria  Is  usually  considered  as  having  been  on  the 
•asteni  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  having  Nineveh  for  its  capital.  But  it  is  probable  that  both 
Nfaievdi  and  Bal»yIon  belonged  to  the  early  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  these  two  cities  were  at 
thus  the  capitals  of  separate  monarchies,  and  at  times  united  under  one  government,  whoso 
ttnftorlea  were  ever  changing  by  conquest,  and  by  alliances  with  surrounding  tribes  or  nation:*. 

3.  The  city  t^Xinevek  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  tho  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  tho 
modern  dty  of  M oeol.  {See  Map^  p.  13.)  Its  site  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  Uie  pre- 
ml  snail  village  of  Nunia,  and  what  is  called  the  ^  tomb  of  Jonah  ;^  which  are  surrounded  by 
TiBl  heaps  of  mini,  and  vestiges  of  mounds,  fVom  which  bricks  and  pieces  of  gjpsum  ore  dug 
oBt,  with  inacriptkHBS  cloeely  resembling  those  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

or  the  early  histofy  of  Nineveh  little  is  known.  Some  early  writers  describe  it  as  larger  than 
BabTfon;  but  little  dependence  can  bo  placed  ou  their  statements.  It  is  believed,  howov^r^ 
m.Sn50B.C.  .b.  1«0B.C.  cUf73B.C.  4.18a3B.U 
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others*  ascribe  this  honor  to  Nimrod,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  who,  as  Ihej 
suppose,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Ashur,  bnih 
Nineveh,  and  encompassmg  Babel  with  walls,  and  rebuilding  the  desert* 
ed  city,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  under  the  name  of  Babylon,* 

that  the  walls  included,  besides  the  Iralldlngs  of  the  city,  a  lan^  extent  of  well-cultiTated  gar* 
denB  and  paafcare  gKyonda.  In  Um  tdnlli  eentmy  before  dirlit,  it  was  described  by  the  pnophat 
Jonah  as  *^an  exceeding  great  dty  of  three  days^  Journey,'*  and  as  containing  ^more  than  six 
score  thousand  persons  that  coald  not  distinguish  between  thdr  right  band  and  their  lefL^  Ii 
is  generally  believed  that  Ihe  expression  here  nsed  denoted  ehiUrtn,  and  that  the  entire  popu- 
faitloa  of  the  oity  numbered  seven  or  eight  hnndred  thousand  souls. 

Ninev^  was  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  prophet  Nahum  thus  addresses 
her  *.  "Thou  hasi  mnltipiied  thy  merchants  above  the  stars  of  hearen.^  O^l'  I^>  Nineveh  was 
beateged  and  taken  by  Arbaces  the  Hedc^  in  the  eighth  oeotnry  befbre  Christ;  and  in  the  y«tr 
<M2  it  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Ahasnerus,  or  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  who  took  great  ^  spoil  of 
stiver  and  gold,  and  none  end  of  the  store  and  glory,  out  of  all  her  pleasant  fmrnUure,**  making 
her  ^'empty,  and  void,  and  waste."    {Maj^  p.  15.) 

1.  AcoonHng  to  our  English  Bible  (Genesis,  x.  11),  **  ^ahwr  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Sbi- 
nar  (Babylon)  and  buiided  Nbieveh.^  But  by  many  this  reading  Is  supposed  to  be  a  wrong 
trandatton,  and  that  the  paiaage  should  read,  ^Fram  that  land  he  (Nlmrod)  went  forth  into 
Ashur,  (the  name  of  a  province,)  and  buUt  Nlnev^."  (*^De  terra  tlla  egressus  est  Assor  ct 
aniUlcavit  Nineveh."  (See  Anthonys  Classical  Dictionary,  article  Asagrrla.  See,  also,  the  stttijea 
examfauNi  in  Halc^a  Analysis  of  Gbronology,  1. 4liD-l.) 

2.  Ancient  Bakglunt  onee  the  greatest,  moat  magolikent,  and  moat  powerful  city  of  the  woitd, 
stood  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphrates,  about  350  miles  from  the  entrance  of  that  stream 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ihe  building  of  Babel  was  probably  the  oonnnencement  of  the  dty,  but 
it  is  snppoaed  to  have  attained  its  greatest  glory  durtog  the  roign  of  the  Assyrian  qneen,  Seinlr* 
amis.  Different  writers  give  different  acccounts  of  the  extent  of  this  ci^.  The  Greek  historian 
Herod'  otus,  who  visited  it  in  the  fourth  eentury  before  Christ,  while  Its  walls  were  still  standing 
and  much  of  Its  eailj  magnUceBee  remaining^  dcaoHlbed  It  as  a  perfeot  square,  tha  walls  of 
each  side  being  ISO  fUrlongs,  or  fifteen  n^es  in  length.  Acocmling  to  this  computation  the  cUy 
embraced  an  area  of  325  square  miles.  But  Dioddnu  reduces  the  supposed  area  to  7S  square 
allea;— equal,  however,  to  three  and  a  half  thnea  the  area  of  London,  with  all  Ita  subarba. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  dty  contained  a  population  of  at  least  five  roiWona  of 
people.  Others  have  reduced  this  estimate  to  one  million.  It  is  higfhly  Improbable  that  the 
whole  of  the  Immense  area  Inelosed  by  fhe  walls  was  filled  with  the  baildings  of  a  oompact 
dty. 

The  walls  of  Babylon,  which  were  bnUt  of  large  bricks  cemented  with  bltomen,  are  said  to 
have  been  3S0  feet  high,  and  87  feet  in  thickness,  flanked  with  loOy  towers,  and  pierced  by  ISO 
gates  of  bms.  The  two  portions  of  the  city,  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  were  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  stone,  which  rested  on  arches  of  the  same  materiaL  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  described  by  Herod'  otus  as  an  immense  atructura, 
square  at  the  base,  and  rising^  In  eight  distinct  stories,  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  feot.  Herod- 
otus says  Cbat  when  he  visited  Babylon  the  brazen  gates  of  this  temple  were  still  to  be  secn^ 
and  that  in  the  upper  story  there  was  a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  It  a  table  of  solid 
gold.  Herod'  otus  also  mentions  a  statue  of  gold  twelve  cubits  high,— auppoaed  to  have  been 
the  *^  golden  image"  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  site  of  this  temple  has  been  identified  aa 
that  of  fhe  ruins  now  called  by  the  Arabs  the  **Blr8  Nbnroud,^*  or  Tower  of  Jfimrod, 

Later  writers  than  Herod'  otus  speak  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates— subterranean  banquet- 
ing rooms  of  brass—and  hanging  gardens  elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  city;  but  aa 
Herod' otus  Is  silent  on  these  points,  serious  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  the  oxiatenoe  of 


Notfahig  now  remains  of  the  bulkHi^i  of  andent  Babylon  but  immense  and  shapetoss  aaasea 
oTraiai;  their  sites  bdng  partly  oeenpied  by  the  modem  and  meanly  built  town  of  Hillah,  o« 
tt0  western  bank  of  the  Enphratea.  Thia  town,  awtoonded  by  mud  walls,  contains  a  mixed 
AnMMMdXiwU&popvlBtloBersteOTaeveiithonaadsoidk    (JVcp,  p.  IS.) 
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slxrat  600  years  after  the  deluge,  and  2555  years  before  the  Ohris^ 
tian  era.  After  hie  death,  Nimrod  was  deified  for  his  great  actions, 
and  called  Belus :  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  tower  of  Babel,  rising 
high  aboye  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  w&s 
coDsecrated  to  his  worrfiip. 

13.  While  some  believe  that  the  monarch  Ninus  was  the  son  of 
Nimrod,  and  that  Assyria  and  Babylon  formed  one  united  empire 
under  the  immediate  successors  of  the  first  founder ;  others  regard 
NInuB  as  an  Aaeyrian  prince,  who,  by  conquering  Babylon,  united 
the  hitherto  separate  empires,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after 
Hie  reign  of  Nimrod ;  while  others  still  regard  Ninus  as  only  a  per- 
sonification of  Nineveh-*  During  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  also 
daring  that  of  his  supposed  queen  and  suooessor,  Semir'  amis,  the 
loundaries  of  the  united  Aissyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  conquest ;  but  the  aoooant»  thai 
are  given  of  these  events  are  evidently  so  exaggerated,  that  little  re- 
lianoe  can  be  plaeed  upon  them. 

14.  Semir'amis,  who  was  raised  from  an  humble  station  to  be- 
ome  the  quden  of  Ninas,  is  described  aA  a  woman  of  uncommon 
courage  and  masculine  character,  the  main  object  of  whose  ambition 
was  to  immortaliae  her  name  by  the  greatness  of  her  exploits.  Her 
conquests  are  said  to  have  embraced  nearly  all  the  then  known  world, 
extending  as  far  as  Central  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  £ur  as 
the  Indus,'  in  Aaa,  on  the  other.  She  is  said  to  have  raised,  at  one 
time,  an  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  men,  and  to  have  em- 
l^oyed  two  millions  of  workmen  in  adorning  Babylon — statements 
wholly  inconsistent  wHh  the  current  opinion  of  the  sparse  population 
ef  the  world  at  thia  early  period.  After  the  reign  of  Semir'amis, 
which  is  si^>po8ed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  laraelites  in  Egypt^  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Assyria  for 
more  Aan  thB*ty  generatienB. 

L  Hie  ih«r  /Mm,  or  Biade,  ritw  In  the  Hlmmaleh  mountainfl,  and  ninniag  in  a  wonOhrm^Hr' 
thf  dinetios  cnt«n  tfie  Aiabfau  Sw  new  the  wetteni  eztramlty  ofHbirtortMi. 
a.  NM»alv*»  Ancknt  lllit.  i.  55. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

THE  FABULOUS  AND   LEQENDARY  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN 
HISTORY: 

EVDIXG  WITR  THE  CLOSE  OF  TAB  TROJAN  WAR,    1183   B.  C. 

AN  ALTBia  1.  £bctent  of  Andent  Gneoe.  Of  Modern  Oraece.  Tba  most  ucioDfc  name  of 
the  eouiti7.— 9.  The  two  geoeral  diTiBlons  of  Modem  Greece.  Extent  of  Northern  Greece. 
Of  the  Mor6a.  Whole  area  of  the  country  «o  renowned  in  history.— 3.  The  general  surfiuse  of 
tbaoomitry.  ItalbrtlUty.-^.  Moimtains  of  Greece.  Riven.  Climate.  Theseaaona.  Scenery. 
Cbtsafcal  aaaodationa. 

5.  GaxciAN  Mttboloot,  the  proper  introduction  to  Grecian  history.— 6.  Ghaot.  Earth,  and 
Heaven.  The  oflliprinK  of  Earth  and  U'numa.  [U'ranus;  the  Titans:  the  ClycI6peB.}-7.U'ranua 
le  dethnyned,  and  is  auoceeded  by  Sat'  urn.  [The  Furies :  the  Giants :  and  the  Melian  Nymphs. 
Venus.  Sat'nm.  Jbpiter.  Nep'tune.  Wuto.]— 8.  War  of  tho  Titans  against  Sat' urn.  War 
of  the  Giants  with  Jtipiter.  The  result  New  dynnrty  of  the  ^odsr-^.  The  wives  of  Jfiplter. 
CJnno.]  His  olfepring.  [BCer'eiiry.  Man.  Apol'lo.  Vol' can.  DUna.  Miner' va.]  Other 
celestial  divinities.  [G«res.  Ves'ta.]— 10.  Other  deities  not  included  among  the  celestials. 
(Bae'ehus.  Iris.  Hebe.  The  Muses.  The  Fates.  The  Graces.]  Monsten.  [Harpies.  Gor- 
«»•.]  BabeilioBS  against  Jupiter.  [Olym'pos.}— 11.  Nombens  and  chaneter,  of  the  legends 
of  the  gods.    Vulgar  belief  and  philosophical  explanations  of  them. 

H.  Earubbt  iMHABiTAirrs  or  Grkecx.  The  Pelas'glans.  Tribes  faMsloded  under  this 
&a]ne.--13.  Caiancter  and  ctvUizatlon  of  the  Pelas'glans.  [Qycttpean  strueturea.  Asia 
Minor.]— 14.  FoRBXoir  SrETMBs  IN  Grkbck.  Reputed  founding  of  Ar'goa.  [Ar'gos.  Ar'- 
^olls.  Oc^anus.  In'achns.]  The  accounts  of  the  eariy  Grecian  settlements  not  reliable.— 15. 
IhefbinuHng  of  Athens.  [At'tioa.  Og^gea.]  The  elements  of  Grecian  dvUiation  attributed 
to  C6en>pa.  The  stoiy  of  Cicrops  doubtleas  Ikbnlous.— 16.  Legend  of  the  contest  between  Min- 
or'va  and  Nep'tune.— 17.  Cran'aos  and  Amphlc'tyon.  Dan'aus  and  Oad'mus.  [B(B6tla, 
Thebes.]— 1&  General  character  of  the  aeeouuis  of  foreign  seitlen  in  Greece.  Valne  of  these  tn> 
dltions.  The  probable  truth  in  relation  to  them,  which  aoeonnta  (br  the  intermixture  of  foreign 
with  Grecian  mythology.    [iEgean  Sea.] 

19.  The  Hbllbvbs  appear  in  Thessaly,  about  1384  B.  G.,  and  beoome  the  ruling  elass  among 
the  Gredsna.— 90.  Heilen  the  son  of  DeuoAlkm.  The  several  Grecian  tribes.  The  ifi&Uaa  tiflw. 
—SI.  The  Hbroic  Aob.  Our  knowledge  of  Grodan  history  during  this  period.  Character  and 
'-value  of  the  Heroic  legends.  The  most  important  of  them.  [1st.  Hdrcniee.  9d.  Theseus.  3d« 
Argonatitic  expedition.  4th.  Theban  and  Ar'golic  war.]— SSL  llbe  Argonautio  expedition 
thought  the  most  Important.  Probably  a  poetic  fiction.  [Samothr&ce.  Euxine  Sea.]  Proba- 
bility of  naval  expeditions  at  this  early  period,  and  their  results.  [Minos.  Crete.]— 23.  Open* 
Ing  ef  the  Trojan  war.  Its  alleged  caoses.  [Troy.  Lacedaj' mon.]— 24.  Paris,- tho  flls^hl  of 
Helen,— the  war  which  followed.— SS.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  reality  of  the  war.  [The  ftible 
of  Helen.]— 26.  What  kind  of  truth  is  to  be  exttvcted  from  Homer^s  account. 

CoTBMroRARY  HisTORv.— 1.  Our  limited  knowledge  of  ootemporary  history  during  this 
period.  Rome.  Europe.  Central  Western  Asia.  Egyptian  History.— 2.  The  conquests  of 
Sesos'  tris.  [Libya.  £thl6pia.  The  Ganges.  Thraeians  and  Scythians.]  The  columns  erect- 
ed by  Sesos' tris.— 3.  Statues  of  Sesoetris  at  Ipsam'boul.  Historical  sculptures.— 4.  Remarks 
on  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  conqueror.  Tlie  close  of  his  reign.  Subsequent 
Egyptian  history.— &  Tbe  Israelites  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history. 
Thetr  slluation  aAer  the  death  of  Joseph.  Their  exodus  fkom  E^;ypt,  1648  B.  C— 6.  Wander- 
logs  in  the  wildemesa    Passage  of  the  Jordan     [Arabia.    Jordan.    Palestine.]    Death  of 
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MoMsa.  Ind  dialog  tlie  Ume  of  Jodraa  snd  the  elden.->-7.  teael  rated  l^  judgM  nntfl  the 
tfme  or  SML  Ifae  ImmUIm  froqnfintlj  apoaUUUe  to  Idolatiy.  [MtebltM.  ClnMrtti.]  >. 
Their  deliTeniice  lh>m  the  Mid'  laultes  and  Am'  alekites.  [Localities  of  theee  tribes.]— 9.  De> 
nvetaoee  ftom  Uie  PhiUstliieB  and  Am'  monites.  [Localities  of  these  tribes.]  Samson,  EM,  and 
aemneL   Saul  anoiotad  king  over  I«Mi,  1110  B.  O—IO.  CloaftB^r  remariis. 

1.  GrR£EC£,  whicb  Is  the  Roman  name  of  the  country  whose  hifi- 
I.  GxosBAPm-  ^^y  ^®  ^®^*  proceed  to  narrate,  but  which  was  called 

CAL  DE8CUF-  hj  tho  nativcs  Hel'  las^  denotmg  the  country  of  the 
Tiox.  Hellenes^  comprised,  in  its  most  flourishing  period, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  peninsula  of  southern  Europe 
-—extending  north  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  waters  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Modern  Greece,  however,  has  a  less  extent 
on  the  north,  as  Thes'  saly,  Epirus,  and  Maced6nia  have  been  taken 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Modem 
Greece  is  less  thvi  that  of  Portugal ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularities 
d  its  shores,  its  range  of  seacoast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  most  ancient  name  by  which  Greece  was  known  to 
other  nations  was  lonia^ — a  term  which  Josephus  derives  from  Ja- 
Tan,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah :  although  the  Greeks 
themselves  applied  the  term  lones  only  to  the  descendants  of  the 
fiiboloos  r  on^  son  of  Xvithus. 

2.  Modem  Greece  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions  : — North- 
era  Greece  or  Hel'  las,  and  Southern  Greece,  or  Mor^a — anciently 
called  Peloponnesus.  The  former  includes  the  country  of  the  aa- 
cient  Grecian  States,  Acarndnia,  iEt61ia,  Locris,  Ph6cis,  D6ris, 
Boeotia,  Eubce'  a,  and  At'  tica ;  and  the  latter,  the  Peloponnesian 
States  of  E'  lis,  Achdia,  Cor'  inth,  Ar'  golis,  Lac6nia,  and  Mess^nia; 
whose  localities  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  northern  portion,  which  is  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  is  about  two  hundred  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
fifty  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Mor^a,  which  is  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  ooontry  so  renowned  in  history  under  the  name  of  Greece  or 
Hel'  las,  is  only  about  twenty  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  less 
than  half  the  area  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  general  surface  of  Greece  is  mountainous ;  and  almost  the 
only  fertile  spots  are  the  numerous  and  usually  narrow  plains  along 
tlie  sea-fihore  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  or,  as  in  several  places,  large 
basins,  which  apparently  once  formed  the  beds  of  mountain  lakes. 
The  largest  tracts  of  level  country  are  in  western  Hel'  las,  and  along 
the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  the  Morea. 
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4.  The  moiutaiDfl  of  Greeoe  are  of  the  A^iae  diaraetar,  and  are 
f  emarkable  for  their  numerous  grottos  and  cayems.  Their  abrupt 
summits  never  rise  to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  Greece,  but  l^is  want  is  obviated  by  the  numerous 
gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  the  coast  on  every  side,  and 
thus  furnish  xmusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  add  to  the 
Variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  climate  of  Greece  is  for  the 
most  part  healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  around  the 
shores  and  lakes.  The  winters  are  short.  Spring  and  autumn  are 
rainy  seasons,  when  many  parts  of  the  country  are  inundated ;  but 
during  the  whole  summer,  which  comprises  half  the  year,  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  Grecian  scenery  is 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  wildness  and  beauty ;  but  our  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  country  arises  from  its  classical  associations,  and  the  ruins 
of  ancient  art  and  splendor  scattered  over  it 

5.  As  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Eg3rptians  and  other  East- 
em  nations,  placed  the  reign  of  the  gods  anterior  to  the 

race  of  mortals,  therefore  Grecian  mythology*  forms  the    ^{^^^^y 
most  appropriate  introduction  to  Grecian  history. 

6.  According  to  Grecian  philosophy,  first  in  the  order  of  time 
came  Chios,  a  heterogeneous  mass  containing  all  the  seeds  of  nature ; 
then  "  broad-breasted  Earth,"  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  produced 
U'  ranus,  or  Heaven,  the  mountains,  and  the  barren  and  billowy  sea. 
Then  Earth  married  U'  ranus'  or  Heaven,  and  from  this  union  came 
a  numerous  and  powerftil  brood,  the  Titans'  and  the  Cyclopes,*  and 
the  gods  of  the  wintry  season, — Kot'tos,  Bridreus,  and  Gy'ges,  who 
had  each  a  hundred  hands, — supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the 
hail,  the  rain,  and  the  snow. 

1.  Mtthologt,  (Vom  two  Greek  words  sIgnlO'lnS  &  ^faile^  and  a  ^ diseourse,'"  is  a  system 
of  myths,  or  fabalous  opinions  and  doctrines  respecting  the  deities  which  heathen  nations 
hare  sappooed  to  preside  over  the  world,  or  to  Indoence  Its  alblrs. 

S.  tr  ranru,  ttcm  a  Greelc  word  signifying  **  heaven,^  or  ^^sky/'  was  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  gods. 

a  The  Titan*  were  rix  males— Oceanus,  Gofos,  Crioe,  Hyperion,  Japetns,  and  Kronos,  or 
Sat'  am,  and  six  toDales,— Th6ia,  Rh6a,  Themis,  Mnemos'  yue,  PbflB'  be,  and  T^thya.  OciantUy 
or  the  Ocean,  espoused  his  sister T^thys,  and  thoir  children  were  the  rivers  o(  the  earth,  and  the 
three  thoosand  Ooeanides  or  Ocean-nymphs.  Hyperion  married  his  sister  Th6la,  by  whom  he 
had  AnT6ra,  or  the  morning,  and  also  the  sun  and  moon. 

4.  The  CyclSpM  were  a  race  of  gigantic  size,  having  but  one  eye,  and  that  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  forehead.  According  to  some  aecounts  there  were  many  of  this  race,  but  according  to 
the  poet  Besiod,  the  principal  authority  In  Grecian  mythology,  they  were  only  three  In  nmn- 
ber,  Bron'  u»y  Star'  opesy  and  jtr'feg,  words  which  signify  in  the  Greek,  Thunder,  Lightning, 
and  the  rapid  Flame.  The  poets  converted  them  into  sraith»— the  assistants  of  the  flre-god 
Vukan.  The  Qycl6pes  were  probably  personifleaiions  of  the  energies  of  the  "powen  of  the 
air." 
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7.  The  Titans  made  war  upon  their  father,  who  was  wounded  by 
Sat'  urn,*  the  youngest  and  bravest  of  his  sons.  From  the  drops  of 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound  and  fell  upon  the  earth,  sprung 
the  Furies,*  the  Giants,*  and  the  Melian  nymphs  ;*  and  from  those 
which  fell  into  the  sea,  sprung  Venus,*  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
U'ranus  or  Heaven  being  dethroned,  Sat' urn,  by  the  consent  of  his 
brethren,  was  permitted  to  reign  in  his  stead,  on  condition  that  he 
would  destroy  all  his  male  children :  but  Bh^a  his  wife  concealed 
from  him  the  birth  of  Jiipiter,"  Nep'  tune,'  and  Pluto.' 


1.  Sat' urn,  the  youngest  but  most  powerM  of  the  Titana,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Kriinoe,  a 
word  afgnUyiBg  "Time,"  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man,  bent  by  age  and  Inflrmlty, 
holding  a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,  together  with  a  serpent  that  bites  its  own  tail,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  bis  left  hand  he  has  a  child  which  be 
raises  up  as  if  to  devour  lt--es  time  devours  all  things. 

When  Sat'  urn  was  banished  by  his  son  Jupiter,  he  is  said  lo  have  fled  to  Italy,  where  be 
employed  hiraacif  in  civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people.  His  reign  there  was  so 
beneficent  and  virtuous  that  mankind  have  called  It  the  gddtn  age,  Aooordhig  to  Hesiod, 
Sot' urn  ruled  over  the  Isles  of  \h»  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  by  the  "deep  eddying 
ocean." 

S.  The  Farie*  were  three  goddesses,  whose  names  signified  the  *<  Unceasing,"  the  **Envler,*' 
and  the  ^  Blood-avenger."  They  are  usualy  represented  with  looks  ftUl  of  terror,  each  braod- 
Ishhig  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  in  the  other.  They  torm^it  guilty  oon- 
eciencos,  and  punish  the  crimes  of  bad  men. 

3.  The  OioMta  are  r^resented  as  of  uncommon  stature,  wiQi  strength  proportioned  to  their 
gigantic  size.  Ttie  war  of  the  Titans  against  Sat'  um,  and  that  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,  ore 
reiy  celebrated  In  mythology.  It  is  believed  that  the  Giants  were  nothing  more  than  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  personified,  and  that  the  war  with  Jupiter  is  an  allegorical  roprcsootation  of  some 
bemendous  convulsicm  of  nature  in  early  times. 

4.  In  Grecian  mythology,  all  the  regions  of  earth  and  water  wore  peopled  with  beautiftil  fe> 
male  forms  called  nymphs,  divided  into  various  orders  according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
The  Mdian  nympbs  were  those  which  watehed  over  gardens  and  flocks. 

5.  V6au9y  the  most  beautlAil  of  all  the  goddesses,  is  sometimes  represented  as  rising  out  of 
the  sea,  and  wringing  her  locks,>-«ometimes  drawn  in  a  sea-shell  by  Tritons— sea-deities  that 
were  tialf  fish  and  half  human— and  sometimes  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  Swans,  doves, 
and  sparrows,  were  sacred  to  her.    Her  favorite  plants  were  the  nrae  and  the  myrtle. 

6.  Jupiter,  called  the  **  father  of  men  and  gods,"  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  entire  system  of 
the  universe.  He  is  supreme  over  all :  earthly  monarchs  derive  their  authority  from  him,  and 
his  will  is  (ate.  He  Is  generally  represented  as  majestic  in  appearance,  seated  on  a  throne,  with 
a  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  thunderbolts  in  the  other.  The  eagle,  which  is  sacred  to  him,  is 
standing  by  his  side.  Eegardlng  Jdpller  as  the  surrounding  ether,  or  atmosphere,  the  numer- 
ous fobles  of  this  monarch  of  the  gods  may  be  considered  allegories  which  typify  the  great  gen- 
erative power  .of  the  universe,  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  under  the  greatest 
diversity  of  forms. 

7.  J^ep'tutif,  the  ''Earth-shaker,"  and  ruler  of  the  sea,  is  second  only  to  Jupiter  in  power. 
He  is  represented,  like  Jiipiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic  aspect,  seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  a 
shell,  bearing  a  trident  in  his  rl^t  hand,  and  drawn  by  dolphins  and  sea-horses;  while  the 
tritons,  nymphs,  and  other  sea-monsters,  gambol  around  him. 

a  Plkto,  called  also  Il&des  and  Or'  cus,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  a  stern  aspect,  seated  on  a  throne  of  sulphur,  from  beneath  which  flow  the  rivers  Lethe  or 
Oblivion,  Phleg'  elhon,  Cocy'tus,  and  Ach'  eron.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  bident,  or  sceptre 
with  two  forita,  and  in  the  other  the  keys  of  hell.  His  queen,  Pros'  orpine,  is  sometimes  seated 
by  him.    He  is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  being  Inexorable  and  deaf  to  supplication,  and  an 
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8.  The  niana,  informed  that  Sat'nm  had  saved  his  children, 
made  war  upon  him  and  dethroned  him ;  but  he  was  restored  by  his 
son  Ji^piter.  Tet  the  fatter  afterwards  conspired  against  his  father, 
and  after  a  long  war  with  him  and  his  giant  progeny,  which  lasted 
ten  M  years,  and  in  which  all  the  gods  took  part,  he  drove  Sat'  urn 
from  the  kingdom,  and  then  divided,  between  himself  and  his 
brothers  Nep'tone  and  Pldto,  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  taking 
heaven  as  his  own  portion,  and  assigning  the  sea  to  Nep'  tune,  and 
to  Pli\to  the  lower  regions,  the  abodes  of  the  dead.  With  Jupiter 
and  his  brethren  begins  a  new  dynasty  of  the  gods,  being  those,  for 
the  most  part,  whom  the  Greeks  recognised  and  worshipped. 

9.  Jnpiter  had  several  wives,  both  goddesses  and  mortals,  but 
last  of  aJI  he  married  his  sister  Ji\no,^  who  maintained,  permanently, 
the  dignity  of  queen  of  the  gods.  The  offspring  of  Jupiter  were 
nmnerous,  comprising  both  celestial  and  terrestrial  divinities.  The 
most  noted  of  the  former  were  Mer '  cury,"  Mars,*  Apol'  lo,*  Vul'  can,* 

•1^  of  aroaon  and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men.  From  his  realma  there  fs  no  return,  and 
aS  maakiiid,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  be  gathered  into  hie  kingdom. 

is  none  of  the  g^desses  wonld  marry  the  stem  and  gloomy  god,  he  seized  Pros'  orpine,  the 
tegitter  of  0§reB,  while  she  was  galholng  flowers,  and  opening  a  passage  through  the  earth, 
eankdber  to  bis  abode,  and  made  her  queen  of  his  dominions. 

1.  Jtec,  a  goddeas  of  a  dignified  and  matronly  air,  but  haughty,  Jealous,  and  inexMmble,  is 
rqjreseated  somedmes  as  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  luind  a  pomegranate,  and  in  the 
olher  a  golden  se^tre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top ;  and  at  others,  as  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  pea- 
cocks, aad  atfflDded  by  I'  rla,  the  goddeas  of  the  rainbow. 

Hie  Bany  quaifela  attributed  to  Jupiter  and  Jimo,  are  supposed  to  be  physical  allegories— 
%ilcr  repreaenting  the  ether,  or  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  Juno  the  lower  strata— hence 
fhor  qBrreis  are  the  sCorma  that  paas  over  the  earth :  and  the  capricious  and  quick-changing 
taoper  of  the  spouse  of  Jove,  is  typical  of  the  ever-varying  changes  that  disturb  our  atmoa- 

1  Mtf^cmr^  the  oonfident,  messenger.  Interpreter,  and  ambassador  of  tiie  gods,  was  himself 
iksgMi  of  eloqaeiiee,  and  the  patron  of  orators,  merchants,  thieves  and  robbers,  trnvellers  and 
■hafhoda.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  lyre,  letters,  commerce,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
fflstiiledngexpK^ts  are  oelebrated.  He  Is  usually  rei»«9ented  with  a  cloak  neatly  arranged 
on  lu  iicnoa,  having  a  winged  cap  on  his  head,  and  winged  sandals  on  his  feeL  In  his  hand 
he  bean  Us  wand  or  stall;  with  wings  at  its  extremity,  and  two  serpents  twined  about  it. 

X  JVarp,  the  god  of  war,  was  of  huge  size  and  prodigious  strength,  and  his  voice  was  louder 
than  that  of  ten  thouaand  mortals.  He  Is  represented  as  a  warrior  of  a  severe  and  menacing 
air,  difid  in  the  style  of  the  Heroic  Age,  with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Grecian  shield  on  his 
ann.  He  is  sometimes  seen  standing  in  a  chariot,  with  Bellona  his  sister  for  a  charioteer. 
llBrror aad  Fear  aecompany  htm;  Discord,  in  tattefed  garments,  goes  before  him,  and  Anger 
ndChiBorlbDow. 

4.  Aftl'to,  the  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music,  is  represented  in  the  perfection  of  manly 
*nglh  and  beauty,  with,  hair  long  and  curling  and  bound  behind  his  head ;  his  brows  are 
vrctfbed  with  bay :  sometimes  he  bears  a  lyre  in  his  band,  and  sometimes  a  l)ow,  with  a  gold- 
tt  qviver  of  aiTOWS  at  his  back. 

i.  Vnttam.  was  the  fire-god  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  artificer  of  heaven.  He  was  bom  lame, 
ad  Us  mother  Jtino  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  that  she  flung  him  ftom  Olym'pns.  He 
tagad  the  thimderbolta  of  Jnpiter,  also  the  arms  of  gods  and  demi-gods.  He  is  usually  repre- 
■Med  ai  of  ripe  age,  with  a  serious  countenance  and  muscular  form.    His  hair  hangs  in  curia 
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Diioa,'  and  Miner' va.*  There  were  two  other  celestial  diTinities, 
C6res'  and  Ves'ta/  making,  with  JiinQ,  Nep'tune,  and  Pluto,  twelve 
in  all. 

10.  The  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the  cclestialfi, 
was  indefinite,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  Bac'  chus,*  I'  ris,*  Hebe,* 
the  Muses,"  the  Fates,'  and  the  Grraces  ;*'  also  Sleep,  Dreams,  and 
Death.  There  were  also  monsters,  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  pos- 
sessed of  free  will  and  intelligence,  and  having  the  mixed  forms  of 

on  Mb  ahoQldiMrB.  He  generally  orppean  at  his  anvil,  in  a  short  tunic,  wllh  bis  right  am  bare, 
and  somet&nea  with  a  pointad  cap  oa  his  head. 

1.  DMao,  the  exact  counterpart  of  her  brother  ApoV  lo,  was  queen  of  tho  woods,  and  the 
goddess  of  hunting.  She  devoted  herself  to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  her  chief  Joy  was  to  speed 
like  a  Dorian  maid  over  the  hiUs,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphs,  in  pursuit  of  tho  flylai^  game. 
She  is  represented  as  a  strong,  active  maiden,  lightly  dad,  with  a  bow  or  huuting  »pear  in  her 
hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders,  wearing  the  Cretan  hunting-shoes,  and  attended  by 
ahoimd« 

3.  Miner'  «a,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  as  opposed  to  Mars,  tlie  patroness  and 
teacher  of  Just  and  scientific  warfare,  is  said  to  have  sprung,  fhll  armed,  ft-oin  the  brain  of  Jh* 
pitar.  She  is  represented  with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  countenance ;  her  linir  hangs  hi  ring- 
lets over  her  shoulders,  and  a  helmet  covers  her  head :  she  wears  a  long  tunic  or  mantle,  and 
bears  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  an  aagis  or  shield,  on  which  is  a  figure  of  the  Gorgon^s  head,  in 
the  other. 

3.  Ciret  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  harvests.  The  most  celebrated  event  in  her  hiatoiy  is 
the  carrying  off  of  her  daughter  Pros'  orpine  by  Pliito,  and  the  search  of  the  goddess  ^er  faiac 
throughout  the  whole  world. '  The  fonn  of  Ceres  is  lilce  that  of  Juno.  She  is  represented  bear- 
ing poppies  and  ears  of  com  in  one  hand,  a  lighted  torch  in  the  other,  and  wearing  on  bar  head 
a  garland  of  poppies.  She  is  also  represented  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  dia- 
trlbuUng  eom  to  the  diiferent  regions  of  the  earth. 

4.  Fw'  <a,  the  virgin  goddess  who  presided  over  the  domestic  hearth,  is  represented  in  a  loag 
flowing  robe,  with  a  veil  on  her  head,  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear  or  Javelin  in  the  other. 
In  every  Grecian  city  on  altar  was  dedicated  to  her,  oa  which  a  sacred  fire  was  kept  oonatantly 
burning.  In  her  temple  at  Rome  the  saered  fire  was  guarded  by  six  priestesses,  caHad  the 
Vestal  Virgins. 

5.  Bac'ehujt.,  the  god  of  wine,  and  the  patron  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  is  .represented 
as  an  eflfeminate  young  man,  with  long  flowing  hair,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  vine  lea\'«fi, 
and  generally  covered  with  a  cloak  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a 
goblet,  and  in  the  other  clusters  of  grapes  and  a  short  dagger. 

6.  /  rU,  the  "golden  winged,"  was  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and  special  messenger  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Olympus. 

7.  The  blooming  Habe^  the  goddess  of  Youth,  was  a  kind  of  maidservant  who  handed  around 
the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods. 

S.  The  Jliuseg^  nine  in  number,  were  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry,  music,  and  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences.  They  are  thought  to  be  personifications  of  tho  inventive  poweta  of 
the  mind,  as  displayed  in  the  several  arts. 

9.  The  Fatej  were  tliree  goddesses  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of  mortals  :->1st,  CUthoi, 
who  held  the  distaif;  &l,  Loch'  esis,  who  spun  each  one*s  portion  of  the  thread  of  life;  and  3d, 
At'  ropoe,  who  cut  off  the  thread  with  her  scissors. 

'*GI6tho  and  Leeh'eSis,  whose  boundless  sway, 
With  At'  ropofl^  both  men  and  gods  obey  T— Hksiod. 

10.  The  Graces  were  three  young  and  beautiful  sisters,  whose  names  signified,  respeoUveljr, 
Splendor,  Joy,  and  Pleasure.  They  are  suppoaed  to  have  been  a  symbolical  represontaUon  of 
an  that  is  beautiful  and  attractive.  They  are  represented  as  dandinr  together,  or  standUis  wUli 
their  arms  entwined. 
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animals  and  men.  Bnoh  were  the  Har'piee;'  the  Gorgons;'  the 
winged  horse  Peg'asiis ;  the  fifty,  or,  as  some  say,  the  hundred  head- 
ed dog  Cer'berus;  the  Gen'tanrs,  half  men  and  half  horses;  the 
Ler'nean  Hy'  dra,  a  fionoua  water  serpent ;  and  Scyl'  la  and  Charyb'- 
dis,  fearful  sea  monsters,  the  one  changed  into  a  rock,  and  the  other 
mto  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, — ^the  dread  of  mariners. 
Many  rebellions  attempts  were  made  by  the  gods  and  demi-gods  to 
dethrone  JApiter ;  but  by  his  unparalleled  strength  he  overcame  all 
his  enemies,  and  holding  his  court  on  mount  Olym'pus,^  reigned  su- 
preme god  orer  heaven  and  earth. 

11.  Soeh  is  the  brief  outline  of  Grecian  mythology.  The  legends 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
ezoeeding  interest  and  beauty,  while  others  shock  and  disgust  us  by 
the  gross  impoasibilities  and  hideous  deformities  which  they  reveal, 
rbe  great  mass  of  the  Grecian  people  appear  to  have  believed  that 
their  divinities  were  real  persons ;  but  their  philosophers  explained 
tfie  l^^da  concerning  them  as  allegorical  representations  of  general 
physical  and  moral  truths.  The  Greek,  therefore,  instead  of  wor- 
afaippmg  nature,  worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  personified. 

12.  The  earliest  reliable  information  that  we  possess  of  the  country 
deDominated  Gb'eece,  represents  it  in  the  possession  of  ^^  jablikst 
a  number  of  rude  tribes,  of  which  the  Pelas'gians  were  inhabitants 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  probably  flie  most  ^'  g»kecb. 
ancient  The  name  Pelas'^ans  was  also  a  general  one,  under 
which  were  indaded  many  kindred  tribes,  such  as  the  Dol'opes,  Chd- 
ones,  and  Gras'ci;  but  still  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  race  are  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity. 

IB.  Of  the  early  character  of  the  Pelas'gians,  and  of  the  degree 
of  dvilization  to  which  they  had  attained  before  the  reputed  found- 
ing of  Ar'gos,  we  have  unsatisfactory  and  conflicting  accounts.  On 
the  one  band  they  are  represented  as  no  better  than  the  rudest  bar- 
bariaBB,  dwelling  in  caves,  subsisting  on  reptiles,  herbs,  and  wild 
fruits,  and  strangers  to  the  simplest  arts  of  civilized  life.  Other  and 
more  reliable  traditions,  however,  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of 

t  Tte  &r'piea  were  three>winged  monstera  who  had  female  flKces,  and  the  bodies,  wings, 
md  daws  of  btads.  They  are  supposed  to  be  penonilications  of  the  terrors  of  the  Btoim— de- 
mom  ridfaig  npon  the  wind,  and  directing  its  blasts. 

1  He  O^gmu  were  three  hideous  female  forms,  who  turned  to  stone  all  whom  they  fixed 
■■Ir  «ycs  190a.    Tbief  are  supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea. 

a  CVym^M  Ir  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Greece,  near  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Thessaly.  To 
dto  Ughaal  fummit  fea  the  laage  the  name  Otympus  was  specially  applied  by  the  poets.  It  was 
ftakbled  resMenoe  of  tke  gods;  and  benoe  tlie  name  '«Oiym*pi»'>  was  fteqneotly  used  ft>r 
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agriculture,  and  Bome  little  aoquaiotance  with  navigation;  while 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  were  the  authors^  of  those  huge 
utructures  commonly  called  Cyol6pean,^  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  in  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.' 

14.  Ar'gos,'  the  capital  of  Ar'golis,^  is  generally  considered  the 
IV.  rottWQN  ^^^  ancient  city  of  Greece ;  and  its  reputed  founding 
aBiTLSBs  uv  by  In'aohus,  a  son  of  the  god  Oceanus,^  1856  years  be- 

o&EECB.  £q^^  ^^^  Christian  era,  is  usually  assigned  aa  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history.  But  the  massive  Gyol6» 
pean  walls  of  Ar'  gos  evidently  show  the  Pelas'  gic  origin  of  the  place, 
in  opposition  to  the  traditionary  Phcenician  origin  of  In'achus, 
whose  very  existence  is  quite  problematical.  And  indeed  the  ac- 
counts usually  given  of  early  foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  who  planted 
colonies  there,  founded  dynasties,  built  cities,  and  introduced  a 

1.  Tbe  QrcI6pean  Btnietiires  were  worics  of  extraordinary  nu^tnde,  eoniiatliig  of  walla  and 
circular  buUdingSi  constructed  orimmeDae  blocks  of  stone  placed  upon  each  other  without 
cement,  but  so  nicety  fitted  as  to  form  the  most  solid  masonry.  The  most  remarkable  are  cer- 
tain walls  at  nr'  yns^  or  Thryn'  thus,  and  the  drcular  tower  of  At'  reus  at  Myo^na,  both  cities 
of  Ar'  golis  in  Greece.  The  structure  at  Myeftna  is  a  hollow  cone  flAy  feet  in  diameter,  and  as 
many  in  height,  formerly  terminating  in  a  point ;  birt  the  central  stone  and  a  few  others  have 
been  removed.  The  Greek  poets  ascribed  these  structures  to  the  three  Qycl6pes  Br&ntf^  Sior'" 
9M,and  Ar'gf^  fabulous  onfr«yed  giants,  whose  employment  was  to  fiibricate  the  thunder* 
bolts  of  Jupiter.    {See  Oyelipu^  p*  SS.) 

2.  ^»ia  Minor,  (or  Lesser  Asia,)  now  embraced  mostly  In  the  Asiatic  portion  of  Turkey, 
comprised  that  western  peninsula  of  Asia  which  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.    (Sm  JVi^,  No.  IV.) 

3.  jir'ges,  a  city  of  southern  Greece,  and  anciently  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arf  golis,  is 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  In'  achus,  two  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Ar'goe,  and  on  the  western  side  of  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  In  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
width.  The  eastern  side  of  the  plain  is  dry  and  barren,  and  here  were  situated  Tir'  yns,  fh>m 
which  Her' cnles  departed  at  the  commencement  of  his  "labors,**  and  Mycdna,  the  royal  city 
of  Agamem'  non.  Tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  AT  gos  was  ii\}ured  by  excess  of  moisture.  Here, 
near  the  Gulf,  was  the  marsh  of  Ler'  no,  celebrated  for  the  Ler*  nean  Hy'  dra,  which  Her'  cufes 
slew. 

But  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ar'  gos  are  now  to  be  seen.  The  elevated  rock  on 
which  stood  the  ancient  citadel,  is  now  surmounted  by  a  modem  castle.  The  town  soflbred 
much  during  the  revolutionary  stru^Ie  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  about  3,000.    (See  Map,  No.  I.) 

4.  Jlr'gUuy  a  country  of  Southern  Greece,  is  properly  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  Its  name  (hxin 
its  capital  city,  Ar'gos,  and  extending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Arc&dlaflfly-four  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sell'  laeum.  Among  the  noted  places  In 
Ar'  golis  have  been  mentioned  Ar'  gos,  Myc^nsa,  TIr'  yns,  and  the  Ler*  nean  marsh.  J^imea^ 
in  the  north  of  Ar'  golis,  was  celebrated  for  the  J^imean  lion,  and  for  the  games  Instituted  there 
in  honor  of  Nep'  tune.  JVattp/ia,  or  Napoli  di  Romani,  which  was  the  post  and  arsenal  of 
ancient  Ar'  gos  during  the  best  period  of  Grecian  history,  is  now  a  flourishing,  enterprising, 
and  beautiful  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants.    {See  Map,  No.  I.) 

5.  0cean%8.  (See  **  The  Titans,^  p.  22)  In'  aehus  was  probably  only  a  river,  personified  Into 
the  founder  of  a  Grecian  state. 

a.  ThIrwaU's  Greece  1.  p.  53;  Anthonys  Clataical  Diet.,  arUdes  Pelasgi  and  Ar'gos;  alao 
Heeren*s  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  119. 
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kaoirledge  of  tke  arts  nnkaown  to  the  ruder  naliYe6>  muat  be  taken 
Tnth  a  great  degree  of  abatement 

15.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  Ib  said  to  hare  led  a  colony  from 
the  I>elta  to  Greeoe  about  the  year  1556  B.  0.  Two  years  later, 
proceeding  to  At'tioa,*  which  had  been  desolated  by  a  deluge  a  cen- 
tury before,  during  the  reign  of  Og'  yges,'  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
on  the  Cecr6pian  rock,  a  new  city,  which  he  called  Athens,*  in  honor 
of  the  QrecisQ  goddess  Athe'  na,  whom  the  Romans  called  Miner'  va. 
To  Cecrops  hss  been  ascribed  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the 
introdaetion  of  the  first  elements  of  Grecian  cirilisation ;  yet,  not 
only  his  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  been  doubted,  but  his  very 
existence  has  been  denied,'  and  the  whole  story  of  his  Egyptian  col- 
ony, and  of  the  arts  which  he  is  said  to  have  established,  has  been 
attnbated,  with  much  show  of  reason,  to  a  home^prong  Attic  fable. 

16.  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  O^crops,  it  is  represented  that  in 
his  days  the  gods  began  to  choose  favorite  spots  am<mg  the  dwellings 
of  men  for  their  residences;  or,  in  other  words,  diat  particular 
deities  began  to  be  worshipped  with  especial  homage  in  particular 
cities;  and  that  when  Miner'  va  and  Nep' tune  claimed  the  homage 
of  At'  tica,  Ceorops  was  chosen  umpire  of  the  dispute.  Nep'  tune 
asserted  that  he  had  appropriated  the  country  to  himself  before  it 
had  been  claimed  by  Miner'  va,  by  planting  his  trident  on  the  rock 
of  the  Acrop'  olis  of  Athens ;  and,  as  proof  of  his  olaim,  he  pointed 

L  JBt  f«M,  Am  most  calelmtMl  of  the  €N«olaii  States,  and  fhe  least  proportioned,  In  extent, 
oTmy  on  tte  boe  of  the  earth,  to  its  fiune  and  importance  In  the  history  of  mankind,  is  ritn- 
itod  at  the  aopfliwutcm  eztranltj  of  Northern  Oroeoe,  having  an  extent  of  abont  fbrty-five 
mBm  ftom  eaat  to  vast,  and  an  aTerage  breadth  of  about  thirty-five.  As  the  soil  of  At'  tica  was 
■■■■tly  raSRBd,  aad  the  loxfiMe  eonsisted  of  barren  hiUa,  or  phiins  of  little  extent,  its  prodaeo 
Via  never  "dw^M**^  to  wapplj  the  wants  of  its  fnhabitanta,  who  were  tberefbre  compeDed  to 
took  atooad  Ibr  aabriatenoe.  Thus  the  barrenness  of  the  Attic  soil  rendered  the  people  Indm- 
Maoi^  and  filed  them  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  dl»- 
thigwhbffd.  Seeore  in  her  aterlHty,  the  soil  of  At'  tica  never  tempted  the  cupidity  of  her  neigfa- 
borif  nd  die  boasted  that  the  raoe  of  her  inhabitants  had  ever  been  the  same.  Among  the 
■dvaHacHof  At'tlea  may  be  reekoned  the  parity  of  its  air,  the  ftngranoe  of  its  shrabs,  and 
*e  aiwBaace  of  its  muts,  together  with  its  form  and  position,  which  marked  it  out,  In  an  eml- 
aeatd8$ne,feroonimerebil  pwsoits.  Its  most  remarkable  plains  are  those  of  Athens  and 
UataOmOf  aad  its  princlpol  rivers  the  Cephls'  sus  and  Hys'  sua.    ( See  Map,  No.  I.) 

a  C^f"  fgt9  is  fla>led  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athensand  of  Thebes  also.  It  is  also  said 
ftrt  in  Ihe  time  of  Og'yges  happened  a  deluge,  which  preceded  that  of  DeacAlion ;  and  Og*  ygcs 
ii  ibM  to  have  been  the  only  person  saved  when  Greece  was  covered  with  water. 

a^lclau.    (Se8M0fVo,ILMiduerrption.y 

%.  *Notwi(balBiMliBg  the  eonfldence  with  which  this  story  (that  of  Cecrops)  has  been  repeated 
hBodkn  thnes,  the  IS^yptian  origin  of  Ocrops  is  extremely  doubtlHil."'-7Ktrioa/f  /.  p.  53. 
the  Aoiy  of  his  laadbig  a  eolony  lh»m  Egypt  to  Athens  is  entitled  to  no  cradiL**— **  The  whole 
«ries  of  Atdc  khigi  who  are  said  to  have  preoeded  Theseus,  inchidiag  perhaps  Thisaos  himself, 
tn  probably  mere  fictions.'*— .^ntAos'*  C»a#.  Dict^  artide  **  Cicrofg,^ 
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io  ike  trident  stancKag  tiiere  emofe,  and  to  tlie  sAt  spring  which  had 
issaed  from  the  fissure  in  the  cHff,  and  which  stfli  continned  to 
flow.  On  the  otiier  fatnd,  Miner' va  pointed  to  the  olive  which  she 
had  planted  long  ago,  and  which  still  grew  in  natiye  Inzoriance  by 
the  side  of  the  fountain  which,  she  asserted,  had  been  produced  at  a 
later  period  bj  the  hand  of  Nep'  tone.  G^crops  himself  attested  the 
trath  of  her  assertion,  when  the  gods,  according  to  one  account,  hot, 
according  to  aad^w,  Gecrops  himself,  decided  in  fitvor  of  Miner'  va, 
who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

17.  Gran'  aus,  the  successor  of  G^rops  on  the  list  of  Attic  kings, 
was  probably  a  no  less  fabulous  p^sonage  than  his  predecessor ;  and 
of  Amphie'  tyon,  the  ^ird  on  the  list,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Amphiel^onic  council,  our  knowledge  is  as 
limited  and  as  doubtfol  as  of  the  former  two.^  About  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  G^<nx>p8,  another  Egyptian,  by  name  Ihm'  aus,  is 
said  to  have  fled  to  Greece  wil^  a  family  of  fifty  daughters,  and  to 
have  established  a  second  Egyptian  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Ar'  gos  \ 
and  about  the  same  time.  Gad'  mus,^  a  Phondcian,  is  r^Kxrted  to  hove 
led  a  colony  into  BoeMia,'  bringing  with  him  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
the  basis  of  the  Grecian,  and  to  have  founded  Gad'  mea,  which  after- 
wards became  the  citadel  of  TLebes.* 

1.  There  if  no  good  rMBon  fbr  believiog  that  CatT  mtu  was  the  fouiider  of  Thebe^  as  his  Ub- 
JUitr  !•  trrtOmaf  ftbifloni,  although  Ihere  en  be  Itttle  doubt  that  the  alphabet  attribmea  to 
bimwaB  orlglnatty  brought  fimn  Phoenicia.  (See  TUnrall,L  p.  107.)  We  may  thefefore  yen* 
ture  to  diflmies  the  early  theory  of  Gad'mQ8,aad  eeek  a  GreclMi  orisUi  Ibr  theaane  of  tbeiQ]»- 
pOMtl  founder  of  Thebea. 

S.  Bmdtioy  lying  norOhweet  of  Af  tica,  U  a  hlgb  and  welHralei«d  regton,  moelly  aarroandMl 
by  mountain  rugee,  of  which  ttie  moat  noted  aummits  are  thoae  of  Hel'Icon  and  Githa'iieii 
In  the  aouttMreat  Beedda  la  dirldedfaito  two  principal  baatna  or  plainB,tftat  of  Oephta' ana  In 
the  north-weat,  watered  by  the  river  of  the  aame  name,  and  containing  the  lake  of  Copala;  tad 
that  of  Ibeibea  In  the  Boutfceeaat,  watered  by  the  river  Aa6pn8.  Aa  many  of  the  etieama  and 
lakea  of  Boadtla  find  their  outlet  to  the  eea  by  aubterranoaa  chaanetoy  marabea  riwmri^and  tt» 
atmoq[»here  la  damp,  foggy,  oppreaalve,  and  in  many  plaoea  unbaaUhy.  The  Artllity  of  Bca6lla, 
however,  la  ao^  that  it  haa  alw^ra  an  abundant  crop,  thou^  alaewliere  fomlne  ahonld  pa*> 
vail.  B<B6tia  waa  the  moat  populooa  of  all  the  Grecian  atatea ;  but  the  veiy  produettveneea  of 
the  conntry  aeema  to  have  depreased  the  faitellectaal  and  moral  characier  of  the  SoiOtlaBa^  Md 
to  have  JuatlSed  the  ridicule  which  their  more  enteiprialng  nelgbbora  of  bairen  At'  tlca  beaped 
iqwntbem.    <5m  JIfap)  No.  L) 

3l  ThebUj  the  andent  capita  of  BcB6tia,  waa  altnated  near  the  iomU  river  (or  brook)  la- 
mimia,  about  five  mllea  aoutb  of  the  lake  Hyl'lca.  Ibe  city  waa  auronnded  by  high  waUi, 
which  had  seven  galea,  and  it  contained  many  magnlfloent  temples,  tbeatrea,  gymnawlnma^aiid 
other  public  edilloea,  adorned  with  atatuea,  paintings,  and  other  worka  of  art  In  the  laoct 
flouriahlng  period  of  ita  history,  the  population  of  the  city  amoonted  to  perfaapa  50,000.  Hw 
Modem  towttofThebe%  (ealkd  IMva,)  coiit^lna  a  population  of  abont  9^000  aoola,  and  laeonSi^ 
aiosay  to  tbe  eminence  oeeapled  by  the  AoropoUa,  or  oitede],  of  the  aaoWntdty.  ProdlgkMM 
ramparta  am!  artifleial  mouada  lypear  owtstde  of  the  town ;  It  la  a^wwwied  byadaaptai»| 

a^lberae^te aowoaly  aiy  reaaouibto  doOM  1^ 
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1^  These  and  many  other  acoonnts  of  foreign  settlers  in  Oreeoe 
during  this  early  period  of  Greoian  history,  are  so  interwoyen  with 
the  absordest  fables,  or,  rather,  deduced  from  them,  that  no  reliance 
cut  be  plaeed  upon  their  authenticity.  Still,  these  traditions  are 
BOt  withoat  their  yalne,  for  although  the  particular  persons  men- 
tioned may  have  had  no  existence,  yet  the  events  related  can  hardly 
have  been  withoat  some  historical  foundation.  It  is  probable  that 
afber  the  fgenenl  diffusion  of  the  Pelas'  gic  tribes  over  Greece,  and 
while  the  western  regions  of  Asia  and  northern  Africa  were  in  an 
TBMiettled  state,  various  bands  of  flying  or  conquering  tribes  found 
their  way  to  the  more  peaceful  shores  of  Greece  through  tjje  islands 
of  the  u£'gean,^  bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  knowledge  of  the 
coDotries  which  they  had  abandoned.  It  is  thus  that  we  can  satis- 
ftetonly  account  for  that  portion  of  Grecian  mythology  which  bears 
evident  maris  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  for  that  still  greater  por- 
tion of  the  religious  notions  and  practices,  objects  and  forms  of  Gre- 
cian worship,  which,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  were  derived  from  the 
I^yptiaiiB. 

i9«  At  the  time  that  colonies  from  the  East  are  supposed  to 
have  been  settling  in  Greece,  a  people  called  the  Hel- 
lenes, but  whether  a  Pelas'  gic  tribe  or  otherwise  is  un- 
eertaia,  first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Thes'  saly,'  about  1384  years 
heSon  the  Christian  era,  aooording  to  the  received  chronology,  and 

nd  namint  offhe  old  walls  are  ttUI  to  bo  Been;  but  the  aacred  and  pabllo  edifices  of  the  afir 
dent  dtj  have  wholly  dlsappoared.  Prevloas  to  the  late  Greek  Revolution  the  dty  had  some 
haadsome  mosques,  a  basaar  shaded  by  gigantic  pelm-Crees,  and  extensive  gardens,  bat  these 
noe  ahnoit  whollj  destroyed  by  the  easnalities  of  war.    (9m  Map^  No.  f .) 

L  The  JB^ean  Sn  Is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between  Greece  and  Aflla  Mlnoi^ 
sow  caDed  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    {See  Map,  No.  III.) 

1  Tkea'gmlf,  now  included  in  Turkey  In  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  ttie  OnBb»> 
Bisa  Boantalna,  terminating,  on  the  east,  In  the  loftier  heights  of  Olympus,  and  separating 
Thtt'aaly  from  Macedonia ;  on  the  east  by  the  iE'gean  Sea,  which  is  skirted  by  ranges  of  Ossa 
ndPilleQ;  <m  the  sooth  by  the  Mnllan  golf  and  the  mountain  chain  of  CEta;  and  on  tke 
west  by  the  chain  of  Plndn^  which  separated  It  from  Eplnia.  In  the  soathem  part  of  this  t«p- 
rftoiy,  betveen  the  mountain  chahis  of  (Eta  and  Othrys,  Is  the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the 
ffvcr  ^MieUas,  which,  though  considered  as  a  part  of  Thes'saly,  (brms  a  separate  region, 
wida^  dfatfivnished  tnm  the  rest  by  lU  physical  Ibatorea.  Between  the  Othrys  and  the  Gam- 
bimiaBBoantalns  lies  tho  great  basin  oflhes'sa^ythe  largest  and  richest  platai  In  Oi«eee,en- 
flompasscd  on  all  sides  by  amoontaln  barrier,  broken  only  at  the  north-east  eoner  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  cleft,  which  ports  Ossa  fttMn  Olympiw— the  defile  so  renowned  in  htalory  as  the 
paa^  and  in  poetry  aa  the  fWtfi/TVsi'ps.  Throni^  this  nanow  gfeiV  <^  •I'oafc  fire  nllM  In 
lenglh,  the  Peoeaa^  the  principal  river  of  Thes'  laly,  flnda  its  w^y  to  the  sea;  and  an  aaelMit 
leeodwnrts  that  the  waten  of  the  Fenena  and  Its  tfibotarlea  eovered  the  whola  batria  of 
Ihes'MJy^  ontfl  the  arm  of  Her*  onles,  or,  as  some  assert,  the  trident  of  Nep'  tone^  rant  aauMtar 
the  gorge  of  l>em'pe,  and  fhns  aflbrded  a  passage  to  the  pentrnp  streams.  Herod' otns  layii 
•lb— thasapiaUwief  aiaiaawdiiaiiypaawtohavebeeB  the  eflbetofHiearaiqiialra.*' 
(•m  JbPkKaL) 
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graduklly  diftumg  th^nselves  over  the  whole  oonntr j,  became,  by 
their  martial  spirit,  and  active,  enterprismg  genius,  the  ruling  class, 
and  impressed  new  features  upon  the  Q-recian  character.  The  Hel- 
lenes gave  their  name  to  the  population  of  the  whole  peninsula,  al- 
though the  term  Grecians  was  the  name  applied  to  them  by  the 
Romans. 

20.  In  accordance  with  the  Greek  custom  of  attributing  the  origin 
of  their  tribes  or  nations  to  some  remote  mythical  ancestor,  Hel'len, 
a  son  of  the  fabulous  Deuc41ion,  is  represented  as  the  father  of  the 
Hel'  lenic  nation.  His  three  sons  were  M^  olus,  Dorus,  and  Xdthus, 
from  the  two  former  of  whom  are  represented  to  have  descended  the 
JSolians  and  Dorians  ;  and  from  Achas'  us  and  I'  on,  sons  of  Xii- 
thus,  the  Acha'  arts  and  lonians^ — the  four  tribes  into  which  the 
Her  lenic  or  Grecian  nation  was  for  many  centuries  divided,  aud 
which  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiarities  of 
language  and  institutions."  Hel'  len  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom 
to  M^  olus,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  JBSolian  tribe  was  the  one  that 
spread  the  most  widely,  and  that  long  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  a£fairs  of  the  nation,  although  at  a  later  period  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Dorians  and  I6nians. 

21.  The  period  from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Hel- 
Yi.  THB      UnoB  in  Thes'saly,  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  ^e 

HEROIC  AOE.  expedition  against  Troy,  is  usually  called  the  Heroic 
Age.  Our  only  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  during  this  period  is 
derived  from  numerous  marvellous  legends  of  wars,  expeditions,  and 
heroic  achievements,  which  possess  scarcely  the  slightest  evidence  of 
historical  authenticity ;  and  which,  even  if  they  can  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  would  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  as  being 
unattended  with  any  important  or  lasting  consequences,  were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  subject  of  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  gradual  fading  away,  which  they  exhibit,  of  fiction,  in 
the  dawn  of  historic  truth.  The  most  important  of  these  legends  are 
those  which  recount  the  Labors  of  Her'  cules*  and  the  exploits  of  the 

I.  H«K  eulw^  a  celebrated  hero,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  god  Jiipiter  and  AIo 
vkeoa.  While  yet  an  infant,  Jiino,  moTod  by  Jealonsy,  sent  two  serpents  to  deroor  hhn;  bat 
the  ehild  boldly  seized  tbem  in  both  his  hands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death.  By  an  oath  of 
JdplCer,  imposed  npon  him  by  the  artifice  of  Jiino,  Her'  coles  was  made  snbservlent,  for  twelve 
yean,  to  the  wtU  of  Enrys' theos,  his  enemy,  and  bound  to  obey  all  hia  commands.  Enrys' 
theoseonntuuidedhim  to  achlere  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  most  dlfflenlt  and  arduous  ever 
,  generally  called  the  *^  twelve  labors  of  Her'cules."    But  the  Aivor  of  the  gods  had  com* 


«.  "•  We  believe  Hel'leo,  M  olus,  JMras,  Aob»'  us,  and  I' on,  to  be  merdy  flctitlooi  penoos, 
repreaentati  vea  of  the  races  which  lM>re  their  names."—  TkfrwaUf  i.  p.  06. 
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AllnBknn^SBlis;'  the  eyenls  of  the  Argonatttie  expedition;*  of 
tlae  Tlieban  and  Ar'  golic  war  of  the  Seven  Captains ;'  and  of  the 
nioeeediBg  war  of  the  Bpig'  onoi,  or  deseendants  of  the  sarvivors,  in 

ple(d7  aimed  him  for  tbe  vndertaklng.  He  had  Ne«lved  »  swofd  flpom  Mer'cary,  a  bow 
torn  Apor  ks  a  golden  breastplate  fh>m  Vul'  can,  honea  from  Nop'  tune,  a  robe  from  Miner'  ra ; 
aad  he  Umadf  cat  hia  club  from  the  K^rnean  wood.  Wa  hare  merely  room  to  enomerate  his 
tvelTe  labors,  witboot  deseribing  them. 

IsL  He  atnoigfled  tbe  N^rnean  lion,  which  raTaged  the  comitiy  near  Myc^nsB,  and  ever  after 
cMbed  tahuBeirwIlh  its  ddn.  Sd.  He  dettroyed  the  Lemean  hydra,  a  waleMerpent,  which 
had  nine  beada,  eight  of  them  mortal,  and  one  ImmortaL  3d.  He  brought  into  tbe  presence  of 
Snryt'  ibens  astag^  Ikmous  for  its  incredible  swiftness  and  golden  horns.  4lh.  He  brought  to 
Uyc«ne  the  wild  boar  of  Eiyman'  thus,  and  during  this  expedition  dew  two  of  the  Cenlaors, 
monatvi  who  wwe  half  men  and  half  horses.  5th.  He  cleansed  the  Augean  stables  in  one 
day,  by  chsngii^  the  oouraes  of  the  rivers  Al'  pheus  and  PAoeus.  (*^To  cleanse  the  Augean 
itables"  Im  become  a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertaking  where  the  objetfl 
Is  to  leaovea  aaas  of  moral  oormption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the  task  Almost 
inpoiiible.'^  fth.  He  destroyed  the  carnivorous  birds  which  mvaged  the  country  near  the 
take  StyraphUua  in  Arc&dia.  7.  He  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodlgtoua  wild  bull 
wMck  ravaged  tbe  bland  of  Crete.  8th.  Ho  brought  ftt>m  Thrace  the  maree  of  Diomdde,  which 
M  OB  human  flesh.  0th.  He  obtahted  the  fiimous  girdle  of  Hlppol'  yta,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
Mik.  He  kSDed,  fn  an  island  of  the  Attantic,  the  monster  66ryon,  who  had  the  bodies  of  thra^ 
wa  nahad,  aad  brought  away  his  purple  oxen.  11th.  He  obtained  from  the  garden  of  die 
Bn^ides  the  goldon  aj^es,  and  dew  the  dragon  which  guarded  them.  ISth.  He  went 
down  to  the  lower  regions,  and  brought  upon  earth  the  thre^headed  dog  Oer'  berus. 

L  To  Tkiftus,  wbo  is  stated  to  have  become  king  of  Athens,  are  attributed  many  explolla 
■iHm  to  tbose  perlbmed  by  fler'eule^  and  be  even  shared  in  some  of  the  eolerprfses  of  the 
latter.  By  hSs  wlae  laws  Theseus  Is  said  to  have  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Athenian 
greataess;  but  bis  name,  which  signifles  the  Orderer,  or  Regulator^  seems  to  indicate  Kpviod 
la  flroibB  Ueioiy,  raUfeer  than  an  IndivtduaY. 

%  The  JhfQmamtic  Xt^eHtimi,  la  said,  in  (he  popular  legend,  to  have  betin  undertaken  by 
JaoB  sad  iftv-four  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  Greece,  among  whom  were  Theseus  and 
Her' cBiee,  for  the  reeovery  of  a  jfoldhi/eeee  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  capital  of  Col'- 
chh^  a  provioee  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  £ux!ne.  The  adven- 
tBTRs  safled  from  lol'  eoa  in  the  ship  Ar'  go,  and  during  the  voysge  met  with  many  adventures. 
HivtBg  antved  at  Ooi'chia,  they  would  hare  been  unsuceesefrU  in  the  object  of  their  exped!- 
tim  had  aot  the  kli^  daiti^hter,  Medea,  who  was  an  enchantress^  fhlleU  in  love  with  Jason, 
sad  dcftaled  the  ptena  of  her  Afher  for  Ms  destruction.  Aft«r  a  long  return  voyage,  filled  with 
wntDooaadventurea,  moat  of  the  Argonauts  reached  Greece  in  safety,  where  Her'cnles,  in 
hanr  of  the  expedUoB,  ioaOtatsd  the  Olym'  pic  games. 

Smahaive  sappoaed  this  to  have  been  a  pimtleal  expedition ;  o&era,  that  it  was  undertake 
for  fte  fnapose  of  dlaoovery,  or  to  secure  some  commercial  estabHshment  on  the  shores  of  the 
Saiiaa,  wMIe  o4lien  have  regaided  the  legend  as  wholly  ftibuloua.  Says  Grote,  "•  X  repeat  the 
ofdtfeakiag  s^  expraaaod,  that  the  process  of  dlsaecttng  the  story,  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact, 
li  OW  afeogefoer  fruHtoM."— Ordf^«  Bist.  of  Oreeee,  1. 343. 

X  Tbe  foOowlBg  are  aald  to  hav«  been  the  circumstances  of  the  Tkiban  and  Jfr'gQHc  war, 
AitBf  d»  dcafh  of  €E'  dlpua,  king  of  Thebes,  it  was  agreed  between  his  two  sons,  Etdocles  and 
WiyidtB»  that  they  ahould  reign  alteruately,  each  a  yeah  Etdooles,  however,  the  elder, 
aller  hfa  foat  year  had  expfaied,  refbsed  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  when  the  laUer, 
•aatag  to  Ar'goB,  Indtteed  Adraa'tns,  king  of  that  place,  to  espouse  his  cause.  Adras'  tus 
■■Rfeed  an  army  againat  Thebes,  led  by  himself  and  seven  captains ;  but  aU  the  leaden  wer« 
ahte  before  the  city,  and  the  war  ended  by  a  single  combat  between  Et^odes  and  Polynioes, 
la  wUeh  both  brothers  felL  This  is  said  to  have  happened  twciit3N«veii  yatri  befon  tha 
%q|Hiwar.  Teayeanlalerthawar  waiieoewedby  theJI^'OTio^daBoanduitaof  Iboae  who 
wen  kitted  ia  tbe  flnt  Th«ban  war.  Borne  of  the  Grecian  ikitee  aapoaeM  the  caaaa  of  the 
Ar  gfvaa»  and  otbem  aided  tbe  Tb^bana ;  but  la  tha  end  ThebM  was  Aaadaaed  by  Milflllufolt- 
mi,  and  plundand  by  the  Ar*  gives. 
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lAioh  Ibd)e8  k  mmI  to  hAve  been  plcoidered  bj  ike  eenfederale 
Greeks.  , 

22.  Of  these  events,  the  Argonautic  expedition  has  nsuall j  been 
thought  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  as  having  been  conducted 

,  against  a  distant  country,  and  as  presenting  some  valid  claims  to 
oar  belief  in  its  historical  reality.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine  of  the  legend  are  purely  ideal 
personages  connected  with  Grecian  mythology, — that  Jason  was  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Samothrician*  god  or  hero  Jasion,*  the  pro- 
tector of  mariners,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  expedition  itself  is  a 
poetic  fiction  which  represented  the  commercial  and  piratical  voy- 
ages that  began  to  be  made,  about  this  period,  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Euxine.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  voyages  similar  to  that  rep- 
resented to  have  been  made  by  the  Argonauts,  or,  perhaps,  naval 
expeditions  like  those  attributed  to  Minos,'  the  Cr6tan^  prince 
and  lawgiver,  may  first  have  led  to  hostile  rivalries  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  and  Grecian  coasts,  and  thus  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Tro- 
jans.^ 

23.  The  Trojan  war,  rendered  so  celebrated  in  early  Grecian  his- 

1.  Snutkrdee  (the  llinielin  Sfcmoi,  now  flamottizakiO  Is  an  tahmd  in  the  northern  pezt  of 
the  JR'  gean  Sea,  abont  thirty  mile*  aonth  of  theThndan  coa«t  It  was  oeLebtated  for  the  qij»> 
teries  of  the  goddess  Cyb'  ele,  whose  priests  ran  about  with  dreadftil  cries  and  howUngs,  bea^ 
ing  on  timbrels,  elaahing  cymbals,  and  eatting  their  flesh  with  knives.    (See  Jdap  No.  uL) 

%  The  Ewtine  (Pon*  tos  Euxinus;  is  now  called  the  Biaek  Sta.  It  lies  l>etweca  the  aontb- 
western  proviooes  of  Russia  in  £urope,  and  Asia  Minor.  Its  greatest  length,  ft^m  east  to  west, 
is  upwards  of  700  milee,  and  Its  greatest  breadth  about  •100  miles.  Ita  waters  are  only  abowt 
one-seventh  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlantio-a  itot  attrlbutaUe  to  the  saline  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  of  the  northern  coast.  The  Euxine  is  deep,  and  singttlariyflnee  from  rocks  and  shoals. 
(Ass  Map  No.  V.) 

3.  JMiiiM  is  said,  in  the  Oredan  legends,  to  have  been  a  son  of  J^ipiter,  from  whom  he 
leaned  those  lawa  which  he  delivered  onto  men.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  amoo«  the 
Greeks  who  possessed  a  navy,  and  that  he  conquered  and  oolonbEed  several  island^  and  finaUj 
perished  in  an  expedition  against  8iel\y.  Some  regard  Minoa  simply  as  the  concetmtion  of 
that  spirit  of  order,  which,  about  his  time,  began  to  exhibit,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  a  regolar 
ajstem  of  laws  and  government.  He  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  periods  of  mytho^ 
ogy  and  history,  combining,  in  his  person,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

4.  Criu  (now  called  Candia)  is  a  large  mountainous  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  SO  mUet 
soutfa-eaat  from  Gape  Matapan  in  Greece— 160  miles  in  length  from  east  to  weet,  with  a  breadth 
averaging  about  SO  miles.  06te  was  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Jiipiier,  **  king  of  gods  aad 
men.''  Tlie  laws  of  Hinos  are  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  fisr  those  of  Lycur'gus;  and  the 
.wealth,  number,  and  flourishing  condlUon  of  the  CMtan  dlies,  are  repeatedly  ratand  te  by 

Homer.    (5«c  Map  No.  m.) 

a.  TUnMdFli  Oieeea,  1. 77-7i. 

b.  Aoooidlag  to  IXnwI'eeiia,  L  9, 3^  flie  abdnotion  of  Brt'en,  theeanse  of  flie  Trojan  war,  waa 
inviwltflalioii  of  ttie  abdnetion  of  Medea  by  Jason  In  the  Aigoeautle  expedition.  But  Herod'* 
oti»coesfMberbeek,flidatlrttmieatotbenMmrieiaasChsflrstcMae  of  contention  between 
the  AArtlflS  and  the  Oredans^  in  tanytag  sway  from  Ar'90%  lo^  a  priesteas  of  Itaio. 
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tory  1>7  the  poemfi  of  Horner,^  is  represented  to  have  beeu  under- 
taken aboat  the  year  1 173  befbre  the  Christian  era,  bj  t^e  oonfed- 
erate  prinees  of  Greece,  against  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Troy,* 
sitoat^  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  alleged  causes 
of  this  war,  aeeording  to  the  Griecian  legend,  were  the  following : 
Her  en,  the  moat  beautifol  woman  of  her  age,  and  daughter  of  Tyn'- 
dans,  Idi^  of  Laoedse'mon,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  all  the 
prinees  of  Greeee ;  when  Tyn'  darus,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
ohoorang  one  witiiout  displeasing  all  the  rest,  bemg  advised  by  the 
sage  Uljs'ses,  bound  the  suitors  by  an  oath  that  they  would  approve 
of  the  miinffaeneed  choice  of  Hel'en,  and  would  unite  together  to 
defend  her  person  and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to 
cany  her  off  from  her  husband.  MeneUus  became  the  choice  of 
Hel'en,  and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Tyn'  darus,  succeeded  to  the 
Taeant  throne  of  Laoed»'  mon.* 

24.  After  three  years,  Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  visited 
the  court  of  MeneUus,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  he  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  Hel'  en,  whom  he 
induced  to  iee  with  him  to  Troy.  MeneUus,  returning,  prepared  to 
avenge  the  outrage.  He  assembled  the  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
eomlMBing  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Agamem'  non,  brother 
of  Meneldns,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  Mdd  after  a  siege 
often  years  finally  took  the  city  by  stratagem,  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground  (1183  B.  0.)  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  become  exiles  in  distant 


t  Bmwv  ttegmtesl  aod  wril«ttorttM  poets,  often  styled  the /stlksr  of  poetiy,  was  prob- 
«>»  m  AiiartB  ffiioftir,  siilMwgh  ssrsn  Qiedsn  dttee  eontendsd  fttr  the  Iwmor  of  Ms  bfath.  No 
rlmiMiuuLS  orUs  life  an  known  with  say  oerlalnty,  except  that  he  was  a  wamlcH^e  po«t» 
aadiiw.  IteprlBSipal  woiks  of  Bonier  are  the  Iliad  and  the  OiC yM«y,->the  l)>mier  of 
wUAictaieB  the  ehemslaBoes  ef  fhftTrq)aa  war;  and  the  latter,  the  htotory  and  wanderinga 
«f  0^  sea  after  the  fhn  of  1^. 

2.  TViy,  the  Meoe  of  the  battles  deeeribed  la  the  Uiad,  stood  on  a  risfaig  groond  between  the 
mmB.  rtver  Slaoto  (now  the  Donbrek)  and  the  Seaman' der«  (now  the  Meodeie,)  on  the  coast 
«tA4»  mtiotf  lear  the  entrance  to  the  Hel'lespont.  New  Uinm  was  afterwards  bollton  the 
9«t  Mvbdlefed  to  be  the  site  of  the  aacieotdty,  about  three  mOesfhim  the  sea.  iSte  Mcp 
■sum. and  No. IV.)     ' 

1  Zeceda'aM,  or  Spar^U,  the  andent  capital  of  Laotala,  was  situated  in  a  plahi  of  ood- 
Moable  eoctent,  enibnclng  the  greater  part  of  I4ic6nla,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  moontahi 
dida  oTTayg^tos,  and  on  flie  east  by  the  leas  elerated  ridge  of  mount  Thomax,  between  which 
taws  the  Snrbtai^  on  the  seat  side  of  the  town.  In  early  times  Spar*  ta  was  without  walls,  Ly^ 
car  gos  having  impired  his  ooontrymcn  with  the  idea,  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town  consisted 
■My  hi  thevakv  of  its  dtiaeiM;  bot  flwtlflcalions  were  cfocted  alter  E^Mula  became  saltfect 
tsdHpoOe  ndenL  The  raasaiaa  of  Spar' ta  are  about  two  miles  north'tast  of  the  modem  town 
flfjlissrwb    («fsJMyNo.I.) 
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25.  Such  iS)  in  brief,  the  eommonij-reoeived  account  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  stripped  of  the  incredible  but  glowing  fictions  with  whiek 
the  poetic  genms  of  Homer  has  adorned  it.  But  although  the 
reality  of  some  such  war  as  this  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  its 
issae,  being  gathered,  even  by  Homer  himself,  only  from  traditional 
legends,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  other  compositions  besides 
the  Iliad,  are  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  hope  to 
penetrate.  The  aeconnts  of  Hel'  en  are  various  and  contradictory, 
and  so  connected  with  fabulous  beings — with  gods  and  goddesses — ae 
dearly  to  assign  her  to  the  department  of  mythology ;  while  the 
real  events  of  the  war,  if  such  ever  occurred,  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  fictions  with  which  they  are  interwoven.' 

26.  But  although  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  reality  of 
the  persons  and  events  mentioned  in  Homer's  poetic  account  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  yet  there  is  one  kind  of  truth  from  which  the  poet 
can  hardly  have  deviated,  or  his  writings  would  not  have  been  so  ae- 
oeptable  as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  his  ootemporaries  ;^— and 
that  is,  a  &ithfbl  portraiture  of  the  govemmeitt,  usages,  religious  no- 
tions, institutions,  manners,  and  general  condition  of  Grecian  society, 
during  the  heroic  age.* 

1.  Thus  the  most  aselent  aoeonnt  of  Hel'en  is,  that  she  wm  a  daughter  of  the  god  Ju- 
plter,  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a  swan ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  her  in  the  Iliad  as  "  begotten 
<^  Japitcr*''  When  only  seven  yean  of  age,  such  were  her  personal  attractions,  that  lli^aena, 
Icing  of  Athens,  having  become  enamored  of  her,  carried  her  off  from  a  fisstival  at  which  he 
saw  her  dancing ;  but  her  brothers  recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her 
fluniiy.  After  her  marriage  with  Menel&us,  it  Is  said  that  Jbpiter,  plotting  a  war  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  ridding  the  earth  of  a  portion  of  its  overatoeked  Inhabitants,  contrived  that  the  beanty 
of  HeV  en  shoald  involve  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  hoetiUtles.  At  a  banqoet  of  the  gods,  Dts- 
OQid,  by  the  dhfeotlon  of  JfipUer,  threw  Into  the  asnoibly  a  golden  an»la,  on  whieh  was  i»* 
iOrtbed,  **Tbe  apple  for  the  Vait  onei,''  (T9  Kaky  rd  frirXsv,)  or,  aa  in  ViigO,  PuUktrrimm  me 
hateto,  ^Let  the  most  beautlfBl  have  me.*'  The  goddesaea  J&noi,  Miner'  va,  and  Vairas,  daltt- 
iqg  it^  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  otTroj,  was  made  the  arbiter.  He  awaitled  the  prize  to 
Vai— >  who  had  promised  him  the  beautiftd  Hel'en  in  marriage,  if  he  wonld  deelde  in  her 
(kvor.  Venus  (the  goddeas  of  love  and  beauty)  caused  Paris  and  Bel'  en  te  beoome  mntoally 
eaamoied,  and  afterwaida  aided  the  TraifaDB  Ib  the  war  fliat  IbUowed.  Homer  repreaents  the 
heroes  aa  performing  prodlglea  of  valor,  shielded  and  aided  by  the  gods ;  and  the  gods  them- 
selves  as  mingling  in  the  strife,  and  taidng  part  with  the  oombataata.  The  goddeas  Mhier'  va, 
an  nnsnoeesflftil  competitor  for  the  prise  which  Paris  awarded  to  her  rival  Venus,  planned  the 
stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  which  concealed  within  its  side  a  band*  of  CJreeka,  who,  borne 
with  It  into  the  dty,  were  thus  enabled  to  open  the  gates  to  their  oonfedemtes  withoak 

a.  ^  Homer  was  regarded  even  by  the  andents  as  of  historical  auOiority.'*—'*  Truth  was  bis 
object  in  hta  accounts  and  descriptions,  as  Ihr  as  it  can  be  the  object  of  a  poe^  and  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  waa  necessary,  when  he  distinguishes  the  earlier  and  later  timee  or  ages.  Ho 
la  the  best  source  of  infbrmatton  respecting  the  heroic  age,"— J5r««renV  Pwlitict  of  Oreece,^.  82. 
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COTEMPORARY  HISTORY. 

1.  During  the  period  of  early  Grecian  history  which  we  have 
passed  oTer  in  the  present  chapter,  our  knowledge  of  the  ootempo- 
nuy  history  of  other  nations  is  exceedingly  limited.  Rome  had  not 
yet  a  beginning : — all  Europe,  except  the  little  Grecian  peninsula, 
wafi  in  the  dwrkness  of  harharism  :  in  Central  Western  Asia  we  in- 
deed aappoae  there  existed,  at  this  time,  large  cities,  and  the  flour- 
ishrag  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon;  but  from  them  we  can 
gather  no  reliable  historic  annals.  In  north-eastern  Africa,  indeed, 
the  Egyptian  empire  had  abeady  attained  the  meridian  of  its  glory ; 
but  of  the  chronological  detail  of  Egyptian  history  ducing  this  pe- 
riod we  know  comparatively  nothing.  What  is  known  relates  prib- 
eqially  to  the  conquests  of  the  renowned  Sesos'  tris,  an  Egyptian 
aonaroh,  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  cotemporary 
with  0th'  uiel,  the  first  judge  of  Israel,  and  with  C6crops,  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  Athens,  although  some  modern  authors  place  his 
reign  a  kimdred  years  later.*  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  achieved 
many  brilliant  conquests  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father.  After  he 
esBie  to  the  ^one  he  made  vast  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  raised  an  army  which  is  said  to  have  numbered  six  hun- 
dred thousand  foot  and  twenty-four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty- 
seven  thousand  armed  chariots.  He  conquered  Lib'  ya*  and  Ethiopia,* 
after  which,  entering  Asia,  he  overran  Arabia,  subdued  the  Assyrians 
and  Modes,  and  even  led  his  victorious  hosts  beyond  the  Ganges :' 

1.  Z4»*f«  ifl  fte  name  which  the  Greek  and  Ronuin  poets  ggve  to  AMca.  In  a  more  r»- 
lincleil  aenee,  however,  the  naaie  was  applied  to  that  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Heditei^ 
OBeu,  which  Uea  between  £gypt  on  the  east  and  THpoll  od  the  west,— the  most  impertit 
pezt  of  wbidi  tenritorj  la  embraced  In  the  present  Barca. 

8.  /laiiMit  Etki^ia  comprised,  principally,  the^present  eoantrles  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia, 
soalkcrilgypt. 

X  The  QoMgesy  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos,  flowing  south-eaat  tiirongh  the  north- 

a.  The  era  of  the  accession  of  Sesos'  tris,  may  be  placed  at  1565  B.  C. ;  that  of  0th'  niel  at 
ISM ;  aid  the  sapposed  founding  of  Athens  at  1558,— the  latter  two  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Hales.  In  SalUii  the  date  for  Seeoa'  trto  Is  1481 ;  Hereen  *^aboni  ISOCT ;  Russeirs  Egypt,  1309; 
Miire,''be:ween  1400  and  1410";  GUddon's  Egypt,  1565;  and  ChampoUon  Figeac  (making 
fletos'  Ms  tlie  same  as  Ramses  IV^  at  the  head  of  the  lOth  dynasty),  1473.  Euaebius,  followed 
by  Taber  and  Playfahvsuppoees  that  Scsos'  tris  was  the  immediate  siiccessor  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
wai  drowned  in  the  R«l  Sea;  while  Manham,  foUowed  by  Newton,  attempts  to  Identify  him 
with  the  Shisfaak  of  Scripture  who  invaded  Judea— a  diflbrence,  according  to  various  systems 
ef  ehrenelaiar,  of  ftoa  W>  to  a»  yeera.    Mr.  Bryant  endeavors  to  prove  ttMt  no  such  person 


Since  the  Inteipretatiott  of  the  hieroglyphica,  however,  the  piteol|itf  gromd  of  dispvte  on  this 
sabject  among  the  learned,  appears  to  be,  whether  the  Seeos'  trto  so  renowned  in  htslory  was 
the  nme  as  Bamaes  III.,  the  fourteenth  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  or  the  same  as  Ramses  TV.,  the 
first  king  of  the  19th  dj-nasty,  there  being  a  difTerenoe  between  the  twoof  about  a  hundred  years. 
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he  id  also  said  to  have  passed  over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Scythians/  when  scaroitj  of 
provisions  stopped  the  progress  of  his  conquests.  That  the  fame  of 
his  deeds  might  long  suryive  him,  he  erected  columns  in  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  on  which  was  inscribed,  "  Sesos'  tris,  king 
of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords,  subdued  this  country  by  the  power  of  hb 
arms."  Some  of  these  columns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  days  of  Herod'  otus. 

3.  The  deeds  and  triumphs  of  Sesos'tris  are  also  wrought,  in 
sculpture  and  in  painting,  in  numerous  temples,  and  on  the  meet 
celebrated  obelisks,  from  Ethiopia  to  Lower  Egypt.  At  Ipsambool,' 
in  Nubia,  is  a  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rook,  whose  front  or  fa- 
cade is  supported  by  four  colossal  figures  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
each  sixty  feet  high,  all  statues  of  Sesos'  tris,  ]he  faces  of  which  bear 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  the  same  king  at  Mem'  phJB. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  are  covered  with  numerous  sculptures  on  his 
torical  subjects,  representing  the  conquests  of  this  prince  in  Afrioa. 
Among  them  are  processions  of  the  conquered  nations,  carrying  the 
riches  of  their  country  and  laying  them  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror 
and  even  the  wild  animals  of  the  desert — antelopes,  apes,  giraffes, 
and  ostriches — are  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  Were  it  not  for  the  many  similar  monumental  evidences  of  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  which  have  been  recently  discovered,  oorrobo- 
rative  of  the  deeds  which  profane  authors  attribute  to  him,  we  mig^i 
be  disposed  to  regard  Sesos'  tris  as  others  have  done,  as  no  more  than 
a  mythological  personification  of  the  Sun,  the  god  of  day,  ^Hhe 
giant  that  rejoiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other."  But  with  such  an  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  sub: 
jeot,  we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  this  mighty  conqueror,  al- 
though probably  his  exploits  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
vanity  of  his  chroniclers ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  deeds 
of  several  monarchs  have  been  attributed  to  one.  After  the  return 
of  Sesos'  tris  from  his  conquests,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
time  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  encouraging  the  arts,  erecting  tern- 

eastern  part  of  HladoBteo,  enten  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  a  great  number  of  months,  near 
Calontta. 

L  Thrace^  a  huge  tnct  of  oomitiynDV  embraced  in  Tvaktj  te  Boiope,  and  bordering  on  the 
Propontia,  or  aea  of  Mannora,  exteaded  flrom  Macedonia  and  the  JE'  gean  Sea  on  the  aouth-woct, 
to  the  Euxhie  on  the  north-eaat.  North  of  the  Thtadans,  extendhig  along  the  fiuxtoe  to  the 
ilTer  Danube,  was  the  oountry  of  the  Scfthiana, 

8.  fptamboMlf  BO  celebrated  for  Ita  welHcnown  excavated  temples,  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
NttUa,  oa  the  werten  bank  of  &e  Nile. 
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flee  to  the  gods,  and  improving  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom.  After 
liii  time  we  know  little  of  the  history  of  Egypt  until  the  reign  of 
Pbsraoh-Necho,  m  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  who  is  re- 
marksble  for  his  successes  against  Jerusalem. 

5.  At  the  period  which  we  have  assigned,  somewhat  arbitrarily, 

for  the  commenoement  of  Grecian  history,  1856  years  before  the 

Ohristiau  era,  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacol),  was  governor 

over  Egypt ;  and  his  Other's  family,  by  invitation  of  Pharaoh,  had 

settled  in  Goshen,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

This  is  sapposed  to  have  been  about  three  centuries  before  the  time 

of  Sesos'iris.     On  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  circumstances  of  the  de- 

soeiHiants  of  Jacob,  who  were  now  called  Israelites,  were  greatly 

ehaiged.    "  A  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph  ;"*  and  the  children 

of  Israel  became  servants  and  bondsmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.    Two 

ftmidred  years  they  were  held  in  bondage,  when  the  Lord,  by  his 

servant  Moses,  brought**  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand 

and  an  outstretched  arm,  after  inflicting  the  most  grievous  plagues 

vpon  their  oppressors,  and  destroying  the  pursuing  hosts  of  Pharaoh 

in  die  Red  Sea.     (1648  B.  C.) 

6.  Forty  years  the  Israelites,  numbering  probably  two  millions 
of  sooLs,^  wandered  in  the  wilderness  on  the  north-western  confines 
of  Arabia,^  supported  by  miraculous  interposition ;  for  the  country 
was  then,  as  now,  '^  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drouth 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that  no  man  passed  through,  and 
iHiwe  no  man  dwelt  ;"^  and  after  they  had  completed  their  wander- 
iDgis,  and  another  generation  had  grown  up  since  they  had  left  Egypt, 
tiiey  came  to  the  river  Jordan,*  and  passing  through  the  bed  of  the 

L  Arabia  is  an  ezienslTe  peniiiRilA  at  the  aoath-westem  flaclramity  <yf  Ada,  lying  hamedlatdy 
•ttof  the  Bed  Sea.  It  ie  inoetlj  a  rocky  and  deeert  oomitiy,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes 
of  Anba,  the  descendante  of  UhmaeL  They  tdll  retain  the  ehencter  glyen  to  tbeta*  ancestor. 
The  desert  has  contfaraed  to  be  the  home  of  the  Arab;  he  has  been  a  man  of  war  from  his 
Joiitk;**hb  hand  againet  every  man,  and  erery  man's  hand  against  him."    (Oen.  xvl.  19.) 

S.  Ihe  mer  Jordan  (See  Map,  No.  VI.)  rises  towaids  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  on  the 
vesteni  slope  of  Mount  fiemon,  and  alter  a  south  oourae  of  aboot  forty  miles,  opens  into  the 
sea  of  Gablee  near  the  anoteot  town  of  Bethaaida.  AAer  passta^  through  this  lake  or  sea, 
wbkt  isahoot  tUleen  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  and  on  and  near  which  ooeurred  so  many 
skrikiqg  scenes  in  the  history  of  Christ,  it  pursues  a  winding  southerly  ooone  of  about  ninety 
nOai  thPM^  a  narrow  vaU^,  and  then  empties  its  waters  taHo  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  river- 
TsUey  was  the  dweHing  of  Lot,  *^who  pitched  hia  teals  toward  Sodom''  (Gea.  xlH.  11, 12) ;  and 
■"la  the  vale  of  SkkUm^  which  is  the  salt  sea»*>  eeeuifed  the  battle  of  the^'fonr  Ungs  with  Ave.'* 
(Gen.  xv.)   The  laraelites  pamed  the  Jordan  near  Jerleho  (Josh,  lit  14*17) ;  the  prophets  ElQah 

a.  Parq>hraeed  by  Josephus  aa  meaning  that  the  kingdom  had  passed  to  another  dynasty. 

b.  IMS,  BJD. 

c  They  had  6Q3|SS9m«i»  above  SI  ymn  of  age,  not  reckoning  Levltes.  Exodus,  xxxviii.  S8. 
d.  Jeremiah,  ii.  6. 
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stream,  whkh  rolled  back  its  waters  on  their  approach,  eiit«!«d  the 
promised  land  of  Palestine.^  The  death  of  Moees  had  left  the  ffj^* 
ernment  in  the  hands  of  Joshua.  And  "  Israel  served  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  ^e  days  of  the  elders  that  ootlived 
Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  thftt  he  had 
done  for  his  chosen  people.''* 

7.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  election  of  S«al 
as  first  king  of  Israel,  irtiioh  latter  event  oooorred  about  seventy 
years  after  the  supposed  siege  of  Troy,  Israel  was  ruled  by  judgee, 
who  were  appointed  through  the  agency  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
divine  oracle,  in  accordance  with  the  theocratic  f<Hrm  of  government 
established  by  Moses.  After  the  death  of  Joshua,  however,  the  Is* 
raelites  often  apostatized  to  idolatry,  for  whioh  they  were  punished 
by  being  successively  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. First  they  were  subdued  by  tibe  king  of  Mesopot^onia,^  after 
which  the  Lord  raised  up  0th'  niel  to  be  their  deliverer  (1564  B.  C) : 
a  second  defection  was  punished  by  eighteen  years  of  servitude  to  ike 
king  of  the  Mdabites,'  from  whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  eater- 

and  EUaha  afterwardB  dlrkled  the  watdra  to  prove  their  dlyine  mbsion  (2  Kings,  zl.  8) ;  the 
leper  Naaman  vas  oommanded  to  waah  la  Jordan  and  be  clean  (S  Kings,  W.  10) ;  and  U  la  this 
fltream  In  which  Jeaus  was  baptized  before  he  entered  on  bia  divine  miaalon.  (Matt  ill.  VH,  Im.) 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan  empties,  is  so  called  from  the  hearlneas  and  consequent 
atfllnfisa  of  Its  waters,  which  contain  one-fonrth  part  of  their  weight  of  salts.  The  country 
around  this  hike  Is  exceedingly  dreary,  and  the  soil  Is  deatitate  of  Tegetadon.  Sodom  and  Q^ 
morrah  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  and  ruins  of  the 
overthrown  cities  are  said  to  have  been  seen  on  ila  westera  borders.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

1.  Palestine,  a  part  of  modem  Syria,  now  embnced  ia  Tofkey  In  Asia,  ilea  at  the  eartwn 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  extending  north  and  south  along  the  coast  about  900 
miles,  and  having  an  extreme  breadth  of  about  80  miles.  Though  In  antiquity  the  northern 
part  of  Paleadne  was  the  seat  of  the  Phoenicians,  a  great  commercial  people,  yet  there  are 
now  few  good  harbors  on  the  coast,  those  of  Tyre  and  Sldon,  once  so  fkmousy  being  now  for 
the  most  pait  blocked  up  with  aawL  The  country  of  PaleHine  eonriata  principally  of  rugged 
hills  and  narrow  valleys,  although  it  haa  a  few  plalna  of  eonaldeimble  extent  Tliera  are  many 
•tieama  fttUlng  Into  the  Btediterramao,  the  largest  of  whiek  U  the  Orontes,  at  the  north,  but 
none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  river  Jordan,  on  the  east,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Ae- 
phaiao  Lake,  or  Detd  Sea,  which  lalMiv  •>»«(  56  miles  hi  length,  and  90  hi  extreme  width, 
now  filia  the  plain  where  once  stood  the  dtiea  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah*  Nortii  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  the  JUke  of  Gennesareth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  theatre  of  some  most  remarkable  mir- 
acles. (Matthew  viU. ;  Lnfce  vlU. ;  and  Matthew  xix.  95.)  The  principal  mountains  of  Palea- 
tine  are  thoee  of  Lebanon,  running  in  ranges  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally 
connecting  with  mounts  Horeb  and  GKnal,  near  the  Golf  of  Sues.  JEnvsALXK,  the  capital 
city  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land,  wiU  be  descdbed  in  a  nbaeqaent  arM»,iSeep.  164,  McCM' 
ieek ;  artldea  £^ria.  Said,  or  Sldon,  Dead  Sea,  Lebanon,  Ifcc.)    {Map  No.  VL) 

9.  The  .tf  AiMiw,  so  eaUed  flnm  Moab,  the  aoa  of  Lot  (G«L  six.  S3>,  dwelt  hi  the  ooOBtry  OD 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.   <Jf^No.VL> 

a.  Joshua,  xxlv.  31. 

b.  Numbens  i"-  ^  Some  think  that  the  country  here  retered  to  was  in  the  vfdnity  of 
Damascus,  and  not «"  beyond  the  Euphrates,*'  aa  Meaopottaiia  wouU  tepiy.   (8m  Cteteya«>a 

Civil  Hxet.  of  the  Jewf,  90-33.) 


j^ungTslor  of  EhacL^  Aftdr  his  c|^aik  die  larftelUes  a^ain  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  ihe  Lord,  and  "  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabifi  king  of  Gaaaaji,"'  under  whose  omel  yoke  they  groaned  twenty 
jeais^  when  the  prophetess  Deborah,  and  Barak  her  general,  were 
made  the  instnuneots  of  their  liberation.  The  Canaanites  were 
rented  with  great  sdaqghter,  vad  their  leader  Sisera  slain  by  Jael,  in 
whose  tent  he  had  sov^^t  refoge.^ 

8.  Afterwards,  the  children  of  Israel  were  delivered  over  a  prey 
to  the  Midianitee  and  Amalekites,'  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  who 
^^  came  iq»  with  their  cattle  and  their  teats,  as  gras^oppers  for  mnl- 
titndei"  Bat  the  prophet  Gide<m,  ehosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  the 
liberator  of  hb  people,  taking  with  him  only  three  hundred  men, 
made  a  ni^t  attack  on  the  oamp  of  the  «iemy,  upon  whom  suoh  fear 
iell  that  they  slew  each  other ;  so  that  a  hundred  and  twenfy  thou- 
aud  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  only  fifteen  thousand  es- 
ei^  by  fli^t  In  the  height  of  their  joy  and  gratitude,  the  peo- 
ple would  have  made  Gideon  king,  but  he  said  to  them, "  Not  I,  nor 
my  son,  but  Jbhovah  shall  reign  over  you."<^ 

9.  Again  the  idolatry  of  tiie  Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  the  Lord 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines'  and  the  Ammonites,* 
from  whom  they  were  finally  delivered  by  the  valor  of  Jephthah.^ 
At  a  later  period  the  Philistines  oppressed  Israel  forty  years,  but  the 
people  found  an  avenger  in  the  prowess  of  Samson.®  After  the 
death  of  Samson  the  aged  Eli  judged  Israel,  but  the  crimes  of  his 
sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  aid  him  in  the 
government,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  warriors  of  Israel  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philis- 

1.  The  Ckuamaitety  eo  called  flrom  Canaan,  one  of  the  aona  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6-19),  then  dwelt 
la  Ite  towbnda  of  the  Galilee  of  the  GentUea,  between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Bvik,  dexending  ttom  Mount  Tkbor  (see  Map),  attacked  Staera  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer 
KJriMm.  {Map  No.  VL) 

91  The  JfUMJute»,  so  called  flrom  one  of  the  sona  of  Abraham  by  Keturafa,  dwelt  in  western 
Arabia,  near  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Amaltkites  dwell  in  the  wilderness  between  the 
DesdaeattdtbeRedSea.    (Map  Vo,VL) 

3L  The  PMHstines  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  sonth-westem  borders  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast 
ef  the  Meditenranean,  as  far  north  as  Mount  Carmel,  the  commenoement  of  the  Phoenician 
lerrftoriea.  Their  principal  towns  were  Gaza,  Gafth,  Asoalon,  and  Meglddo,  for  which  see  Map. 
The  Israelite  tribes  of  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  bordered  on  their  territories. 
'*Tbe  whole  of  the  towns  of  the  coai^  oontfnned  In  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and  Phcenidans, 
aad  nerer  permanenUjr  M\  imder  Oie  dominion  of  Israel."— CocAayne**  HUt.  of  the  Jews^  p.  44. 

4.  Tlie  JIntmoniug  (see  Map)  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  eastward  of  the  IsraeUtd 
tribes  tlutt  settled  east  of  the  Jordan. 

a.  Jodgea^  tIL  15-aa  h.  Jadgea,  iv.  c  Judges,  ri. ;  vii. ;  vlii. 

d.  Jndgea,  z.  7;  iL  33.  e.  Jodgea,  xiiL  1 ;  xir.;  xt. ;  xtI. 
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tinds.^  The  prophet  Saahuel  was  divinely  chosen  as  ihe  sacoessor  of 
Eli.  (1152  B.  G.)  His  administration  was  wise  and  prudent,  but 
in  his  old  age  the  tyranny  of  his  sons,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy as  his  deputies,  induced  the  people  to  demand  a  king  who 
should  rule  over  them  like  the  kings  of  other  nations.  With  reluct- 
ance Samuel  yielded  to  the  popular  request,  and  by  divine  guidance, 
anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  king  over  Israel.^  (1110 
B.  C.) 

10.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  civil  history  of  the  Israelites 
down  to  the  period  of  the  establishm^it  of  a  monarchy  over  them, 
in  the  person  of  Saul,  at  a  date,  according  to  the  chronology  which 
we  have  adopted,  seventy-three  years  later  than  the  supposed  destruc* 
tion  of  Troy.  It  is,  however,  the  religious  history,  rather  than  the 
civil  annals,  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  possesses  the  greatest 
value  and  the  deepest  interest ;  but  as  our  limits  forbid  our  enter- 
ing upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  the  former,  and  the  one  can- 
not be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  without  the  greatest  violence, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bible  for  full  and  satisfactory  details  of 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews,  contenting  ourselves  with 
having  given  merely  such  a  skeleton  of  Jewish  annals,  in  connection 
with  profane  history,  as  may  serve  to  render  the  comparative  chro- 
nology of  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension. 

a.  1  9am.  Ir.  10.  b.  x.  1. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  UNCERTAIN  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY: 

XCfSKIXDie  Flow  1HB  CHAIK  OT  THS  TROJAIV  WAR  TO  THK  FIESV  WAE  WITa  PSRSU : 

1168  TO  490  &  a  =  698  txabs. 

AN ALFSra  1.  Introdootoiy.-^S.  Coineqaeiices  of  the  Trojan  war.-^.  Thusa'  uan  cov- 
Qr»jT.— [Epirna.  Pin*  dus.  Pen^ua.] — 4.  Boo'  tiaw  coitqitbst.— ifio'  liaw  hioration.  [Lea'- 
teiL  5  DtOB.']  Sbtvsii  or  tbs  Bbraoli'  d<.— 4L  Numben  and  miUtaiy  eharaoter  of  the 
Uteiuub— PaaaaffB  of  Che  Corinthian  Gulf.— [Corinthian  lBthmua.~Gortnthian  GoIH— Naupae'- 
tn}— 7.  Dorian  conqneat  of  the  Peloponnesus.  [Arcftdia.  AchAia.]  I6Qian  and  Ddrian  ml- 
galhafc-  a  DMan  invaalon  of  At' tiea.— [Athens.  Delphos.]  Belf-aacrifloe  of  CMroa. 
Ggiwuineut  of  At' tica.— ^.  [Lactoln.]  Its  govemment.  Lycur'gus.— 10.  Travela  of  Lyenr'- 
goB.  [The  Binhmina.]  IitsiiTVTioNa  or  Lycur'ous.— 11.  Plutarch's  accounts-senate— 
aiswWIiw  ■dlflaion  of  laada.—lS.  Movable  property.  The  eorreney^— 13.  Public  tables. 
Oh^act  of  Spartan  edneadon,  and  aim  of  Lyonr'gua.— 14.  Dlapntea  about  Lycur'goa.  Hla 
supposed  fate,  [Delphos,  Crbte.  and  E'  Us.]— 15.  The  three  clasfles  of  the  I6nian  population. 
T^tttment  of  the  H^lota.— 16.  The  provinciala.  Their  condition.— 17.  [MeaaAnia.  Ithdme.] 
Fnrr  Mm9»%'kum  wae.  BeaulUof  the  war  to  the  Mesaeniana.— !&  Ita  infloenee  on  the 
Spaitana.  8bcoxd  MessC  miar  war.  Aristom'enes.— 19.  ThePoetl^rtsB'us.  [Corinth.  Sic'' 
yoo.^  Battle  of  the  Pamlaus.  The  Arc&dlans.  90.  Results  of  the  war.— 21.  Goremment  of 
Athsw.  DRA'oo.^4ia  Bererlty  ofhislawa.— JQ.  AnarAy.  Lioislatiom  or  Solom.  Solon's 
faaegrtty.— 94.  Diatressea  of  the  people.  The  needy  and  the  rich.— 85.  The  policy  of  Solon. 
Debtora-landa  of  the  po<»^impri8onment.  Ciassiflcation  of  the  citizens.— 96.  DtsabiUtlea 
and  priTilegea  of  fhe  fourth  daae.  General  policy  of  Solon'a  system.— 97.  The  nine  arehona. 
Ihe  Senate  of  Poor  Hundred.— 98.  Court  of  the  Areop'  agns.  Its  powers.  Institutions  of 
Solon  eompared  with  the  Spartan  code.— 39.  Party  feuds.  Pisis'  tratus.— 30.  His  usurpation 
«f  pffwer.  Oppoeltlon  fcs  *>Mi  character  of,  hia  goTemnent— 31.  The  eons  of  Piais'  trataa. 
Conspiracy  of  Uann6dlna  and  Aristogiton.— KIL  Expulsion  op  thk  PiaisTEATina.  Inirigoea 
oTHipplas.  [Tjyd'ia.  Per' sia.]— 33.  The  Grecian  eolonies  conquered  by  Croe' sua— by  the 
fMana.  Applieatl<m  fbr  aid.— 34.  Ion'  ic  Rryolt.  Athens  and  Eubcs'  a  aid  the  I6nlana. 
[EaboBa.   Sar'dia.   Eph'eaua.]    Beaulto  of  the  Ionian  war.   [MlMtua.]   Deaigna  of  Darius. 

CoRHPORART  HiaroRTd— I.  PHOtHX  ciAM  HISTORY.  1.  Geography  of  PhoBuicia.— 3.  Euiy  hia- 

tfliy  of  Fhcenidn.    Political  condition.    Colonies.— 3.  Supposed  circumnaTlgation  of  AMca.— 

4.  Omnereial  relations.    11.  Jbwisr  History— continuation  of.— 6.  AccMsIon  of  Saul  to  the 

throne.  »Hotghter  of  the  Am' monitee.  [Jitbeeh  Gil' ead.  Gil' gal.]  WarwilhthePhilistinea.— 7. 

Wan  vith  the  surrounding  nations.    Saul's  disobedience.— 8.  David- his  prowess.    [Gath.] 

SanTsJealony  of  David.  Davld'Bintegrlty.—9.  Death  of  Saul.  [Mount  Gil' boa.]  Division  of  the 

kingdom  between  David  and  bh'bosheth.  [HObron.]  Unionofthetril>es.— 10.  Limited  possesa- 

lODsofibeliraelltea.  [lyre.  Sidon.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.]  David  takes  Jerusalem  .—11.  His  other 

coDquestai   [Syria.    Damascus.    Babbah.]    Siege  of  Rabbah.    Close  of  David's  reign.— 19. 

Solooon.    Hia  wiadom—fhme— commercial  relations.— 13.  His  impiety.    Close  of  bis  reign.— 

K  Revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.    Their  subsequent  history.— 15.  Rehoboam's  reign  over  Judah. 

Befgn  of  Ahaz.    Hezeklah.    Signal  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians.- 17.  Corroborated  by  pro- 

Ikne  history.— Id.  Account  given  by  Herod'  otus.- 19.  Reigns  of  Manaa'  seh,  A'  mon,  Joaiah, 

and  Jeb6xhaz.— SOi  Reign  of  Jehoialdm— of  Jechoniah.— 21.  Reign  of  Hezelciah.    Deatruo- 

tfoB  of  Jerusalem.— SI   Captivity  of  the  Jews.— 33.   RebuUding  of  Jerusalem.     IH.   Ro- 

XAJi  HuToRT.— SM.  FoondlngofRome.— IV.  Persian  History.- 95.  Dissolution  of  the  As* 

9rian  eaq>ln.— 90.  Brtabllshment  of  the  empire  of  the  Medea  and  Bahylonlana.   FlMi  and 
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•eeond  eaptivfty  of  the  Jews.— 37.  Other  conqnesto  of  NebvchndiMK'  zar.  His  war  with  the 
PhoBoicluiB.— 88.  With  the  EgyptUns.  Fattlment  of  &g6kSel^  prophecy.— SQl  Impiety  and 
pride  of  Nebaobadnez'  xar.  His  puaiihmenL— 30.  JlaUhaa'  zaHa  Ni^B.  Blae  of  the  sepante 
kingdom  of  M^dia.  Founding  of  the  Persian  empire.— 31.  Cyrus  defeats Cns'  sus— cubjugates 
the  Grecian  colonies— conquers  Babylon.  Prophecies  relating  to  Babylon.— 33.  Remainder  of 
the  rafgn  of  Qyraa.— S3.  Reign  of  Camby'aea.  [Jiipiter  Am'jBon.}— 84.  Aeceaslon  of  Darlw 
Hyatas'pes.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Babyloa.— 3S.  Expedition  against  the  ficythiana. 
[Scylhia.  Rirer  Don.  Thrace.]— 36.  Other  events  in  the  history  of  Darius.  Bis  aims,  policy, 
and  govemment.— 37.  Extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

1.  Pa86!no  from  the  fabaloiui  era  ef  Greekn  histovj,  we  «Biler 
upon  a  period  when  the  crude  fictions  of  more  than  mortal  herooB, 
and  demigods,  begin  to  give  place  to  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  but  still  the  vague,  disputed,  and  often  contradictory  annals 
on  which  we  are  obliged  to  rely,  shed  only  an  uncertain  light  around 
us ;  and  even  what  we  have  gathered  as  the  most  reliable,  in  the 
present  chapter,  perhaps  cannot  wholly  be  taken  as  undoubted  his- 
toric truth,  especially  in  chronological  details. 

2.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  represented 
by  Greek  historians,  were  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  the  victors  than 
to  the  vanquished.  The  return  of  the  Greeian  heroes  to  their  ooun- 
try  is  represented  by  Homer  and  other  early  writers  to  have  been 
full  of  tragical  adventures,  while  their  long  absence  had  encouraged 
usurpers  to  seise  many  of  tiieir  thrones ;  and  hence  arose  fierce  wars 
and  intestme  commotions,  which  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
€h«oian  civilization. 

3.  Among  these  petty  revolutions,  however,  no  events  of  general 
ltiizssa'  uan  interest  oocurred  until  about  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of 

ooMQUBCT.  Troy,  when  a  people  from  Eplrus,*  passing  over  the 
mountain  <^ain  of  Pin'  dns,*  descended  into  the  rich  plains  which  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  Pen6us,*and  finally  conquered^  the  country,  to 

1.  The  country  of  Bpirusj  comprised  In  the  present  Turkish  provlnoe  of  Alb&nia,  was  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  Greece,  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of 
Venice,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bfacedunia,  and  on  the  east  by  Macedunia  and  Thea'- 
saly.  The  Inhabitants  In  early  times  were  probably  Pelas'gfc,  but  they  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered ever  to  have  belonged  to  tlio  Hellenic  race,  or  Grecians  proper.  Eplrus  is  principally 
distinguiebod  in  Roman  history  as  the  country  of  the  celebrated  Pyr'  rhus  (see  p.  149.)  The 
earliest  oracle  of  Greece  was  that  of  Dod6na  In  Eplrus,  but  Its  exact  locality  is  unknown. 
There  was  another  oracle  of  the  same  name  in  Thes'  saly.    (Map  No.  I.) 

9.  Pin'  dtu  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  chain  which  separated  Tlies'  saly  from  Epirua. 
(Map  No.  I.) 

3.  Peniiu,  the  principal  river  of  Thes'  saly,  rises  In  the  Pin'  dus  mountains,  and  flowing  in  a 
course  generally  east,  passes  through  the  vale  of  Tern'  pe,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Ther- 
maic  GnU;  now  the  gulf  of  Salonica,  a  branch  of  the  M'  geaa  Sea,  or  Archipelago.  (Jfop 
No.L) 

^  AihouftlSMIka 
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idiieh  Hm^  gH?e  tibe  name  of  Uies'saly ;  Mving  away  most  of  tbe 
^^^^■^llilal^ii^  and  Todndag  those  who  remained  to  the  eondiiion  of 
aecb,  or  agrionltand  aiaves. 

4  The  fbgithee  froHi  Thee'  ealy,  driren  from  tiieh*  own  eoontrf , 
passed  over  into  B<B6tia,  which  they  snbdaed  after  a  long  n.  b<zo'tian 
■troggle,  TmHating  their  own  oonqnerora  in  the  dufiosal    i»n<vjsn, 
<vf  the  infaabitanta.     The  unsettled  state  of  society  oeoasioned  by  the 
Tkaw^Kaai  aad  BosMaa  eonqinats  waa  the  eanse  of  eoUeeting  to- 
gether Tariooa  baooda  of  fngitiyes,  who,  being  jnined  by  adventnrets 
from  PekfOBii^eiK,  paased  over  into  Asia,*  eonstitatingthe  JEMan 
migraiumj  »  oalled  from  the  race  which  took  the  prin-  ni.  .bo'lian 
e^al  share  in  il     They  estaUtthed  their  settlements  m  »»a>ion. 
the  ficHiity  of  ^tt»  i«ns  of  Troy,  and  on  the  opposite  ialand  of  Lee'- 
hsB^'  whfle  OB  tiw  main  land  they  built  many  oities,  whieh  were  eom* 
pnsed  in  twatve  StaitM,  the  whole  of  whieh  formed  the  ilMian  Oon- 
ftderacy. 

5.  AbQ>ot  twenty  years  after  the  Thesstiian  eontjaest,  tiie  DMans, 
a  Hellenic  tribe,  whose  ootintry,  I>6ris,'  a  moontainoos  region^  waa 
em  the  aooth  of  Thee'  saiy,  being  probably  haraesed  by  their  northern 
iia^hors,  and  desxroos  of  a  settlement  in  a  more  fertile  territory) 
aonmeinoed  a  migration  to  the  Peloponn^snay  aeeempanied  by  por> 
tions  of  other  tribes,  and  led,  as  was  asserted,  by  descendants  of 
Hier'oaleSy  who  had  formerly  been  driv^  into  exile  from  the  latter 
otoBtry.     Tys  important  event  in  Grecian  history  is  ^  m^jbh 
mBBiiikeMehiirn(ftkeIIisraclt(kd,   The  migration  of  the     owtm 
Birians  was  similar  in  its  oharaoto^  to  the  retnm  of  the  m^^ow'd-* 
Xvadites  to  Palestine,  as  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  obil- 
4n%  iKTspared  for  whatever  Ibrtone  shoold  award  them. 

0.  The  DArisns  oonld  muster  about  twenty  thousand  fighting  m^^ 
and  aUhongh  they  W(»e  greatly  inferior  in  nnmbers  to  the  inhabit- 
aatisf  die  eonntries  whioh  they  conquered,  theur  superior  military 
taatMlagpear  generally  to  have  insured  them  an  easy  victory  in  tha 


i.  Zcv'lM^  OM  or  tiM  BOfi  cdebnted  or  ih»  eraatan  iilf»d%  now  MUrt 
priMripil  clty,UM  on  ttecoMt  or  Aala  Minor,  north  oT  tbe  flntnuM  to  tho  Chdr  of  flM^nHu 
ftnrVmny^JLe^'bot  iwntiiliiwl  nine  flourishing  cltt«a,  founded  mottfyhfl^  MbVmt,   The 
Ui'Maia  were  nolorioiie  ibr  their  dleioliite  mnnetB,  vhlle  et  the  leae  thae  fh«r  were 
a<f^tfMiiiil tar tiadtoefel oiiMTrtloa»  and e^ieehJiy ftr poetiy mi wmki.   (jm^mhltt,} 

^J)a^»«iaUjmaotiiiiioaeooaiti7,eKlen«iiigon|rehoiaafflfn^  hi  lenglh^iVM 
AKtoAgAdWiMtfherXhfli'flplr,  Horn  whiohH  was  sepanMed  ^ them^oruoMlCB'to. 
th»MtaMV«ie«h«inafll<pow«rAi|ortheHe11tatetiihesi   (JivVoi.1.) 
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open  field.  Twioe,  hdwe^er,  Ifcejr  were  repelled  i&  their  attempte  to 
lireak  through  the  OorintliuQ  isthmus,'  the  key  to  Southern  Greeee^ 
when,  warned  bj  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  guarded 
isthmuS)  and  crosring  the  Oorhi&iaH  Gulf*  from  Naupac'  tns,*  landed 
safely  on  the  north-western  ooaet  of  the  peninsula.    (B.  C.  1 104). 

7.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  ezo^t  tiie  omtral  and  mountainous 
district  of  Arcadia*  and  the  coast  proyinoe  of  Aeh^ia,*  was  eTentoally 
subdued,  and  apportioned  amo^g  the  conquerors, — all  the  old  inhab- 
itants who  remained  in  the  country  being  reduced  to  an  inferior  oon- 
dition,  like  that  of  the  Saxon  s^fs  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  Some  of  Ae  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  however,  uniting  under  valiant  leaders,  conquered 
the  proyinoe  of  Aohiia,  and  expelled  its  I6ni«n  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom,  joined  by  various  bands  of  fugitiTes,  sought  a  retreat  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  .£61ian  cities,  where,  in 

1.  Tbe  OfrintkitM  Utkmua,  between  the  OorlnthUui  Golf  (now  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  on  the 
iMrttarWM^  «ad  tbe  Sonm'  ie  Gnlf  (now  Ovif  of  Athena,  or  .figlia)  on  tbe  eontb^Mat,  onitea  tbe 
Peloponn^aus  to  tbe  nortbem  parte  of  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper.  Hie  naxroveat  part  of  tUt 
oalelMrated  lathmaa  la  abont  aix  mflea  eaat  from  Oorlnth,  wboe  tbe  distance  across  ia  about 
flvamllee.  The  IMkmiia  la  bt^aadrocl^,  and  many  luiiiiooeflaAilftttemptabaTe  been  niade 
to  unite  the  waters  on  each  aide  by  a  canaL  The  iBthmna  deriTed  mneh  of  ita  eaily  oelebrlly 
Ikom  the  Ittkmian  gawu»  celebrated  there  In  honor  of  False'  men  and  Nep'  tune.  Ruina  of 
tin  templa  of  Nep' tone  have  been  diaooverad  at  the  port  of  SobaB'iiQa,  on  tbe  eaat  aide  of  the 
latbmua.    (.tf<vNo.L)  ; 

Sl  The  Corintkian  On^f  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to)  Is  an  eastern  arm  of  the  Adriatic^ 
er  G«if  of  Venloa^  and  Ilea  prinefpally  between  the  coaat  of  ancient  Ph6eia  on  tbe  north,  and 
of  Achila  on  the  aonth.  Hm  entrance  to  the  gnl^  between  two  ruined  caatlea,  the  RoumAIlA 
on  the  nottb,  and  the  Hor^a  on  the  south,  Is  only  about  one  mile  acroes.  Within,  the  waters 
eKpaBd  into  a  deep  magniSeent  baatn,  atretcbing  abont  aeventy-elgbt  miles  to  the  south-east, 
and  belogi  wliere  wideat,  about  twenlj  mllea  acroaa.  Near  the  month  of  tbijigulf  waa  Ibught, 
tai  the  year  157Q,  one  of  tbe  greatest  naral  battlea  of  modem  times.    (^Map  No.  L) 

X  Jtnutfoe*  tm$  (now  called  Lepan'  to)  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  coeat  of  L6crla,  about  three  and 
a  half  mUaaftom  the  rained  OMlle  of  Bo>aaa«lla.  It  ia  said  to  have  derired  its  name  ftom  Om  * 
eireumatanoe  of  the  Heraclidss  having  there  constructed  tbe  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
to  the  Peloponn^aua.  (AVum,  a  ship,  and  Pefo,  or  Peffnumij  to  construct.)  It  was  once  a  place 
efeoBStdaaablelmportiune^  but  la  now  a  ruinous  town.    (<M<y»No.  L) 

4.  JlrtAdiaj  the  central  conntiy  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  next  to  Lac6nla,  tbe  largest  of  ita 
itx  provinces,  is  a  mountainous  region,  somewhat  similar  to  Switzerland,  having  a  length  and 
bvBidth  of  rflMVt  flvty  mOes  each.  The  most  ftrtOe  part  of  the  country  was  towards  the  south, 
when  were  aeveral  delightful  plaina,  and  numerous  vlneyarda.  The  Alph^ua  is  the  priactpal 
river  of  Aro4dia.  T6gea  and  llaatln«a  were  Its  principal  dtiea.  Its  lakes  are  small,  but 
aaoog  then  fa  the  Bl|mphlliiB,  of  dasale  Ihme.  The  ArcAdiana,  scarcely  a  genuine  Greek 
raoe^  w«te  a  rato  aad  paatonl  people,  deeply  attached  to  music,  and  poasesaing  a  strong  love 
offlnedom.   (JKqrNo.L) 

6»  wf  dUklo,  the  moat  noilhem  country  of  the  Peloponnftaus,  extended  along  the  Gorinibiaa 
Onli;noraiorS'liaaadAxeftdia.  Itwaaacountry  of  moderate  fertility;  ita  coast  was  for  the 
BMMtpait  JevelfCOttlalnlng  no  good  baiters,  and  exposed  to  inundatlone ;  and  its  strssma 
wen  of  anall  else,  many  of  them  mere  winter  torrents,  deecendlng  from  the  ridges  of  Arcidia. 
Origbiany  Aeh&la  embraeed  the  tenltory  of  Slo'yon,  on  (he  east,  but  tbe  latter  waa  itaiany 
wrc8tedfrMnhbytheD6riaaa.  The  Acha'ana  are  prinelpailyeelebmted  fcr  being  the  ortr 
lofthecaiebnrted  Aehaan  toagna^   («m  p.W7.)  (JbyNo.!.) 
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piooetti  at  itme,  iwelye  I6iikn  ettiea  irer«  ImOty  the  lAiole  of  wliioh 
were  united  in  the  I6iiia&  Ckmfedara^i  while  their  new  ooiintrj  re- 
oeiTed  the  name  of  I6nia.  At  a  later  period,  bands  of  the  D6rian6 
themttlTes,  not  ccmtent  with  their  conqneet  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
thronged  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  peopled  several  cities  on  the 
coast  of  C^ia,  south  of  I6nia ;  so  ilmt  the  M'  gean  Sea  was  finally 
circled  by  Grecian  settlenents,  and  its  islands  ootered  by  them. 

8.  About  ike  year  1068,  the  Ddrians,  impelled,  as  some  assert,  by 
a  gfflieral  scarcity,  the  natural  effect  of  long-protraoted  wars,  invaded 
At'  tica,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.^  The  chief  of 
the  DdnsD  expeditioD,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del'  phos,*  was 
told  thot  the  Dorians  would  be  successful  so  long  as  C6dru6,  the 
Athenian  iing,  waa  uninjured.  The  latter,  being  informed  of  the 
answer  of  the  oracle,  resdved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  conntry ;  and  going  out  of  the  gate,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
petssnt,  he  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  D6rian  soldier,  and  suffa*ed 
hmaelf  to  be  slain.  On  recognising  the  body,  the  superstitious  D6- 
lisns,  deeming  ihe  war  hopeless,  withdrew  from  At'  tica ;  and  the 
Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Codrus,  declared  that 
no  one  was  worthy  to  succeed  him,  and  abolished  the  form  of  roy- 
alty altogether.^  Ma^strates  called  archons,  however,  differing  little 
freai  kings,  were  now  appointed  from  the  family  of  C6dru8  for  life ; 
after  along  period  these  were  exchanged^  for  archons  appointed  for 
ten  years,  until,  la£tly,<^  the  yearly  Section  of  a  senate  of  Archons 
pve  the  final  blow  to  royalty  in  Athens,  and  established  an  aristo- 
entical  government  of  the  nobility.    These  successive  encroachments 

1.  JAm»t  one  of  the  moat  fiunons  olti«8  of  antiqnUy,  li  dtuatod  on  the  westoni  side  of  ttie 
Arik  ponissala,  about  five  miles  fh>m  the  Saron'  ic  GoU;  now  the  Gulf  of  iEgina.  MoX  of 
fte  mdeA  dty  stood  on  the  west  side  of  a  rocky  emlDenoe  called  the  Acrop'  oils,  sommnded 
IvmeilandTe  plain,  and,  at  the  time  when  it  had  attained  its  greatest  mai^tude,waatw«Btgr 
■Haste^toesmiBranoe,  and  encompassed  by  a  wall  surmounted,  at  intervals,  by  itrongly^r* 
!«■.  Hie  small  river  Cephls'  sus,  flowing  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  the 
raas, on  the  east,  flowing  sontb^eet,  inclosed  it  in  a  sort  of  pentnsola;  bat  bolli 
I  kMt  fbsmseTvea  in  the  marches  south-west  of  the  city.  The  waters  of  the  His'  sua  weie 
aoaay  Aswn  off  to  irrigate  tbe  neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artifldal  fountaina  of 
AftMB.   CJK^JXo.1.  See  ftriher  description,  p.  564.) 

a  JDatptM,  or  D^'phi,  a  smaU  city  of  Ph6eis,  sltnated  on  the  southern  decUrity  of  Moum 
Htmtr  ■■,  forty-five  miles  north-west  fkon  Cor*  inth,  and  eight  and  a  half  miles  flmn  the  neareal 
petal  cTlbe  Gorfnihian  Gnli;  was  the  seat  of  tbe  most  remarkable  oracle  of  the  andent  woild. 
Above  BeT  phi  arose  the  two  towering  clifl^  of  Pamaa'  sua,  while  flrom  the  chasm  beHreMi 
ttoa  aowed  Ibe  waten  of  the  CasUlUm,  qpiing,  the  source  of  poetioal  inspiration.  Below  lay 
aransA  waooBtBln,  past  wblcb  flowed  tbe  rapid  stream  Plis'  tus ;  while  on  botb  sidee  of  tbe 
|Wfe,^MnrtoodttieVUIe  city,  aiose steep  and  atanostlOAoeeailhtoprMlpiees.   <Afi9No.L> 

a.mBB.a  b.wiB.a  o.eaBB.a 
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QD  ibe  10 yal  pieNgalmfl  are  alaosfc  1k»  6iAj  CPfvafs  thai  IH  tile 
meagre  aaaak  of  Athens  for  sarenJ  eeaiuTHML* 

9.  While  these  changes  were  oeenrring  at  Athens,  Lae6nia,'  whose 
Gapital  was  Sparta,  although  often  engaged  in  tedions  wars  witii  tho 
At'  gives,'  was  gradually  acquiring  an  aeoendanoy  over  the  I>6riaa 
states  of  the  Peloponn^sos.  Aftor  the  HeraolidsB  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  soYereigntj,  two  desccndante  of  that  &mily  reigned 
jointly  at  Laeedss'  mon,  hot  this  divided  rnle  served  only  to  increase 
the  public  conftuion.  Things  remained)  however,  in  this  situation 
until  some  time  in  the  ninUi  century  B.  C,  when  Polydec'  tea,  one 
oi  the  kings,  died  without  children.  The  reins  of  government  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Lycnr'  gus,  bnt  the  latter  soon  re- 
signed the  crown  to  the  posthumous  son  of  Polydee'  tes,  md,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  ambitious  designs,  went  into  voluntary  exUe, 
aJthoogh  against  the  wishes  of  the  best  of  his  countrymen. 

H).  He  is  said  to  have  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observing  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversing  with  their  sages — ^to  have 
studied  the  Cretan  laws  of  Minos — to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
Bgyptian  priests — and  even  to  have  gathered  wisdom  from  the  Brah- 
mins' of  India,  employing  his  time  in  maturing  a  plan  for  remedying 
the  evils  which  afflicted  his  native  country.  On  his  return  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  business  of  framing  a  new  constitution  for  Sparta, 
after  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  assured  him  that  '^  ^e 
constitution  he  should  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  in  the 
world.''     Having  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 

y.  ixsTiTc-   ^^^  *^^  ^^  srmB  to  support  him,  he  procured  the 
TI0N8  OP     enactment  of  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  form  of 

LTCDR  008.  government,  the  military  discipline  of  the  people,  the 
distribution  of  property,  the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  the  rules 

1.  LacSnia,  situated  at  Iho  southern  extremity  of  Oreece,  had  Ar*  golia  and  AreAdla  on  ciNi 
north,  Meas^nia  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  south  and  east  Ita  extent  was  about  flflif 
miles  ih>m  north  to  south,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  IVoin  east  to  west.  Its  prinolpal  river  w«e 
the  EurOtos,  on  the  western  bank  of  which  was  Sparta,  the  capital ;  and  its  mountaiaavera 
the  ranees  of  Par'  non  on  the  north  and  east,  and  of  Tkyg'  etus  on  the  west,  trtileh  rendered 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Eur6tas,  comprisinf  the  principal  part  of  l4M6nUt,  eseeedlnglr  dMI» 
cult  of  access.  Ihe  two  sontbem  promontories  of  Lac6nla  were  Uaiea  and  TtenltflwBi,  aow 
caUod  St.  Aagelo  and  Matapao.    (Mi^  No.  I.) 

S.  The  Ar' gives  proper  were  Inhabitants  of  the  state  and  dty  of  Ar'goe;  bnt  the  wcrd  Is 
often  applied  by  the  poeto  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Greece.    (M^  No.  L) 

a  The  Brakmim  were  a  ohM  of  Hindoo  piieeta  and  philoaopherB,  worshippen  of  tiie  ladtea 
god  Brana,  the  anpposed  creator  of  the  world.  They  wei«  the  only  penooe  who  vadenlWMl 
tlMe8aaacrit»lhe•B0l••kl•ngttl«e•fHindoe■tw^iawbMllh•  saored  books  of  th»  Hlwiaec 
were  written. 

a.TUnridVi.p.175. 
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of  doBflriio  liSiy  were  to  be  eetoUuhed  on  a  new  end  imma««ble 


11.  The  aeooimt  which  Plutareh  giyes  of  iheae  regalatiooB  aaserte 
thai  Ljjsm'  gas  first  eetabliahed  a  seuato  of  thirty  meiaberB,  choeen 
&r  life,  the  two  kings  being  of  the  ntunber,  and  that  the  former 
ibared  the  power  of  the  latter.  There  were  also  to  be  assemblies  of 
the  people,  who  were  to  have  no  ri^t  to  propose  any  sabjeot  of  de* 
bate^  but  were  only  anthorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kings.  Lyoar'gas  next 
made  a  new  diyision  of  the  lands,  for  here  he  found  great  inequality 
existiDg^  as  there  were  maory  indigent  persons  who  had  no  lands,  and 
tiie  weslth  was  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

12.  In  order  further  to  remove  inequalities  among  the  citiz^oyi, 
and,  as  fu-  as  possible,  to  place  all  on  the  same  level,  he  next  at- 
tempted to  divide  the  movable  property ;.  but  as  this  meassre  met 
ipith|^eat  opposition,  he  had  reeonrse  to  another  method  for  accom* 
piishiiig  the  same  objeet  He  stoiq>ed  the  eurreney  of  gold  and  sil- 
nK  eoin,  and  permitted  iron  immey  only  to  be  used ;  and,  to  a  great 
qnantitj  and  wei^t  of  this  he  assigned  but  a  small  value,  so  that, 
to  remove  one  or  two  bundre^^  dollars  of  this  m<Hiey  would  require 
a  yoke  of  oxen.  This  regulation  put  an  end  to  many  kinds  of  in- 
justice, for  ^  Who,"  says  Plataroh,  <<  would  steal  or  take  a  bribe; 
lAe  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  conceal  the  booty, — 
when  he  could  neither  be  dignified  by  the  possession  of  it,  nor  be 
serred  hy  its  use  ?"  Unprofitable  and  superflnous  arts  were  excluded, 
trade  with  foreign  States  was  abandoned;  and  luxury,  losing  its 
aooroes  of  support,  died  away  of  itself. 

IB.  To  promote  sobriety,  all  the  citisens,  and  even  the  kings,  ate 
at  jati&t  tables,  and  of  the  plainest  fare ;  each  individual  being  ob- 
liged to  bring  in,  monthly,  certain  provisions  for  the  common  use. 
This  regulation  was  designed,  moreover,  to  furnish  a  kind  of  school, 
where  the  young  might  be  instructed  by  the  conversation  of  their 
eUers.  From  his  birth,  every  Spartan  belonged  to  the  State; 
fflddy  and  deformed  infants  were  destroyed,  those  only  being  thought 
worthy  to  live  who  pronrised  to  become  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  object  of  Spartan  education  was  to  render  children 
ttperl  in  manly  exereises,.hardy,  and  courageous ;  and  the  principal 
ana  of  Lycur'gns  appears  to- have  been  to  render  the  Spartans  a  na- 
tion of  warriors,  although  not  of  conquerors,  for  he  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  an  extenaon  of  territory  beyond  the  boundaries  ot  Lac6nia. 
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14.  Lyoor'  gas  left  none  of  tii^  kwa  in  writing ;  and  soom  of  the 
regolations  attribated  to  him  were  probably  the  results  of  subsequenl 
legislation.  It  is  even  a  dispatod  point  in  what  age  Lycnr'gos 
lived)  some  maldng  him  cotemporary  with  the  Hwaclidw,  and  others 
dating  his  era  four  hundred  years  later,  after  the  dose  of  the  Messi- 
nian  wars ;  bat  the  g^reat  ntafls  of  evidenoe  fixes  his  legislatioa  itt 
the  ninth  century  before  tlie  Ghristiaii  ^a.  It  is  said  that  after  he 
had  completed  his  work,  he  set  out  (m  a  jountey,  having  previoudi j 
bound  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  mi^e  no  change  in  his  laws  until 
his  return,  and,  that  they  mi^t  never  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion, he  voluntarily  banished  hims^  forever  from  his  countfy, 
and  died  in  a  foreign  land.  The  plaoe  and  manner  of  his  deadi 
are  unknown,  but  Derphos,  Or^te,  and  E'Hs,'  all  claimed  his 
tomb. 

15.  There  were  tiiree  dasses  among  tihe  popuUtion  of  Lac6nia  :•* 
the  1>6rianB  of  Sparta ;  theor  sfffi,  ^e  Helots ;  and  the  people  of 
the  provincial  districts.*  The  former,  properly  called  Spartane, 
were  the  ruling  caste,  who  neither  emj^oyed  themselves  in  i^;ri0iii* 
tore  nor  commerce,  nor  practiced  any  meehanioal  art^  The  H^lote 
were  slaves,  who,  as  is  generally  believed,  on  aeoount  of  their  ofaeki- 
nate  resistance  in  some  early  wars,  and  sobsequent  conquest,  had  been 
reduced  to  &e  most  degrading  servitnde.  They  were  always  vimred 
with  suspicion  by  then:  masters,  and  althot^h  some  were  ocosaiomaUy 
emancipated,  yet  measures  ef  the  most  atrocieus  violence  were  often 
adopted  to  reduce  the  strength  and  break  the  spirits  of  the  hmvest 
and  most  aspiring,  w^  might  thresiten  sn  SBBorreotion. 

16.  The  people  of  the  provincial  dktrietB  were  a  mixed  race,  coin- 
posed  partly  of  strangers  who  had  aoeompanied  the  Ddrians,  and 
aided  them  in  iheir  conquest,  and  partly  of  the  old  inhabitsats  of 
the  country  who  had  euinnitted  to  the  conquerors.  The  provinciate 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Spartan  government,  m  the  admmie^ 
tration  of  which  tiiey  had  no  share,  and  the  lands  whidi  they  hM 
were  tributaiy  to  the  State ;  they  formed  an  important  part  of  the 

L  Dd'itboB  «id  CMlB  tere  bMu  d«Mritail.  Iht  anniBll  istUtmA  I'<la,tB  OeMaii  ww 
atorad  to  J&plier.  Here  alao  Cyb'flle>  the  **  mother  of  the  godi,**  vru  wonhfpped.  (TIm 
Mount  r  da  meatiooed  b j  the  poeU  wis  In  the  Ttdnity  of  anelcBt  tnj»)  XT  li$  wee  »  dttMct 
eriheVMepoMi«eai|^^kifirire««rAnfteia.  A»Oiy  pli,  ilfH*  <m  the  rt?ar  AlpHttw^ai 
thUdliti1ct,theo8UbnledQl|raple  gaiiMeveraoelebntedln  hoiM^  fiuithe 

ctpttal  ofthedletriet,  wu  altnated  on  the  ifver  Vrnkm^  ttiMy  mltos  nortfa^irest  (h»  Olyin'  pl«. 
(Jl%  »^  L) 

a.mnp«B,l.lSi.         h.HII^BMIiC«aoworAMlintOrMee,p.tSl 
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nuixUarj  fbroe  of  tbe  ooontry,  and,  on  %h»  whole,  hftd  litdo  to  com* 
plain  of  but  tlifi  want  of  political  independenoe. 

17.  DuriDg  a  oentuiy  or  more  after  the  time  of  Lycor'  gos,  the 
8|Mrians  remained  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  except  a  few  pettj 
contests  on  the  side  of  Arcidia  and  Ar'  gos.  Jealouaies,  however, 
arose  between  the  Spartans  and  their  brethren  of  Mess6nia,*  which, 
stimulated  by  insults  and  injuries  on  both  sides,  gavo  rise  to  the  first 
MeBsJmian  war,  743  years  before  tiie  Christian  era.  ^  wnun  iocs* 
Afttf  a  conflict  of  twenty  years,  the  Messenians  were  8»nu»  wa», 
obliged  to  abandon  their  principal  fortress  of  Ith6me,'  and  to  leavet 
their  rich  fields  in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  A  few  of  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  into  foreign  lands,  but  the  principal  citisens 
took  refuge  in  Ar'  gos  and  Arcidia ;  while  those  who  remained  werq 
reduced  to  a  condition  little  better  than  that  of  the  Lao6nian  H6* 
lots,  being  obHged  to  pay  to  their  masters  one«half  of  the  fruits  of 
the  land  which  they  were  aUowed  to  till 

18.  The  Mefiia6nian  war  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  character 
and  sobeequent  history  of  the  Spartans,  as  it  gaye  a  full  development 
to  the  warlike  ^irit  which  the  institations  of  Lycur'  gus  were  so 
well  calculated  to  enoonrage.     The  Spartans,  stem  and  unyielding 
in  &eir  exactions  from  the  conquered,  again  drove  the  Mess6nians 
io  revolt  (685  R  C»),  tiirtynine  years  after  the  termi-  y^^  g„op„a 
nation  of  the  fonner  war.    The  Utter  found  a  worthy   messsrian 
leader  in  Aristom'enes,  whose  valor  in  the  first  battle      ^^^ 
struck  fear  into  his  enemies,  and  iiMpired  his  countrymen  wiih  qon- 
fidence.     The  Spartans,  sending  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
received  the  mortifying  response,  that  they  must  seek  a  leader  from 
the  Athenians,  between  whose  country  aji^  I^acAnia  there  had  beea 
no  iniereoixrse  for  several  centuries. 

19.  The  Athenians,  fearing  to  disobey  the  oracle,  and  reluctant 
to  further  the  csAse  of  ^e  Spartans,  sent  to  the  latter  the  poet  Tyr- 
im'  us,  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotic 
odes,  however,  roused  the  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  who,  obtaining  D6- 
nan  auxiliaries  from  Oorinth,*  eemmeneed  the  war  anew.    The 

L  MmBimim  ww  •  MfOBtTy  VMl  •#  LMtaU,  u4  ai  the  ■jttUiwMtBm  extramlt j  of  tbe 
ffWoy—i—L  ItwMMii««tedlloBVMiMa»BOTUIirtiMit««rN«da,«iidA«mAioM]a 
md  f  ■citiJa  by  mammtam  i—fa.  T^Vtta^nmwmUM  prioOpal  lAinr,  On  ttie  weatan  mmI 
w  Vm  4m|p  taif  «r  JP^  Ih,  wlikk  llU  become  celebrated  in  modem  hlatory  wider  Uie  awM 
or  Abeerww  (ppe  phSf^ttw  only  perfeottaarbor  of  SoiMbem  Greece,    (^op  No.  L) 

a  JStMMw^in  Oeatnl  Meeetola,  on  a  Ugb  hUl  on  ttMweeteni  tfde  of  ttie  Tal^  of  t^ 
HmknL   (JMiyKowI.) 

31 O*'' <irt4  WW  iUipM  MV  tt#  fartknua  of  Om  «aM  Btme,  between  tbt  Oior  or  LepiB 
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MesB^nians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  aided  by  forces  from  Sio'yon' 
and  Ar'  gos,  Arcadia  and  E'  lis,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near  the  month 
of  the  Pamisus,'  in  Messenia,  they  completely  rented  their  enemies. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  Arcddian  auxiliaries  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  seduced  by  bribes,  deserted  them  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and 
^Ve  the  >^ictory  to  the  Spartans. 

20.  The  war  continued,  with  various  success,  seventeen  years, 
throTJ^hout  the  whole  of  which  period  Aristom'  enes  distinguished 
himself  by  many  noble  exploits;  but  all  his  efforts  to  save  his 
country  were  ineffectual.  A  second  time  Sparta  conquered  (668), 
and  the  yoke  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  Messenia  forever.  Thence- 
forward the  growing  power  and  reputation  of  Sparta  seemed  des- 
tined to  undisputed  preeminence,  not  only  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
throughout  all  Greece. 

21.  At  the  period  of  the  dose  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
Athens,  as  previously  stated,  was  under  the  aristocratical  govern- 
ment of  a  senate  of  archons-magistrates  chosen  by  the  nobility  from 
their  own  order,  who  possessed  all  authority,  religious,  civil,  and 
military.  The  Athenian  populace  not  only  enjoyed  no  political 
rights,  but  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  above  servitude ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  anarchy  that  arose  from 
minoQS  extortions  of  the  nobles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 

^      of  the  people  on  the  other,  that  Drico,  the  most  eminent 
*  of  the  nobility,  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  State.     (622  B.  C.) 


on  th«  north-west,  and  of  iEgina  on  the  south-east,  two  milea  fh>m  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Ibimer,  and  seven  tram  the  latter.  The  site  of  the  town  was  at  the  north  Iboi  of  •  tteep  reek 
called  the  Acrop'  oUa  of  Cor*  inth,  1,336  feet  in  height,  the  sominU  of  which  is  now,  as  In  an- 
tiquity,  occupied  as  a  fbrtress.  This  eminence  may  be  distinctly  seen  ttom  Athena,  prom  which 
It  Is  distant  no  less  than  forty-fbur  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Cor'  inth  was  a  large  «nd  popoloua 
^  when  St.  Paul  praatiied  the  Go^mI  then  for  a  year  and  alx  monlha.  (A«li|  xrlU.  IL) 
.Hw  praient  town,  though  of  considerable  extent,  is  thinly  peopled.  The  only  Grecian  mln 
now  to  be  seen  there  is  a  dilapidated  Doric  temple.  (Map  No.  I.) 

**  Where  la  thy  grandeur  Corinth  1   Shrunk  ttom  sight, 
Hay  nacieot  traasani^  and  thy  nnpart^  height, 
Thy  god-like  ftnes  and  palaces  t    Oh,  where 

Thy  Mighty  myriadn  and  wM«tio  A^  1 
BatefiMB  war  haa  poomd  aroond  thy  wall. 
Awl  hardBy  iparBd  (ha  tiaaaa  of  Ihy  faU  r 

1.  Sie'  yony  once  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  was  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Lepan'  to,  about 

Jim  miles  north-west  from  Cor"  inth.    It  boasted  a  high  antiquity,  and  by  some  was  considered 

older  than  Ar'  gos.   The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small  modem 

vlUi^effiaaUi^.   (.M|pNo.I.) 

.  2.  The  PamUu*  (now  called  the  Pmaiia)  was  (he  principal  llrar  of  Mafe£hUi.    (Jfly  Kb'.  L) 
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22.  The  sereritj  of  his  laws  has  made  his  name  proverbial.  Their 
diaracter  was  thought  to  be  happily  expressed,  when  one  said  of  them 
that  the  J  were  written,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  He  attached  the 
same  penalty  to  petty  thefts  as  to  sacrilege  and  murder,  saying  that 
tke  former  offences  deserved  death,  and  he  had  no  greater  punishment 
for  the  latter.  It  is  thought  that  the  nobles  suggested  the  severity 
of  the  laws  of  Brdco,  thinking  they  would  be  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  their  hands ;  but  human  nature  revolted 
against  snch  legalised  butchery,  and  the  system  of  Drdco  soon  fell 
into  disuse. 

23.  The  commonwealth  was  finally  reduced  to  complete  anarchy, 
without  law,  or  order,  or  system  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
when  Solon,  who  was  descended  from  the  line  of  C6drus,  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  first  magistrate  (594  B.  C),  and,  by  the  consent  of  all 
partieB,  was  chosen  as  a  general  arbiter  of  their  differ-  ^^  lbgisla- 
eooes,  and  invested  with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  tion  of 
eonstitation  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  almost  unlim-  *<*">*• 
ited  power  conferred  upon  Solon  might  easily  have  been  perverted 
to  dangerous  purposes,  and  many  advised  him  to  make  himself  ab- 
solute master  of  the  State,  and  at  once  quell  the  numerous  factions 
by  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  And,  indeed,  such  a  usurpation 
would  probably  have  been  acquiesced  in  with  but  little  opposition, 
as  offering,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  refuge  from  evils  that  had  already 
become  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  But  the  stern  integrity  of  Solon 
was  proof  against  all  temptations  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  honor, 
and  betray  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  him. 
,  24.  The  grievous  exactions  of  the  ruling  orders  had  already  re- 
duced the  laboring  classes,  generally,  to  poverty  and  abject  depend- 
ence :  all  whom  bad  times  or  casual  disasters  had  compelled  to  bor- 
row, had  been  impoverished  by  the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 
thousands  of  insolvent  debtors  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  relentless  creditors.  In  tliis  situation  of  affairs  the  most 
violent  or  needy  demanded  a  now  distribution  of  property,  as  had  been 
done  in  Sparta ;  while  the  rich  would  have  held  on  to  all  the  fruits 
of  tikeir  extortion  and  tyranny. 

25.  But  Solon,  pursuing  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes, 
relieved  the  debtor  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  and  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  currency,  so  that  three  silver  minaB  paid  an  indebt- 
edness of  four  :  he  also  relieved  the  lands  of  the  poor  from  all  in- 
cumbrances ;  he  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt ;  he  restored  to 
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liberty  thow  whom  poverty  had  plabed  in  bohdage ;  and  he  repealed 
all  the  \m»  of  DriuiOi  exoept  those  against  murder.  He  next  ar- 
ranged all  the  citizenfl  in  four  classes,  aocording  to  their  landed 
property;  the  first  class  alone  being  eligible  to  the  lughest  ciyil 
offices  and  the  highest  commands  in  the  army,  while  only  a  few  of 
the  lower  offices  were  open  to  the  second  and  third  classes.  The 
latter  classes,  however,  wore  partially  relieved  from  taxation ;  but  in 
war  they  were  required  to  equip  themselves  jfor  military  service,  the 
one  as  cavalry,  and  the  other  as  heavy  armed  infantry. 

26.  Individuals  of  the  fourth  class  were  excluded  from  all  offices, 
bat  in  return  they  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  yet  they 
had  a  share  in  the  government,  for  they  were  permitted  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assemblies,  which  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  reject- 
ing new  laws,  and  of  electing  the  magistarates ;  and  here  their  votes 
counted  the  same  as  those  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  nobles.  In  war 
they  served  only  as  light  troops,  or  manned  the  fleets.  Thus  the 
system  of  Solon,  being  based  primarily  on  property  qualifioationSi 
provided  for  all  the  freemen ;  and  its  aim  was  to  bestow  upon  the 
commonalty  such  a  share  in  the  government  as  would  enable  it  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  give  to  the  wealthy  what  was  necessary  for  re- 
taining their  dignity ; — ^throwing  the  burdens  of  government  on  the 
latter,  and  not  excluding  the  former  from  its  benefits. 

27.  Solon  retained  the  magistracy  of  the  nine  archons,  but  with 
abridged  powers ;  and,  as  a  guard  against  democratical  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  to  undue  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  other,  he  instituted  a  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  and  founded  or 
remodelled  the  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  The  Senate  consisted  of  , 
members  selected  by  lot  from  the  first  three  classes ;  but  none  could 
be  appointed  to  this  honor  until  they  had  undergone  a  strict  ex- 
amination into  their  past  lives,  characters,  and  qualifications.  The 
Senate  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  archons  in  all  important  mat- 
ters, and  was  to  prepare  all  new  laws  and  regulations,  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

28.  The  court  of  the  Areop'  agus,  which  held  its  sittings  on  an 
eminence  on  the  western  side  of  the  Athenian  Acrop'  olis,  was  com- 
posed of  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  archon,  and  was  the 
supreme  tribunal  in  all  capital  cases.  It  exercised,  also,  a  general 
superintendence  over  education,  morals,  and  religion ;  and  it  could 
suspend  a  resolution  of  the  public  assembly  which  it  deemed  fraught 
with  folly  or  injustice,  until  it  had  undergone  a  reconsideration. 


Snoh  is  a  brief  outline  of  Ike  malilatioxis  of  Scdon,  vrhkk  eodbikit  a 
lainglii^  of  ariatocraoy  aad  demoeraey,  well  adapted  to  tKe  ebst- 
aeter  of  tho  ago,  and  the  Quroumstaaooa  of  the  people.  They  exliibit 
leas  control  over  the  pursoitB  and  domeatic  habits  of  indiridualB  than 
the  Spartan  code,  bat  at  ihe  same  time  they  show  a  far  greater  re- 
gud  for  the  public  morala. 

29.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  not  followed  by  the  total  eztino- 
tion  of  party  spirit,  and  ere  long  t&e  three  prominent  fiiotiomi  in  the 
State  renewed  their  ancient  feuda  Pisis'  tratuB,  a  wealthy  kinffman 
of  Solon,  who  had  sapported  the  meaaares  of  the  latter  by  his  elo- 
qnenee  and  militarj  talents,  had  the  art  to  gain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  and  constitnte  himself  their  leader.  When  his  schemes 
were  ripe  for  ezecntion,  he  one  day  drove  into  the  pnblie  square, 
his  moles  and  himself  disfigured  with  recent  wonnds  inAiciied  by  his 
own  handfl,  bat  which  he  induced  the  mnltitode  to  believe  had  been 
received  from  a  band  of  assasfsuns,  whom  his  enemies,  the  nobility, 
had  hired  to  morder  the  friend  of  the  people  An  assembly  was 
immediately  convoked  by  his  partiaans,  and  the  indignant  crowd 
voted  him  a  goard  of  fi%  citizens  to  protect  hifl  person,  althongh 
warned  by  Solon  of  the  pernicious  conseqaences  of  such  a  measure. 

30.  Pisis'  tratos  took  ad^antaga  of  ihe  popolar  &tor  whi^  he  had 
gained,  and,  arming  a  larger  body,  seised  the  Aorop'  oils,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Athens.  But  the  usurper,  satisfied  with  the  power 
of  quietly  directing  the  administration  of  government,  made  no 
jdianges  in  the  constitution,  and  eoS&ted  the  laws  to  take  their  o^ 
dinary  coarse.  The  government  of  Piais'  tratus  was  probably  a  less 
eiril  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  success  of  either  of  the  other 

'  frckions ;  and  in  this  light  Solon  appears  to  have  viewed  it,  although 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usnipation ;  and,  rejecting  the 
nsarper's  offers  of  favor,  it  is  aaid  that  he  went  into  voluntary  exile, 
and  died  at  Sal'  amis.'  (559  S.  0.)  Twice  was  Pisb'  tratus  driven 
from  Athens  by  a  coalition  of  the  opposing  fictions ;  but  as  the  latter 
were  almost  constantly  at  variance  with  each  other,  he  finally  returned 
^t  the  head  of  an  army,  and  regained  the  sovereignty,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  Although  he  tightened  the  reins  of  government,  yet 
he  ruled  with  equity  and  mildness,  courting  populurity  by  a  generooa 
traatment  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  gratifying  the  national  pride 
Igr  adorning  Athenfi  with  many  useful  and  magnificent  works. 

k  atf  «m«  li  Ml  Idnd  IB  th«  Ovtfof  JiglBi,  iww  tbe  coul  of  At' Ilea,  and  twriw 
oCcaaoiilb-vwtihMAAttMn.   (Sw  JIvNObJU) 
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31.  On  the  death  of  Pisis'  tratos  (528  B.  0.),  his  sons  Hip'pias, 
Hippar'  chns,  and  Thes'  aalnfl  sneoeeded  to  his  power,  and  for  some 
jearB  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans,  only  taking  care  to 
'fill  the  most  important  offices  with  their  friends,  and  keeping  a  stand- 
ing force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  secure  themselyes  from  hostile 
Actions  and  popnlar  outbreaks.  After  a  joint  reign  of  fourteen 
years  a  conspiracy  was  planned  to  free  At'  tica  from  their  rule,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  two  young  Athenians,  Hann6diu8  and  Aris- 
togeiton,  whose  personal  resentment  had  been  provoked  by  an  atro- 
eious  insult  to  the  &mily  of  the  former.  Hippar'  chus  was  killed, 
hot  the  two  young  Athenians  also  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle. 

82.  Hip'  pias,  the  elder  of  the  ruling  brothers,  now  that  he  had 
injuries  to  avenge,  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  thus  alienated  the  af- 
feetions  of  the  people.  The  latter  finally  obtained  aid  from  the 
X.  nPuuioN  Spartans,  and  the  fiimily  of  the  Pisistratids  was  driven 

or  TttK  from  Athens,  never  to  regain  its  former  ascendency ;  al- 
PBiBXEAxioB.  though  but  a  few  years  after  its  expulsion,  Sparta,  re- 
penting tiie  course  she  had  taken,  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  restore 
flip'  pias  to  the  throne  of  which  she  had  aided  in  depriving  him. 
Hip'  pias  then  fled  to  the  court  of  Artap&nes,  governor  of  Lyd'  ia,* 
then  a  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  of  Darius,  where  his  intrigues 
greatly  contributed  to  the  opening  of  a  war  between  Greece  and 
Peroia.* 

33.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  time,  Croe'sus,'  king  of 
Lyd'  ia,  had  conquered  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor ;  but  he  ruled  them  with  great  mildness,  leavmg  them  their 
political  institutions  undisturbed,  and  requiring  of  them  little  lAore 
than  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute.  A  few  years  later  they 
experienced  a  change  of  masters,  and,  together  with  Lyd'  ia,  fell,  by 
conquest,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians.  But  they  were  still 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  form  of  government  by  paying  tribute  to 
their  conquerors ;  yet  they  seised  every  opportunity  to  deliver  them- 

1.  Lyd"  ia  was  a  eountry  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  haying  Mys'  la  on  the  north,  Phryg'la 
on  the  east,  and  Gteia  on  the  aosth.  Tht  Greeian  colonf  ofldniawas  embraced  wlfUn  Lyd'te 
and  the  northern  part  of  C&rla,  extending  along  the  ooaat.    (Jir«^  No.  IV.) 

S.  Modem  Persia,  a  large  countiy  q(  Oentral  Asia,  extends  from  the  Oaspian  Sea  on  the 
Mrtti,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  having  AjAtXXo  TtBOkaj  on  the  west,  and  the  prorincea 
of  AjO^hanlstan  and  BeloochJstan  on  the  eaaU  For  the  greatest  «xtent  of  the  Persian  empiNi 
which  was  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pea,  see  the  JVap  No.  V. 

3.  Oo*  ««# ,  the  last  king  of  Lyd'  la,  was  ftmed  for  his  riches  and  maniSeenoe.  Herod'  i>lw 
(L  30-33,  and  36,  Jcc)  and  Plotansh  (ISte  of  Solon)  give  a  Tcry  tnteresttng  aoommt  of  the  lialt 
efthA  AtbeiriaD  Solon  to  the  eomt  of  that  prinee,  who  gtMtUy  prided  hboMlf  on  Us  riohea, 
and  vainly  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  n 
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aebreB  ^om  thk  apecies  of  thraldom,  aod  finally  the  I6nian8  Boof^t 
ihe  aid  of  their  Greciaa  ooontrjmen,  makbg  applioation,  first  to' 
Sparta,  but  in  T»m,  and  next  (B.  0.  560)  to  Athens,  and  the  Grecian 
ariaacbof  tha  JB'gean  Sea. 

34.  The  AtheniaDii  irritated  at  this  lime  by  a  haughty  demand 
of  4ie  Pendan  monarch,  that  they  should  restore  Hip'pias  to  the 
throne,  and  regarding  Darins  as  an  aTowed  enemy,  gladly  took  part 
wiUi  the  Idnians,  and,  in  conneotion  with  Snbce'  a,^  far-  xl  xomo 
nished  their  Asiatic  countrymen  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-  "volt. 
five  saiL  The  allied  Grecians  were  at  first  suocessfol,  ravaging 
Lyd'  ia,  and  burning  Sar'  dis,'  its  capital ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
defeated  near  Eph'  esus ;'  the  commandersqnarrelled  with  each  other ; 
and  the  Athenians  sailed  home,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  divided 
aiiKMig  themselves,  to  contend  alone  against  the  whole  power  of  Per- 
sia. Still  the  I6nian  war  was  protracted  six.  years,  when  it  was  ter- 
jninated  by  the  storming  of  Mil6tus,*  (B.  G.  494,)  the  capital  of  the 
Idnian  confederacy.     The  surviving  inhabitants  of -this  beantifbl 

L  Cute'  a,  (now  etUed  Neg"  ropont',)  a  long,  xuuRrow,  md  ImgoUtf  islaad  of  Um  M'  getn 
8bi,  (now  Greehui  Arclilpel'  ago,)  extended  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  along  tlie  eaMern  coast 
•f  BobMU  and  At'  tlca,  from  which  It  was  separated  by  the  channol  of  Euripua,  which,  at  onis 
ptaMyWiaoRlylbftjyaidBAcroaa.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  wwtf  Gbal' ds,  (now  Neg' n>- 
poot'^  OB  Iha  western  coast.    (Map  No.  I.) 

SL  Sar^  dis,  the  andent  capital  of  Lyd'  ia,  was  sitoaied  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Pactulua,  a 
lOQflw  bnnch  of  the  Her'  moa,  serventy  miles  east  from  Smyr'  na.  In  the  amate  of  Cbris- 
tSaaity,  Sar'  dis  is  distingalahed  as  having  been  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.  A  mis- 
smile  TlllBge,  called  Sort,  is  now  found  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

3L  J^'anu,  one  of  the  Itedan  dties^  was  tltaated  oti  the  sovth  side,  and  near  the  month 
of  the  small  river  Cays' ter,  on  the  coast  of  Lyd'  ia,  thirty-dght  milea  south  from  Smyr'aa. 
Sere  stood  a  noble  temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Diana ;  but  an  obscure  Individ- 
«d,  effke  name  of  Heros'  tntas,  braved  It,  In  order  to  perpetaate  his  memory  by  the  infiimous 
BMoiiely  which  sodi  an  act  would  give  him !  The  grand  oomiell  of  I6nia  endeavored  to  di»> 
appdnft  {heiDceqdlary  by  passing  a  decree  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned,  but  it  wsa 
dM^ed  bylbe  taieCorian  Theopom'  pus.  A  new  temple  was  sabsequentiy  built,  far  surpassing 
tttt  lrt^  and  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  When  St.  Paul  visited  Bph'  esos, 
atm  the  cry  was,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephdslans"  (Acts,  zix.  38, 34) ;  but  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  doomed  speedily  to  decline,  and  here  St  Paul  founded  the  principal  of  the  Asiatic 
flhoiAca  Sot  war,  the  ravages  of  earthquakes,  and  the  desolating  hand  of  time,  have  eom- 
Irieted  the  rain  of  this  once  famous  dty.  **•  The  g\orious  pomp  of  its  heathen  worahlp  is  no 
longtr  ranembered ;  and  Christianity,  -n^ch  was  there  nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by 
gmawi  eeoadla,  milU  it  taereased  to  flflneos  of  slatve,  barely  Itngen  on  in  an  existenee 
hardly  vMble.''    (Jlfi^  No.  IV.) 

4.  JlSUfa*,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  I6nian  dties  of  Asia  IMinor,  and  once  greatly  cde- 
hnlBd  Itar  Ma  popudallon,  wealtti,  commerce,  and  dvllisation,  was  situated  In  the  province  of 
Oiiia,eB  the  sonihem  diore  of  the  hay  into  whidi  the  small  river  LaV  mas  emptied,  and  ahottt 
Hkfrty-five  mllce  south  from  Eph'  esus.  St.  Paul  appean  to  have  sojourned  here  a  few  days ; 
ad  hem  he  aasemhled  the  elden  of  the  EpMdan  charch,  and  delivered  unto  them  an  aflhb- 
ttanateftreweUaddiesi.  (Ads,  xz.  IS,  38.)  MUMos  is  now  a  dflserted  plaoe,  hot  oentahtflht 
nias  ofa  few  once  magnificeni  stradures,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Po/at,  or  the  PaJacsa. 
(JH^HowIV.) 
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«ad  opul^t  city  were  cftrried  avaj  by  order  of  D&ritit,  tend  m¥lksd 
Bear  ihe  mouth  of  the  Tigtls,  Dtaim  next  turned  hiji  resttilmeitt 
againat  the  AtheniaAS  and  SaboB'ans,  who  had  aided  the  I<)aian 
revolt, — ^meditating,  however,  nothing  leas  tbaoa  the  cMiquest  of  aU 
Greece  (B.  C.  490).  The  events  of  the  «  Pwrian  War"  whioh  fol- 
lowed, will  next  be  narrated,  after  we  dball  have  given  smne  general 
views  of  cotemporary  history,  during  the  period  whieh  we  have  passed 
over  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  present  ohapter. 

COTEMPORAKY  HISTOET:  1184  to  490  B.  0. 

[I.  Phceniciakt  Histoat.] — 1.  The  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  to 
the  north-western  part  of  PalesUne  and  part  ef  the  coast  of  Syria, 
embracing  the  oonntry  from  Monat  Garmel,  north,  along  the  coast, 
to  the  city  and  island  Arddus, — an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lib'  anus  and  Anti-Lib'  anua 
formed  the  utmost  extent  of  the  Phcdnician  territory  on  the  east. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  poorly 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  the  coast  abounded  in  gobd  harbors^ 
and  the  fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the 
int^or  afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes. 

2.  At  a  remote  period  the  Phosnioians,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  race  of  the  Canaanites,^  were  a  commercial  people,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Phcenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investigate 
their  early  history.  Their  prmcipal  towns  were  probably  indepea* 
dent  States,  with  small  adjacent  territories,  lijce  the  little.  Grecian 
republics;  and  no  political  union  appears  to  have  existed  among 
them,  except  that  arising  from  a  common  religious  worship;,  until 
the  time  of  the  Persians.  The  Phoenicians  occupied  Sicily  before 
the  Greeks ;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Cy'  prus,  and  they 
formed  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  chief 
seat  of  their  early  colonial  establishments  was  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  extended  their  voyages  to  Brit' 
ain,  and  even  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

^  3.  It  is  also  related  by  Herod'  otus,  (B.  lY.  42,)  that  at  an  efOob. 
which  is  believed  to  correspond  to  the  year  604  before  the  Chris- 
tian erft,  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  but 
manned  and  commanded  by  Phoenictans,  departed  from  a  port  on 

a.  Nielwhr'*  Leot.  OD  Andent  Hist.  L  113. 
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Afe  Bed  Set,  and  Buling  south,  ukL  keeping  abrayB  to  tke  ri|^t, 
donUed  the  eoathem  promo&toi^  of  Africa,  and,  aftor  a  voyage  of 
three  years  reiiimed  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  straits  of  Oibrtd- 
tar  wad  the  MediterraiieatL  Herod'  otos  &rther  mentio&s  that  the 
aavifatora  aaeerted  that,  in  sailing  round  Afrioa,  they  had  the  max 
en  their  ri^t  hand,  or  to  the  north,  a  ciroomstance  which,  Herod'- 
otns  saya,  to  him  seemed  in(»-edible,  bat  whioh  we  know  must  have 
been  the  iease  if  the  voyage  was  actually  performed,  because  southern 
Africa  lies  south  of  the  equatorial  region.  Thus  was  Africa  prob- 
ably droumnavigated  by  the  Phcenicians,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Portuguese  voyage  of  De  Ckuna. 

4  The  PhoNuoians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  friendly  oonneetionB 
with  the  Hebrews;  and  throng  the  Red  Sea,  and  by  the  way  of 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  aoross  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  they  for  a 
loag  time  carried  on  the  commercial  esohangee  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  From  the  time  of  the  great  commotions  in  Western 
Asia,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  so  many  independent  States,  and 
their  subjection  to  the  monar<^  of  Babylon  and  t^eraia,  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  PhosnioiaBS  began  to  decline ;  but  it  was 
the  founding  of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonian  com|«eror,  which 
proved  the  final  ruin  of  the  Phomieian  cities. 

[II.  Jewish  HiSTonv.] — 5.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  whidi  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  accession  of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel,  pre- 
sents to  the  historian  a  fairer  field  than  ^at  of  Uie  Phosniciaiis, 
and  is  now  to  be  continued  down  to  thq  return  of  the  Jews  from 
their  Babylonian  eaptivity,  and  the  completion  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

6.  Saul,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  (B.  0.  1110,) 
whidi  was  about  the  time  of  the  D6rian  emigration,  or  the  ^^  Return 
of  the  Heraclidsd"  to  the  Peloponnesus,  gave  proof  of  his  military 
qpialifiestioas  by  a  signal  shiughter  of  the  Ammonites,  who  had  laid 
si^e  to  Jibe^-Gil'ead.^  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  at 
Gil'gal,*  the  people  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign, 
nod  there  Samuel  resigned  his  office.  During  a  war  with  the  PhU- 
iatJnes  soon  after,  Saul  ventured  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
assuming  the  sacerdotal  functions,  he  offered  the  solemn  sacrifice, 

SL  TlM  OUTgml  iMre  mwtlioiied  appears  to  have  been  a  abort  dlttanoe  WMt  or  aMUMnil 
orsatehCBvMffUieooii^qr'OraeFkBMlBat.   (JTi^NouVL) 
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a  duty  wliich  the  saored  law  assigned  to  the  bigh-priest  alone.  For 
this  yiolation  of  the  law  the  divine  di^leasnre  was  denounoed  against 
him  bj  the  prophet  Samuel)  who  deolured  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
should  not  continue ;  and  so  disheartened  were  the  people,  that  the 
army  of  Saul  soon  dwmdled  away  to  six  hundred  men ;  but  by  the 
daring  valor  of  Jonathan,  his  son,  a  panic  was  spread  among  the 
Philistines,  and  their  whole  army  was  easily  overthrown. 

7.  During  seyeral  years  after  this  victory,  Saul  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  different  nations  that  harassed  the  fron- 
tiers of  his  kingdom ;  but  when  Agag,  the  kmg  of  the  Amalekites, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  in  violation  of  the  divine  command  he 
spared  his  life,  and  brought  away  from  the  vanquished  enemy  a 
vast  booty  of  cattle.  For  not  fulfilling  his  commission  from  the 
Lord,  he  was  declared  unfit  to  be  the  founder  of  a  race  of  kings,  and 
was  told  that  the  sovereign  power  should  be  transferred  to  another 
family. 

6.  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  then  a  mere  youth,  was  di- 
vinely chosen  for  the  succession,  being  secretly  anointed  for  that 
purpose  by  Samuel.  In  the  next  war  with  the  Philistines  he  dia- 
tinguished  himself  by  slaying  their  champion,  the  gigantic  Gkliatli 
of  Oath.*  Saul,  however,  looked  upon  David  with  a  jealousy  bor- 
dering on  madness,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  take  his  life ; 
but  the  latter  sought  safety  in  exile,  and  for  a  while  took  up  his 
residence  in  a  Philistine  city.  Returning  to  Palestine,  he  sou^t 
refuge  from  the  anger  of  Saul  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  twice,  while  Saul  was  pursuing  him,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  destroy  his  persecutor,  but  he  would  not  <^  lift  his  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed." 

9.  After  the  death  of  Samuel,  the  fikvor  of  the  Lord  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  Saul ;  and  when  the  Philistmes  invaded  the  counti^ 
with  a  numerous  army,  several  of  the  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  in 
battle  on  Mount  Gil'  boa,*  and  Saul  himself,  to  avoid  falling  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  On  the 
death  of  Saul,  David  repaired  to  Hebron,'  and,  with  the  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  asserted  his  title  to  the  throne ;  but  the  north- 
em  tribes  attached  themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  a  son  of  Saul  * — "  and 

1.  Oatk,  a  towD  of  the  Philistinee,  was  aboat  twenty-fiTe  milee  weet  ftom  Jeniaatom.    (Mm 
NO.VL) 
%  JtfMcnt  ait  boa  to  in  the  Mutheni  part  of  OaUlee,  a  dMrt  dlBtaaee  west  of  the  Joniaii. 

3.  Hibrim,  a  town  of  Jodah,  was  about  twentf  mttea  loalh  ofJenmUm.    {M^  ITa  Vf.) 
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tiieare  was  hmg  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the  house  of 
David ;  but  David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger^  and  the  house  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker/'  The  death  of  Ishbosheth,  who 
feU  bj  the  hands  of  two  of  his  own  guards,  removed  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the  tribes,  and  at  Hebron  David  was  pub- 
liely  recognized  king  of  all  Israel. 

10.  After  all  the  conquests  which  the  Israelites  had  made  in  the 
land  of  promise,  there  still  remained  large  portions  of  Palestine  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  gained  possession.  On  the  south  west  were 
ihe  strongholds  and  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  and  bordering  on  the 
Borth-westem  coast  was  the  country  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  two 
chief  cities  were  Tyre'  and  Sidon.*  Joppa*  was  the  only  Mediter- 
raneao  port  open  to  the  Israelites.  Even  in  the  very  heart  of  Pal- 
estine, the  JeV  usites,  supposed  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  wan- 
dering Hyk'sos,  possessed  the  stronghold  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,* 
on  Mount  Zion,  after  David  had  become  king  of  "  all  Israel,"    But 

L  Tyre,  km^  fhe  prioelpBl  dty  of  PhcenlclA,  and  the  commerdal  empoiliim  of  Ui«  aaoiMt  * 
vorid,  itood  on  a  snan  ialand  on  the  eoath-eastem  or  Palestine  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
•tNMzt  ftwty  iBilea  vort^rmA  ttom  Uomit  OBrmeL  The  modem  town  of  B&r,  (Soor,)  with  fifteen 
hmdred  iahaUtaata,  ooenpies  a  site  opporile  the  anolenl  dty.  The  pn^heU  laaSah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  represent  Tjrre  as  a  city  of  unriraUed  wealth,  "•  a  mart  of  nations,**  whose  **  mer- 
fehanta  were  prtnoea,  and  her  tndBokers  the  honorable  of  the  earth.**  (Isaiah,  xxlil.  3, 8.) 
AAer  the  deatracUoo  of  the  old  city  by  Nebuchadneaaar,  New  T^re  enjoyed  a  eonaMorabla  de- 
gree of  oelebflty  and  commercial  prosperity ;  but  the  founding  of  Alexaadria,  by  dlTorting  the 
eeatnieroe  that  hnd  ft>rmeriy  oenb^  at  Tyre  into  a  new  channel,  gave  her  an  Irreparable  blow, 
tad  abe  gradnally  declined,  till,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  her  palaces  hare  been  lerelled 
wSlh  the  dost,  and  ahe  baa  become  ^a  place  for  the  spreading  of  neto  in  the  mldat  of  the  aen." 
(Ewk.  xzvi.  5w)'  The  prophet  Ezekiel  has  described,  in  magnificent  terms,  the  glory  and  Ihe 
riches  of  Tjrre.    (See  Exek.  xzril.)    (Map  No.  VI.) 

S.  Siion^  (now  called  Saidf)  was  situated  near  the  sea,  twenty-two  milea  north  of  Tfnf  of 
which  it  was  the  parent  city,  and  by  which  it  was  early  ecUpaed  In  commercial  im^rtaneeu 
The  modem  town  contains  four  or  fire  thousand  inhabitants.  The  site  of  the  ancient  ettgr  if 
■opposed  to  hare  been  about  two  miles  fhrUier  inhmd.  Sidon  is  twice  spoken  of  in  Jeshan 
as  fhe  '^peat  Sldon**  (Josh.  zi.  8,  and  xU.  SB; ;  and  in  the  time  of  Homer  there  were  "^sklUtal 
SIdoBiSB  Bitlsta"  (Cowpei's  H.  xziii.  891).  In  the  dlTision  of  Palestine,  Sidon  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Aaho  ;bat  we  leam  Arom  Judges,  (i.  31,}  corroborated  also  by  prolhne  history,  that  it  nerar 
came  into  the  actual  poesession  of  that  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  there  were  none  aaoag 
the  Jews  who  had  *<  skill  to  hew  Umber  like  unto  the  BIdonians.*'  (1  Kings,  ▼.  6.)  The  mod- 
ern lowB  of  Stidy  the  representative  of  the  ancient  city,  ia  on  the  northside  of  a  eape  exteodfaig 
into  the Hcdilamaemi.    (JK^No-VL) 

a  Jip'pA,  (wm  called  Ja£G^  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  iohabitanta,)  standa  en  a  tongoa 
of  land  pntfectiag  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  ristaig  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  «m> 
phitbeaire^  thirty-two  milea  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  The  "  border  before  Jofpa?*  waa  in> 
doded  fai  the  poaseaaions  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  40).  In  the  time  of  SsioiMn  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  a  port  of  some  consequence.  Hteam,kiag  of  l^re,  writing  to  SolonuHi, 
^ys^  "•  We  wiU  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  aa  thou  ahalt  need;  and  we  wiU  biln^  It 
thee  in  floats  by  sea  to  Jop'  pa,  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem.'*    (Map  No.  VL) 

4  Jtmsalemy  first  knowik  as  the  titf  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  ts  In  the  southern  part  of  Palestine, 
ftialy  IntermediBle  between  flie  norfhera  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  OilitHwo  milea  east  ftom  Jaf  flu   (See  forther  description  p.  164.) 
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DftTid,  kaying  reeolved  lypon  the  oonquest  of  tUb  ini{K>9l«Rt  wij, 
which  its  inhAbitanta  deemed  impregnable,  aent  Joab,  hie  general, 
against  it,  with  a  mighty  armj ;  ^'  aod  David  took  the  stronghold  of 
Zion ;"  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  its  sitaation,  that  bo  mfide  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions. 

1 1.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Jeb'  usites,  David  was  iavolved  in  war 
with  manj  of  the  surroiuiding  nations^  whom  ha  compelled  to  be- 
come tributary  to  him,  as  fu  as  the  banks  of  the  Saphrites. 
Among  these  were  most  of  the  States  of  Syr'  ia,^  on  the  north-easi, 
with  Damas'  cus,*  their  capital,  and  alao  the  £'  domites,  on  the  soutb- 
eastern  borders  of  Palestine.  It  was  in  the  Ust  of  these  wars,  iatr 
ing  the  siege  of  Kab'  bah,'  the  Ammonite  capital,  that  David  pro- 
voked the  angqr  of  the  Lord  by  taking  3ath'  sheba,  the  wife  of 
Uriah,  to  himself,  and  exposing  her  husband  to  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  David's  life  was  fall  of  trouble  from  his  children,  throe 
of  whom,  Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonijah,  died  violent  deaths — ^the 
latter  two  after  they  had  successively  rebelled  against  their  &ther. 
David  died  after  a  troubled  but  glorious  reign  of  forty  years,  after 
having  ^ven  orders  that  hia  son  Solomon  sh<Mild  aaooeed  him. 

12.  By  the  conquests  of  David  the  fame  of  the  Israelites  hftd 
i^read  into  distant  lands,  and  Solomon  obtained  in  marriage  the 
<bw|hter  of  the  king  of  Egypt  So  celebrated  was  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  tbat  the  queen  of  Sheba  ^  oame  to  visit  him  from  a  dia> 

L  ABotont  S|rr'  <a  embraced  the  whole  ef  Palestliie  and  Phoenicta,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
eaik  hf  the  BnpliTfttea  and  the  Afablaa  desert  Syr*  ia  !b  called  In  Scripture  Aram^  and  the 
ta^baMtanto  AfBBUMna.  The  term  9fr)a,  is  a  eorraptlon  or  abrld^ent  of  Attyria.  (Map 
No.V.) 

%  DMMut'  Mf,  one  Of  the  moat  anelent  oHtee  of  Stt*  la,  ezlated  In  the  time  of  Abraham, 
tiro  thenaaiid  yeaw  betore  the  (^riatlan  era,  (See  Gen.  z|y.  15.)  It  was  conqnered  by  Darid, 
baft  fteed  Itaelf  lh>m  the  Jewiah  yoke  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  when,  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
■Mr  prfaMtpallty,  it  often  haraaaed  the  Ungdoms  both  of  Jodah  and  laraeL  At  later  perloda 
It  Ml  BoeoeaaNe^  mder  the  power  of  the  Peralana,  Oreefca,  and  Romans.  As  a  Boman  dty  it 
atfahied  great  emineBoe,  and  it  appears  oonsplcaonsly  in  tlie  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Actp, 
It.)  It  Is  new  a  laigeaad  important  eommercial  Mohammedan  city,  containing  a  population 
of  Mave  than  a  handled  flMfoaand  inhabitants.  The  city  is  sitoated  in  a  pleasant  plain,  watered 
by  a  river,  the  Qyriae  name  of  wUcb  was  Pharpkar^  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anti-Lib'  anua 
MOQMlalna,  a  fanadred  and  flNy  miles  wxtii-eaat  ihmi  Jeraaalem.    {Map  No.  VL) 

3.  JIaMdh,  (aflerwania  catted  Phitadelphia  by  the  Greeks,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  nolemy 
miadelplwMO  was  abent  ttrirty  mflss  north-east  from  the  nortlieni  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
ai  tha  aooneof  thabfook  Mbbok.  BifeosiTe  rains,  at  a  place  now  called  ./fmnum,  consisting 
of  the  TCttalBS  of  flieakes,  temples,  and  eotoaaades  of  ^redan  oonstrnctlon,  mark  the  site  oi 
the  ftmwnilB  capitaL  the  aadeot  city  Is  now  wMwot  an  ^habitant,  bat  the  ezeeUent  water 
ftMBdiiMnMBdenthe^potailealiaMe  halthii^ptaee  Ibr  eBniTaaa,the  drirenof  whioh  naa 
thaaiwIeBt  teaaplaa  and  balMli^a  aa  ribdtter  fbr  tMr  beM^  Uterally  IhUIUing  the  denoB^^ 

a.  Tha  <inaaB  of  Sbfllw  la  loppoaedby  some  to  1»ve  cone  llma»  SoQthMn  An^ 
SsnataDy  thooi^  to  iMiTe  bean  IJm  qnew  or  Abywiatei  wUfili  ift  Uie  fl^ 
rinlaaa  to  thia  day.— r4tf>«  Pj»faat^s> 
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imA  u— tUj,  and  the  BKMii  pawerfial  priiuMs  of  the  sorrounding  us- 
tkns  oonrted  his  alliance.  With  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  the  chief 
eity  of  the  Phconioians,  and  the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Easteni  world,  he  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship. 
Seven  years  and  a  half  was  he  occupied  in  building,  at  Jerusalem,  a 
nagnifioent  temple  to  the  Lord.  He  also  erected  for  himself  a  pal- 
see  of  nnriYalled  splendor.  A  great  portion  of  his  immense  wealth 
was  deriyed  from  commerce,  of  which  be  wss  a  distinguished  patron. 
¥rom  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea,  in  his  possession,  his  vessels  sailed  to 
Opikir,  some  rich  country  on  the  shore's  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By 
the  aid  of  Phoooician  navigators  he  also  opened  a  communication 
with  Tar'  shish,  in  western  Europe,  while  the  commerce  between 
Central  Asia  and  Palestine  was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the 
desert 

13.  But  even  Solomon,  notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  wis- 
dom, was  corrupted  by  prosperity,  a&d  in  his  old  age  was  seduced 
by  hia  numerous  "  strange  wives"  to  forsake  the  Grod  of  his  &thera 
He  became  an  idolater :  and  then  enemies  began  to  arise  up  against 
him  on  every  side.  A  revolt  was  organized  in  E'  dom  :^  an  inde- 
pendent adventurer  seized  Damascus,  and  formed  a  new  Syrian  king- 
dom there ;  and  the  prophet  Aiiijah  foretold  to  Solomon  that  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  should  be  rent,  and  that  the  dominien  of  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes  should  be  given  to  Jerob6am,  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  although  not  till  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

14.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  Behob6am  his 
Km  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten  northern  tribes  chose  Jerobdam  for 
their  king ;  and  Israel  and  Judah,  with  which  latter  was  united  the 
tribe  of  Benjamm,  became  separate  kingdoms.  The  sepctration  ihus 
effected  is  called  ''  The  Bevolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  (990  B.  0.) 
The  subsequent  princes  of  the  kmgdom  of  Israel,  as  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  called,  were  all  idolaters  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  althoogft 
from  tone  to  time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  of  their 
idolatry  by  the  prophets  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  9mi 
othersL  The  history  of  these  ten  ^bes  is  but  a  repetition  of 
calamities  and  revolutions.     Their  seventeen  kings,  excluding  two 


;  « I  wHl  nttke  Rabbidi  «r  fte  AanunitgB  a  ■lri>lo  Ibr  ouDBda,  and  A  ccmoh^ 
I."  (Ekekiel,  xxr.  5.)  {Mt^  No.  VL) 
1.  Tkt  K'  docoltes,  iDhaUtants  of  UtimAa,  or  JB*  icm,  dwelt,  at  this  time,  1b  the  country  aoixth 
«id  aonili^it  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dqrtng  Oie  Baliyloidaa  captivity  tlie  £'  domJlee  toafe  poipu 
Ami  af  fhe  aontbern  portion  of  Jodea,  and  nuule  Hebron  tbeir  eapitfO.  Ihey  aftanwda  «»> 
ttnead  Jodaiain,  and  their  territory  became  inooiponted  with  Jodea,  although  In  tha  time  of 
««8Bvtaw  it  atin  retained  the  namflCUnite.    (JIMrK6.VI.) 
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pretenders,  belonged  to  seyen  different  families,  and  wore  piaeed  oa 
the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiracies.  At  length  Shalman^r, 
king  of  Assyria,  inyaded  the  country ;  and  Samaria/  its  capital,  after 
a  braye  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  by  storm.  The  ten 
tribes  were  then  driven  out  of  Palestine,  and  carried  away  captive 
into  a  distant  region  beyond  the  Eaphrdtes,  719  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  With  their  captivity  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  ends. 
Their  fate  is  still  unknown  to  this  day,  and  their  history  remains  un- 
written. 

15.  After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehob6am  reigned  seven- 
teen  years  at  Jerusalem,  over  Judah  and  Benjamin,  comprising  what 
was  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  During  his  reign  he  and  hie 
subjects  fell  into  idolatry,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  an  in- 
vasion by  Shfshak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  entered  Jerusalem  and  car- 
ried off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  We  find  some 
of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Judah  practising  idolatry,  and  suffering 
the  severest  punisliments  for  their  sins :  others  restored  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  ^^  God  prospered 
their  midertakings." 

16.  At  the  time  when  Shalman^zer,  the  Assyrian,  carried  Israel 
away  captive,  the  wicked  Ahaz  was  king  over  Judah.  He  brought 
the  coimtry  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  its  fall  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  impious  monarch.  The  good  Hezekiah  succeeded  him, 
and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  commenced  his  reign 
with  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses.  He  shook  off  the  Assyrian 
yoke,  to  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  submitted  by  paying  tribute. 
Sennacherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Shalman6zer,  determining  to 
be  revenged  upon  Judah,  sent  a  large  army  against  Jerusalem  (7 1 1 
B.  C.) ;  but  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  smote,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand 
men.'^  The  instrument  by  which  the  Lord  executed  vengeance  upon 
the  Assyrians,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  pestilential 
simoom  of  the  desert ;  for  Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  the  kmg  of  As- 
syria :  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon 
him."* 

17.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  account  of  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  army  in  the  pages  of  profane  history.     Seana- 

1.  SantdHa,  (now  called  Sebiistieh,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israd,  stood  on  Mount 
^meron,  about  forty  miles  north  IVora  Jerusalem.    (.Wiap  No.  VT.) 

,     «.  iMOah,  iGCKTii.  6, 7. 
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dhMb  VM  al  iUs  time  mtffiAmg  agunat  Egypt,  wboae  alliAttee  hmi 
bttBB  ao^gkl  bj  Heaekiah,  when,  unwilling  to  kave  the  inoatila  pawer 
of  Jodali  m  has  rear,  he  tened  againal  Jernaaiem.  It  waa  natnvd, 
therefore^  thai  the  diaoomfitare  which  renkot^d  the  &araof  the  Bg^t 
laiia,  sbovU  hvre  a  place  in  their  annala.  Accordhi|^7,  Herod'  otna 
gms  an  aeeoont  of  it,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  Bgyptiana 
themselvea ;  bat  in  the  place  of  the  prophet  laaiah,  it  ia  an  Egyptian 
priest  who  inrohea  the  aid  of  hia  god  agatnat  the  enemy,  and  pre< 
diete  the  deatmotimi  of  the  Aai^rrian  heat. 

la  Hend'oftoB  rektea  that  the  Egyptian  king,  directed  by  the 
priest,  marched  againat  Sennacherib  with  a  company  compoeed  only 
of  tradesmeB  and  artasana,  and  that  *^  so  immenae  a  number  ef  mice 
infested  ly  tdf^  the  enemy's  camp,  that  their  qnivers  and  bows, 
together  with  what  aeenred  their  Bhielda  to  their  arma,  were  gnawed 
in  pieeea ;"  and  that,  *^  in  tiie  morning  the  enemy,  finding  themaelTea 
wttbeat  arma,  fled  in  eonfiiaion,  and  lost  great  nnmbera  of  their  men." 
Harod'otna  alao  relatea  that,  in  hia  time,  there  waa  atill  atandmg  in 
the  Egyptian  temple  of  Vnloan  a  marble  statue  of  thia  Egyptian 
ki^g,  hating  a  moaae  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  inscription :  ^^  Learn 
from  my  teta&e  to  rCTerenoe  the  god&"» 

19.  HMkmh  waa  soooeeded  on  the  throne  of  Jndah  by  hia  aon 
Mana^adi^  ^0,  in  the  early  part  of  hia  reign,  rebelled  in  the  grosa- 
eal  ahomfiaa&ms  of  Eaatem  idolatry.  Beingcarried  away  o^tive  to 
Bal^flm  by  Bardanaptfns,  the  Aasyrian  king,  he  repented  of  hia  aina, 
and  wan  realored  to  his  kingdom.  The  brief  reign  of  hia  aon  A'  mon 
waa  corrq»t  and  idolatrous.  The  good  Josiah  then  succeeded  to  the 
threnei  Wb  reign  was  an  era  in  the  rel^ious  goyernment  of  the 
nation;  hot  during  an  invarion  of  the  country  by  Pharaoh  Necho, 
ki^wf  %ypi,  he  waa  mortally  wounded  in  battle.  Jemaalem  was 
BOOS  after  iafcan,  and  Jeh6ahaE,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  tlurone 
by^  tkefaople,  was  depoaed,  mid  carried  captive  to  Egypt,  where  ha 


20.  Net  Img  af^  this,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Egypt- 
ian manaroh,  puraolng  hia  eonquesta  eastward  againat  the  Babylo- 
nians, was  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnes'  aar  near  the  Buphr^ilas, 
—an  event  whidi  parepared  the  way  for  the  Babylonian  deminion 
over  JMea  and  the  west  of  Asia.  Pursuing  hia  aooeeas  westward, 
Hehmfaadbea'aar  caae  to  Jerusalem,  when  the  Ung,  Jehoiakim, 
and  agteod  to  pay  tribute  for  Judah;  but  as  h»  rebriM 

«.  Hcpod-  olw,  Book  II.  f .  141. 
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aflber  three  years,  Nebucbadnee'  car  returned,  pillaged  Jemsalein, 
and  carried  away  certain  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobles  as 
hostages  lor  the  fidelity  of  the  king  and  people.  (B.  C.  605.) 
Among  these  were  the  profAet  Daniel  and  his  companions.  Je- 
ohoniah,  the  next  king  of  Judah,  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
a  mnltitDde  of  other  oaptiyes,  so  that  "  none  remained  save  the 
poorest  people  of  the  land." 

21.  The  throne  in  Jerusalem  was  next  filled  by  Zedekiah,  who 
joined  some  of  the  sorronnding  nations  in  a  rebellion  against  Nebu- 
chadnez'  sar ;  bat  Jemsalem,  aflter  an  eighteen  months^  siege,  whose 
miseries  were  heightened  by  the  horrors  of  &mine,  was  taken  by 
storm  at  midnight  Dreadful  was  the  carnage  which  ensued.  Zede- 
kiah, attempting  to  escape,  was  made  prisoner ;  and  the  king  of 
Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  Nearly  all  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  made 
companions  of  his  exile.  Jerusalem  was  burned,  the  temple  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  very  walls  destroyed.     (586  B.  C.) 

22.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  reign  of  the  houae 
of  David.  Seventy  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  detained  in 
captivity  in  Babylon,  redkoning  from  the  time  of  the  first  pillag- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuehadnes'  sar,  a  pwiod  that  had  been  de- 
clared in  prophecy  by  Jeremiah,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
visions  of  Nebuchadnes'  sar,  the  prophetic  declarations  of  Daniel, 
BelAanar^s  feast,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medea  and  Persians.  The  termination  of  the  Captivity,  as  had 
been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  the  act  of  Gyrus,  the  Persian, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.    (536  B.  C.) 

23.  The  edict  of  Gyrus  permitted  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  to 
return  to  Palestme,  and  to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Only  a  sealous  minority,  however,  returned,  and  but  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  when  the  work  was 
altogether  Btoj^Md  by  an  order  of  the  next  sovereign ;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas'  pes,  Zerub'  babel,  urged  by  the  prophets 
Hag'  gai  and  Zeohariah,  obtained  a  new  edict  for  ^o  restoration  of 
the  temple,  and  after  four  yews  the  work  was  completed,  516  years 
before  tke  Ohristian  era.  The  temple  was  now  dedicated  to 
ihe  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were 
restored,  and  never  agun  did  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  relapse  into 
idolatry. 
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[in.  BoHAN  HiSTOKT.] — ^24.  Havbg  ihuA  In^ouglit  the  eventi  of 
Jewish  history  down  to  the  thne  of  the  eommenoemeiit  of  the  wars 
between  Greeoe  and  Persia,  we  again  turn  baok  to  take  a  view  of  the 
ootanfN>rary  history  of  saeh  other  natioaa  as  had  began  to  acquire 
historieal  importanoe  doritig  the  same  period.  Our  attention  is  first 
direeted  to  Borne — ^to  the  rise  of  that  power  whieh  was  destined  erreDt- 
oaUy  to  overshadow  the  world.  Rome  is  supposed  to  hare  heea  iwmi* 
ed  753  years  before  the  Christian  era,  shout  the  time  of  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  arcfaonship  in  Atheno— twenty  years  before  the 
comaaeneement  of  the  first  war  between  Bparta  and  Me8B6nia,  and 
about  ihirtj  years  before  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jndah. 
But  the  importance  of  Boman  history  demands  a  eonnected  aocoant, 
iriiiehean  b^ter  be  given  alter  Borne  has  broken  in  upcm  the  line 
of  history  we  are  pursuing,  by  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Boman 
prorinee ;  and  as  we  have  already  arrived  at  a  period  of  oorreqKmd- 
Jig  importance  m  Persian  ai&irs,  we  diall  next  briefly  traoe  tho 
•ventB  of  Persian  history  down  to  the  time  vAtm  they  became  min- 
ted with  tlie  history  of  the  Grecians. 

[IV.  Peksian  History.] — ^.  In  the  course  of  the  preceding 
Ufltory  ci  ike  Jews  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  names  of 
ShafaaenteHr,  Sennacherib,  and  Sardanap41us,  who  were  the  last 
Aree  itngs  of  the  united  empire  of  Assyria,  whose  capital  was  Nine- 
vdL  Not  lotig  after  Sardanap&lus  had  attacked  Judah,  and  carried 
away  its  king  Manas'  seh  mto  captivity,  the  governors  of  several  of 
die  Assyrian  provinces  revolted  against  him,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
<afftii,  whesa,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  he  destroyed 
1»  cm  Ifle.  (671  B.  0.)  The  empire,  which,  during  the  latter  part 
of  tfttffeign  of  Sardanap^us,  had  embraced  M^dia,  Persia,  Babyl6- 
m,  mi  Assyria,  was  then  divided  among  the  comqiirators. 

SKL  ftkfy-five  years  later,  the  Modes  and  Babjionians,  with  joint 
/oroan^  dertroyed  Nineveh  (B.  0.  606),»  and  Babylon  became  ihe  ca|H- 
lal  tf  Ae  reunited  empira  The  year  after  the  deelruetion  oi  Nine- 
v«ky  JMboisiuidnes'sar,  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  aa 
wm  fhnaoh  to  those  of  Egypt,  made  his  first  attack  upon  Jenisa^ 
kia  (BL  0.  605),  rendering  the  Jews  tribotary  to  him,  and  canyi^g 
nnj  ttunbers  ik  them  into  captivity,  and  amotig  them  the  |Nrophet 
and  his  companions.    Nineteen  years  later  (B.  0.  586),  he 

tte  Hiili^  wNfMi  ftoM  «i  «•  MS. 
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destroyed  tlie  very  w&lk  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  itself,  imd 
carried  away  the  remnant  of  i^e  Jews  oaptive  to  Babylon. 

27.  Soon  after  the  oonquest  of  Judea,  Nebaehadnes'  zar  resolyed 
to  take  yengeanee  on  the  siuTOunding  nations,  some  of  whom  had 
solicited  the  Jews  to  unite  in  a  confederacy  against  him,  but  had  af- 
terwards rejoiced  at  their  destruction.  These  were  the  Am'  moBited, 
Moabites,  E'domites,  Arabians,  Sid6nians,  Tyr'iatis,  Philistines, 
Egyptians,  and  Abyssin'iaiia.  The  subjugation  of  each  was  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  ha«  been  related  both  by 
saored  and  pro&ne  writers.  In  the  war  against  the  PhoBnicians, 
after  a  long  siege  of  thirteen  years  he  made  himself  master  of  insular 
Tyre,  l^e  Pho^nioian  capital  (B.  C.  571),  and  the  Tyr'  ians  became 
subject  to  him  and  his  successors  until  the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 
dean monarchy  by  Cyrus.* 

28.  In  the  war  against  Bgypt  (B.  C.  570),  Nebuchadnez'  zar  laid 
the  whole  country  waste,  in  acoordaDce  with  prerious  predictions  of 
the  prophets  Esekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  prophecy  of  Eisekiel,  that, 
after  the  desolations  foretold,  "  there  shall  no  more  be  a  prixu^  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  Terified  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  for 
die  kings  of  Egypt  were  made  tributary,  and  grievously  oppressed, 
first  by  the  Babylonians,  and  next  by  the  Pernans ;  and  since  the 
rule  of  the  latter,  Egypt  has  suooessiTely  been  governed  by  foreigners 
— by  the  Macedonians,  the  Eomans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  laatly,  by 
the  Turks,  who  possess  the  land  of  ihe  Pharaohs  to  this  day. 

29.  It  was  immediately  after  his  return  from  i^ypt  that  Nebu- 
(diadnez'sar,  flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests,  set  up  a 
golden  image,  and  commanded  all  the  people  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship it.  (B.  C.  569.)  Notwithstanding  the  rebuke  which  his  impiety 
received  on  this  occasion,  after  he  had  adorned  Babylon  with  mag- 
nificent works,  again  the  pride  of  his  heart  was  exhibited,  for  as  he 
walked  in  his  paiaoe  he  said,  in  exultation,  "  Is  not  this  great  Bahy- 
Um  that  I  have  bcuh  for  the  head  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  m^ht  of 
my  power,  and  far  the  honmr  of  my  majesty  ?"  But  in  the  same 
hour  that  he  had  spoken  he  was  stxuck  with  lunacy,  and  all  his  glory 
departed  from  him.  Of  his  dreams,  and  their  prophetic  interpreta^ 
tion  by  Daniel,  we  shall  have  oeoaaion  to  speak,  as  fh6  predietioas  are 
soeoessively  verified,  in  thie  progress  of  history. 

a.  The  common  sUtement  that  H  was  the  inland  town  that  was  reduced  by  Nebuchadnec'- 
—»<ftA  UiaiaiMt  o(  tte  inhabltapto  had  preTioualy  wUtelrawB  to  an  iaUnd^  irhere  th^  built 
'^NewTyra^'^fleeittstobearroiieous.   Sm  Gwle't  Gioac«|  Ui.  2Q6-7. 
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30.  Not  long  after  the  reign  of  Nebachadnez'  zar,  we  find  Bel- 
Asm'  itf,  probably  a  grandson  of  the  former,  on  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lon. Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  which  are  related  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  He  was 
probably  slain  in  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles.  (B.  C.  553.)  In  the 
meantime,  the  kingdom  of  Media'  had  risen  to  eminence  under  the 
soooeesiTe  reigns  of  Phraor'  tes,  Cyax'  ares,  and  Asty'  ages,*  the  for- 
mer of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Daniel.*  While  some  writers  mention  a  successor  of  Asty'  ages, 
Cyax'ares  11.,  who  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Darius 
of  Scriptore,  others  assert  that  Asty'  ages  was  the  last  of  the  Me- 
dian kings.  In  accordance  with  the  latter  and  now  generally-received 
accomit,  Cyrus,  a  grandson  of  Asty'  ages,  but  whose  father  was  a 
Persian,  roused  the  Persian  tribes  against  the  ruling  Medes,  defeated 
Astj'ages,  and  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the  Persians. 
(558  B.  C.)*» 

31.  CyruB  the  Great,^  as  he  is  often  called,  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Grod'  sus,  king  of  Lydia ; 
bat  Oyms  defeated  him  in  the  great  battle  of  Thymbria,  and  after- 
wards, besieging  him  in  his  own  capital  of  Sardis,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  his  treasures.  (B.  C.  546.)  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  soon 
followed.  Cyrus  next  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  still  remained  an 
independent  city  in  the  heart  of  his  empire.  Babylon  soon  fell  be- 
neath his  power,  and  it  has  been  generally  asserted  that  he  effected 
the  conquest  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  from  their  chan- 
nel, and  marching  his  troops  into  the  city  through  the  dry  bed  of  the 
stream;  but  this  account  has  been  doubted,  while  it  has  been  thought 
quite  as  probable  that  he  owed  his  success  to  some  internal  revolu- 
tion, which  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
(B.  C.  536.)     The  prophetic  declarations  of  the  final  and  utter  de- 

1.  Jfedia,  the  boundmriefl  of  which  varied  greatly  at  different  Umes,  embraced  the  country 
imraedbtely  aonth  and  south-west  of  the  Oasplan  Sea,  and  north  of  the  early  Perala.    (Map 
KaV.) 
&  nnaa ktegi  v«i»  prabably  la smeagiire  iabonHaale  to  Uie  ruling  k^  •<  BAhyloa. 

a.  Daniel,  ix.  1.    Hale's  Analysis,  iv.  81. 

b.  Iflebafar*8  Lect.  on  Ancient  Hist  i.  135.    Crete's  Greece,  iv.  183. 

c  Tbeaceonnts  of  the  early  history  of  Cyrus,  as  derived  from  Xen'  ophon,  Herod'  otus,  Ct^Sias, 
Ice,  file  vtery  contradictory.  The  account  of  Herod'  otus  is  now  generally  preferred,  as  con- 
taining K  greater  proportion  of  historical  truth  than  the  others.  Grote  calls  tlie  Cyropce'  dia  of 
Im'  opbon  a  **  philosophical  novel."  Niebuhr  says,  **No  rational  man,  in  our  days,  can  look 
^on  Xen'ophon's  history*  of  Cyrus  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  romance.** 
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Btruotion  of  Babylon,  whioh  wm  evdntoaUj  to  1m  made  a  desaUte 
waste — a  possession  for  the  bittern — a  retreat  for  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  and  of  the  islands — to  be  filled  with  pools  of  water — and 
to  be  inhabited  no  more  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been  folly 
verified. 

32.  In  the  year  that  Babylon  was  taken,  Gyrus  issued  the  famous 
decree  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem — events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus 
was  bom.  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  seven  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon — directing  his  ohief  attention  to  the  means 
of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  a  disputed  point  in  history,  but  in  the  age,  of  Strabo  his 
tomb  bore  the  inscription :  ^'  0  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  who  founded  the 
Persian  empire  :  envy  me  not  then  the  little  ear^  which  covers  my 
remains." 

33.  Camby'ses  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 
(530  B.  C.)  Intent  on  carrying  out  the  ambitious  designs  Of  Gyrus, 
he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  although  the  Egyptian  king  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  Grecian  auxiliaries.  The  power  of  the  Persians 
was  also  extended  over  several  African  tribes :  oven  the  Greek  col- 
ony of  Cyrendica*  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Camby'  ses,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  remained  quiet  under  Persian  governors ; 
but  an  army  which  Camby'  ses  sent  over  the  Libyan  desert  to  sub- 
due the  little  oasis  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am'  mon*  was  the 
centre  of  an  independent  community,  was  buried  in  the  sands; 
and  another  army  which  the  king  himself  led  up  the  ^ile  against 
Ethiopia,  came  near  perishing  from  hunger.  The  Persian  king 
would  have  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  rising  kingdom  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  Phoenician  allies  or  subjects,  who  constituted  his  naval 
power,  were  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  in  destroying  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  own  colony,  and  Camby'  ses  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
project. 

34.  On  the  death  of  Camby'ses  (B.  C.  521),  one  Smer'dis,  an 

1.  OfrenAtca,  a  oovntiy  on  Uie  AlHoaa  oout  of  Um  M«ditenMi6aB,  oomtpoBdod  with  the 
western  portion  of  the  modern  Barca.  U  was  sometimes  callod  Pentap'  tdia^  from  its  having 
fire  Grecian  cHleB  of  note  In  It,  of  which  Cyr6oe  wss  the  capital.    (See  p.  95,  also  Mof  No.  V.) 

2.  The  TewfU  ofJkpiter  Jim'  vmu  was  situated  In  what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Siwab,  a 
fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  three  hundred  milej)  8outh<west  from  Cairo.  The  lime  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  existence  of  this  temple  are  imkuown,  but,  like  that  of  Delphi,  it  was  famed 
for  Its  treasures.  A  well  sixty  fl»et  deep,  which  has  been  discovered  tn  the  oasis,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple. 
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impoBtor,  t  pretended  son  of  Cyrus,  seized  the  throne ;  but  the  Per- 
nan  noUee  Boon  ibnned  a  conspira^j  against  him,  killed  him  in  his 
palaee,  and  choee  one  of  their  own  number  to  reign  in  his  stead. 
The  new  monarish  asmuned  the  old  Median  title  of  royalty,  and  is 
known  in  hJstory  aa  Darius,  or  Darius  Hystas'  pes.  Babylon  haying 
rerolted,  he  was  engaged  twenty  months  in  the  siege  of  the  city, 
whftoh  was  finally  taken  by  the  artifice  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  who, 
pretending  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  gained  their  confidence,  and 
having  obtained  the  command  of  an  important  post  in  the  city, 
<9eBed  the  gates  to  the  Persians :  Darius  put  to  death  three  thou- 
sand of  the  dtiflens,  and  ordered  the  one  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  waUs  of  the  proud  city  to  be  demolished,  that  it  might 
never  after  be  in  a  iX>ndition  to  rebel  against  hiuL  The  favor  which 
thisMonareh  riiowed  the  Jews,  in  permitting  them  to  rebuOd  the 
waOs  of  Jerusalem,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

35.  The  attention  of  Darius  was  next  turned  towards  the  Scyth- 
ians,' then  a  European  nation,  who  inhabited  the  country  along  the 
western  borders  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Tan'  ais  or  Don'  to  the  north- 
em  boundaries  of  Thrace.*  Darius  indeed  overran  their  country, 
but  without  finding  an  enemy  who  would  meet  him  in  battle ;  for  the 
Scythians  were  wise  enough  to  retreat  before  the  invader,  and  deso- 
late the  eoun^  through  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  the 
supplies  of  the  Persians  had  been  cut  off  on  every  side,  and  their 
atreogth  wasted  in  useless  pursuit,  they  were  glad  to  seek  safety  by 
a  hasty  retreat. 

36.  The  next  important  events  in  the  history  of  Darius  we  find 
eonnecied  with  the  revolt,  and  final  subjugation,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  Still 
Darius  was  not  a  conqueror  like  Cyrus  or  Gamby'ses,  but  seems 
te  have  aimed  rather  at  consolidating  and  securing  his  empire,  than 

J.  SefCiM  is  a  name  given  bj  tbe  early  Greeks  to  the  ooniitry  on  the  northern  and  western 
bordan  oftbe  EiudiMb  In  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  however,  the  early  Scythla,  together 
with  the  whole  regkm  ftom  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Oaaplan,  had  ohaioged  its  name  to  Sarmatia, 
whfletfae  eodre  north  of  Asia  beyond  the  Himalaya  moontalnswas  denominated  Scythio. 
{4i;9iros.V.aadDL) 

S.  Hw  JDm  (flDOianUy  XlWais),  ifsti^  In  Oentiml  Rossla,  flows  soutboast  untU  It  approaches 
wilfafa  abooi  thirty-eU  mllee  of  the  Volga,  when  It  tuns  to  the  soath-west,  and  enten  tbe 
■CTrtli  aaleni  «rtiwnlty  of  the  Sea  of  Asof  (anolenUy  Pains  Mosotls).    (JUpJXo.lX,) 

3L  Tkrmeet  embrseing  nearly  the  same  as  the  modem  Turkish  proyinoe  of  Ramilla,  was 
bo«Mled  on  the  north  by  tbe  Hamas  mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Buxlne,  on  tbe  sonth  by 
the  PraiMn'tia  and  the  ^gsan  Sea,  and  on  tbe  west  by  Bfafeed6nla.  Its  principal  rlrer  was 
the  H«braa  (now  Marltia),  and  Its  laigeat  towns,  ezcepUng  those  In  the  lluadan  Cherson^sus, 
(ssa  pu  98i)  weiv  Hadiianopolls  and  Byaantlvm.    (JWap  No.  lU.  and  IZ.) 
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at  enliurgiiig  it.  The  dominionB  baqoetthed  faim  by  his  prMUoeiion 
comprised  jnaoj  oountriefi,  united  nader  one  govenunent  only  by 
their  subjection  to  the  will  and  the  arbitrary  eTHotions  of  a  common 
ruler ;  but  Darius  first  organized  them  into  one  empire,  by  dividing 
the  whole  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces,  and  assigning  to  eaoh 
its  proper  share  in  the  burdens  of  government 

37.  Under  Darius  the  Persian  empire  had  now  attained  its  great- 
est extent,  embracing,  in  Asia,  aU  that,  at  a  later  period,  was  con- 
tained in  Persia  proper  and  Turicey ;  in  Africa,  taking  in  Egypt  as 
&r  as  Nubia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Baroa ; 
aj»d  in  Europe,  part  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia — ^thus  stretching  from 
the  M'  gean  Sea  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  plains  of  Tartary*  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  against  whose  united 
power  a  few  Grecian  communities  were  to  contend  for  the  pviserva- 
tion  of  their  very  name  and  existence.  The  results  of  the  contest 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  chapter.    (See  Map  No.  YII.) 

1.  Tarutrf  ts  a  name  of  modem  origin,  appHod  to  tbat  exteoalTo  portion  of  Osntntl  Aila 
wWch  Mtaadt  etftwwdftDm  ItM  GHptea  Sea  to  tha  FiMlSt  OeMB. 
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CHAPTEll   IV. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 
SECTION  I. 

OSaOAX  BBRttT  FaOM  TBB  BEODTNOrO  OF  THB  911181  WAR  WITH  F»0U  TO  TSX  IS- 
TABLI8H1CBNT  OF  PHILIP  ON  THE  THRONK  OF   MACSDOIT  : 

490  TO  360  BL  a  =  180  tsabs. 

AHAMOB,  Ftmn  Pnuux  War.  1.  PrepantioiiB  of  Darhu  tor  the  oonqneet  of  Greece. 
ilmiUm.  OMkiMlloii  of  the  PentaB  fleet.  [Moiini  A' ttios.]  BetamofMaRl6Biiu.-^Be- 
uewtd  pKparationt  of  Dariua.  HeraldB  sent  to  Greece.  Their  treatment  by  the  Athenians  and 
SpartuHL  nie  iEginttaiiB.  [iEgina.]—^.  Persian  fleet  sails  for  Greece.  Islands  submit. 
JMns'i.  FtrriaiH  aft  llafattion.  Tlie  Plate'ans  aid  tte  Atlientaoa.  0iNU1us  absent 
[Sbr'slhoB.  PlatsB'a.]— 4.  The  Athenian  army.  How  commanded.^5.  BatUe  of  Mar'  athon. 
*4L  IsaMifts  on  tlie  battle.  Legends  of  the  baUle.>-7.  The  war  terminated.  Subsequent 
Irirtoiy  ef  UiltlMlek  [PRroa.]  TbAuirtoelea  ud  Ariatidea.  IMr  charaetora.  BanUi- 
Mat  of  the  latter.  [Ostradsm.]— 9.  Death  of  Dariua*  Sacoxn  PaasxAii  War.  Xerxes  In- 
vateGraeee.  Opposed  by  Leon' Idas.  [Thcrmop' yla).]  Anecdote  ofDIen'eces.— 10.  Treachery. 
LsQR' Use  dlsniMa  his  allies.  SetMevcrtlan  of  the  Greeks.— 11.  Eiuytos  and  Ariatodem«B. 
—11  The  Athenians  desert  Athens,  which  is  burned  by  the  enemy.  [Tresdne.]  The  Greeks 
fortUy  the  CMnthian  Isthmus.— 13.  The  Penian  fleet  at  Sal'  amis.  Enrybiades,  Themis'  tocles, 
airfAjMldeB^H.  Battle  eraaf  amis.  Flight  of  Xerxes.  [Hel' lespcmt]  BaCUe  of  Platn' a 
-orHie'aleL  [Myc'ale.]  Death  of  Xerxes.— 15.  Athens  lebuUt.  Baniahment  oTThoDis'- 
todes.  C^en  and  Pausiinlas.  The  Persian  dependencies.  Ionian  revolt.  [Cyprus.  By- 
■■riiaBL>~ia.  Final  peace  with  Persia.— 17.  Dissensions  among  the  Grecian  States.  Per'- 
Uim.  JsakHisy  of  Sparta,  and  growing  power  of  Athens.— 18.  Power  and  charncter  of  Sparta, 
tehqnske  at  Spaita.  Bevolt  of  the  H61ots.  Third  Mbbss'  hian  Wak.  Migration  of  the 
S.—1A.  Athenians  defeated  at  Tan' agra.    [T&n'agnu]    Subsequent  victory  gained  by 


which  opened  the  First  Pklovonn b' sian  War.  [Corey*  ra.  Potldas'a.]— 91. 
IRisipaitBn  army  ravages  At'  tlca.  The  Athenian  navy  desolates  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnd- 
■■.  [Meg'an.}— 8S.  Second  Invasion  of  At'tica.  The  plague  at  Athens,  and  death  of  Per- 
iclBi.  PeHdae'a  saneoders  to  Athens,  and  Platsd'  a  to  Sparta.— -i23.  The  peace  of  Ntcias.  Pre- 
tadBte  leaewlng  the  straggle.— 94.  Character  of  Alclblades.  Bis  arliflces.  Reduction  of 
M«hii.  plekM.}— SS.  Tbs  Siciuan  Expedition.  Its  object.  [Sicily.  Syracuse.]  Revolt 
ad  tighter  Aktblades.— 96.  Operations  of  Nlolas,  and  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition. 

ST.  Saeaas  Prlopoiiiib'  biar  War.  Bevolt  of  the  Athenian  allies.  Intrigues  of  Alclbiade?. 
BevolttlaB  at  Atheoa.  [Brdtria  Cys'  icns.]  Betum  of  Alcibiades.— S8.  He  Is  again  banished. 
lbs  sihfaBerapartR  an  retrieved  by  Lysan'  der.  Cyras  the  Persian.— 89.  The  Athenians  are 
dsAsted  at  M'  go»Pot'  amos.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.— 30.  Disastrous  state  of  Athenian 
iftiiR  SahmSssion  of  Athens,  and  close  of  the  war.— 31.  Change  of  government  at  Athens. 
lis  nii^  Tyrants  overthrown.  The  rule  of  the  democracy  restored.— 33.  Character,  accusa- 
n  of  Soe'  rates^SS.  The  dedgns  of  Cyras  the  Persian.  He  Is  aided  by  the  Greeks, 
ft  of  hla  expedmoB.— 35.  Famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.— 9d.  The  Creek  cities 
sTA^  sra  Invotred  ha  a  war  with  Persia.  The  Tn&n  pBLoroNMB' sian  War.  [Coronea.] 
The  psRBB  of  Antaf  ddaa.  [Im'  bras,  Lem'  nos,  and  Sey'  rus.]— 37.  The  designs  of  Xbe  Persian 
king  pRMBoted  by  the  jealoiMy  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  and  Sparta— how  aflbcted  by  the  peace. 
-m.  8p«ta  la  Involved  is  new  wars.    War  with  Mantin^a.    With  Olyn'thus.   [MantlBte. 
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Olpi'  thas.}  Selanire  of  (he  Thebui  «lUulel<-39.  The  poUtfoal  moraU^  of  tbe  Spiutau.--IO. 
The  Thebia  dtsdel  recovered.  Pelop'  idm  and  EpamiDon'  da«.  Events  of  the  Theban  war. 
[T«g'ynu  Leuc' tra.}— 41.  The  Skoono  Sackid  Wak.  (Tint  Sacred  War.]  Caaaea  of  Cbe 
Second  Sacred  War.  [Ph6da.}--48.  The  purtteB  to  the  war.  [Lteriaaa.]  GruelUea  pncUsad. 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

1.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Darius 
made  active  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.     A  mighty 

I.  rtBST  PEE-  armament  was  fitted  out  and  intrusted  to  the  command 
BEAN  WAB.  of  his  son-inlaw  Mard6nius,  who,  leading  the  land  force  in 
person  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  succeeded,  after  being  once  routed 
by  a  night  attack,*^  in  subduing  those  countries ;  but  the  Persian  fleet, 
whidli  was  designed  to  sweep  the  islands  of  the  M'  gean,  was  checked 
in  its  progress  by  a  violent  storm  which  it  encountered  off  Mount 
A'  thos\  and  which  was  thought  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  ves- 
sels and  twenty  thousand  lives.  Weakened  by  l^ese  disasters,  Mar- 
d6nius  abruptly  terminated  the  cmnpaign  and  returned  to  Asia. 

2.  Darius  soon  renewed  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
and,  while  his  forces  were  assembling,  sent  heralds  through  the 
Grecian  cities,  demanding  earth  and  water,  as  tokens  of  submission. 
The  smaller  States,  intimidated  by  his  power,  submitted  ;^  but  Athens 
and  Sparta  haughtily  rejected  the  demands  of  the  eastern  monarch, 
and  put  his  heralds  to  death  with  cruel  mockery,  throwing  one  into  a 
pit  and  another  into  a  weU,  and*  bidding  them  take  tiiaioe  their  earth 
and  water.  The  Spartans  threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  ^gine- 
tans'  for  having  basely  submitted  to  the  power  of  Persia,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  send  hostages  to  Athens.^' 

1.  Mount  A'  tko8  Is  a  lofty  summit,  more  than  six  thousand  feet  high,  on  the  moat  eastern  of 
three  narrow  peninsulas  which  extend  from  Macedonia  into  tbe  ^' gean  lea.  The  peninsula 
which  is  atK>ttt  twenly-flve  miles  in  loiogth  by  about  fom-  In  breadth,  has  long  been  occupied 
in  modern  times  by  a  number  of  monies  of  the  Greek  Ghureb,  who  live  In  a  kind  of  fortifled 
monasteries,  about  twenty  in  number.  No  females  are  admitted  within  this  peninsula,  whoao 
modem  name,  derived  from  its  supposed  sanctity,  is  Monte  Santo^  ^ancred  mottntaiiu" 
(.tfaji  No.  I.) 

2.  JEgrina,  (now  Egina  or  Engia^  was  an  island  containing  about  fl/ly  square  miles,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Saron'  Ic  Gulf,  (now  Gulf  of  Athens,)  between  Attica  and  Ar'golis,  and  tizleen 
miles  sonth-west  from  Athens.  The  remains  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  are  among  tbe  most  interesting  of  the  Grecian  ruins.  Of  its  thirty-«ix  oolamaa, 
iwenty-flve  were  recently  standtag.   (Map  No.  I.) 

a.  By  the  Brygi,  a  Thradan  tribe.    Mard6nlu8  wounded 

b.  Among  them,  probably,  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians ;  also  moat  of  the  islands,  but  not 
EubCB'  a  and  Nax'  os.    The  Persians  desolated  Nax'  os  on  their  way  across  the  /&:  gean. 

c.  At  this  time  Thebes  and  iEgina  had  been  at  war  with  Athens  fourteen  years.  Ar'  gofl* 
which  had  contested  with  Sj^rta  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  had  recently  been  subdued ;  aad 
^wrta  was  acknowledged  to  be  tbe  head  of  the  political  union  of  Greece  againat  the  Par- 
sians.    Grote^s  Greece,  iv.  311-338. 
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8.  Ift  te  Aird  fear  after  ^  first  dinstrmiB  oampaign,  a  Peraan 
fleet  of  ox  himdxed  ahips,  ecKrreyiag  an  armj  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tiMmsaBd  men,  oammanded  by  &e  generaki  D&tis  and  Artapher'nea, 
and  goided  by  the  exiled  tyrant  and  traitor  Hip'  pias,  directed  its 
eoane  towarda  the  Grecian  i^ores.  (B.  0.  490.)  Several  islande  of 
(he  M  geaa  sobmitted  without  a  struggle ;  Euboo'  a  was  punished  for 
tbe  aid  it  had  giyen  the  lonians  m  their  rebellion ;  and  without  farther 
opposition  the  Peraian  host  advanced  to  the  plams  of  Mar'athon/ 
within  twenty  miles  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  probably  called  <m 
the  Phte'aos'  as  well  as  the  Spartans  Ibr  ud:» — the  former  sent 
their  oktire  force  of  a  thousand  men ;  but  the  latter,  influenced  by 
jealousf  or  superstition,  refused  to  send  their  proffered  aid  before  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

4.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenian  army,  numbering  only  ten  thou- 
sand meOiy  and  commanded  by  ten  generals,  mardied  against  tbe  enemy. 
PiTe  of  the  ten  generals  had  been  afraid  to  hasard  a  battle,  but  the 
aigum^:it6^  of  Miltiades,  one  of  their  nnmb^,  finally  prevailed  upon 
die  polemarch  Oallim'  aohus  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  fight- 
ing. The  ten  gsnefals  were  to  command  the  whole  army  successively, 
each  for  a  day.  Those  who  had  seconded  the  advice  of  Mil^ades 
were  wiUing  to  resign  their  turns  to  him,  but  he  waited  till  his  own 
day  arrived,  when  he  drew  up  the  little  army  in  order  of  battle. 

1.  Mar'  aOm,  which  itill  roiaiofl  Ita  andeat  mime,  is  &  small  town  of  Atliea,  twenty  mllee 
noffheast  from  Attiens,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  or  Bay  of  Mar'  atbon.  The 
pUa  in  wbS<di  the  battle  was  fought  is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  inclosed 
OD  the  laad  side  by  steep  slepee  descending  from  tbe  higher  ridges  of  Pentel'  icns  and  P&ros, 
and  (Brided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  small  stream  which  foils  into  the  Bay.  Towarda  the 
middle  of  tbe  plain  may  still  be  seen  a  mound  of  earth,  twenty-five  fiaet  in  height,  which  was 
fused  orer  tbe  bodies  of  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  marsh  near  the  sea. 
cosat,  also,  tbe  remains  of  trophies  and  marble  monuments  are  still  visible.  The  names  of 
flie  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  were  slain  were  inscribed  on  ten  jrfQars 
erected  cm  the  hattifyflehL    (.«aj»  No.  I.) 

2.  Tl9Ui'  a,  a  city  of  BoB6tla,  now  wholly  in  ruins,  was  aStnated  on  the  northern  side  of  fhe 
Cithfls'  ron  mountains,  seven  miles  south  from  Thebes.    This  city  has  acquired  an  ImmortaQty 

'  of  renown  from  its  Imving  given  its  name  to  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  in  the  year 
479  B.  a  between  the  Persians  under  Mard6nins,  and  tlie  Greeks  under  Pans&nias  tbe  Spar* 
fan.  (See  p.  80.)  From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians  on  that  occasion,  and 
presenied  to  Che  shrine  of  Delphi,  a  golden  tripod  was  made,  supported  by  a  brazen  pillar 
leaenbUag  three  serpenta  twined  together.  This  identical  braaen  pillar  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Hippodrome  of  Oonstantinople.    (^op  No.  X.) 

a.  Tbtawan  says :  *<  It  Is  probable  that  Uiey  summoned  the  Plates' ana.**  Orote  saya :  «  We 
are  not  told  thai  they  had  been  taivited." 

b.  Herod'  otoa  describes  this  debate  as  having  occurred  at  Mar*  athoo,  after  the  Greeks  had 
takesi  post  in  eight  of  the  Persians ;  while  Cornelius  Nepos  says  it  oceurred  before  the  army 
left  Athena.  Thlrwall  appears  to  foUow  the  former:  Grote  dedarea  his  preforenee  for  the 
latter,  as  the  meal  reasonable. 
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5.  The  PerwMB  imve  ei(|«id«l  ia  »  fine  a«poft  tke  nM^  oi  the 
plaia,  hiivii^  thek  beet  iroops  in  Uie  oeoliv.  The  AtiwMwaiw  were 
dn-wn  up  ia  a  line  Of^OMte,  but  kaving  their  mum  gtMOgtk  in  tlie 
extrone  wii^  of  ^ir  armj.  The  Greeks  made  the  atteok,  and^  aa 
had  been  foreoeen  by  MUtiades,  their  e^tre  waa  aoon  bv^eii,  while 
the  extremities  of  the  enemj'a  line,  made  np  of  moiilej  and  nndiaci- 
phned  bands  oi  all  nations,  were  routed,  and  driven  towards  the  shove, 
and  into  the  adjoiiimg  morasses.  Hastily  oenoentrating  his  two 
wings,  Miltiades  next  directed  their  united  foroe  against  the  flanks  of 
the  Persian  centre,  which,  deeming  itself  vietorions,  was  taken  ccmi- 
pletely  by  surprise.  In  a  few  minutes  yiotory  decided  in  favor  of  tike 
Greeks.  The  Persians  fled  in  disorder  to  their  ships;  bat  many 
perished  in  the  marshes ;  the  shore  was  strewn  with  their  dead, — and 
seyen  of  their  ships  were  destr<gred.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was 
6,400 :  that  of  the  Atlienians,  not  inofaidmg  th»  Plate'  ans,  only  192. 

&  Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Mar'athon;  but  the  giory  of 
the  yiptoiy  is  not  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the  disparity  of  the 
xmmbers  eo^gaged,  when  compared  with  the  result  The  Persians 
were  strong  in  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  in  the  renown  of  their 
conquests;  and  it  required  a  most  heroic  resolulaon  in  the  Athenians 
to  face  a  daagitf  which  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  despise.  The 
victory  was  viewed  by  the  pe(^e  as  a  deliverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Grecians  by  the  gods  themselves :  the  marvellous  l^nds  of  the  battle 
aittributed  to  the  heroes  prodigies  of  valor ;  and  represented  Theseus 
and  Her'  cules  as  sharing  in  the  flght,  and  dealing  death  to  the  flying 
barbarians ;  while  to  this  day  the  peasant  believes  the  field  of  Mar'  ar 
then  to  be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  whose  shouts  are  heard  at 
midnight,  borne  on  the  wind,  and  rising  above  the  din  of  battle. 

7.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mar'  athon  terminated 
the  first  war  with  Persia.  Soon  after  the  P^ sian  defeat,  Miltiades, 
who  at  first  received  all  the  honors  which  a  grateful  people  could  be- 
stow, experienced  a  fiite  which  casts  a  melancholy  gloom  over  his 
history.  Being  unfiortunate  in  an  expedition  which  he  led  against  Pi- 
ros,*  and  which  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to  him,  without 
informing  them  of  its  destination,  he  was  accused  of  having  decayed 

1.  Piurot  Is  an  ialMid  of  tbe  iB'  geaa  aea,  ofttie  group  of  the  pyc' lades,  about  aeventj^hre 
miles  south-east  from  Attica.  It  is  about  tivelve  miles  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  rugged 
nod  uneven,  but  genenlljr  veiy  fertile.  PAros  was  &iiioas  in  anttqully  for  Its  marbiei  although 
that  obtained  fhMS  Mount  Pentel'  icos  in  Attica  was  of  the  purest  white.  In  modem  tlaies 
PAros  has  beoone  distii^iiiiataed  for  the  diseovery  there  of  the  eelebntod  *«  Parian  or  Arande- 
Uan  Chronicle,"  cut  in  a  marble  slab,  and  purporting  to  be  a  chroiiologieal  aeooont  of  Orecian 
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te  peifl^  or,  as  iome  say,  of  haying  r^oeived  a  Mbe.  Unable  io 
difeod  Us  €81180  Mbve  tlie  people  on  account  of  an  injury  irhi(^  lie 
bad  reoeiMI  «fc  Pfttos,  he  ^iras  impeached  before  tiie  popuUr  jndica- 
tue  as  irortliy  of  deallt ;  and  aMiough  the  proposition  of  his  accusers 
Has  rcrjeetod,  lie  was  eondenined  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  few 
days  later  MUtiades  died  of  his  ironnd,  and  the  fine  was  paid  by  his 
son  CiniQii. 

8.  After  the  deaih  of  Iffltlades,  Themis' tocles  and  Aristldes  be- 
eevne,  Ibr  a  litte,  Hie  most  prominent  men  among  the  Athenians.  The 
fismer,  a  ttUst  aHe  statesman,  being  influenced  by  ambitious  motives, 
aimed  lb  make  Athens  great  and  powerful,  that  he  himself  might  ris^e 
to  grealer  emiiettoe  wHli  Hie  growing  fortunes  of  the  state ; — ^e  latter, 
a  pore  patriot,  bad,  like  Themis'  todbs,  Hie  good  of  Athens  at  heart, 
bii,  xaMkB  bia  riTal,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  selfish  ambition,  and 
knew  bO  eaUM  but  that  of  justice  and  the  public  welfiire.  His  known 
praMty  aoqpired  for'bim  Hie  appellation  of  The  Just ;  but  bis  veiy 
integrity  mtAt  t(ft  him  seeret  enemies,  who,  although  they  charged  him 
wlHi  no  ei^fmes,  were  yet  able  to  procure  from  the  people  the  penalty  of 

3ii0t  him  by  oetracism.^  His  remoyal  kft  Themis'  tocles 
[  of  almost  undivided  power  at  Atliens,  and  threw  upon 
Urn  ^My  the  responsibiHty  of  the  measure  fbr  resisting  anoHier 
Pcnuaii  uivaiuon)  wiHi  which  Hie  Oreeks  were  now  Hireatened. 

9.  Barte  nude  great  preparations  for  invading  Greece  in  person, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  hb  ambitious  projects.  Ten  years  alter 
wB  batlig  ov  Mar  MMm,  Xeraes,  the  son  md  successor  q^  sboond 
of  Darte,  bng  deleittined  to  execute  the  plans  of  his  nasiAw  wml 
Ibihcr,  «Btes«d  Greece  at  the  head  of  an  army  the  greatest  the  world 
baa  ever  «esn,  and  whose  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  more  than 
tvo  ■ffieoB  of  figUing  men.  This  immense  force,  passing  through 
Un'ad^  iMid  arrived,  wMiout  oppoeiHon,  at  the  strait  of  Thermop'- 
yfas,*  idttre  XarsBi  fomd  »  body  of  e^ht  Hkousand  men,  command* 


hMgqpAN|ft»lkMflCC*«HV>t»tt»jMrfla4B.a  1h«  |>reliMe «r  MHtteiBs  ta  iMMttta^ 
FlM»ntik«l  tt»  li  I  iitMiiia  ted  iMed  lh»  Perahnwj  Imt  mmA'¥m  umm  mlhfctMg 
ltd  Ml*!!  WM  •  pitnttd  ydliB  agrit  a  PAiItt  tMma.  Ike  t^MT  oT  wtaMh  He  dM  inw 
ew^>r^Stft<Ma^wi"'NvanMH  mnnniiy  to^laltby  nigiit,  a  PArfan  prtciteM  of  Oere?, 
wfcn  mA  yiiirtioil  togpuMt  to  Ida  •■■trat  Ihtwoaid  phwaPiroe  la  Uto  peiwr.  (JITi^  Mo.  m.) 
k  Itewadxf  Oiimi<iaifa»aaa>ilOKrs;'niopao|fl»lMwri«g  MwrnWail,  gjdfc  man  toolt  a 
dMB  (m*««m)  aad  wrote  on  It  tlie  Bame  of  the  penoB  irkom  be  vMhttd  to  binre  baiiMfced. 
V  ifae  ooBber  of  toIm  Urns  glren  was  leas  than  six  tbotiaand,  the  ostracfsm  was  rotd ;  but  if 
ne  was  on  the  greatest  ntiraber  of  shells  was  sent  Into  banish* 


%  tTKiMi»*|a»  Is  «'«SHar  d«aie  on  tae  western  shore  of  the  Galf  which  lies  between 
EAca'a  aad  Thaanly,  and  Is  rtaost  tbe  only  road  by  whieh  Oreeee  ead  be  entered  oa  (be 
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ed  b3r  ike  Spurtaa  kJag  Leon'  idas,  prepared  to  dispute  the  puBage.' 
Xerxes  sent  a  herald  to  the  Oreeka,  commandigg  tfama  to  ky  dowft 
their  arms;  but  Leon'  idaa  replied  with  true  Spodrtan  brevity,  "coaae 
and  take  them/'  When  one  aaid  that  the  Perttaafl  were  ao  xmnaeroiur 
that  theur  very  dafts  would  darken  the  son,  <<  Then,"ra^ed  BieBi^esay 
a  Spartan,  "  we  shall  fight  in  the  8had&" 

1 0.  After  repeated  and  onayailing  efforts,  during  two  daja,  to  break 
the  Grecian  lines,  the  eonildmioe  of  Xerxes  had  changed  into  de- 
spondenoe  and  perplexity,  when  a  deserter  revealed  to  hun,  for  a  laiige 
reward,  a  seoret  path  over  the  mountains,  by  wfaioh  he  wae  enabled 
to  throw  a  foroe  of  twenty  thouaaiid  men  into  the  rear  of  the  Ore* 
ctana.  Leon'idas,  seeing  that  his  post  wae  no  longer  tenaUe,  dis- 
missed all  his  allies  who  i^re  willing  to  retire,  retaining  with  hint 
only  three  hundred  fellow  Spartans,  with  some  Thee'  plana  aad  The- 
bans,  in  all  about  a  thousand  men.  The  Spartaaswwe  forbidden  bj 
tiieir  laws  ever  to  flee  from  an  enemy ;  and  Leon'  idaa  and  hit  eoioi- 
trymen,  and  their  Thes'  plan  allies,*^  prepared  to  sdl  thrir  liTves  na 
dearly  as  possible.  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  enony,  they  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  the  Persian  host,  slaying  two  brothers  of 
Xerxes,  aad  fighting  with  the  valor  of  desperation,  until  every 
one  of  their  number  had  &llen.  A  monument  itm  afterwaapds 
erected  oa  the  ^ot,  bearing  the  following  inasription :  <<  Go  stranger, 
and  tell  at  Laoedasmon  that  we  died  here  m  obedience  to  her 
laws." 

1 1.  Previous  to  the  last  attack  of  the  %>artana,  two  of  their  num- 
ber, Et!irytus  and  Aristod^mus,  were  absent  on  leave,  suffering  frona 
a  severe  complaint  of  the  eyes.  Etirytus,  being  informed  that  the 
hour  for  the  detachment  was  come,  called  for  has  armor,  and  dtreoi> 
mg  his  servant  to  lead  him  to  his  place  in  tiie  ranks,  fdl  foremost  ai 
the  fight  Aristod^mus,  oyerpowered  with  phyaieal  soffmng,  was 
carried  to  Sparta;  but  he  was  denoonced  as  a  coward  for  not  imi- 


aartaeitl,  by  w^r  <rTbwMl|r.  nit  tumom  p«i»  vhMh  to  ifeat  tn  betvTMB  ttaep  prael- 
ptoMaadOio  Ma,attte  «wten  ntienillyorMoiuitaB'ta^to  about  Ave  mtlM  1b  tengtti,  and, 
mhtn  nnonratti  irw  not  uietoottf,  MeonMiig  to  Herod' otna,  men  Una  haU  a  pMhron,  or 
fifty ItootMRMitaltaoa^LlvyMyBabE^pMM.  Hm pMi  bailong  bem  araSaidly  widenlag^ 
ho««v«r,  by  tbo  dopodto  of  aoU  brooght  down  by  ttw  mooBtalB  iImmu.  la  tfae  uanwrttt 
pvtofttMpMiraMbolqalaMlhimvbleaaMdiStedertvMttiBnM.  (llaraM,«<bot,«' 
■iiAfii<i,A<«8y^or«(pMi.'*)    (JAvNo^L) 

«.  The  Tbebant  took  part  in  ttwbestaiiiiiig  of  tbe  fight,  to  aave  antMnneei^  but  SMflyMr- 
NodflMd  to  tbe  PentaiM,  loodly  ptodalmlag  that  tb«y  bMl  oomo  to  HkflraMpyto  aaidBittMr 
oraawL  Tlie  itofythat  Loon'Maa  lado  a nigbt attaalt, a^  ptaabitad  neigtyto  ttw  royrt 
tcBlitoaBflnflflHoa.   (Baa  Or«ic,  t.  fia,   Noto.) 
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I  Ui  wArttda — no  ofte  wottld  tpe$k  or  oommimioate  wMi  him, 
or  even  gnmi  him  »  U^  lor  ^a  fire.  After  a  year  of  bitter  dis- 
graos^  he  vao  ad  iength  enabled  to  retrieTe  his  honor  at  the  battle 
oiFkiaaft^  where  he  w9B  shun,  after  surpassing  all  bis  comrades  in 
hovio  and  «v«n  reekleas  ralor.^ 

12.  After  tiie  &11  of  Leon'  idas,  the  Persians  ravaged  At'  tioa,  and 
■Mm  sppearod  bcftwe  Athens,  whieh  they  burned  to  the  ground,  but 
nideli  had  ftmmAj  been  deserted  of  its  mhabitants, — those  able  to 
boor  armahaviDg  reined  to  the  island  of  Sal'  amis,  while  the  old  and 
i&lfam,  the  iromen  and  children,  had  fonnd  shelter  in  Trezene,'  a 
mitj  of  Ar'  golis.  The  allied  Oreoians  took  possession  of  the  Gorin- 
UrthmiMy  nhioh  they  fortified  by  a  wall,  and  oommitted  to  the 
I  of  Oleoia'  brotes,  a  brother  of  Leon'  idas. 
IfL  Xencas  next  made  preparations  to  axmihilate  the  power  of  the 
Qnemam  m  a  naval  engagement,  and  sent  his  whole  fleet  to  block  tip 
that  of  fte  Chroeks  in  the  narrow  strait  of  Sal'  amis.  Eurybfades, 
the  Spartan,  who  oommanded  tiie  Greeian  fleet,  was  in  &yor  of  sail- 
iag  to  the  ktibonis,  that  the  naval  and  land  forces  might  act  in  con- 
fadHoBj  but  Themis'  todes  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  hazard  an 
aBgp^aBMDt,  and  his  oounsek  were  enforced  by  Aristfdes,  now  in  the 
lUed  ywr  of  his  «die^  who  crossed  over  in  a  small  boat  from  ^gina 
mik  inteOigenoe  of  the  ezaet  position  of  the  Persian  fleet ; — a  cir- 
» that  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  rivafary  between  the  two 
,  and  led  to  the  restoration  of  Aristides. 
14.  Xerxes  had  oaosed  a  royal  throne  to  be  erected  on  one  of  the 
neil^boring  heif^tB,  where,  surrounded  by  his  army,  he  might  wit- 
a«B  ike  battle  of  Sal'  amis,  in  which  he  was  confident  of  victory ;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  magnificent  navy  almost  utterly  an- 
■ihflatei.  Terrtted  at  ike  result,  he  hastily  fled  across  the  Hel'  les- 
foat,'  mki  retired  mto  his  own  dominions,  leaving  HardAnius,  at  the 
ief  three  hudred  thousancbmen,  to  complete,  if  possible,  the 
of  Oreece.  Mard6nius  passed  the  winter  in  Thes'saly, 
hot  ID  Ae  IbUowing  summer  hk  army  was  totally  defeated  and  him- 

J.  7l«lMiiMMiribetoisilMia0m«3EtnBaitjof  Ar'goUs.   ItorntnaiiMy  be  seen  near  ttie 
ana  aoi«m  Ynii«e  of  JE>MMla. 

a  The  iW' jMiTMf  (MW  edl0d  l>MlMMilw)»  to  tin  oniow  ^ 
MMMonirlthllie^'gMii.    It  to  about  folly  nUtos  In  I0Dgtt^  and  Yarieft  in  breadth  flromttiree 

mwrim  iif  i  ibHiii  III  li 111)!    The  DardaneUet^  flrom  which  the  modem  name  of  the  itrait 

toeartfad^aieMatf«»,crafto,bQmoDltobanka.   The  strait,  being  the  key  to  OomtantiBople 
aii«»aMk  flea,  haa  bean  veiyitnMCily  fortified  on  both  Bldea  by  the  Turin.    (Jr((v  No.  lY.) 

a.  Grota^T.Mi 
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s«lf  slsm  in  the  batiie  of  Plate' «.  (&  G.  47^)  Two  luaMbBdihiMi- 
sand  Persians  fell  in  battle,  and  onl j  a  aniall  remBaat  esoaped  uarom 
the  Her  lesponli — the  last  Permn  army  tiiat  gmmi  %  foolbg  o&  Ae 
Grecian  territory.  On  the  very  day  of  the  btttileof  Plated'  a,  llie  re- 
mains of  the  Persian  fleet  which  had  esei^pod  at  Sal'  aau%  tad  ^Akh 
had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Myc'  ale,^  on  tiM  ooaat  of  Idoia,  irere 
burned  by  the  Grecians,  and  Tigrdnea,  the  Persian  oomnander,  and 
forty  thousand  of  his  men,  slain.  Six  years  later  tbe  oaiieer  of  X«rx«r 
was  terminated  by  assassinationy  when  he  w«i  saoeeeded  <m  the 
throne  by  his  son,  Artaxerz'  es  Longim'  anus. 

15.  In  the  meantime,  Athens  had  been  rebuilt  bj  the  Tigonr  and 
energy  of  Themis'  tocles,  and  the  Pirs&'  us  Ibct^ed,  and  eonneeted, 
by  long  walls,  with  the  town,  while  Sparta  looked  with  iU-dngnwd- 
jealousy  upon  the  growing  power  of  a  rival  cit(f.  But  tlbo  ettineaoe 
whieh  Themis'  tocles  had  attained  provoked  the  envy  of  seme  ef  Mb 
countrymen,  and  he  was  condemned  to  exile  by  the  same  ^eeeas  of 
ostraoism  which  he  himself  had  before  dtreeted  agajiust  Arialidee. 
Being  afterwards  charged  with  conspiring  against  the  liberties  e£ 
Greece,  he  sought  refuge  in  Persia,  where  he  is  said  to  kave  eadecl 
his  life  by  poison.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  oiceeeded  Thtmm'- 
tocles  in  the  chief  direction  of  Atheniaa  a&irs,  while  PausAftias,  the 
hero  of  Platae'  a,  was  at  the  head  of  1^  Spartans.  Under  these 
leaders  the  confederate  Greeks  waged  sucoessftd  war  ii^ob  the  de- 
pendencies of  Persia  in  the  islands  of  the  M'  gean,  and  on  tke  eoeiU 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  I6nian  oities  were  aided  ia  a  eee- 
cessful  revolt ;  Cy'  prus*  was  wrested  from  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  Byzan'  tium,*  already  a  flourishing  cil^,  fell,  with  aU  ite 
wealth,  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Greoians.  (B.  C.  476.) 

16.  Ofmon  carried  on  a  successful  war  egaiast  Persia  many  years 
later,  during  which  the  commercial  poiver  and  wealth  of  tke-  Athe- 
nians were  continually  increasing ;  kut  both  partiea  finally  beeamuig 
tired  of  the  contest,  s^ter  the  death  of  Oimon  a  treaty  of  peaee  was 
coneluded  mtk  the  Persian  monarch,  which  fltqralated  that  the  16- 


1.  Mfc'  ale  vas  a  prom<mtory  of  lOnia  in  Asia  SRnor,  opposite  the  Boathern  extremity  of  th^ 
hland  of  S&mot.    {Map  No.  rv.) 

S.  O^'pruM  Is  a  large  and  fertile  itdawl  near  the  north-eastern  aAgfle  of  the  Mediterrftnoan, 
)>etween  Asia  Minor  and  Syria :— greatest  length,  one  hundred  and  thlrty-two  miles ;  avemge 
breadUi,  from  thirty  to  thirty-flve  miles.  Under  the  oppressive  rale  of  the  Turks,  who  con- 
qtiefed  the  island  from  the  Venetians  In  1571,  ngrlcnltaro  was  greatly  neglected,  and  the  popu- 
lation rodueed  to  one^eventh  of  Its  former  number.    (Mapa  Nos.  IV.  and  Y.) 

3.  Bftttn'  tium,  now  ConsUMtinapla.    See  deacripUon,  p.  818. 
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Bin  «liMk  Asia  dunild  be  left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  inde- 
pondoioe,  and  (hat  no  Persian  army  should  come  withm  three  days* 
March  of  the  aea-ooaat* 

17.  While  the  mur  with  Persia  continued,  a  sense  of  common  dan- 
gsrs  had  miiled  the  Greeks  in  a  powerful  and  prosperous  confederacy, 
hot  now  jeakmaies  broke  out  between  several  of  the  rival  cities, 
psrticaiarly  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  led  to  political  dissensions 
and  mvil  wan,  the  cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  the  Orecian  republics. 
The  authority  of  Oimim  among  the  Athenians  had  gradually  yielded 
to  the  growing  iaflaenoe  of  his  rival  Per'  icles,  who,  bold,  artful,  and 
eloquent,— a  general,  philosopher,  and  statesman, — ^managed  the 
iiHiltitBde  al  hia  will,  and  by  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  Ae  estenMoii  of  the  Athenian  power,  raised  Athens  to  the  sum- 
nut  of  her  renown.  Sparta  looked  on  with  ill-disguised  jealousy  as 
islaDd  after  ialaiid  in  the  M'  gean  yielded  to  the  sway  of  Athens,  and 
saw  ael  with  meonoem  the  oolonies  of  her  rival  peopling  the  wind- 
i^  shores  of  nraee  and  Macedon.  Athens  had  become  the  mis- 
\nm  of  the  seas,  while  her  commerce  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
tnde  of  tho  Motitenranean. 

18.  Bat  Sparta  was  also  powerful  in  her  resources,  and  in  the 
■dlilaty  renown  and  warlike  character  of  her  people,  and  she  dis- 
dained the  faDraries  th^flwere  enervating  the  Athenians.  Oomplaints 
and  leeiamalaoiiB  were  ^frequent  on  both  sides ;  and  occasions  for 
wv,  iriien  soogfat  by  both  parties,  are  not  long  delayed.  But  while 
the  Spartans  wcreseeretly  fhvoring  the  enemies  of  Athens,  although 
stiB  in  avowed  aUegianoe  with  her,  Lac6nia  was  laid  waste  by  an 
earthquake  (464  B.  C),  and  Sparta  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  re- 
volt of  die  H^ts  fottowed;  Sparta  itself  was  endan-  „^  ^^^j, 
gered;  and  tiio  remntot  of  the  Mess^nians,  making  a  uxoBtsnan 
vigorowi  effnrt  to  recover  their  freedom,  fortified  the  ^^^ 
nemoraUe  hill  of  Ithdme,  the  ancient  citadel  of  their  fathers. 
HeiOy  for  a  long  time,  they  valiantly  dejfended  themselves ;  and  the 
Spartans  were  eompeUed  to  invoke  the  Athenians  and  others  to  their 
aaristanee.  (461  B.  0.)  After  several  years'  duration,  the  third  and 
last  llesienian  war  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  capitulation  of 
the  Men^ianSy  who  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Pdoponn^s 

iklhtilofy  «rOili  fuonm  tiMlsr,  fcowetw,  g«iiei«ilf  etfled  fte  GlaioaliA  treaty,  and  attrib- 
Hed  to  Clmon  himMlf,  baa  been  regarded  by  some  writers  aa  a  flctloa^  wUeh,  originating  In  ' 
ntwliagii  or  Greek  iteloridaM)  was  tnnsnimed  thenee  through  fhe  orators  to  (he  historians. 
tanirMtt,L  p.  aSB^ttdiMle.)   6rote,howeTer,r.S3S-«,ateMatlieTCa]ity  of  the  treaty, 
htt  pteea  It  after  the  death  or  Gimon. 

6 
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wiih  their  property  and  their  fioniliee,  and  to,  jom  (he  Aiheniaa  ciA« ' 
onj  of  Naupac'  t^s. 

19.  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  hottUitiw  with  MvienL 
of  their  northern  ne^hbors,  Sparta  a^t  her  fosoea  into  the  B<e6- 
tian  territory,  to  counteract  tb^  growing  isdaenoe  of  Athena  in 
that  quarter.  The  indignant  Atbeniana  marched  out  to  meet  them^ 
but  were  worsted  in  the  battle  of  Tan'  a^^.^  In  the  fdlloiringyearv 
however,  they  were  enabled  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  their  defeat  by  a 
victory  over  the  aggregate  Theban  and  Boo^tian  forces  then  in  allL 
ance  .with  Sparta ;  i^hereby  the  authority  and  influenoe  of  Sparta;, 
were  again  confined  to  the  Peloponn^iuu 

20.  Other  events  soon  occurred  to  embitter  th^  animositiea  of  tbe* 
rival  States,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  general  war.  Oorintb,  a 
iD6rian  city  favorable  to  Spart%  having  become  involvied  in  a  vmr 
with  Corey' ra,'  one  of  her  colonies,  the,  latter  appUedJfor  ani  ob*. 
tamed  assistance  from  Athens.  Potidfle'  %'  fk  Corinthian  colony  trib- 
utary to  Athens,  soon  after  r^olted,  i^t  the  siune  time  claiming  and; 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Coriiithians ;  smd  thus  in  twa  in*: 
stances  were  Athens  and  Corinth,  though  nominally  al  peaee,  broii|^) 
into  conflict  with  each  otb^r  as  open  enemies.  The  Corinthians,  now 
accusing  Athens  of  interfacing  between  them  and  their  poloniee, 

IV.  vmm    ^^S^^  ^^  ^^^  vioUtiag  a  treaty  of  th^  confed^wbei 
poLOFONMB-  States  of  the  Pek^ppim^siis,  and  eaatly  engaged  the  JUaoe> 
8XAN  WAR,   d^gm^iijm^  iQ  their  quarrel.    Such  were  the  immedinle. 
causes  which  opened  the  First  jPehpannSsian  War. 

21.  The  minor  States  of  Greece  took  sides  as  inclinatiim  or  inter* . 
est  prompted,  and  nearly  all  were  involved  m  the  contest.  The 
Spartans  and  their  confederatee  were  the  most  powerful  by  land, 
the  Athenians  by  sea;  and  each  began  the  war  by  displaying  lie 
strength  on  its  peculiar  element  While  a.  Spartan  army  of  si^^ 
thousand,  led  by  ih^it  Imgy  Archidimus,  ravaged  At^icai  and  aat 
down  before  the  very  gates  of  Athena,  the  naval  foipe  ^  the  Athaaf. 

\  : 

ncDoe  on  (he  northem  bank  of  the  river  AaOpoB,  and  near  Its  movth.    {Map  ^.  1.) 

8.  Corefrot  now  Ovrfit,  the  most  Important,  although  not  the  largest,  of  tlfb  I6nUui  lallmda, 
iiflllinlednflarttieeo«*of«»lm»tetaiaIfriilMiaea.   AtltaaqKl|nmajm«Bfl9^tttoM|i«o&te«  > 
from  the  coast  hy  a  channel  only  three4fthaof  a  mile  wide.   Tbestrongly-fortilledcitiror  Gorfb, 
thecapitaLof  tliaMofamBeii«htt9,  i«nM«  9ft  ttie  site  eC.Ihe  aMient;  ci^r of  Cob^'  »f  QA.tlw 
eaiteniaktoofUieUMpl. 

3.  Pamar  a  wae  itoaied  tm  the  maam  tbni^mmBMHi  the  moat  weeiewi  oC  the.  ttmw  Mi«>a>. 
donian  penlwyikit^.tha.wB'gaao.wiia  the  mm  towt  ltaMreai»»eni»«lR»ofthe<il^flQdi|p 
lif.   (JM«Mo.L)  .  . 
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isDfl,  eomiitiDg  of  nesrff  imo  Inmdbred  gilleyi,  detolatod  ike  oomIb  of  ^ 
tiiePclopoiiii^avB.  (B.  0.  481.)  The  Spartans  btti^  recalled  te  pro- 
tect ilieir  own  hoiftes,  P^'  idles  himselff,  at  the  head  of  tibtf  la^rgeet 
fbr«9  mastered  by  Ae  Athenianfi  during  tlie  war,  spread  desolation 
over  the  little  territory  of  Meg'  ara,'  then  in  allhrnce  wilfti  Sparta. 

22.  In  tiie  following  jear  (B.  0.  430)  the  Spartan  foroe  a  seoond' 
thne  invaded  At'  ti<^,  when  the  Athenians  again  took  refbge  within 
tiieir  waBs ;  Wt  here  the  plague,  a  oalamity  more  dreadfdl  than  war,- 
attaelced  ibem,  and  swept  away  mnltitndes  of  tiie  dtisens,  and  Many 
of  ^e  prindpal  men.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  Per'  ielee  Um- 
self  fen  a  vietim  to  its  ravages.  Befbre  this,  Potid»'  a  had  sorren- 
dered  te  the  Allienians  (B.  C.  480),  who  banii^ed  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  their  Tacant  lands  and  houses  to  new  oolonists ;  and  wheh 
Pbttt'a,  after  a  ea»ge  of  three  years,  was  compelled  to  t^atren- 
der  to  ihe  Spartans,  the  latter  omelly  pot  the  Utile  remnant  of  the 
ganrison  to  death,  whOe  the  women  and  children  #ere  made  slaves. 
(B.  C.  427.) 

28.  After  itke  struggle  had  continued  witii  various  sueeess  ten 
years,  boA  parties  became  anxious  for  peace,  and  a  treaty,  Am*  » 
term  of  fifty  years,  called  the  peace  of  Nic'  ias,  was  concluded,  on 
tiie  basis  cf  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  during  the 
war.  (421  B.  0.)  Yet  interest  and  inclination,  and  the  ambitious 
views  of  pairty  leaders  among  the  Athenians,  were  not  long  in  ibd- 
ing  planable  pretexts  for  renewing  the  struggle.  The  B<B6tian, 
Xeg^rian,  and  Oorinthian  allies  of  Sparta,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  tiie  treaty  by  making  the  required  surrenders,  and  Sparta 
had  no  power  to  compel  them,  while  Athens  would  accept  no  less 
Ihan  file  bad  bargidned  for. 

24.  At  the  head  of  the  party  vrhich  aimed  at  severing  the  ties 
diat  bomid  Athens  and  Sparta  together,  was  Alcibiades,  a  wealthy 
Atiumiaa,  and  nephew  of  Per'  ides, — a  man  ambitious,  bold,  and 
eloquent^ — an  artAil  demagogue,  but  corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and 
reekless  of  the  means  he  used  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  By  his^ 
artiieee  he  involved  the  Spartans  in  a  war  with  their  recent  allies 
Ae  Ar' gives,  and  indttoed  the  Athenians  to  send  an  armament 
;  the  IMriau  Msmd  of  M61os,*  which  had  provoked  the  enmity 


L  JHv' M^  afllr  or  M'fltt,  tad  oqrilid  or  a  distrtet  or  tlw  wma  inna,  was  a^ 
i*««OMtrart>oriioraMrMt,0r  Attwai,iiKl  waa  eoaaeeted  with  the  port  ofNIa'aa  oa  1I» 
ttMtt'1eG«lir^t«DwaIlfriHillai'l0lbOB8vh1c*  eonneeled  Afh«M  andlbe  Plra^        Tht 
■teMMeYllk8V«rilir«*oooiiplflaaiiartortbe4teorUie«adanta^^   {J§apV6,L} 

a.  jHiiMjBowaiHadJVA^iaaftldaadbefoiiglnStothegioaforflMO^^ 
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of  Athens  by  ito  attachmenfc  to  Sparta^  and  wliich  was  eompellad^ 
aiker  a  vigmroiis  siege,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  With  deliberate 
cruelty  tiie  oonqnerors,  imitating  the  Spartans  at  the  redvntion  of 
Platso'  a,  put  to  death  all  the  adolt  dtiiens,  and  endaved  the  women 
and  ohildrea — an  aot  which  provided  universal  indignation  through- 
out Greeoe.  <B.  0.  416.) 

25.  Soon  after  the  surrender  of  M6I08,  the  Athenians,  at  the  m- 
stigation  of  Alcibiades,  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Sicily,^  un- 
der the  plea  of  deliyering  a  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syraeiisans,*  a  Bdrian  colony ;  but,  in  reality, 
to  establish  the  Athenian  supremacy  in  the  island.  (415  B.  C.) 
y.  sEoxLiAV  The  armament  fitted  out  on  this  oooasion,  the  mort 
sxFXDRioN.  powerful  that  had  erer  left  a  Grecian  port,  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  joint  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nio'  ias,  and  Lam'  aebus ; 
but  ere  the  fleet  had  reached  its  destination,  AlciUades  was  sum- 
moned home  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety  and  sacrilege,  con- 
nected with  designs  against  the  State  itself.  Fearing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  giddy  multitude  in  a  trial  for  life,  he  at  onee  threw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  open  enemies,  and  BOU|^t  r^uge 

miles  eut  fh>in  the  southern  pert  of  Laodsia.  It  has  one  of  the  best  barbon  In  the  Gredaa 
Archipelago.  Near  the  town  of  Cafttro  have  been  diacoyered  the  remahu  of  a  theatre  built  of 
the  finest  marble,  and  also  numerous  catacombs  eui  In  the  solid  rook.    (Map  No.  in.) 

I.  aicU$y  the  fatfg«t»  most  Important,  moat  frultlUI,  and  moat  celebrated  Island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  fleparated  (W>m  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Mentna,  only  two 
miles  acron,  and  Is  eighty-flve  miles  distant  from  Gape  Bon  in  Africa.  It  to  of  atriangular  shape, 
and  wsa  anciently  called  TWaocrio,  from  Ito  terminating  in  three  promontories.  Sicily,  the 
name  by  which  U  to  usually  known,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Siculi,  ito  earliest 
known  inhabitants.  Ito  length  east  and  west  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles ;— greatest 
bnadth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  volcano  iEtna,  the  moat  celebrated  of  Baropean 
mountains,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  rises  to  tlie  height  of  nearly  eleven  thoiuond 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    (Map  No.  VIIL    For  htotory  of  Sicily,  see  p.  115.) 

Sl  Spneuse^  the  most  fhmous  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the  sootlMastem  eotst, 
partly  on  a  small  Island,  and  partly  on  the  main  land.  Among  the  extotiog  remains  <tf  the 
ancient  city  are  the  prisons,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by 
eieero  in  hto  oratton  against  Verres.  The  catacombs,  also  exeavated  in  the  aoUd  rock,  and 
constoting  of  one  principal  street  and  several  smaller  ones,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  may  be  truljr 
called  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  modem  city,  however,  containing  a  population  of  twelve  or  flf- 
*teen  thousand  inhabitants,  has  little  except  ito  ancient  renown,  ito  noble  harbor,  and  the  ex» 
treme  beauty  of  ito  sltuaUon,  to  recommend  it.  (.Map  No.  VIIL)  ^  Ito  sireeto  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  Its  nobl^  poor ;  ito  lower  orders  ignorant,  superstitious,  idle,  and  addicted  to  festivals. 
Much  of  ito  fertile  land  is  become  a  pestilential  niarBh ;  and  that  commerce  whloh  onee  filled 
the  finest  port  in  Europe  with  the  vesseto  of  Italy,  Rhodes,  Alexiudria,  Garthage,  and  every 
other  maritime  power,  is  now  confined  to  a  petty  coasting  trade.  Such  to  modem  Syracuse. 
Yet  the  sky  which  canopiea  it  is  still  brilliant  and  serene;  the  golden  gratai  to  still  ready  to 
spring  almost  spontaneously  from  ito  fields ;  the  azure  waves  still  beat  against  ito  walls  to 
send  ito  navies  over  the  main ;  nature  to  sUU  prompt  to  pour  forth  her  bounties  with  a  liberal 
hand ;  but  man,  alas !  is  changed ;  hto  liberty  is  lost ;  and  with  that,  the  genius  of  a  nation 
rites,  sinks,  and  to  exttngutohed.^--ira^«r'  Ortcct. 

\ 
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at  Spartft.  Wlien,  soon  after,  he  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  eon- 
denmed  him  to  death,  *'  I  hope,"  said  he,  ^*  to  show  them  that  I  am 
Btill  aliTe." 

26.  Bj  the  deaiJi  of  Lam'  achns,  Nic'  ias  was  soon  alter  left  in 
sole  command  of  the  Athenian  forces  hefore  Syracuse,  hut  he  wasted 
his  time  in  fortifying  his  camp,  and  in  useless  negotiations,  until  the 
Syracuaans,  having  received  succor  from  Corinth  and  Sparta  under 
the  fsmoius  Spartan  general  Ojlip'  pus,  were  able  to  bid  him  dell- 
anee.  AHhough  new  forces  were  sent  out  from  Athens,  yet  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  when,  still  linger- 
ing in  the  ishind,  their  entire  fleet  was  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
Syracnsans,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Athenian 
forces  then  attempted  to  retreat,  but  were  overtaken  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  (B.  C.  413.)  The  generals  destroyed  themselves,  on 
learning  that  their  death  had  been  decreed  by  the  Syracusan  assem- 
bly. The  common  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  were 
crowded  together  during  seventy  days  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of 
Syracuse,  when  most  of  the  survivors  were  taken  out  and  sold  as  slaves. 

27.  The  aid  i^ich  Qylip'pus  had  rendered  the  Syracusans  again 
hrou^t  Sparta  and  Athens  in  direct  conflict,  and  opened  the  second 
PeloponnMan  war.  The  result  of  the  Athenian  expe-  ^^  uksosd 
dition  was  the  greatest  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  pelofonnb- 
Athens.  Several  of  her  allies,  instigated  by  Alcibiades,  ^^^  ^^** 
who  was  now  active  in  the  Spartan  councils,  revolted;  and  the 
power  of  Tisapher'  nes,  the  most  powerful  satrap  of  the  king  of  Persia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
the  Athenians,  when  a  rupture  between  the  Spartans  and  Alcibfades 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  for  awhile  revived  the  waning 
glory  of  Athens.  By  his  intrigues,  Alcibfades,  who  now  sought  a 
reconciliation  with  his  countrymen,  detached  Tisapher'  nes  from  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  and  effected  a  change  of  government  at  Athens 
from  a  democracy  to  an  aristocracy  of  four  hundred  of  the  nobility ; 
but  tbe  new  government,  dreading  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades,  re- 
fused to  recall  him.  Another  change  soon  followed.  The  defeat  of 
the  A^enian  navy  at  Eretria,*  and  the  revolt  of  Euboe'  a,  produced 
a  new  revolution  at  Athens,  by  which  the  government  of  the  four 
hundred  was  overthrown,  and  democracy  restored.  Alcibfades  was 
immediately  recalled ;  but  before  his  return  he  aided  in  destroying 

L  Eritna  was  a  town  on  the  weatera  coast  of  th«  Island  of  Eiiboe'a.    Its  nilns  are  elill  to 
be  teen  ten  or  twdre  miles  soufh-eaat  from  the  present  Neg'  ropont.    {Map  No.  L) 
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th^  -Palopoim^siaQ  fleet  in  Uiq  battle  of  Qya'ieua.^  (B.  C.  4H.) 
^Soon  after,  Alcibiades  waa  weloomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthnii- 
asm,  a  golden  crown  was  decreed  him,  and  he  was  appointed  oom- 
.mander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land 
..and  bj  sea. 

]  28.  Alcibiades  was  still  destined  to  e^q^rience  the  instability  of 
fortune,  for  when  one  of  his  generals,  contrary  to  instruotionfl,  attacked 
the  Sp>artan  fleet  and  was  defeated,  an  nnjnat  suspicion  of  treaohery 
fell  upon  Alcibiades^  the  former  charges  against  him  were  reviyed, 
m^d  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  again  banished.  The 
,afiairs  of  Sparta  were  retrieved  by  the  crafty  Lysan'  der,  a  general 
whose  abilities  the  Athenians  could  not  match  since  they  had  de- 
jprived  themselves  of  the  services  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spartan 
general  had  the  art  to  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  Cyrufl, 
a  younger  son  of  Darius  No'  thus,  the  Persian  king,  whom  the  latter 
had  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  maritime  re- 
gion of  Asia  Minor. 

29.  Aided  by  Persian  gold,  Lysan'  der  found  no  difficulty  in  ntaa- 
ning  a  numerous  fleet,  with  which  he  met  the  Athenians  at  M'  gos- 
JE^ot'  amos."  Here,  during  several  da^,  he  dedined  a  battle,  but 
seizing  the  opportunity  when  nearly  all  the  Athenians  were  dispersed 
on  shore  in  quest  of  supplies,  he  attacked  and  destroyed  all  their 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  eight  galleys,  and  took  three  thousand 
prisoners.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  a  shocking  proof  of  the  bar- 
barous feelings  and  manners  of  the  age,  for  all  of  them  were  re- 
morselessly put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  thrown  down  a  precipice  the  crews  of  two  ciq>tured 
vessels,  and  had  passed  a  decree  for  cutting  off  the  right  thumb  of 
tiie  prisoners  whose  capture  they  anticipated  in  the  coming  battle. 

30.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
generals,  were  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  changed  from  an  equality 
of  resources  with  their  enemy,  to  hopeless,  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
maritime  allies  of  Athens  immediately  submitted  to  Lysander,  who 
directed  the  Athenians  throughout  Greece  to  repair  at  onoe  to 
Athens,  with  threats  of  death  to  all  whom  he  found  elsewhere ;  and 

1.  Cfft'  ieu»  was  an  iateod  of  the  Propon'  Us,  (now  sea  of  Marmora,)  on  the  northern  coaat 
of  Myi'  to.  It  was  aepaiailed  fh>m  the  main  land  by  a  very  nanrow  channel,  which  haa  ainoe 
been  filled  up,  and  tt  la  now  a  peninsula.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

f.  JC  fos-Pot' aviag^  ("goat's  river^  was  a  small  stream  of  the  Thraclan  Cherson^sus,  which 
llowa  into  the  Helleapent  fh>m  the  west.  The  place  where  the  Athenians  landed,  appears  to 
hare  bem  "  a  mere  open  beach,  without  any  habitations.^'    CThlrwall,  1.  485.)    (JMs/  No.  IV  ) 
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utiea  ilmme  began  to  prey  up^n  llie  oolleoted  nrakitadiB  in  the 
«ity,  lie  ftppeaved  before  the  Pirce'  us  with  his  fleet,  whUe  a  large 
"iane  from  Spsrta  blockaded  Athens  by  limd.  The  Athenians  had 
ao  hopes  ci  effiwftoal  resistance,  and  only  delayed  the  surrender  to 
piead  for  the  beet  terms  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  conquerors. 
Compelled  at  last  to  submit  to  whatCTer  terms  were  dictated  to  them, 
ifaey  agreed  to  destroy  the  long  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pine'  us ;  to  surrender  all  their  ships  but  twelve ;  to  restore  their 
ezilee ;  to  relinqtish  t^eir  conquests ;  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Peloponii^Bisn  ooBfederacy;  and  to  serve  Sparta  in  all  her  expedi- 
^jBfOBj  wbether  by  sea  or  by  land.  (B.  C.  404.)  Thus  closed  the 
seooad  P«lopeimMan  war,  in  Hie  profound  humiliation  of  Athens. 
'  31.  A  ehaage  of  go*femment  followed,  as  directed  by  Lysander, 
«Bd  eoofonitable  to  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  Spartan  institu- 
tioBs.  All  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  thirty  archons, 
faiowii  as  Ite  Thirty  Tyrants,  whose  power  was  supported  by  a 
fipartaa  gairison.  Their  cruelty  and  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
iikid  Ath^s  wil^  universal  dismay.  A  large  band  of  exiles  soon 
aooumulated  in  the  friendly  Theban  territories,  and  choosing  Thrasy- 
Vk\m  for  their  kader,  l^ey  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  deliver- 
tace  of  Hmt  country.  They  first  seised  a  small  fortress  on  ihe 
^roatiers  of  Attica,  when,  their  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  they  were 
caabled  to  seise  the  Pine'  us,  where  they  defeated  the  force  which 
witB  inou^  against  them.  The  rule  of  the  tyrants  was  overthrown, 
and  a  eoim^  of  ten  was  elected  to  fill  their  places ;  but  the  latter 
emulated  tlie  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  when  the  popu- 
laee  turned  against  theib,  applied  to  Sparta  for  assistance.  But  the 
Spvtaii  oooneils  were  divided,  and  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  Sparta 
henel^  the  ten  were  deposed,  when,  the  Spartan  garrison  being 
wtUnEim,  Athens  again  became  a  democracy,  with  the  power  in 
«is0  httds  of  the  people.    (B.  0.  403.) 

82.  It  was  daring  the  rule  of  democracy  in  Athens  that  the  wise 
and  virtuiMui  Socrates,  the  best  and  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers, 
mm  eondMnned  to  desUi  on  the  absurd  charge  of  impiety,  and  of 
Mrmptiag  the  morals  of  ^e  young.  His  accusers  appear  to  have 
haen  instigated  by  personal  resentment,  which  he  had  innocently  pro- 
voked, and  by  envy  of  his  many  virtues ;  and  the  result  shows  not 
enlj  the  instability,  but  the  moral  obliquity  also,  of  the  Athenian 
dbaraeter.  The  defenoe  wluoh  Socrates  made  before  his  judges  is 
m  the  tone  of  a  man  who  demands  rewards  and  honors,  instead  of 
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the  punishment  of  a  male&ctor  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  him,  he  spent  the  remaining  days  which  the 
laws  allowed  him  in  imfMressing  on  the  minds  of  his  friends  the  most 
sublime  lessons  in  philosophy  and  virtue ;  and  when  the  &tal  hoar 
arrived,  drank  the  poison  with  as  much  composure  as  if  it  had  been 
the  last  draught  of  a  cheerful  banquet. 

33.  Cyrus  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius  No'  tiins, 
and  governor  of  the  maritime  region  of  Asia  Minor.  As  his  amo- 
tion led  him  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  to  the  exdusion  of 
his  elder  brother,  Artazerxes  Mnemon,  he  had  aided  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  view  of  claiming,  in  return,  her  assiBt- 
ance  against  his  brother,  should  he  ever  have  occasion  for  it  When, 
therefore,  the  latter  was  promoted  to  the  throne  in  aoeordance  with 
the  dying  bequest  of  his  father,  Gyrus  prepared  for  the  ezeeution 
of  his  design  by  raising  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  Persian 
and  barbarian  troops,  which  he  strengthened  by  an  anziliary  foree 
of  thirteen  thousand  Grecians,  drawn  principally  from  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia.  On  the  Grecian  force,  conimanded  by  the  Spartaa 
Clear'  chus,  Cyrus  placed  his  main  reliance  for  saoecM. 

34.  With  these  forces  he  marched  from  Sardra  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  401,  and  with  little  difficulty  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  when  he  wus  met  by  Artaxerz'  es,  seventy  miles 
from  Babylon,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  In  die 
battle  which  followed,  this  immense  force  was  at  ftrst  routed ;  but 
Cyrus,  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  guards  who  surrounded  his 
brother,  was  slain  on  the  field,  when  tibe  whole  of  his  barbarian 
troops  took  to  flight,  leaving  the  Greeks  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  any  friendly 
territory. 

35.  The  Persians  proposed  to  the  Grecians  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, but  having  invited  their  leaders  to  a  conference  they  mer- 
cilessly put  them  to  death.  No  alternative  now  remained  to  the 
Greeks  but  to  submit  to  the  enemy,  or  fight  tilieir  way  back  to 
their  native  country.  Where  submission  was  death  or  slavery  thej 
could  not  hesitate  which  course  to  pursue.  They  chose  X«n'  opfaen, 
a  young  Athenian,  for  their  leader,  and  under  his  conduct  ten  ihon- 
sand  of  their  number,  after  a  march  of  four  months,  succeeded  ib 
reaching  Grecian  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Euz'  ine.  Xen  'o* 
phon  himself,  who  afterwards  became  the  historian  of  his  country, 
has  left  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  *^  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thon^ 


amd,"  written  intii  great  okmleis  and  smgidar  modesty.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interestrng  works  bequeathed  ns  by  antiquity,  as  the 
Betreat  itself  is  the  most  famous  military  expedition  on  record. 

36i  The  part  whiA  the  Qreek  cities  of  Asia  took  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Cyrus  involTed  them  in  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  Spartans,  who,  under  their  king  AgesiUus^  de- 
feated Tisapher'nes  in  a  great  battle  in  the  pkins  of  S^rdis  (B.  C. 
395);  bat  Agesil&ua  was  soon  after  reealled  to  aid  his  ^^  ^^^^ 
eountrymen  at  home  in  another  Peloponn^sian  war,  which  psLopomii- 
had  been  fomented  chiefly  by  the  Persian  king  himself,  "^^  ^^^ 
in  order  to  save  his  own  dominions  from  the  ravages  of  the  Spartans. 
Artaxerz'  es  supplied  Conon,  an  Athenian,  with  a  fleet  which  defeat- 
ed the  Spartan  navy;  and  Persian  gold  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens. 
On  the  othw  hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  were  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  plains  of  Coron6a.^  (B.  C.  394). 
Finally,  after  the  war  had  continued  ei^t  years,  articles  of  peace 
were  arranged  between  Artaxerx'  es  and  the  ^artan  AntaV  cidas, 
hence  called  the  peace  of  Antal'  oidas,  and  ratified  by  all  the  parties 
engan^  in  the  war,  almost  without  opposition.  (387  R  C.)  The 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  together  with  the  islands  Clazom'ensd'  and 
Cy'  pruB,  were  given  up  to  Persia,  and  the  separate  independence  of 
all  ^e  other  Qreek  cities  was  guaranteed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
islands  Im'bruB,  Lem'nos,  and  Scy'rus,'  which,  as  of  old,  were  to 
beltmg  to  Athoia 

37.  The  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antal'  cidas,  directed  by  the  king  of 
Persia,  wo'O  artfully  contrived  by  him  to  dissolve  the  power  of 
Greece  into  nearly  its  original  elements,  that  Persia  might  there- 
after have  less  to  lear  from  a  united  Greek  confederacy,  or  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  Grecian  State.  It  was  the  un- 
worthy jealousy  of  the  Grecians,  which  the  Persian  knew  how  to 
Btimuiate,  that  prompted  them  to  give  up  to  a  barbarian  the  free 
cities  of  Asia;  and  this  is  the  darkest  shade  in  the  picture.  Both 
Athens  and  Sparta  lost  their  former  allies ;  and  though  Sparta  was 


2.  CtnmM  WM  a  etly  of  BoB6tia,  to  tiie  floaflMOit  of  OUgron^a,  and  two  or  three  mlka 
•ootlMreit  from  tbe  Oopalc  Lake.    South  of  Ooronia  was  Mount  Helicon.    (Map  No.  I.) 

8L  Tbe  dasffm'  enm  hen  mentioned  was  a  small  idand  near  the  Lydlan  ooast,  weet  of 
Bta^niB,  aad  ia  what  to  now  ealled  tbe  Gulf  of  Smyrna.    iJHe^  No.  TV.) 

1  Jm'  ims^  hem'  «m,  aad  ifey*  nw,  (now  Imbro,  Statlmene,  and  Seyro,)  are  islands  of  the 
M:  geaa.  Hie  flrat  ia  about  ten  miles  west  from  the  entrance  to  the  Hel'  lespont,  and  the  second 
ahoot  Ibfty  miles  eoulh-west.  Sey'rus  is  about  twenty^lre  miles  north-east  from  Eubcs'a. 
CJI9M0.IIL) 
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(he  tofSBt  9troii^y  in  fivror  of  il»  tenM  of  Ae  trtaty,  yet  AttenB 
wfts-the  greatcai  gaaiuer,  for  sbe  onoe  mora  iMoamd,  altho^  a  small, 
yet  an  indep^dflnt  aad  powerfbl  Stata 

3S.  It  was  not  long  before  ambkum,  and  the  resentment  of  past 
iajnriee,  involved  Sparta  in  new  wars.  She  eompelled  Manlin^^ 
wbieh  liad  formerly  been  her  unwilliBg  ally,  to  throw  down  her 
walls,  and  dismember  the  city  into  its  original  divisions,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  ManiinteBS  had  suppHed  one  of  the  enemies  of 
Sparta  with  oorn  during  tiie  preceding  wnr,  and  had  evaded  their 
share  of  service  in  ihe  Spartan  army.  The  jealonsy  of  Sparta  was 
next  aroused  agcdnst  the  riemg  power  of  Olyn'thns,'  which  had 
become  engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  rival  cities ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans readily  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  latter  to  send  an  army  to 
their  aid.  As  one  of  the  Spartan  forces  was  marching  through  the 
Theban  territories  on  this  errand,  the  Spartsa  general  fraudulently 
seised  upon  the  Cadm^ia,  or  Thebao  citadel,  although  a  state  of 
peace  existed  beliween  Thebes  and  Sparta.    (B.  0.  382.) 

39.  The  politics!  moraliity  of  the  Spaiians  is  dearly  exhibited  in 
the  arguments  by  which  AgesiUbos  justified  this  palpable  brea«Ai  of 
the  treaty  of  Antal'  cidae.  He  declared  that  the  only  question  for 
the  Spartan  people  to  consider,  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
losers  by  the  transaction.  The  asserticm  made  by  the  Athenitnis  on 
a  former  occasion  was  confirmed,  tiiat,  "  of  all  States,  Sparta  had 
most  glaringly  shown  by  her  conduct  that  in  her  political  transactions 
she  measured  honor  by  inclination,  and  justice  by  expediency." 

40.  On  the  seizure  of  the  Theban  citadel  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  citizens  fled  to  Athens,  ^^ile  a  fiustion,  upheld  by  the  Spartan 
garrison,  ruled  ihe  city.  After  the  Thebans  had  submitted  to  this 
yoke  fi>ur  years  they  rose  agamst  their  tyrants  and  put  them  to 
death,  and  being  re-enforced  by  the  exiles,  aad  an  Athenian  army, 
soon  forced  the  Spartan  garrison  to  capitulate.  (B.  0.  379.)  Pelop^- 
idas  and  Epaminon'  das  now  appeared  on  the  field  of  action,  and  by 
their  abilities  raised  Thebes,  hitherto  of  but  little  political  import- 


1.  MantiTUa  waft  in  the  eafttom  put  of  Arcidia,  seyenteen  mUee  west  from  Ar'  gos.  It  vas 
ftitaatedln  a  marshy  plain  throiigli  wbioh  flowed  the  HuaH  river  A'  phis,  whose  waters  fomid 
a  flttbterraoean  paasage  to  the  sea.  Manttada  Is  wholly  tndehted  fbr  fta  celebrity  to  the  great 
battle  fought  in  Its  vicinity  in  the  year  388  between  the  Spaitaaa  and  Thebans.  (See  p.  91.) 
The  locaUty  of  the  batUe  was  aboat  three  mttea  southwest  ftom  the  olty.  The  rains  of  fte 
ancient  town  may  be  seen  near  the  wretehed  modem  hamlet  of  Palaitpoti.    (Map  No.  I.) 

2.  Olyn'  thus  was  in  the  aouth-eaatem  part  of  Blacedonia,  six  or  seven  miles  north-east  from 
PoUdae'a,    (MapVo.I.) 
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•nqe,  to  the  foi  rmk  ia  y^wer  anoo^  the  GcMian  States.  AL 
though  AtbeoA  jome4  Thebes  in  the  begiiinmg  of  the  otmiest,  jet 
she  afterwards  took  the  side  of  the  8p«rtaiis.  At  Teg'yra,  ^  Pe- 
lop'  ida3  defeated  a  greatly  saperior  foroe,  aad  kUled  the  two  Spartan 
geoeacnk ;  at  Lene'  t(%*  Epapuaoa'  das^  with  a  Ibree  of  six  thousand 
Thebans,  defsated  the  LaoedsBino'  nian  army  of  more  than  double 
that  number.  (B.  G.  July  8,  371.)  Spamiiion' das  afterwards  in- 
vaded T<ae6pia,  and  appeared  before  the  yery  gaAes  of  Sparta,  where 
a  hostile  force  had  not  been  seen  during  fire  hiudred  years;  and  at 
Mantinea  he  defioated  the  eomay  in  the  most  sanguinary  eontest  ever 
fought  between  Greeians.  (B.  G.  862.)  But  Epaminon'das  feU  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  and  the  glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  him. 
A  general  peace  was  soon  after  established,  on  the  stngfe  condition 
that  each  State  should  retain  its  re^ectiye  possessions^ 

41.  Four  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  the  Grecian  States 
again  became  involved  in  domestic  hostilities,  known  as  the  Sacred 
War.  the  second  in  Grecian  history  to  which  that  epi-  ym.  bxoond 
thet  was  applied.^  During  the  preceding  war,  the  Ph6-  baobsd  wab. 
dans,'  although  in  alliance  with  Thebes  by  treaty,  had  shown  such  a 
predilection  in  &vor  of  Sparta,  that  tiia  animosity  of  the  Thebans 
was  roused  against  their  reluctant  ally,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  resentment.  The  Ph6cians 
.haviog  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Del'phos, 
which  was  deemed  sacred  to  Ap611o,  the  Thebans  caused  them  to 
be  accused  of  sacrilege  before  the  Ampldotyon'  ie  council,  whidi  con- 
demned them  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Ph6cians  refused  obedience, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  Spartans,  on  whom  a  similar  penalty  had 
been  imposed  for  tiieir  toeaoherous  occupation  of  the  Theban  citadel, 
took  up  arms  to  resist  tbe  decree,  and,  under  their  leader,  Philom^- 
Ins,  plundered  the  saered  treasures  of  Del'  phos  to  obtain  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 

L  Ttfyn  WM  a  amall  TilUge  of  Boe6tla,  near  the  norfhem  ahore  of  the  Oopalc  Lake. 

a.  Lemt'tra  (now  I^fka)  was  a  small  town  of  B<B6Ua,  about  ten  milea  south-west  from 
1tekeB»  and  four  or  Are  mftoe  th>m  the  Oorlnthian  Gulf.    It  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

X  PkSeis  was  a  small  tract  of  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Thee'  saly,  east  by  Bos^tia, 
1  by  the  Corinthian  Ouli;  and  west  by  L6cris,  iEt6Ua,  and  DOris.    {Map  No.  I.) 


a.  The  tot  saered  war  was  carried  on  agalnai  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cris'  sa,  on  th« 
Botthem  shore  of  the  Corinthian  OuU;  In  the  time  of  Solon.  The  Crisseans  were  chaiged  with 
cxtortloo  and  TMeooe  towaads  the  smogeia  who  passed  through  their  territory  <m  their  way 
to  the  Delphic  sanctuaiy.  ^Gris'sa  was  raied  to  the  groond,  its  hailior  ehoked  op,  and  Hi 
Ihdtftil  plain  tamed  into  a  wUdemess.''— TAtrwetf,  1.  ISSL 
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42:  The  Thebans,  L6ciians,^  Tkessflians,  and  nearly  all  the  States 
of  Northern  Qreeoe,  leaded  against  the  Ph6cianB,  while  Athens 
and  Sparta  declared  in  their  fkyor,  but  gaTe  them  little  active  as- 
sistanoe.  At  first  the  Thebans,  confident  in  their  strength,  pnt 
their  prisoners  to  death,  as  abettors  of  sacrilege;  bnt  Phiiom^lns 
retaliated  so  sererely  upon  some  Thebans  who  had  fallen  into  his 
power,  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crilne.  After  the  war  had 
continued  five  years,  a  new  power  was  bronght  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  Grecian  history,  in  the  person  of  PhOip,  who  had  recently 
established  himself  on  l^e  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  and  whom  some  of 
the  Thess41ian  allies  of  Thebes  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Ph6- 
oiahs.  The  interference  of  Philip  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
Grecian  a&irs,  at  which  we  interrnpt  our  narrative  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  down  to  the  time  when  its 
history  became  united  with  that  of  its  southern  neighbors. 


SECTION  II. 

ORSCSAN  mSTOKT  FEOM  THS  SSTABLtSHlUCNT  OF  PHOJP  ON  THK  THBONX  OF 
MACrSDON  TO  THE  RKDUOTION  OF  GBEBOE  TO  A  ROMAN  FROYINOE: 

860  TO  146  B.  a  =  214  tears. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Geograidaieal  aoooont  of  llMedADla.--4L  Earif  btatory  of  Maoed6iiia.  Gre- 
cian mien.  Philip  or  kac'  ei>on.-<3.  PhiUp*8  resldenoe  at  Thebes.-— 4.  His  UMUiMtioB  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mac'  edon.  His  yran  with  the  Illyr'  ians  and  other  triljea.  His  first  efforts  against 
the  Phddaaa.-^.  PhUip  mdnoes  Pb6elB.  Decree  of  the  Ampblotyon'  1o  oooneil  against  Ph6c!s. 
GnnrlnginfluenoeorPhillp.— 6.  The  ambitious  pro|}ects  of  PhiUp.  [lUyr'ia.  Bpiraa.  Acai^ 
n&nia.]— 7.  Rupture  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Ohersomisua.]  Devotion  of  the 
omtor  ifis' Chinee  to  Philip.  [Amphis'sa.]  Philip  throws  off  the  mask.  [Elatdia.]-^.  Thebes 
and  Athens  prepare  to  oppose  him.  Dissensions.— 0.  The  masteily  poUey  of  PhfHp.  The  con- 
federacy against  him  dissolved  by  the  battle  of  ChsBronea.  [Chssronea.]— 10.  Philips  treatment 
of  the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians.  General  congress  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  death  of 
Philip.  • 

II.  Alxzander  snoceeds  Philip.  He  quells  the  revolt  against  him.  His  cniel  treatment  of 
the  Thebans.— ISi  Servility  of  Athens.  Preparations  of  Alexander  Ibr  his  career  of  Eastern 
conquest.— 13.  Results  of  his  first  campaign.  [Gran'  icus.  Halioamas'  sua.]— 14.  He  resomet 
his  march  In  the  spring  of  333.  Defeats  Darius  at  Is'  sub.  [Oappad^ela.  Cilic'  ia.  Is'  sua.] 
Besults  of  the  batUe.  Eflhct  of  Alexander's  Undness— 15.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  [Gaau] 
Expedition  into  EgypU  [Alexandria.]  Alexander  returns  and  crosses  the  Euphrfttee  in  search 
of  Daritis.— 16.  The  opposing  forces  at  the  batUe  of  Arbeia.  [Arbeia.  India.]— 17.  Results  of 
the  battle,  and  death  of  Darios.— 18b  Alexander's  resldenoe  at  Babylon.    His  march  beyond 

1.  The  LSerUns  proper  Inhabited  a  small  territoty  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gorinfhian 
GolA  west  of  Phdds.  There  were  other  L6erian  tribes  north-east  of  Ph6ciB,  whose  terrltoiy 
bordeied  on  the  Enbcs'  an  Gnlf.    (Jtfe^  No.  L) 
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SiefaMtiia.  XB^ypUaisK.}— 19.  Hla  return  to  Fml*.  [Ptniaa  GuUl  6«Mela.3  Hlaneas- 
vtw  for  oomoDdatiiig  hlA  empire.^SO.  His  rickneas  and  death.— 91.  His  character.— 22.  As 
Jodged  or  t9  hia  mtta^oB,  Ihb  reaiilta  of  hfa  oonqvefla.  OBetodeia.]— SS.  Ctontentkyna  that  foUowed 
Ms  d«lli.-8t  Qndm  ooBftd»wcf  ifsl— t  MMOdftitfaBiBfiWiMy.  fllptiia  a«l  TbcbM.  AtlMM 
Is  finanj  oompeDed  to  yield  to  AnUp'  ater.— 85.  Cassan'  der'^s  usurpation.  Views  and  conquests 
ntAatifomx   Final  dtaaolutlon  of  the  ]IIaeed6nlan  empire.    [Ip'  ana.    Phryg*  ia.] 

9iL  The  AnrldBgdoms  that  «roas  on  tkeralBS  of  the  empire.  IhoiftoC  ^nr^taadSyristte 
jBoal  powerftiL— 97.  The  empire  of  Cassan'  der.  Usurpation  of  Demetrius.  Character  of  hia 
pmanment  The  war  carried  on  against  him.— 98.  Unsettled  state  of  Mac'  edon,  Greece,  and 
W«rteniAaiBu-99LOeltleliiTasioAoCMae'e4k«.  [Adilat'ie.  PiiiB6imu>~aiL  Becond  Gettle 
Invaaioa.  The  ObUs  are  lepeUed  by  the  Ph(»ci«ns.  Death  of  Bremma,  their  chieC— 31.  AoUg- 
Qmn,  son  of  Demetrius,  recorers  the  throne  of  his  fhther.  Is  invaded  by  P>-r'  rhus,  king  of 
Epiriis.--39.  FyriiiaiiiMBehMlotoSottlteniCbEMee.  is  rapiflaad  by  the  Sparlada.  Heeoten 
AT  goa.   Bis  death.— 33.  Remarka  on  the  death  of  Pyr'  rhua.    Ambitious  yiews  of  Antig'  onus. 

34.  Tbk  Acha'ax  Lkagde.  Ar&tus  seizes  Slcyon,  which  Joins  the  league— 35.  Arfttus 
sncaesCeflii^vUflh  at  first  Joins  the  leagoe.  Condnet  of  Athens  snd  Sparta.— 36.  Antig- 
Qons  JL-37.  Ls^^  of  the  .fil61ians,  who  Invads  the  MeastalMis.  [iBIMks.]  Detait  of  Arfe- 
toa.  Geoeral  war  between  the  respectiye  members  of  the  two  leagues.— 38.  Results  of  this 
wir.  Ihe  war  between  the  fiomatis  and  Oarthagtnisxis.  Policy  of  Philip  H.  of  Mac'  edon.— 
a>L  He  setws  into  naUimioe  with  the  OHthagintens.  Bis  deflMtt  at  ApoHtela.  [ApoUtala.] 
—40.  He  causes  the  death  of  Ar&tos.  Boman  intrigues  in  Greece.— 41.  Overthrow  of  Philip^ 
power.  The  Komans  promise  Independence  to  Greece.— 43.  Remarks  on  the  ahioerlty  of  the 
pn»BtaL  Tieelmeiit  of  the  AtUlansk  BztliMtton  Di  the  MaeeddBUui  moBarohy.  ih^'  na.] 
—43.  Ui^aat  treatment  of  the  Achaa'  ans.  Roman  ambassadors  lnsulted.^44.  The  Achis'  an 
war,  and  redaction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province.  Remarks  of  Thirwall.— 45.  Henceforward 
andaiiMakMTlaaheoihediatiMitoriUnM.  OondUloa  of  Qneee  rtnee  the  P«nis&  wsrs.  I» 
(he  dsiys  of  acraba 


CoTBHvoBAKT  HiSTOH.^1.  Ootempoivy  ssoialserother  n•ttollft^--FWSkm8~-Eg7ptia■s.— 
HisTOKT  or  THS  Jbw8.— Sl  Rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  daring 
the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Nehemiah^s  administration.— 3.  Judea  a  part  of  the  sat'- 
npj  ofSljnia.  Aaiee  after  the  dtrisien  of  Aleiaiider*s  enquire.  Judea  invaded  by  Ptolemy 
fioter^— L  Judea  subject  to  Egypt.  Ptolemy-PhUadelphns.  The  Jews  place  themselves  uader 
Hbt  rale  of  Syria.— ^5.  Civil  war  among  the  Jews.  Antlochus  plunders  Jernsalem.  Attempts  to 
-^"«-^  ttae  GiedBB  poljllielsm^^  Bevott  of  the  Mac'eabees.— 7.  OOntfamatton  of  the  war 
vhh  Syria.  [Beth6roii.]  Decth  of  Jndas  MwMabius.— 8.  Thb  Syrians  beoome  masters  of  the 
ooonfary.  Prosperity  of  the  Jews  under  Simon  Maccab6us.— 0.  The  remaining  history  of  the 
Ises. 

HI  Ckbcxah  OobOMBs.  ThoeeornuRseeilfae'edoi^awlAfltaMbioc.  Of  Itdr,  SMly,  awl 
Crvrenalea.  11.  Maoha  GaiSciA.  Early  settlements  In  western  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  [CbmK. 
Hesp'oHs.  Bax'oa.  G^le.  Meaa&na.  Agrlgen'tom.]— 19.  On  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Italy.  Htoory  of  Syb  sxls»  C^ottee,  and  Tuea'  turn.  [Deseriptionor  theaamft.]>-18.  Firsttwo 
osntniiesofStelUanhiatoiy.  [Him' era.]  G6hi  and  Agrigen' tum.  The  deapot  G«lo.—14.  Grow- 
ing pover  of  Syracnse  wider  his  authority.— 15.  The  Oar^aglnlana  in  SIctly— defeated  by  G61o. 
[Fltnor  »&}— M.  BiecD  aad  lliraqfbtttta.  t^^Etaa.]  Rev<Mntloa  and  ehsnge  of  government-- 
17.  aril  otmrnoCions  and  renewed  prosperity.  [Kamarina.]— 18.  Syracuse  and  Agrigen'  tum  at . 
the  time  of  ihe  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponn^sian  war.  The  lon'ic  and  D6rian  cities  of  Sicily 
dnring  the  straggle.  Sleiiian  eoogreas.— 19.  Qoarrel  between  the  eittes  of  Stfims  snd  ^es'  ta. 
[Descriptum  of  the  same.]  The  Athenian  expedition  to  Sletly.  [Ost'ana.]— 9D.  Eventa  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse.— 91.  Death  of  Lam'  achus,  and  arrival  of  Gylip'  pus,  the 
^Mrta&r-as.  Both  parties  reUBHted— tarioos  battles— total  deftet  of  the  Aftenians.— 93.  Oar- 
Ihagiaian  eoooaehments  In  SIcOy— raslsted  by  Dionys'  lus  the  Elder.  Division  between  the 
Greek  and  Oarthaglnlan  territories.  [Him' era.]— 94.  The  administration  of  Tbn6Ieon.  Of 
AgBfih'odea.   The  Bomstti  besome  masters  of  Sicily; 

SSb  Ctkbia'  icA.— Coloiilnd  by  Loeedsemtoiaas.  QyrAoe  its  chief  dty.  Its  asoaEvdanoy  over 
the  Libyan  tribes.  War  with  the  Egyptiana.— 90.  Tyranny  of  Agesll&us— founding  of  Bar'  ca 
«4be  warwhleb  followed.  AgeslUins.  Civil  dlssenslona.  Osmby'ees.— 97.  Siibsequent  his- 
tatyefPyrfcusMHtBiVca.   DtatthgfiWwd  <»rtiiBwe.   C»i«MtntnMMtoiw*teBlUehltt«7. 
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i.  Mac'  EDON,  or  H^oecUAiia,  Hihow  botrndftrieff  vsrled  greatly  at 
different  timea,  had  its  iouth^-eastem  borders  on  the  M'  geaii  Sea, 
while  fiff^er  north  it  wai  boaxided  b;  the  rirer  Stry'  mon,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  south  by  !I!he8'  saly  luid  Epi« 
rna  On  the  weet  Maoed6aia  emfaraoed,  at  times,  many  of  the  II- 
lyrian  tribes  which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  On  the  north  the 
nataral  boimdary  was  the  moontaifi  okain  of  Hsd'  mns.  The  prin- 
cipal river  of  Maoed6nia  was  the  Azins  (now  the  Yardar),  which  fell 
into  the  Thermiic  Oulf,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salon'  iki. 

2.  The  history  of  Maced6nia  down  to  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
&iher  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  is  involved  in  great  obsourity.  The 
early  Maoed6nians  appear  to  have  been  an  Illyr'  ian  tribe,  differ- 
ent in  race  and  language  from  the  Hell6nes  or  Greeks :  but  Herod'- 
otiis  states  that  ^  Maoed6niBii  monarehy  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  Ar'gos;   and  according  to  Greek  writers,  twelve  or  fifteen 

I.  rmup  or  Grecian  prineea  reigned  there  before  the  accession  of 
uAffmwm.   Philip,  who  took  charge  of  the  government  about  tlie 
year  360  B.  0.,  not  as  monaieh,  but  a0  guardian  of  the  infant  son 
of  his  elder  brother. 

3.  py^  had  previoudiy  passed  sevvral  years  at  Thebes,  as  a. 
hostage,  where  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tukities  which  that  eiif  afforded  for  the  aequisttton  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge.  He  successMIy  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language ;  and  in  the  conversation  of  such  generals  and  statesmen* 
as  Bpaminon'  das,  Pelop'  idas,  and  their  friends,  became  acquamted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  tactics  of  the  Greeks,  and  learned' 
tihe  nature  and  wotting  of  their  democratical  institutions.  Thus, 
with  the  superior  mental  and  physical  endowments  which  nature  had 
given  him,  he  became  eminently  fitted  for  the  part  which  he  after- 
wlurds  bore  in  the  intricate  game  of  Grecian  politics. 

4.  Afttt  Philip  had  sneoesfrfnlly  defended  the  throne  of  Mae'  edon 
during  several  years,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  his  nulitary  successes 
enabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title,  probably  with  the ' 
unanimoTtt  consent  of  both  the  army  and  the  nation.  He  annexed' 
several  Thraoian  towns  to  his  dominions,  redveed  the  Illyr'  ians  and 
other  nations  on  his  northern  and  western  borders^  and  waB  at  tfanes 
an  ally,  and  at  others  an  enemy,  of  Athens.  At  length,  during  tte. 
saored  wv  against  Hie  Ph^eians,  the  invitation  which  he  received, 
from  the  Thessdlian  allies  of  Thebes,  as  already  noticed,  afforded 
him  a  pralettea,  wfaiofa  he  had  long  eowled,  for  a  more  aeUve  intei^ 
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femee  m,  tfe  mBUan  of  hk  8<nidi«nk  iiei|^bor&  On  MiteriBg  Thee'- 
nljr,  koveTer,  on  his  soadidrn  march,  be  wafl  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
Ph6oiaB8  aad  their  allies,  aad  obliged  to  retire  inte  Maeeddnia,  bat, 
aooo  retoxBiiig  at  the  head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  he  deibated 
the  e&emy  in  a  dedaive  battle,  and  woold  have  marched  upon  Phdeia 
at  once  to  terminate  the  war,  bat  he  fomoHl  the  pass  of  Thermop'  ylse 
stroB^j  gnarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw his  forces. 

5.  Still  the  sacred  war  lingered,  although  the  Phooians  desired 
peace ;  bat  the  reTcngefnl'  spirit  of  the  Thebans  was  not  allayed ; 
Philip  was  again  urged  to  crush  the  pdrofiiners  of  the  national  re- 
ligMBjud  having  succeeded,  in  q>ite  of  the  warnings  of  tiie  patriotio 
BoBOsthenee,  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  with  pro- 
pemis  of  an  advantageous  peaoe,  he  nuur<^ed  into  Phdcis,  and  com- 
peDed  the  enemy  to  soirender  at  discretion.  The  Amphictyon'  ic 
aMncQ,  being  now  reinstated  in  its  ancient  authority,  with  the  power 
of  PUl^  t»  enforce  its  decrees,  doomed  Phocis  to  lose  her  inde- 
pendence forever,  to  have  her  cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
her  population,  afler  being  distributed  in  villages  of  not  more  than 
fifty  dwdlini^,  to  pay.  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple, 
imtil  Ihe  whole  amount  of  the  plmidered  treasure  should  be  restored. 
Pinally,  the  two  vo#s  which  ike  Ph^cians  had  possessed  in  the 
Ampiuetyon'  io  council  wwe  transferred  to  the  king  of  Mac'  edon 
and  his  sooeessors.  The  influence  which  Philip  thus  obtained  in 
the  oounaila  of  the  Oreoians  paved  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of 
their  liberties. 

6.  From  an  early  period  of  his  career  Philip  had  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Oreece,  as  a  secondary  object  that  should  prepare 
the  way  for  the  ecnqoest  of  Persia,  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  his 
ambitiouB  projects  \  and  alter  the  close  of  the  sacred  war  he  accord- 
h^^  exerted  himself  to  extend  his  power  and  influence,  either  by 
arms  or  negotiation,  on  every  side  of  his  dominions;  but  his  in* 
trignes  in  At'  tica,  and  among  the  Peloponn^siui  States,  were  for  a 
time  counteracted  by  the  glowing  and  patriotic  eloquence  of  the 
Ajkanimm  Pemoathcnes,  the  greatesi  of  Grecian  orators.  In  hie 
militarj  operations  Philip  ravaged  Illyr'ia* — ^reduced  Thes'saly 
nearly  to  a  Maced6nian  province— conquered  a  port  of  the 


L  the  Cerm  mrr"  i«,  orUlyr'  team  wm  tpplied  totbe  connUy  bordering  on  the  eMrten  ibore 
•rn»  ASitatle,  end  wteaAnffihm  ihenorttim  eKtrmltjorUieQiiirioottktottieboriterf 
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Thraoian  territory— exlonded  Us  power  into  l^rufl  and  Aeaniiiiia' 
^-and  would  have  gained  a  footing  in  E'  lis  and  Ach&ia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  watohfid 
jealousy  of  Athens,  which  concerted  a  league  among  several  of  the 
States  to  repel  his  encroachments. 

7.  The  fbrst  open  rapture  with  the  Athenians  occurred  idiile 
Philip  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Thraeian 
coast  of  the  Hel'  lespont,  in  what  was  called  the  Thraeian  Cherson^ 
SOS.*  A  little  later,  the  Amphictyon'  io  council,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  iBs' chines,  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes,  bat 
secretly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Mac'  edon,  appointed 
Philip  to  conduct  a  war  against  Amphis'  sa^*  a  L6crian  town,  which 
had  been  convicted  of  a  sacrilege  similar  to  that  of  the  Ph6cians. 
It  was  now  that  Philip,  hastily  passing  through  Thrace  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  first  threw  off  the  mask,  and  revealed  his  de- 
s^ns  against  the  liberties  of  Greece  by  seising  and  fortifying 
Slateia'  the  capital  of  Ph6cis,  which  was  conveniently  situated  for 
QOmmanding  the  entrance  into  Boeotia. 

8.  The  Thebans  and  the  Athenians,  suddenly  awaking  from  their 
dream  of  security,  from  which  aU  the  eloquent  appeals  of  Demosthe* 
nes  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  arouse  them,  prepared  to  defend 
their  territories  from  invasion ;  but  most  of  the  9eloponnesian  States 
kept  aloof  through  indifference,  rather  than  through  fear.  Even  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  there  were  parties  whom  the .  gold  and  persua- 
sions of  Philip  had  converted  into  allies;  and  when  the  armies 
marched  forth  to  battle,  dissensions  pervaded  their  ranks.  The. 
spirit  of  Grecian  liberty  had  already  been  extinguished. 

9.  The  masterly  policy  of  Philip  still  led  him  to  declare  that  the 
sacred  war  against  Amphis'  sa,  with  the  conduct  of  which  he  had 

1.  ^eamdnia,  ]jiDg  aouUi  Of  Epirus,  alao  bordered  oq  the  Adriatie,  or  I<>aiia  imu  Vnm 
JEtblia,  on  the  east  it  was  separated  by  the  AcbeloUs,  probably  the  largest  rlyer  in  Greece. 
The  Acamftntam  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  ^tdlions,  and  were  fiur  behind  the 
TMt  of  the  Greeks  in  mental  cidtnre.    (JUoii  No.  I.) 

S.  The  Thraeian  Ckersonistu  ("Thraeian  peninsula^')  was  a  penlnsnla  of  llirace,  between 
ilie  Mellan  Gulf  (now  Gnlf  of  S&ros)  and  the  Rel'  lespont.  The  fertility  of  its  soil  early  attracted 
the  Grecians  to  its  shores,  which  soon  became  crowded  with  JtonrfshiBg  and  popular  ^Ittes.  . 
{Map  ^o.llL) 

3.  Jimpkia'  911,  the  chief  town  of  L6cri8,  was  atwnt  seven  miles  west  fh>m  Delphi,  near  the 
hetd  of  the  OHsseaa  Gulf,  now  Galfof  Saltaa,  a  bnn^  of  the  Oorintlilan  Golf.  The  modem 
town  of  Saluna  represents  the  ancient  Amphis'  sa.    {Map  No.  I.) 

4.  Eiatiia^  a  city  in  the  north-east  of  Ph6cis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis'  sua,  was  about 
twenty-five  miles  north-east  fh>m  Delphi.  Us  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  site  called  Eitphttt, 
<jrvNo.L) 
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iotm  intnisted  by  the  Amphiotjon' io  oounetl,  wad  his  onlj  object; 
and  he  had  a  plavsible  excii«e  for  entering  BiB6tia  when  the  The- 
baic and  Athenians  appeared  as  the  allies  of  a  eity  devoted  by  the 
gods  to  destruction.  At  Chseron^a*  the  hostile  armies  met,  nearly 
eqcuJ  in  number;  but  there  was  no  Per'  ides,  nor  Epaminon'  das,  to 
match  the  warlike  abilities  of  Philip  and  the  young  prince  Alex- 
ander, the  latter  of  whom  commanded  a  wing  of  the  Maced6nian 
army.  The  day  was  decided  against  the  Grecians,  although  their 
loss  in  battle  was  not  large ;  but  the  ereot  broke  up  the  feeble  con- 
federacy against  Philip,  and  left  each  of  the  allied  States  at  his 
merey. 

10.  While  Philip  treated  the  Thebans  with  some  severity,  and 
obliged  them  to  ransom  their  prisoners,  and  resign  a  portion  of 
tiieir  territory,  he  exercised  a  degree  of  lenity  towards  the  Athen- 
laBswbioh  excited  general  surprise — offering  them  terms  of  peace 
whidi  they  themselyes  would  scarcely  have  veiitured  to  propose  to 
him.  He  next  aesemUed  a  eoagreee  of  all  the  G^cian  States,  at 
Cetinth,  for  ihe  purpose  of  settling  the  affiurs  of  Gteeee.  Here  all 
hk  proposals  were  ad<^ted,  war  was  declared  against  Persia,  and 
PhiKp  was  appointed  commatider-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  forces ;  but 
wkik  be  was  making  preparations  for  his  great  entefpi^be  he  was 
aaaaoriiiated  on  a  pUMic  ecdasion  by  a  Maced6nian  nobleman,  in  re- 
i«Qgd  for  some  private  ihrong. 

1 1.  Alexander,  th^  Mm  of  Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
soeceftdMi  hk  father  on  the  throne  of  Mae'  eddn.  At  once  the  lUyr'- 
iaas,  Thraeians,  and  other  northeifn  tribes  that  had  been  _ 

'  ^  n.   ALEXAN- 

made  tributary  by  Philip,  U>€k  up  arms  to  recover  their  die  tsb 
independence ;  but  Alexander  quelled  th6  spirit  of  re-  obbat. 
volt  m  a  single  campaign.  During  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  the 
Grecian  States,  headed  by  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  made  prepara- 
tions to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mac'  edon ;  but  Alexander,  whose  marches 
were  unpsralleled  for  their  rapidity,  suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst. 
TLebeSy  die  first  object  of  his  vengeance,  was  taken  by  assault,  in 
which  nx  thousand  of  her  warriors  were  slain.  Ever  distinguished 
by  her  merciless  ^eatment  of  her  conquered  enemies,  she  was  now 

U  Ite  plain  or  Ok^r^nSoj  on  wblch  tb«  bftttle  ww  fought,  U  oa  the  aonthem  bank  of  the 
Gepifo'  foa  rirer,  in  BoB^tui^  a  ftw  nUM  flrom  its  enlnnoe  Into  tha  Gop41c  lake.  In  the  year 
H7  B.  C.  the  Atheolana  had  baen  dereal«d  on  the  lame  q>ot  by  the  B<96tian8;  and  in  th& 
fVf  as  B.  C.  ,the  aame  plMe  wUneaaed  a  bloody  eogagraient  between  the  Romans,  under 
»r1ln,  and  the  iroopt  of  Mithrkiatea,    iMap  Ho.  I.) 
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doomed  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalties  of  war  which  she  had  often 
inflicted  on  others.  Most  of  the  city  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  besides  women  and  children,  were  con- 
demned to  slayery. 

12.  The  other  Grecian  States  wluch  had  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Alexander,  hastily  renewed  their  submission ;  and  Athens,  with 
servile  homage,  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the  youthful  hero  on 
his  recent  successes.  Alexander  acoepted  the  excuses  of  all,  renewed 
the  confederacy  which  his  father  had  formed,  and  having  intrusted 
the  government  of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon  to  Antip'  ater,  one  of  his 
generals,  set  out  on  his  career  of  eastern  conquest,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  taking  with  him  a  treasury 
of  only  seventy  talents  of  silver.  He  had  even  distributed  nearly  all 
the  remaining  property  of  his  crown  among  his  friends ;  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  Perdic'  cas  what  he  had  reserved  for  himself,  he  an- 
swered, "  My  hopes." 

13.  Early  in  the  sprmg  of  the  year  334,  Alexander  crossed  the 
Hel'  lespont,  and  a  few  days  later  defeated  an  immense  Persian  army 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gran'  icus,^  with  the  loss  on  his  part  of 

.only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty  lig^t  infantry.  Proceeding 
thence  south  towards  the  coast,  the  gates  of  Sardis  and  Eph'  esus 
were  thrown  open  to  him ;  and  althongh  at  MiUtus  and  HaHear- 
nas'  sus*  he  met  with  some  resistance,  yet  before  the  dose  of  the 
first  campaign  he  was  midispnted  master  of  all  Asia  Minor. 

14.  Early  in  the  following  spring  (B.  0.  393),  he  directed  his 
march  farther  eastward,  through  Cappad6cia*  and  Cilic'  ia,*  and  <m 
the  ooast  of  the  latter,  near  the  small  town  of  Is'  sus,*  again  met 

1.  The  (Trail'  ieiu,  the  seme  as  the  Taridah  Vematikfi^  Is  t  a  amall  atream  of  Mys'  ia,  in  Aaia 
Minor,  which  flows  ftom  Mount  I'  da,  east  of  Troy,  northward  into  the  Propon'  Us,  or  flea  of 
Mann6ra.    (M§plHo.lY.) 

2.  HiUieamas'  9*Sj  the  prindpal  d^  of  C&ria,  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Oer'  amie  GuU;  now  Gulf  of  Koa,  one  hundred  mUes  south  from  Smyrna.  Hallcamas'  ana  was 
the  birtb-^daoe  of  Herod'  otns  tlie  historian,  of  Dionys'  ius  the  hlatoriaa.  and  critic,  and  of  Haea- 
ditus  the  poet.  It  was  Artemis'  ia,  queen  of  C&ria,  wlio  erected  the  splendid  mauaoieuiD,  or 
temh,  to  her  husband,  Maaaftlua.  the  Tuikiah  town  of  ffotira^m  is  on  the  site  of  the  anelent 
Halioamas'sus.  Near  the  modem  town  are  to  be  seen  old  walls,  exquisite  sculptures,  fti^ 
ments  of  columns,  and  the  remains  of  a  theatre  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
whiefa  seems  to  hare  had  thtity-aix  rows  of  marble  seats.    ( Jfo^  No.  IV.) 

3.  CofpadSeiA  was  an  interior  prorinoe  of  Asia  Minor,  south-east  of  Galittla.    (Maf  No.  IV.) 

4.  CUie'  ia  was  south  of  Oappaddda,  on  the  const  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Map  No.  IV.) 

9.  It'  aut  (now  Alasse,  or  Unla)  was  a  searport  town  of  ORIC  ia,  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bleditenanean,  and  at  the  liead  of  the  Gulf  of  Is' sue.  The  pitAn  between  the 
eea  and  the  mountahis,  where  the  battle  was  ibught,  was  less  than  two  mtles  In  wtdthf—a  suf 
fldent  space  ibr  the  erolutlaBB  of  the  Mise'  edonlan  phalam^  but  not  lax$e  enough  for  the  m«D- 
csttvres  of  so  great  an  amiy  as  thai  of  Dariua.    (JHhpHo.IV.) 
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ibe  Persuui  army,  nuinbering  seyon  hundred  thousand  men,  and 
oommanded  by  Darius  himself,  king  of  Persia.  In  the  hatde  which 
fbllowed,  Alexander,  as  usual,  led  on  his  army  in  person,  and  fought 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fi^t.  The  result  was  a  totiJ  rout  of  the  Fer^ 
sians,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  Oreeks  and  Macedonians  was  less  than  five  hundred.  The 
Persian  monarch  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving 
his  mother,  wife,  daughters,  and  an  infant  son,  to  the  meroy  of  the 
victor,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect. 
When,  afterwards,  Darius  heard,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  wife,  who  was  accounted  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Asia, — of  her  death  from  sudden 'illness,  and  of  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  receiyed  from  the  conqueror, — he  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  that  if  his  kingdom  were  to  pass  from 
himself,  it  might  be  transferred  to  Alexander. 

15.  The  conqueror  next  directed  his  march  southward  through 
northern  Syria  and  Palestine.  At  Damascus  a  vast  amount  of 
treasure  belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia  fell  into  his  hands :  the 
city  of  Tyre,  f^r  a  vigorous  siege  of  seven  months,  and  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  Tyrians 
told  as  fliaves.  (B.  0.  332.)  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities 
of  Palestine  submitted,  except  Qaza,^  which  made  as  obstmate  a  de- 
fence as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  punished.  From  Palestine  Alex- 
ander proceeded  into  Egypt,  which  was  eager  to  throw  off  the  Per- 
aan  tynamy,  and  he  took  especial  care  to  conciliate  the  priests  by 
the  honors  which  he  paid  to  tibe  Egyptian  gods.  After  having 
founded  a  new  city,  which  he  named  Alexandria,'  and  crossed  the 

L  OmsM,  an  evly  PhllisUne  city  of  great  natural  strength  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pileitlike, 
via  lizlaeii  mites  south  of  Aflcalon,  and  but  a  short  diatanoe  from  the  MedlteinneaiL  Hie 
plaoa'ma  called  CkmalaBtia  by  tlieBomani,  and  ia  now  called  iRaJta  by  the  Anba.  (JfapNcVI.) 
Sl  AUs9mdrim  la  about  Iburteen  miles  south-west  from  the  Ganopic,  or  most  western  braoch 
of  the  Kile,  and  ia  built  partly  oa  the  ridge  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old 
lake  Xaie&tla,  and  partly  on  the  peninsula  (formerly  island)  of  PhAros,  wMch  projecta  into 
Cbe  MedUerranean.  Alexandria,  the  site  of  which  was  most  admirably  chosen  by  Ita  founder, 
is  the  of^y  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  that  has  deep  water,  and  that  is  accessible  at  an  sea>  ■ 
aooa.  Uike  UareMii,  which  for  many  ages  after  the  Greek  and  Boman  dominion  la  ^gypt 
waa  BweUy  dried  np,  aad  whose  bed  waa  lower  than  the  surlhce  of  the  Medltemnean,  lubd  no 
oatlet  to  the  sea  untfl  the  English,  in  the  year  1801,  opened  a  passage  into  it  from  the  Bay 
oTAboiAIr,  when  it  aooa  reaamed  fta  ancUmt  extent.  Ibe  andeat  canal  from  Alexandria  to  the 
mie^  a  distanee  of  foriy^lght  miles,  was  reopened  in  1810.  While  the  commerce  of  the  ladies 
«na  eairiad  on  by  way  of  the  Bed  8aa  and  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  Alexandria  was  agreat  com- 
iwial  aniMrimn,  but  tt  rapidly  declined  aOer  the  dlseoTeiy  of  the  passsge  to  India  by  wi^ 
oftlie  Gkpe  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  probable  that  the  eoouneroe  of  the  east,  through  the  agency 
errtBBM,  win  again  flow,  to  a  great  exleat,  in  the  ancient  chaaneli  and  that  AlcoEaodria  will 
I  a  gnat  eoanoareial  emporiunL    (Map  No,  V.) 
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Libyan  desert  to  oonsult  the  oracle  of  Jnpiter  Am'  moQ,  he  returned 
to  Palestine,  when,  learning  that  Darius  was  makiAg  vaat  prepara- 
tions to  oppose  him,  he  crossed  the  Baphrites,  and  dhreeted  his 
march  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  declaring  that  "  the 
world  could  no  more  admit  two  masters  than  two  suns." 

16.  On  a  beautiftil  plain  twentj  miles  distant  from  the  town  of 
Arbela,*  whenoe  the  battle  derives  its  name,  the  Persian  mon&rch| 
surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Eastern  magnificence,  had 
collect^  the  remaining  strength  of  his  empire,  consisting  of  an 
army,  as  stated  by  some  authors,  of  more  than  a  million  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  forty  thousand  cavalry,  besides  two  hundred  scythed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  the  west  of  India.*  To 
oppose  this  force  Alexander  had  only  forty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  but  they  were  well  armed  and  discip* 
lined,  confident  of  victory,  and  led  by  an  able  general  who  had  never 
experienced  a  defeat,  and  who  directed  the  operations  <^  the  battle 
inpeftson.  (B.  C.  331.) 

17.  Darius  sustained  the  conflict  wi<ih  better  judgment  and  more 
courage  than  at  Is'  sus,  but  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  Maeed6niaii 
phalanx  was  irresistible,  and  the  field  of  battle  soon  became  a  scene 
of  slaughter,  in  wTiidh,  some  say,  fbrty  thousand,  and  othiars,  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  ihe  loss  of 
Alexander  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men.  Although  Darius  es- 
caped with  a  portion  of  his  body-guard,  yet  ihe  result  of  the  battle 
decided  the  contest,  and  gave  to  Alexander  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Not  long  after,  Darius  himself  was  slain  by  one  of 
Ills  own  officers. 

18.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Babylon,  and  during  four  years  remained  in  the  heart  of  Persia,  re- 
ducing to  subjection  the  chiefs  who  still  struggled  for  independence, 
and  regulating  the  government  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Am- 
bitious of  farther  conquests,  he  passed  the  Indus,  and  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Indian  king  Porus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  took  prisoner.  When  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Alexander,  and  asked  how  he  would  be  treated,  he  replied,  *^  Like 
a  king ;"  and  so  pleased  was  the  oonqueror  with  the  lofty  demeanor 

1.  ArhUa  wfti  about  A>rty  mHM  Mat  of  Vh»  Tlgrii,  ml  vwaHf  iail«B  footlMaii  trom  (he 
pluln  ofGangam^la,  wlMre  the  bdtUe  wu  fongM.  CkiiigiamM^  »  •■uUl  bflBlat,  wn  a  alwit 
distance  soatb-east  from  the  site  of  Nineveh. 

%  The  term  Iniia  was  applied  bj  the  andent  geegiaphen  to  aU  that  part  ef  Aala  which  ie 
east  of  the  river  Indus.    (Map  No.  V^ 
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of  tihe  capthre,  and  with  the  yalor  which  he  had  shown  hi  battle,  that 
he  not  only  re-instated  him  in  hia  royal  dignity,  but  conferred  upon 
him  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Alexander  continued  hie  march 
eastward  until  he  reached  the  Hyphasis,^  the  most  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Indus,  when  his  troops,  seeing  no  end  of  their  toils,  refused 
to  follow  him  farther,  and  he  was  reluctantly  forced  to  abandon  thiB 
career  of  conquest  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to  the 
eastern  ocean. 

19.  Besolving  to  return  into  Central  Asia  by  a  new  route,  he  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  the  sea,  whence,  after  sending  a  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  forces  around  through  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, he  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  6edr6sia,*  and  after  much  suiffering  and  considerable  loss, 
arrired  once  more  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  his  attention  was  engrossed  with  plans  for  organizing, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  the  government  of  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  won.  Aiming  to  unite  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered^ 
so  as  to  form  out  of  both  a  nation  independent  alike  of  Maced6nian 
and  of  Persian  prejudices,  he  married  Statira,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  united  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Median 
women  of  the  noblest  families,  while  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors. 

20.  But  while  he  was  occupied  with  these  cares,  and  with  dreams 
of  future  conquests,  his  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by  death. 
Oq  setting  out  to  visit  Babylon^  soon  after  the  decease  of  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which  had  caused  a  great  depression  of  his  spirits,  he 
was  warned  by  the  magicians  that  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  him ; 
but  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  where,  haunted  by  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fancies,  he  endeavored  to  dispel  his  melancholy  by 
indulging  more  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Excessive  drink- 
ing at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  a  fever,  which  he  had  probably  con- 

1.  Hw  Hfpk6sU^  now  called  Befoh^  or  Bta^  U  tho  molt  eastern  tfibutsry  of  the  Ihdtil. 
Tte  SutUdgt^  wbkh  enten  tbe  Beyali  ftom  the  etiit,  ha»  been  miiUken  by  aome  writers  for  tbjB 
amdent  HyphluiB.    (.Va/>No.V.) 

8.  Tbe  Persian  Oulfh  an  extensive  arm  of  the  Indf&n  ocean,  s^mrotlng  SonSiieni  Pcrsift 
from  Arabia.  During  a  long  period  it  was  the  thoroughfiire  for  the  commerce  between  the 
western  world  and  India.  The  navigation  of  the  Gulf,  especially  along  the  iirabitm  coast,  is 
tedious  end  difficult,  owing  to  its  numerous  islands  and  reefe.  Tlio  Bahrein  Islands,  near  tho 
.\rabian  shore,  are  celebrated  for  their  pearl  fisheries,  which  yield  pearls  of  the  value  of  more 
than  a  millton  dollars  annually.    (Map  No.  V.) 

3.  Oedr^nia,  conrespoodiag  to  tbe  modern  Persian  province  of  Mekrariy  is  a  sandy  and  barren 
region,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  river  Indus  to  the  mouth  cf 
the  PerBian  GulC    (J/op  No.  V.) 
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traisted  m  the  mMshes  of  Assyria,  and  which  saddenly  terminatdd  his 
life  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  (B.  0.  May,  324.) 

21 .  The  character  of  Alexander  has  afforded  matter  for  much  discus- 
sion, and  is,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  dispute.  At  times  he  was 
guilty  of  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to  the  vanquished,  and 
in  a  fit  of  passion  he  slew  the  friend  who  had  saved  his  life ;  but  on 
other  occasions  he  was  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  lenity,  and  by 
the  most  noble  generosity  and  benevolence.  His  actions  and  char- 
acter were  indeed  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  is  the  reason  that  some 
have  regarded  him  as  little  more  than  a  heroic  madman,  while  others 
give  him  the  honor  of  vast  and  enlightened  views  of  policy,  which 
aimed  at  founding,  among  nations  hitherto  barbarous,  a  solid  and 
flourishing  empire. 

22.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  his  actions,  however,  rather  than  by  his 
supposed  moral  motives,  he  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men ;  great,  not  only  in  the  vast  compass  and  persevering  ardor  of 
his  ambition,  which  "  wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer,"  but  great  in 
the  objects  and  aims  which  ennobled  it,  and  great  because  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and  personal  daring  never  led  him  into  deeds  of  rash- 
ness; for  his  boldest  military  undertakings  were  ever  guided  by 
sagacity  and  prudence.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  highly 
beneficial  in  their  results  to  the  conquered  people ;  for  his  was  the 
first  of  the  great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  contained  any  ele- 
ment of  moral  and  intellectual  progress — that  opened  a  prospect  of 
advancing  improvement,  and  not  of  continual  degradation,  to  its 
subjects.  To  the  commercial  world  it  opened  new  countries,  and 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  gave  a  salutary  stimulus  to  industry  and 
mercantile  activity :  nor  were  these  benefits  lost  when  the  empire 
founded  by  Alexander  broke  in  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  successors ; 
for  the  passages  which  he  opened,  by  sea  and  by  land,  between  the 
Enphrites  and  the  Indus,  had  become  the  highways  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Indies;  Babylon  remained  a  famous  port  until  its  rival,  Selea'- 
cia,*  arose  into  eminence ;  and  Alexandria  long  continued  to  receive 
and  pour  out  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth. 

1.  Seleu'  eiOf  built  bj  Seleu'  cus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Hgria,  about  forty-flve  miles  north  of  Babylon.  Seleu'  cus  designed  It  as  a  ft«e 
Grecian  city ;  and  many  ages  after  the  flill  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  it  retained  the  charac- 
terisllcs  of  a  Gredan  c(Hony,— arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  lore  of  freedom.  When  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  it  contained  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  citizens,  governed  by 
I'      a  senate  of  three  hundred  nobles. 
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28.  The  snddea  desth  of  Alexander  loft  the  government  in  a  yery 
nnaetUed  oondition.  Am  he  had  appointed  no  suoeeaeor,  several  of  his 
generals  contended  for  the  throne^  or  for  tibe  regency  during  the 
Biinority  of  his  sons ;  and  hence  arose  a  series  of  intrigaes,  and 
hbody  wars,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  caused  the 
destraetion  of  the  entire  fiunily  of  Aleiunder,  and  ended  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Macedonian  empire. 

24.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Alexander  reached  Greece, 
the  oountry  was  already  on  tiie  eve  of  a  revolution  against  Antip'- 
ater ;  and  Demosthenes,  still  the  foremost  advocate  of  liherty,  now 
found  little  difficulty  in  uniting  several  of  the  States  with  Athens  in 
a  ooofederaoy  against  Maoed6nian  supremacy.  Sparta,  however,  was 
too  ]ffoud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  Thebes  no  longer  ex- 
isted. Antip'  ater  attempted  to  secure  the  Btraits  of  Thermop'  ylsB 
against  the  confederates,  but  he  was  met  by  Leos'  thenes,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  and  defeated.  Eventually,  howeyer,  Antip^  ater,  having 
received  strong  reinforcements  from  Mao'  edon,  attacked  the  confeder- 
ates, and  completely  annihilated  their  army.  Athens  was  compelled 
to  abolish  her  democratic  form  of  government,  to  receive  Maced6nian 
garrisons  in  her  fortresses,  and  to  surrender  a  number  of  her  most 
famous  orators,  including  Demosthenes.  The  latter,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Antip'  ater,  terminated  his  life  by  poison. 

25.  Antip'  ater,  at  his  death,  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Polysper'  chon,  as  regent  durmg  the  minority  of  a  son  of  Alexander ; 
but  Cassan'  der,  the  son  of  Antip'  ater,  soon  after  usurped  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greece  and  Mac'  edon,  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  his 
power,  caused  all  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Alexander 
to  be  put  to  death.  Antig'  onus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
had  bcibre  this  time  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his  am- 
bitions views  extended  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  all  the  coim- 
tries  wldeh  had  been  ruled  by  Alexander.  Four  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  other  generals,  Ptol'  emy,  Seleu'  cus,  Lysim'  achus,  and  Oas- 
san'der,  formed  a  league  against  him,  and  fought  with  him  the 
&mous  battle  of  Ip'  sus,^  in  Phryg'  ia,'  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antig'  onus,  the  destruction  of  the  power  which  he  had 
raised,  and  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Maced6niaa  empire,  three 
hundred  and  one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

1.  4i'  na  WIS  a  city  of  FhiTg'  la,  near  the  waUiem  bonndaiy  of  GtUtia,  but  lU  axaei  hy 
ttSStj  la  unknown.    (Mt^  No.  IV.) 
t,  Pkr^'  m  waa  fha  eentral  piovinoa  of  westani  Asia  ^nnor.    (Maps  Nos.  IV.  and  V.) 
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26.  A  rum  partition  of  the  proTUKies  was  now  made  into  font  in- 
dependent  kingdoma  Ptoremy  was  eonirmied  in  tfate  possesston  of 
^tgjpt,  t^etlier  witk  Lib'  ya,  and  part  of  the  netghboring  territories 
of  Arabia ;  Beleu'  oos  reoeiTed  the  ootintries  embraced  m  the  east- 
era  eonqnests  of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  region  between  the  ooast 
of  Syria  and  the  Eophrites ;  but  the  whole  of  this  vast  empire  so<mi 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy :  Lysim'  a^us  received  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  as  an  appendage  to  his 
kingdom  of  Thraoe ;  while  Oassan'  der  received  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  and  Mao'  edon.  Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  powerful  were 
Syria  and  Bgypt ;  the  former  of  which  continued  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  Seleu'  oidee,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  the  PtoV  emies,  until 
both  were  absorbed  in  the  growing  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  under  Lysim'  achus,  we  shall  have  oooa- 
sioQ  to  speak  in  its  farther  connection  with  Grecian  history. 

27.  Caflsan'  der  survived  the  establishment  of  his  power  only  four 
years.  After  his  death  his  two  sons  quarrelled  for  the  sucoession, 
and  called  in  the  aid  of  foreigners  to  enforce  their  claims.  Denk4- 
triuB,  son  of  Antig'  onus,  having  seised  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
f(^enoe  m  iheix  disputes,  cut  off  tJie  brother  who  had  invited  his  aid, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne  of  Mao'  edon,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  his  posterity,  except  during  a  brief  interruption  after  his 
deatii,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Soman  conquest.  Demetrius  possessed 
in  addition  to  Mao'  edon,  Thes'  saly,  At'  iica,  and  Boodtia,  together 
.with  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus;  but  his  government  was 
that  of  a  pure  military  despotism,  which  depended  on  the  army  for 
support,  wholly  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Aim> 
ing  to  recover  his  fiither^s  power  in  Asia,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Sdieu'  cus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  able  to  induce  Lysim'  achus,  of 
Thxace^  and  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  commence  a  war  against 
him.  The  latter  twice  overran  Macedonia)  and  even  seised  the 
throne,  which  he  held  during  a  few  months,  while  Dem6trins  was 
driven  from  the  kingdom  by  his  own  rebellious  subjects ;  but  his  son 
Antig'  onus  maintained  himself  in  Peloponn6sus,  waiting  a  Iftvorable 
opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

28.  During  a  number  of  years  Mao'  edon,  Greece,  and  Western 
Asia,  were  harassed  with  the  wars  excited  by  the  various  aq)irant8 
to  power.  Lysim'  achus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  with  Se^ 
leu' cus;  and  the  latter,  invading  Thrace,  was  assassinated  by 
Ptol'  emy  Cerau'  nus,  who  then  usuvped  the  gov^nment  of  Thraoe 
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aodrMae'edoD.  In  this  8itii«tion  of  affiurs,  a  fltozm,  nAseeii  in  the 
disttAce,  bat  which  had  long  been  gathering,  snddenly  bnrst  np<Hi 
Mac'edon,  threatening  to  oonvert,  by  ita  raTa^^s,  the  whole  Grecian 
peninsula  into  a  aoene  of  desolation* 

29.  A  yaat  horde  of  barber iana  of  the  Celtic  raoe  had  for  some 
time  been  aconmnlating  aronnd  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriat'  ic,^ 
making  Pann6nia'  the  chief  seat  of  their  power.  Inflnenced  by 
hopes  of  plunder,  rather  than  of  conquest,  they  suddenly  i^peared 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mao'  edon,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Cerau^  nns, 
offering  peace  if  he  were  willing  to  pnrohase  it  by  tribute.  A 
hau^ty  defianoe  from  the  Maceddnian  served  only  to  qui<^en  the 

.  march  of  the  inyaders,  who  defeated  and  killed  Cerau'  nos  in  a  great 
battle,  and  so  completely  rented  his  army  that  almost  all  were  slam 
or  taken.  (B.  C.  280.)  The  conquerors  then  overran  all  Mac'  eden 
to  the  borders  of  Thes'  saly,  and  a  detachment  made  a  devastating 
inroad  into  the  rich  vale  of  the  Peneus.  The  walled  towns  alone, 
which  the  barbarians  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  patience  to  reduce 
by  aiege,  held  out  until  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  when  the  Celts, 
scattered  oyer  the  country  in  plundering  parties,  having  met  with 
some  reverses,  gradually  withdrew  from  a  country  where  th^e  was 
little  left  to  tempt  their  cupidity. 

30.  In  the  following  year  (279  B.  C.)  another  band  of  Celts,  esti- 
mated at  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principal  Brenn  or  chief,  called  Bren'  nus,  orerran  Maoeddnia  with 
little  resistance,  and  passing  through  Thessaly,  threatened  to  extend 
their  rayages  over  southern  Qreece ;  but  the  allied  Grecians,  under 
the  Athenian  general,  Cal'  lipus,  met  them  at  Thermop'  ylee,  and  at 
first  repulsed  them  with  considerable  loss.  Eventually,  howeyer, 
the  secret  path  over  the  mountains  was  betrayed  to  the  Celts  as  it 
had  been  to  the  Persian  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Grecians  were 
forced  to  retreat.  A  part  of  the  barbarian  army,  under  Bren'  nus, 
then  marched  into  Phocis,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  Delphi; 
bot  their  atrocities  roused  agabst  them  the  whole  population,  and 
th^  found  their  entire  march,  over  roads  mountamous  and  di£kult, 

I.  The  AirioT  ic  or  HadruUie  (now  most  genemlly  oaned  ttie  Oulfof  Fenice)  is  that  large 
sm«i'  Che  MedttenwiMui  aea  vhiok  Ilea  betwaen  Italy  and  tbaoppoalte  ahoraa oT  ISyr' ia, 
Epinu^  aad  Gx^eee.  The  aoathem  portion  of  the  golf  is  now,  as  anclaatly,  called  the  Uni»n 
jM.  The  Adriat'  Ic  derived  its  name  from  the  once  flourishing  sea-port  town  of  A'  dria  north 
of  Iba  ilTer  Po.  Tin  harbor  of  A'  dita  has  long  been  Slled  up  by  the  mod  and  other  deposlto 
tovi^bt  down  by  the  rlTers,  and  the  tow*  la  now  nineteen  miles  Inland.    (Mi^  ^o.  VUL) 

SL  PoMM^uLj  afterwards  a  Roman  province,  was  north  of  Illyr'  la,  having  the  Danube  for  its 
aoftbcm  and  eaatera  boondaiy.    {Map  No.  VIII  lb  IX.) 
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beset  with  enemieB  burning  for  revenge.  The  iaTadws  also  safli^ed 
greatly  from  the  oold  and  storms  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  that  the  gods  fought  for  the  sacred  temple,  and  that  an 
earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  and  brou^t  down  huge  masses  on  the 
heads  of  the  assailants.  Certain  it  is  that  the  iuTadere,  probably 
acted  upon  by  superstitious  terror,  were  repulsed  and  disheartened. 
Bren'  nus,  who  had  been  wounded  before  Delphi,  is  said  to  hare  killed 
himself  in  despair ;  and  only  a  remnant  of  the  barbarians  regained 
.  their  original  seats  on  the  Adriat'  ic. 

31.  After  the  repulse  of  the  Oelts,  Antig^omis,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, was  able  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  but  he 
found  a  formidable  competitor  in  Pyr'  rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  re- 
solved to  add  Mac'  edon,  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  of  Greece  to  his 
own  dominion.  Pyr'  rhus  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  famous 
expedition  into  Italy,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
Boman  history ,«^  than  he  seized  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
Antig'  onus,  and  invaded  Macedonia  with  his  small  army,  (274  6.  0.) 
the  remnant  of  the  forces  which  he  had  led  against  Rome,  but  which 
he  now  strengthened  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries.  When 
Antig'  onus  marched  against  him,  many  of  his  troops,  who  had  little 
affection  or  respect  for  their  king,  went  over  to  Pyr'  rhus,  whose 
celebrated  military  prowess  had  won  their  admiration. 

32.  Antig' onus  then  retired  into  Southern  Greece,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  Pyr'  rhus,  who  professed  that  the  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  merely  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held 
in  subjection  by  his  rival ;  but  when  he  reached  the  J>orders  of 
Lac6nia  he  laid  aside  ihe  mask,  and  began  to  ravage  the  country, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  which  was  lit- 
tle prepared  for  defence.  He  then  marched  to  Ar'  gos,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  one  of  the  rival  leaders  of  the  people,  but  he 
found  Antig'  onus,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  encamped  on  one 
of  the  nei^boring  heights.  Pyr'  rhus  gained  entrance  into  the  city 
by  night,  through  treachery,  but  at  the  same  time  the  troops  of  Antig'- 
onus  were  admitted  from  an  opposite  quarter — the  citizens  arose  in 
arms,  and  a  fierce  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  until  day- 
light, when  Pyr'  rhus  himself  was  slain  (272  B.  C.)  by  the  hand  of  an 
Ar'give  woman,  who,  exasperated  at  seeing  him  about  to  kill  her  son, 
hurled  upon  him  a  ponderous  tik  from  the  house-top.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  of  Pyr' rhus,  chiefly  composed  of  Macedonians, 

a.  Sm  page  149. 
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then  weni'o?er  to  their  former  sorereign,  who  soon  after  gained  the 
throne  of  Mae'edon,  whioh  he  held  until  his  death. 

33.  The  death  of  Pjr'  rhus  forms  an  important  epoch  in  Grecian 
historj,  as  it  pat  an  end  to  the  struggle  for  power  among  Alexander's 
saoeessors  in  the  West,  and  left  the  field  clear  for  the  final  contest 
hetween  the  liherty  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Mac'  edon,  irhich 
was  only  terminated  by  the  min  of  both.  When  Antig'onus  re- 
turned to  Mao'  edon,  its  acknowledged  sovereign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  nl^mately  reducing  all  Greece  to  his  sway,  little  drea^ning 
that  the  power  centered  in  a  recent  league  of  a  few  Achse'  an  cities 
was  destined  to  become  a  formidable  adversary  to  his  house. 

34.  The  Adut' an  League  comprised  at  first  twelve  towns  of 
Achaia,  which  were  associated  together  for  mutual  safety,  forming  a 
little  federal  republic — all  the  towns  having  an  equality  m.  ACHis'  an 
of  representation  in  the  general  government,  to  which  i-eaou«. 
all  matters  affecting  the  common  welfare  were  intrusted,  each  town 
at  the  same  time  retaining  the  regulation  of  its  o^m  domestic  policy. 
The  Aohae'  an  league  did  not  become  of  sufficient  political  importance 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Antig'  onus  until  about  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Pyr'rhus,  when  ArAtus,  an  exile  from  Sic' yon,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  surprised  the  city  by  night,  and 
without  any  bloodshed  delivered  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants 
who,  under  Macedonian  protection,  had  long  oppressed  it  with 
de^tic  sway.  (251  B.  C.)  Fearful  of  the  hostility  of  Antig'onus, 
Aritus  induced  Sic'  yon  to  join  the  Achsd'  an  league,  and  although 
its  power  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  Achsd'  an  town,  it  claimed  no 
superiority  of  privilege  over  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  obtained  only  one  vote  in  the  general  council  of  the  league ;  a 
precedent  which  was  afterwards  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  admission 
of  other  etties.  Ardtus  received  the  most  distinguished  honors  from 
the  Ach»'  ans,  and,  a  few  years  after  the  accession  of  Sic'  yon,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  confederacy.  (B.  0.  246.) 

35.  Gorinrth,  the  key  to  Greece,  having  been  seised  by  a  stratagem 
of  Antig'  onus,  and  its  citadel  occupied  by  a  Maced6nian  garrison, 
was  reeoued  by  a  bold  enterprise  of  Ardtus,  and  induced  to  join  the 
league.  (243  B.  0.)  Other  cities  successively  gave  in  their  adhe- 
rence, until  the  confederacy  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
n^soBw  Although  Athens  did  not  unite  with  it,  yet  Aritua  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  its  Maced6nian  garrison.  Sparta  opposed  the 
league — induced  Ar'  gos  and  Oorintii  to  withdraw  from  it — and  by 
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her  8ueoeB8e0  over  the  Ach«'  ans,  evei^tiaaUy  induced  them  to  oWll  in 
the  aid  of  the  Maoeddnians,  their  former  en^nies. 

36.  Antig'  oniiB  II.,  readily  omhraoing  the  opportunity  of  restor- 
ing the  influence  of  his  family  in  Southern  Greece,  marched  agaiuBt 
the  Lacedeem6nians,  over  whom  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory, 
whi^h  placed  Sparta  at  his  meroy.  But  he  used  bis  victory  moder- 
ately, and  granted  the  Spartans  peace  on  liberal  terms.  On  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  Mac'  edon  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip  II.,  a  youth  of 
only  seventeen. 

37.  The  iBt61ians,^  the  rudest  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  who  had 
acquired  the  character  of  a  nation  of  freebooters  and  pirates,  had 
at  this  time  formed  a  league  similar  to  the  AchsB'  an,  and  counting 
on  the  inexperience  of  the  youthful  Philip,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Achse'  ans,  began  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggressions  on  the  sur- 
rounding States.  The  Mess6nians,  whose  territory  they  had  invaded 
by  way  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Peloponn^us,  called  upon  the 
Achse'  ans  for  assistance,  but  Ardtas,  gomg  to  their  relief,  was  attack- 
ed unexpectedly,  and  defeated.  Soon  after,  the  youthful  Philip  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Achae'  an  League,  when  a  general  war  be- 
gan between  the  Maoed6nians,  Aclue'ans,  and  their  confederates, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^t61ian8,  who  were  aided  by  the  Spartans 
and  E'  leans,  on  the  other. 

38.  The  war  continued  four  years,  and  was  conducted  with  great 
cruelty  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  Philip  and  the  Aoha^'  ans 
were  on  the  whole  successful,  and  the  ^t61iaiis  and  their  allies  be- 
came desirous  of  peace,  while  new  and  ambitious  views  more  eagerly 
inclined  Philip  to  put  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  contest.  At  this 
time  the  Carthaginians  and  Ilomans  were  contending  for  mastery 
in  the  second  Panic  war,  and  Philip  began  to  view  the  strug^e  as 
one  in  which  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  parties  would  be  desirable, 
by  opening  to  himself  prospects  of  future  conquest  and  glory.  By 
siding  with  the  Carthagmtans,  who  were  the  most  distant  party,  and 
from  whom  he  would  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  Bomans,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  eventually  to  insure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Greece,  and  to  make  additions  to  Maced6nia  on  the  side  of  Italy. 
He  therefore  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  2Bit61ians ;  and  a  treaty 

L  JBUlUt  WM  A  oointry  of  Kioitheni  Greece,  boimded  on  Ibe  noith  fey  Tkei'  saly,  om  the 
eeit  \ij  DOrifl,  Phoda,  and  L6crta,  on  the  south  bj  (he  O^rlnthian  Golf,  and  on  the  we«t  bj 
Aeam&nla.  It  was  in  general  a  rough  and  mountainous  oountrj ,  although  some  of  the  vaUeys 
were  remarkable  for  (heir  fertUfty.    (Map  No.  I.) 
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WIS  oODoliidad  hi  Naupac'tiMy  wliioh  kft  ftll  tiie  parties  in  the  war  in 
the  enjoyoMiiit  of  tbeir  reisqpeetiTe  poHnniona.  (217  B.  0.) 

39.  Afler  the  great  battle  of  Oan'  ii»,»  whioh  aeeiaed  to  have  ez- 
tiDgaiahed  the  last  hopes  of  RomO)  Philip  sent  envojm  to  HamiiiMil, 
the^  Carthaginian  general,  and  oonoladed  with  him  a  treaty  of  strict 
allianoe.  He  next  sailed  with  a  Small  fleet  up  the  Adriat'  ic,  and 
while  besi^f^  AppoUdnia^^  a  town  in  Illjr'  ia,  was  met  and  defeated 
by  the  Boman  prsstor,  M.  Yal^ios,  who  had  been  sent  to  sateor 
the  Illyr'ians.  (215  B.  0.)  Philip  was  foroed  to  bum  his  skips, 
and  retreat  over  land  to  Haoeddnia,  leavbbg  his  ba^^age,  and  the 
arms  of  many  of  his  troops,  in  ihe  enemy's  halkds.  Siich  was  tie 
unfortunate  issae  of  his  first  enooimter  with  the  Boman  soldiery. 

40.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Haeeddnia,  finding  Ar&tus  in  the 
way  of  his  projects  agamst  the  liberties  of  Soathem  Greeoe,  he 
contrived  to  have  the  old  general  removed  by  slow  poison ; — a  crime 
which  filled  all  Greeoe  Vith  horror  and  ind^pnatiOn.  In  ihe  mean- 
tbae,  the  Bomans,  while  recovering  ground  in  Italy,  oontrired  to 
keep  Philip  busy  at  home,  by  inciting  the  iEtdlians  to  violate  the 
recent  treaty,  and  inducing  Sparta  and  E'  lis  to  yob^  in  a  war  agMnsI 
Mac'  edon.  Still  Philip,  supported  fbr  awhile  by  the  Adns'uu, 
ondear  their  renowned  leader,  Philopce' men,  maintained  his  ground, 
sntily  first,  the  A&eniabs,  no  longer  able  to  proteet  their  fidlea  for* 
totes,  solicited  aid  f^om  the  Bomans^  and  finally,  the  Achsa'aoa 
themfielvai,  being  divided  into  Actions,  accepted  tenns  of  peace. 

41.  Philip  continued  to  struggle  against  his  increasing  enemies, 
until,  being  defeated  in  a  great  batde  with  the  Boouins,'^  he  pur- 
chased peace  by  the  sacnfice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  navy,  the 
payment  of  a  trihute,'and  the  resignation  of  his  sn^remady  orer  ifae 
Oredan  States.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Isth'miaQ  gttnes  at 
Corinth  the  temis  of  the  Boman  senate  were  made  known  to  the 
Grecians,  who  reeeived,  with  the  height  of  exultation,  the  pro^ama* 
tion  that  the  independence  of  Gkeeoe  was  restored,  under  the  su* 
spioes  ef  flie  Boman  antt&  (196  B.  0.) 

42.  Probably  notiiing  was  &rlher  from  the  inte&tim  &i  Ihe  Boman 
sentte  than  to  allow  the  Gteeian  Stites  to  regain  fhetr  ancient  power 
sud  sovenigntf  ,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  damp  the^  joy  cf  tho  more 

L  AfoUSiiiB  WM  sItTUted  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  A6us  (now  Vqjatza),  near  its 
■ooft.  Us  roiDft  8tni  retain  tb«  name  of  Pottini.  Apotl6nia  was  founded  by  a  colony  Ih>m 
Offfnth  «Dd  Ooreytn,  and,  Bt^brdhig  to  Strabo,  "^as  renowned  fbr  the  wisdom  of  its  laws. 
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coDfliclerate  Haati  Ae  boon  of  freedom  which  Rome  affected  to  bestow 
was  tendered  by  a  master  who  could  resume  it  at  hie  pleasure.  At 
the  first  opportunity  of  interference,  therefore,  which  opmied  to  the 
Bomans,  the  ilMlians,  who  had  e^K>used  the  cause  of  Antfochus, 
king  of  Syria,  the  enemy  of  Borne,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  de> 
prived  of  their  independence.  At  a  kter  period  Per'  sens,  the  sno- 
cessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Mac'  edon,  being  driven  into  a  war 
by  Boman  ambition,  finally  lost  his  kingdom  in  the  battle  of  Pyd'  na,* 
in  irbicih  twenty  thousand  Maoed6nians  were  slain,  and  ten  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Boinan  army,  commanded  by  Lt^cius 
.Smil'ius  PaiUtti,  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  men.  (168  B.  0.)  The 
Maoed6niaa  monarchy  was  extinguished,  and  Per'  sens  himself,  a 
wanderer  firom  his  country,  was  taken  prisoner  m  an  isbad  of  the 
iB'gean,  and  oouTeyed  to  Bome  to  graoe  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror. 

43.  Soon  after  the  M  of  Per' sens,  the  Adisd'ans  were  charged 
with  having  aided  him  in  the  war  against  Bome,  and,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  one  thousand  of  their  worthiest  dtiiens,  among 
iriiom  was  the  historian  Polyb'  ius,  were  sent  to  Bome  to  prove  tlieir 
inaooenoe  of  this  charge  before  a  Boman  tribunal  (167  B.  C.) 
Here  tiiey  were  detuned  seventeen  years  without  being  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing,  when  three  hundred  of  the  number,  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  thousand,  were  finally  restored  to  their  country.  The 
exiles  returned,  burning  with  vengeance  against  the  Bomans ;  other 
causes  of  animosity  arose;  and  when  a  Boman  embassy,  sent  to 
Oorinth,  declared  iJie  will  of  the  Boman  senate  that  the  Ach«o'  an 
League  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  a  popular  tumult 
arose,  and  the  Boman  ambassadora  were  publidy  insulted. 

44.  War  soon  followed.  The  Achss'  ans  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated by  tha  consul  Mum'  mius  near  Corinth,  and  that  city,  then  the 
riohest  in  Greece,  after  being  plundered  of  its  treasures,  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames.  The  last  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  Hell^nio 
race  had  been  struck,  and  all  Ghreece,  as  far  as  Bpirus  and  Maced6- 
nia,  now  beoome  a  Boman  province,  under  the  name  of  AchAia. 
(146  B.  0.)  "  The  end  of  the  Ach»'  an  war,"  says  ThirwaU,  "  wma 
the  last  stage  of  the  lingering  process  by  which  Bome  endosed  her 
victim  in  the  coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it  with  the 

t  Pyi'M  wu  a  dty  mw  the  lowth  c— tarn  atnmlty  oTllMeddDU,  on  the  weilera  diora  of 
tlM  Thflrmalo  QvHt,  (now  Gnir  of  SaloniU.)  Hie  MMient  Pydna  ii  sow  edled  KidnM,  Br. 
Oaifce  obterred  bera  a  rui  nwuid  ct  eartli,  whleh  lie  oooildflffed,  with  Bneh  piobebUlty,  as 
■iaifciiitlhailt*«rihegMift»illlaiMgMfh««lyia»S«BaMaiidMacc«^^  (JV^NcL) 
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alime  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings,  crashed  it  when  it  began  to 
struggle,  and  then  calmly  preyed  npon  its  vitals." 

45.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  termination  of  Grrecian 
history.  Niebnhr  has  remarked,  that,  "  as  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
80  does  ^  history  of  all  the  nations,  known  to  have  existed  pre- 
viously in  the  regions  around  the  Mediterranean,  terminate  in  that 
of  Rome."  Henceforward,  then,  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whose  early 
annals  we  shall  now  return,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  cotemporary 
histoiry  of  surrounding  nations.  With  the  loss  of  her  liberties  the 
glory  of  Greece  had  passed  away.  Her  population  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing  smce  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars ;  and  from  the 
epodi  of  the  Roman  conquest  the  spirit  of  the  nation  sunk  into  de- 
spondency, and  the  energies  of  the  people  gradually  wasted,  until,  no 
later  than  the  days  of  Strabo,'  Greece  existed  only  in  the  remembrancer 
of  the  past  Then,  many  of  her  cities  were  desolate,  or  had  sunk  to 
inslgaificant  villages,  while  Athens  alone  maintamed  her  renown  for 
phihwophy  and  the  arts,  and  became  the  instructor  of  her  conquer- 
ors;— ^large  tracts  of  land,  once  devoted  to  tillage,  were  either  barren, 
or  bftd  been  converted  into  pastures  for  sheep,  and  vast  herds  of 
esklle;  while  the  rapacity  of  Roman  governors  had  inflicted  npon 
the  sparse  population  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

COTEMPORARY  HISTORY:  490  to  146  B.  C. 

1.  Of  the  cotemporary  annals  of  other  nations  during  the  authentic 
period  of  Grecian  history,  there  is  litde  of  importance  to  be  nar- 
rated beyond  what  will  be  found  connected  with  Roman  a&hrs  in  a 
sabseqaent  chapter;  although  the  Grecian  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Gyrenaka,  considered  not  as  dependent  colonies  of  the  parent  State,  but 
as  separate  powers,  will  require  some  further  notice.  Of  the  history 
of  ihe  Medes  and  Persians  we  have  already  given  the  most  interesting 
portion.  Of  Egyptian  history  little  is  known,  beyond  what  has  been 
nairaied,  until  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptol'  emies  (301 
B.  C.y)  and  of  the  events  from  that  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ro- 
man iatederence  in  the  affiiirs  of  Qgypt,  we  have  room  for  only  occa- 
sional  notices,  as  eoimeoted  with  the  more  important  i.  Hnroar 
hktories  of  other  nadoBS.  Of  the  eivil  annals  of  the  ^'  "b  '■^^ 
Jews  we  shall  giv«  a  brief  sketeh,  so  as  to  continue,  from  a  preoed- 

I.  9bmiowm  •  cei6fti»t<d  s<^TgphT,  bom  at  Attiato  In  I'WtiM^  ibottt  the  y«g  54  B.  C. 
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mg  chapter,  the  history  of  Judea  down  to  ihe  time  when  that  countty 
became  a  province  of  the  Koman  empire. 

2.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  of 
Jerusalem  was  completed  daring  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas^pes, 
about  twenty-five  years  before  the  commenoement  of  the  war  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians.  Dormg  the  f;)llowing  reign  of  Xerxes,  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  treated  by  their  masters  with  respect,  and 
also  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerx'  es  Longiminua, 
who  had  taken  for  his  second  wife  a  Jewish  damsel  named  Esther, 
the  niece  of  the  Jew  Mor'  deeai,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  paUee. 
The  story  of  Haman,  the  wicked  minister  of  the  king,  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  all  our  readers.  After  the  Jews  had  been  delivered  from 
the  wanton  malice  of  Haman,  Nehemiah,  also  an  officer  in  the  king's 
palace,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy 
city,  and  was  appointed  governor  over  Judea.  With  the  close  c^ 
the  administration  of  Nehemiah  the  annals  embraced  in  the  Old 
Testament  end,  and  what  farther  reliable  information  we  possess  of 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  ia 
mostly  derived  from  Josephus. 

3.  After  Nehemiah,  Judea  was  joined  to  the  sakapy  of  Syt'ia,  al* 
though  the  internal  government  was  still  administer^  by  the  hSgk- 
priests,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Pereinn  officers-— the 
people  remaining  quiet  under  the  Persian  government.  After  tho 
division  of  the  vast  empire  of  AJexander  among  his  generals,  Judea, 
lying  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  being  coveted  by  the  monarchs 
of  both,  su£^ed  greatly  &om  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  against 
each  other.  At  one  time  the  Egyptian  monarch,  PtoV  emy  S6ter, 
having  isvaded  the  country,  stormed  Jerttsaliem  en  the  Sabbath  day, 
when  the  Jews,  from  superstitious  motives,  would  not  def^d  their 
city,  ftnd  transported  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  to 
Egj/pt, — apparently,  however,  as  colonists,  rattter  than  as  priseaers. 

4.  Durmg  the  reigns  of  Ptol'  omy  S6ter,  Ptol'  emy  Philadoi'phns^ 
Ptor  emy  Euer'  getes,  and  Ptol'  emy  Plulop'  at^r,  Judea  remained 
sttl^ect  to  Egypt,  bat  was  lost  by  PtoU  emy  Bfifh!  anes.  Ptol- emy 
PhQader  phus,  by  his  generous  treatment  of  the  Jews,  induced  hurg^i 
numbens  of  them  te  settle  in  ^ypt:  H^  was  aa  elninent  patron  of 
learning,  and  oaoaed  the  s^ptaagiBt  transhition  of  the  scriptures  to  be 
made,  and  a  copy  to  be  deposited  In  tbB  faatona  lihraj^  which  he  ea- 
taUished  at  Alexaudaria.  On  the  adeesnifon  ^i  Ptol'  emy  Epipk'  a«ei. 
to  the  throne,  (204  B.  C.)  at  the  age  of  only  five  years,  Antiooht^ 
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Oe  Great,  Vsig  cf  Slyria,  ettHlj  pemiafiled  the  Jews  4o  pkee  them- 
•dreB  under  his  rule^  and  in  return  for  their  oonfidenoe  in  him  ho 
conferred  soeh  fciyors  npon  Jemflalem  m  he  knew  were  best  caloukted 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

5.  Antiocfans  Epiph'  anee,  the  suocesaor  of  Antioohna  the  Ghreat, 
ibsviii^  inyaded  Eg7pt>  a  falae  rumor  of  hia  death  iraa  bfOu|^t  to 
Jenualem,  whereupon  a  oiyil  war  broke  out  between  two  factions  of 
the  Jews  who  had  long  been  quarrelling  about  the  offioe  of.  die  high- 
prieathood.  The  tumult  was  quelled  by  the  return  of  Antioohus, 
who,  exasperated  on  learning  that  the  Jews  had  made  public  rejoio- 
ingB  at  hia  supposed  death,  marched  against  Jerusalei]|,  which  he 
phmderedy  as  if  he  had  taken  it  by  storm  from  an  enemy. '  (169  B.  C.) 
He  ev&i  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  holy  yessels,  and  carried  off  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  oolleoted  there.  Two  years  later  be  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reducing  the  various  religious  systems  of  his 
arapire  to  one  single  profession,  that  of  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
poUuted  the  altar  of  the  temple — ^put  a  stop  to  the  daily  sacrifice — 
to  the  great  festivals — to  the  rite  of  circumcision-^buiaMd  tbe.o^^ies 
of  the  law — and  oommanded  that,  the  temple  itself  should  be  convert- 
ed into  an  edifice  sacred  to  the  Olympian  Jtipiter.   .  .    . 

6.  These  acts,  and  the  insokmt  cruelties  with  which  they  urere  ac> 
oompaaied,  met  with  a  fierce  and  despisrate  resistance  4iom:th^  brave 
itanty  of  the  Mac'  cabees,^  or  AismoneanS)  who,  under,  tbdir  b^oaKHo 
Wder  Judas,  first  fled  to  the  wildemess,  and  the  caves  of  the  moon- 
tians,  where  tiiey  were  joined  by  numerous  bands  of  their  .exasperated 
OQuntrymen,  who,  ere  long,  bo^  to  look  upon  Judas  m  an  ,inatru- 
ineni  appointed  by  heavMi  for  their  deliverance^    Thotauighly  ac- 
quainted with  every  impr^a);^  cliff  and  defile  of  hk  nioui^tain- 
Jmad,  Judas  was  suoeessful  in  erfrevy  eneoiinter  in  whidi  he  Aom  to 
engage  irith  the  Syrians : — ^by  rapid  assaults  he  made  himielt  maeter 
o£  many  fortified  places,  and  witiun  three  yearp  after  the  peUntion 
a£  tJbe  temple  he  bad  driven  out  of  Judea  four  gene^  at  t^e.  bead 
c£  laiie  and  regolar  armi^ft    He  then  weat  Ji|>  to  Jetiiwtlemf  and 
alilKn^  a  fortress  in  the  lower  city  was  still  hdd  by  a  Syrian  garri- 
9QO,  Jie  restored  the  waUs  and  dpori?  of  ihe  telapb,  oaiif^  the  daily 
flMTitioe  to  be  reneired,  and  proclaimed  a  mUm^  Ibetival  af  «^ilays 
oa  ibe  joyful  occamoit.    . 


i  sppeilation  of  Mue'  cak^ea  wu  giren  them  flrom  the  initial  letters  of  the  text  ditplayed 
«B  ttsfr  HaMleid,  whleta  wm,  Mi  CUmka  Bastlimj  Jahoh  I  ^  Who  is  like  tmto  thee  among 
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7.  The  mr  with  Sytui  Mttdmied  d^nng  tlie  tlrief  i'^gn  of  lie 
jottthftil  jum  of  Antiodhua  Spiph'  anedj  aftd  wbs  extended  into  ^ 
subAequent  reign  of  Dem^trhiB  S6ter,  (B.  0.  162,)  who  sent  tM 
powerful  armies  into  Judea,  the  first  of  which  was  defeated  in  thd 
deffle  of  Beth6ron/  and  its  general  slain.  Another  army  was  more 
saooessM,  aad  Judas  himself  Ml,  after  having  destroyed  a  muM- 
tade  of  his  enemies ;  but  his  body  was  reoovei'ed,  and  he  was  btiHcid 
in  the  tomb  of  his  fitthera.  *'  And  all  Israel  mourned  him  With  a 
great  m<raraing,  and  sorrowed  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  the 
mi^ty  hUm  that  sared  Israel.^' 

8.  After  (lie  death  of  Judas  a  time  of  great  tribulation  followed; 
the  Syrians  beoame  masters  of  the  countiy,  and  Jonathan,  the  bitothet 
of  Judas,  the  new  leader  of  the.  patriotic  band,  was  obliged  to  ret^ 
to  the  mouiitains,  where  he  maintained  himself  two  years,  while  ilie 
cities  were  occupied  by  Syrian  garrisons.  Eventually,  •during  the 
(hanging  revolutions  in  the  Syrian  empire  itself,  Jonathan  was  eii> 
abled  to  establish  himself  in  the  prieefiiood,  and  under  his  admhrish 
Oration  Jiidea  again  became  a  flourishing  State.  Being  atl^e^gth 
treaehoroudy  mvrdered  by  one  of  the  Syrian  kings,  (B.  G.  149,)  his 
brother  Simon  succeeded  to  the  priestiiood,  and  during  the  sidv^n 
years  in  which  he  judged  Israel,  general  prosperity  prevailed  tbottgh- 
out  the  land.  **  The  husbandmen  tilled  the  field  in  peace,  aikt  HKi 
eai^  ga;ve  ftrth  her  crops,  and  the  trees  of  the  plain  their  fhiilSL 
Tke  old  ib^  sat  in  the  streets ;  all  ta&ed  tege^er  of  their  bledsings, 
and  the  yoniig  men  put  on  the  glory  and  Ae  harness  of  war.*' 

9.  The  itnMinifig  history  of  Ac  Jews,  fh>m  the  time  of  Sittion 
down  to  tlM  fermirtaon  of  Judea  into  a  Remfsm  province,  is  mostly 
oooup4ed  with  domestic  commotions,  whose  details  would  poooeop 
tMe  inteiieiit  fbr  the  general  reader.  The  oiroumstazioee  whMl 
plaoed  Judeia  under  the  sway  of  tho  Romans  will  be  fbund  dOtaSM 
in  their  oonieotion  with  Roman  hisMy. 

10.  Befixre  the  beginning  of  the  ^Authentic  period"  of  Ore^imi 
hiitofy)  ngkrtm  droametaafces,  sndi  as  the  dosi^  of  adventure,  4eoiii- 

n.  oawtin  tiiot^ial  hiterests,  and,  not  tufreqiieBtly,  dvil  dissemrtOM 

coimita.  ^  iioaie,  led  to  the  plantiAg  of  <9feoiasi  colonies  on  mmf 

distant  ooaats  of  the  MeditemMan;    Those  of  Thra4;e,  Mao'eAMa, 

and  Asia-Minor,  were  ever  intimately  connected  yfMx-  0^iPeeeo>pro()4i^j 

in  whose  general  history  theirs  is  embraoed;  but  the  Greek  cities 

1.  g^ttlw■wMaT^ll|l^^^bo^t^^a»^^■wir<^^s»^DmJ»n^riw^ 
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of  Ilalj,  Sleily,  and  OyrettdicA,  were  too  fiur  removed  from  the  draam 
that  wu  enacting  aromid  the  shores  of  the  iB'geaa  to  be  more  tium 
oooasioaaDy  and  temporarily  affeoted  by  the  ^ftDging  ibrtmies  of  the 
parent  States.  Nevertheless,  a  brief  notice  of  those  distant  setde- 
laents  tbat  eventaallj  rivalled  even  Athena  and  Sparta  in  power  and 
resources,  cannot  be  nnintereeting,  and  it  will  8«rve  to  give  the  reader 
more  aecorste  viervrs,  than  he  would  otherwise  possess,  of  the  extent 
and  importanee  of  the  field  of  Greoian  hijrtbr  j. 

11.  At  as  early  period  the  shores,  ^6f  soatliem  Italy  and  Sieily 

were  peopled  b^  Greeks;  and  so  nomerons  and  powerful  did  tlw 

Orecno  cities  m  fthose  conn  tries  bifdome,  that  the  whole  were  oompriaed 

by  Sinbo  oDd    others  nnd^the  appellation  Magna  m.  magva 

Grada  or  "Great  Grejjarf^— an  appropriate  name  for  a     ^^mcu, 

region  containing  v^Mt^  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  population  to 

any  in  Greece  ilMlf.     The  earliest  of  these  distant  Grecian  settle- 

meniB  appea|i^  have  been  made  at  Oiimsd,*  and  Neap'  oils,*  on  the 

iftttem  CQMt  of  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Naz'o8,'/mi  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  was  founded  about  the  year 

735  By  0.;  and  in  the  following  year  some  Corinthians  laid  the 

foundation  of  Syracuse.    G^k,^  on  tiie  western  coast  of  the  island, 

'  ^  Messina'  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  were  founded 

L  Ckma,  a  dty  of  ODnpaala,  on  the  wwteni  eout  of  Ilaljr,  a  diort  dtataoee  aoriawifct  tinm. 
^ipoHi,  and  about  a  hniidred  and  ten  mllee  wtith-eart  fttm  HotoBy  is  lappewd  to  baif  e  MIn 
tejded  bj  a  Ondan  colony  from  Bubo'  a  about  ttie  year  MISO  B.  C.  CamiB  was  baQt  on  a 
^j  bill  washed  by  ChAsea;  and  Oie  same  name  Is  sSn  appHed  to  the  ndns  that  He  seatterad 
■band  Ka  base.  Some  of  the  most  splendid  Actions  of  Virgil  rebUe  to  the  OnuBan  81^ 
^lioae  eave^  hewn  oat  of  soHd  rode,  aetnaUy  existed  on  the  top  of  the  hfll  of  Oonua.  (JUf 
^o.VnL) 

2.  Jn^'  tiis,  <a  Gttrik  word  meanfag  aie  new  eitif,'}  now  called  .Wbp/sr,  was  fbnnaed  bsr  a 
sokmy  ftom  Oaam.  U  Is  sttoaUM  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Waples,  in  the  hnUMBfete 
vidntty  of  Bflooat  VeinTlaS,  one  bondred  and  etghteen  miles  sottth.«asl  Avm  Rome.  (Map 
No.vm.) 

X  .Wax*  M  was  nonii^etst  from  Moonl  ittoa,  and  diont  e^plMlBlaal  Ami  MbssSm  sad 
Cat'  ana.  Naz'  oe  was  ttrtce  destroyed ;  ftfst  by  DIonydas  flie  Elder,  and  aftsrwards  by  the 
Slcoll ;  after  which  Thnromenltim  was  bnOt  on  Its  rfte.  The  modem  TtormiM  umii|iiss  fte 
dteorHieaadentdty.    (Jlfly  H a  VIIl) 

4.  OiU  was  on  the  sooOieni  coast  of  Sldly,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  rlirer  of  the 
same  name,  and  ahoat  dxty  milea  wed  from  Syraeose.  On  the  site  of  the  ansfent  dty  stands 
the  modem  Y^mAbM.    (JUfV^Vm.) 

&  JTMaiaa,  siffl  a  dty  of  consMsiMlbM  exteitt  attderOe  Same  of  Jfceeiaa,  was  dtoited  at 
the  nortlMastera  extremity  of  %e  Isltnd  of  Sldly,  on  the  sIraH  of  Its  own  name.  Kwas  ve- 
gvded  by  the  Greeks  as  ttie  key 4flh«  Mind,  bM  the  drenmstance  erm  ooMnandl^  podtteo 
slways  made  It  a  tsmpttog  pites  lotbe  aiabHIoiM  and  pewedW  a<^gM>sHiB  jmImiis.  Ummt- 
wait  a  great  Tadety  of  duagesjmalerllM  power  of  «ie  ^yiaettaii,  OiHagHisilg,  sad  ■»■ 
mam.  ltwa•trBadllerow^ysdaedby^hi•B^dMdt^i^i,<sed^li^>wa»day|^it^i^■l|■i^lstk 
the  wWes  and  dfldwa  as  tiaif  pfopdiy,  iad  eild  flie  diy  MhaiwaM.  itMHsapawHaaf 
the  inbabltanlaedled  In  the  aid  of  the  Romaaa,  and  thus  began  the  flrdlMdo  war.   ISSSRC) 
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won  afiier.    Agrigpa'  turn,'  OB  tbe  Boutb-western  eoast,  was  foonded 
•about  a  oenturj  later. 

12.  In  tlie  meantiBie  the  Gredc  oitiee  Syb'aris,  Crot6iuij'  and 
Tarai'  turn,*  had  beea  plaated,  and  bad  rapidly  grown  to  power  and 
'opolenoe,  on  the  soiiiUi-eaateni  ooaat  of  Italy.  The  territorial  do- 
-minionB  of  Syb'aris  and  Crof6Da  extended  across  the  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  former  possessed  twenty-five  dependent  towns,  and 
ruled  over  four  distinct  tiibes  or  nations.  The  territories  of  Crot6na 
were  still  more  extenaiTe.  ^  These  two  Greoian  States  were  at  the 
Maximum  of  their  power  aboa€^he  year  560  B.  C. — ^the  time  of  the 
aeoeesion  of  Pidfi'tratns  at  Ath^^  but  they  quarrelled  with  each 
o^er,.and  the  result  of  the  fatal  oo^^t  was  the  ruin  of  Syb'aris, 
510  B.  C.  .At  the  time  of  the  in vasioiK^ Italy  by  Pyr' rhus,  (see 
•p.  U9.)  Grotona  was  still  a  considerable  citj^>iJ|^ding  on  both  sides 
of  the  JSs4ru8/and  its  walls  embracing  a  cirou^ii&rence  of  twelve 
miles.  Taren'  turn  was  formed  by  a  colony  from  Spl^ta  about  the 
year  707,-^«oon  after  the  first  Messenian  war.  No  details  of  its  his- 
toxy  during  the  first  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  it^existenoe 

sweep  aboat  two  miles  in  length  on  the  west  shore  of  its  magnificent  harbor,  firom  W^^  ^^  , 
rises  In  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  being  built  of  white  stone,  it  strikingly  cWnato 
with  the  dark  lh>nts  that  cover  the  forests  in  the  background."    (Map  No.  VIIL)  ^ 

.     i.  4tri£mi'  tim  va«  situated  near  the  sottthen  shore  of  Sicily,  about  midway  of  the  Uand. 

,  Kftxt  to  Syncoae  it  was  not  only  one  of  the  hugesi  and  most  Hunoiu  cities  of  ISclly,  but  if  the 
ancient  worki ;  and  its  ndna  are  still  imposingly  grand  and  magnliloent.  The  modern  jtown 
of  Oirgenti  lies  adUaceat  to  the  ruins,  ftom  which  it  is  separated  bv  the  small  river  ArcftSaa. 
iMt9  No.  VIH.)  \ 

.  2.  Syi'  oris  waa  a  otty  of  south-eastern  Italy  on  the  Tarentloe  Gnlt  CrotHa  was  abWt 
seventy  miles  south  of  it.    Pythogoras  resided  at  Grot6na  during  the  latter  years  of  his  lilv  ; 

•  and  .MUo,  the  most  calebnited  athlete  of  antiquity,  was  a  nattve  of  that  city.  The  ^baritW 
weitk  noted  for  the  exoess  to  which  theiy  carried  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  sensuaUty. — p 
Qie  eveniA  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Syb'  arl«|  about  510  B.  C,  are  thus  related.  > 
democratlcal  party,  having  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Syb'  arts,  expelled  five  hundred  of  thW 
yrliMlyal  eltixent)  who  sought  retoge  at  Crot6na.   The  latter  reniaing,  by  tlie  advice  of  Pytha* 

'  SPSia,io  give  up  the  fvgHiTOs,  a  war  endued.  MUo  led  out  the  Crotoniata,  ten  thousand  Iri 
nnnihfr,  who  were  met  by  thrae  hmdred  thousand  Syb'  arites ;  but  the  former  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  then,  marching  immediately  to  Syb'  trts,  totally  destroyed  the  city.    (JUaj* 

.NO.VIU.) 

3»  Tuten'  Mmi,  the  emfMHlum  of  the  Groek  towns  of  Italy,  was  an  important  commercial 
dty  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.    K  atood  on  what  was  formerly  an  iathmus. 

'hMwMdiiaao«^an.WaBd,sepnnikiD8thngalf  Ak^  hiner  bi^  fifteen  or  sixteen  nUea  ic 
fiinuBAferenoe.   The  early  Taraatlnes  were  noted  for  their  miUtaiy  skill  and  .prowess,  and  fot 

( the  eiillftratUm.Qf  ttlenlnra  and  the  nrts ;  but  their  wealth  aqd  abundance  »  enervated  theiv 
■Mllsynd  hedtoi,  enfA  ionnvted  tMr  wpral^tWeven  the  neighboiing  barbarians,  who  hao 
mu  and>iMiti<»  laawwd  etrentuallf  |o  iJe^ptse  thenu  The  Tarenllnes  (SbU  en  ea^  prey  to  th^ 

^Ji«iains,«A«r9|nh«ehMi.withdv|wa  from  Italy.    (Seep^iSO.).  The  modem  town  of  Toranto 

t^rwiWnipg  a|B|iil>|lqiiQfnhwit  eighteen  thoBsnpd  inUbltaals,  oecuples  the  site  of  the  ancieo 
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we  Imown  to  tu;  but  in  tfae  fotirth  oentarj  B.  C.  ihe  Tarentine^ 
stend  ftreraosi  among  the  Ilaliahi  Greeks. . 

13.  During  liie  fint  two  oentni4e8  aft^  ike  fewding  of  Nax'  oa  in 
Sieily,  Oredan  setdementB  were  extended  over  the  eastern,  mnibem; 
and  western  stdefl  of  the  idand,  while  Him'  era'  was  the  only  Ore* 
eian  town  on  ihe  northern  coast  These  two  hundred  years  were  a 
period  of  prosperity  among  the  Sieilian  Greeks,  who  did  not  yet  ex- 
tend Uieir  residenoes  over  the  island,  but  dwelt  chiefly  in  fortified 
towns,  and  exercised  ant^ority  over  the  snrronnding  native  popnla- 
tion,  whieh  gradoally  became  assimilated  in  manners,  language',  and 
religion,  to  ike  higher  eiTilization  of  the  G-recks.  During  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  were  among  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  ^attk 
bore  tJie  Hellenic  name.  G^la  and  Agrigen'  turn,  on  the  south  sid^ 
of  Sicily,  itad  then  become  the  most  prominent  of  the  independent 
Sieilian  goyemments ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  we 
find  G61o,  a  despot,  or  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  former  city,  sub- 
jecting other  towns  to  his  authority,  and  finaUy  obtaining  possession 
of  Syracuse,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire,  (485  B.  0.) 
baling  G^la  to  be  governed  by  his  brother  Hfero,  the  first  Sicilian 
raler  of  that  name. 

14.  G61o  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  greatly  enlarged  the 
limits  of  Syracuse,  while,  to  occupy  the  enlarged  space,  he  dis- 
mantled many  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  transported  their  inhab- 
itents  to  his  new  capital,  which  now  became,  not  only  the  first  city 
in  Sioiy.  but,  according  to  Herod'  otus,  superior  to  any  other  Helle- 
nic power;  for  we  are  told  that  when,  in  481  B.  C,  the  Oorin^ians 
solicited  aid  from  G^lo  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Syracu- 
sans  oould  off&t  twenty  thousand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and,  in  all,  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  besides  fiimishing  provisions  for  the 
entire  Otecian  host  so  long  as  the  war  might  kst ;  but  as  G61o  de- 
manded to  be  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  against  the  Persians,  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to. 

15.  During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  a  formidable  Car- 
thaginian force  under  Hamil'  car,  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
thoosaad  men,  landed  at  Psnor'  mus,"  a  Caorthaginian  sea-port  on  the 

L  Sim'  en  WM  on  Uie  nonkMn  ooatt  of  Skclly,  mw  tiM  montti  of  the  Hter  of  th«  «mio 
MDM,  one  bundled  and  ten  miles  norkh-weet  from  Syracuse.  The  modem  town  of  TVrMiw, 
itthemmiliof  llM  rtver  LMNMido,  eoonples  the  site  of  the  tneleiK  ei^.    (Map  Ne.  VRI.) 

%  Pmn^r;  maw,  suppoeed  to  hare  been  flnt  settled  by  Ph<Biiiclan%  wm  ta  the  noHlMreslani 
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Bortbam  coast  of  die  kknd,  aad  proceeded  to  attack  tlie  Gtcek  city 
of  Him'  era.  (480  B.  C.)  G^lo,  at  the  hcud  of  fiftj4y«  thousand 
metkj  ma?ched  to  the  aid  of  his  brethsen;  and  in  a  genei«l  baide 
which  ensoed)  the  entire  Carthaginian  force. was  destroyed,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  Hamil'  car  hiqiself  being  numbered  among  the 
shun.  The  victory  of  Him'  era  proenred  for  Sicily  immunity  from 
foreign  war,  while  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of  X^xes  at  8i^  amis 
dispelled  the  terrific  cloud  that  overhuiig  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter. 

16.  On  the  death  of  061o,  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Him'  era,  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  brother  Hiero,  a  man  whose 
many  great  and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by.  insati^aUe  cupidity 
and  ambition.  The  power  of  Hiero,  not  inferior  to  that  of  Greloy 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Grecian  ruler  of  that 
period  Hiero  aided  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  against  the  Oarthagi* 
man  and  Tyrrhenian  fleets ;  he  founded  the  city  of  Mt'  na,'  and 
added  other  cities  to  his  government.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  ten 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybdlis,  whose  cruelties 
led  to  his  speedy  dethronement,  which  was  followed,  not  only  by  the 
eztmetion  of  the  Gel6nian  dynasty  at  Syracuse,  but  by  an  extensive 
revolution  in  the  other  Sieilian  cities,  resulting,  after  many  years  of 
civil  dissensions,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  other  despots  who  had  relied 
for  protection  on  the  great  despot  of  Syracuse,  and  the  ^stablish- 
ment  of  governments  more  or  lees  democratical  throughout  the 
island. 

17.  The  GeUnian  dynasty  had  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and 
banished,  great  numbers  of  citizens,  whose  places  were  filled  by  for- 
ei^  mercenaries ;  but  the  popular  ^revolution  reversed  many  of  these 
proceeding  and  restored  the  exiles ;  although,  in  the  end,  adherents 
ai  the  expelled  dynasty  were  allowed  to  settle  partly  in  the  territory 
of  Messdna,  and  partly  in  Kamarlna.'  After  the  commotions  at- 
tendant on  these  changes  had  subsided,  pro^wity  again  dawned  on 


put  of  Sicily,  ud  hid  ft  good  ftnd  capadoos  bart}or.  It  eariy  passed  Into  the  haods  of  the 
CartheglnUiMii  and  wm  their  tlioji^old  in  Magna  Grascia.  U  ii  now  called  P^Urmo,  and  is 
the  capital  city  and  principal  seapport  of  Sicily,  having  a  population  of  about  one  hondred  and 
flfty  thonaand  Inkdiltaiits.  It  to  built  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo,  in  a  plain, 
whiflh,  fton  tta  Inwiriance,  and  from  ita  being  anmonded  by  moontalns  on  three  Mdes,  has 
been  termed  the  <«  golden  shen,"  amea  ^  ero.    {Map  No.  Vni.) 

1.  JaBf  M,  flni  eaUed  Inunu^  was  a  small  town  on  the  southern  decUrity  of  Mount  JBi'  na, 
near  Ost'  ana.  the  anoteutalte,  nofw  marlKed  with  mini,  bean  the  name  Cutro,  (JUp  No. 
VUL) 

5L  JTenaHM  was  on  the  sovthem  eoaat,  about  Sfty  miles  south-west  fh)m  Syracuse,  and 
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flicilj,  and  die  auh^ueni  period  of  s»or«  thwi  tft;y  jmms  ^  ^l^e 
Isnt  of  the  eld^r  Bionyriui,  ItM  b^eo  deaoribed  m  by  far  the  besjb 
«i|d  bftpipwt  portion  of  Si^iliMi  hifitory. 

16.  At  tbe  tune  of  tbe  broakiag  ooi  of  the  P^kponn^ma  war, 
4B1  £.  C,  SyramiBo  was  tho  foremoal  of  ih«  SioiUan  oitios  ia  pow«r 
and  raoour^es.  Agrigen'  tnm  iras  bat  little  uifcrior  to  her,  wbile  in  bar 
feraign  oommearoe  and  bar  pubUo  maniiRnenta  the  latter  waa  not  aur* 
pMaed  by  any  Grecian  oily  of  that  age.  In  the  greai  Peli^nnteiaa 
^ftng|^»  the  Ion'  io  ettiea  of  Sieily,  few  in  nnnuber,  Tery  naturally 
aympathized  with  Athens,  and  the  I)6riaD  cities  with  Sparta ;  and  in 
t|ui  fifih  year  of  the  war  we  fii^  tbe  Ion'  ic  oitiea  eoUetting  Athens 
fi»  aid  ^ainat  Syracnfle  and  her  allies*  Bnooeasire  expediliosi^  were 
aafU  oat  by  Athena,  and  soon  nearly  all  Sieily  was  inTolved  in  the 
nar,  when  «t  l«ftgth,  in  424  B.  0.,  a  c(»igre88  of  the  Sioilian  oitiea 
Unaided  npon  a  general  peaoe  among  themaelTes,  to  the  great  diaaat- 
ifl&etioa  of  the  Atheniane,  who  were  abeady  antieipatbg  important 
f^Mnaeta  on  the  island. 

19.  A  few  years  later,  (417  B.  0.,)  a  quarrel  brohe  out  between 
^  aa^hboriqg  Sieilian  eities  Selinua  and  Sgea'  ta,'  the  latter  of 
wMA^elthoi^h  not  of  Ghreeian  origin,  had ibnnerly  been  in  alliaooe 
^ath  Athena.  Selinua  wfts  aided  by  the  Syraoueaas;  and  Bgta'ta 
ifj^lied  to  Athens  for  aaaiatanee,  maiUng  &lse  representations  of  bar 
own  reaooxeea)  and  enbrf^g  upon  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
6eii  S^^raousaa  aggrandiaement  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Sparta. 
The  Athewm  Nic'ias,  moat  earnestly  opposed  any  farmer  interran- 
tion  in  Sioilian  affiurs;  but  the  oouneels  of  Aloibiades  pretailed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  415  B.  G.,  tbe  largest  armament  that  had  ever 
leflr  a  Greoian  port  sailed  on  tha  most  distant  enterpriae  that  Athens 
had  ever  undertfikeny  under  the  oewnand  of  three  generals,  Nio'  ias, 
Ltm!aAnBi  and  Ahnbiadea;  but  the  latter  was  recalled  soon  after 
the  4aet  had  leaohed;  Cat'  ensi,*  on  tha  eastern  coast  of  ihd  island. 


k  fifiMiii  wm  a  flMnWUBK  dty  of  mon  than  fiilrtr  fhouBod  hihabitanta,  on  the  soatbern 
ab«K» of  the  ivostem  part  of  Iha  te|w4.  Itartdni  may  iiiU  bo looa  near  what  ia  balled  Tbrta 
a  ^0ttmc*.  Egea*  to,  called  by  the  Romana  SegestAp  was  on  the  northern  coast,  near  tho 
wnttrm  AUmmb.  Salinua  aad  Baear  fa  waae  engaged  ta  tf moel  oonttnual  wars  with  each  other. 
After  fhb  AtlkWUMi  ^^iMdttion  Cbo  Sgeatana  eaUed  to  their  aarialMioe  tte  QMtb«KtateD%  who 
took:,  plimdered,  and  nearly  destroyed  Sellous ;  but  Egee'  ta,  under  Oarthaglnian  rule,  expo* 
iki^  a  ihto  but  little  better.    {Maj^  No.  VIIJ.> 

'a.,  GiT  mo,  now  Catdnia  was  at  the  southern  base  of  Mouat  JBs;  oa,  thbtyHwo  mUos  north 
aom  eyracuae.  Tbe  diataofia  from  tbe  city  to  the  summit  of  tha  mountain  waa  thirty  mitob 
OtHk^  |h|9  b^eavqi^t^dly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and  by  torreois  of  liquid  Are  faem  the 
■rigkbofiBg  Tolcano ;  but  it  has  rlaen  like  the  Cabled  pbuenix,  mora  ^tendid  fipom^iu  ajrtiei» 
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'  20.  nrom .  Gat'  ana  Nio'  iae  EsaSed  arotmd  the  nortiiern  ^oart  to 
Eges'  ta,  w^atice  he  marched  <iie  land  forees  baek  liifoiigh  the  iflia3«l 
to  Cat'  ana,  having  achieved  nothing  bat  the  acquisitfon  of  a  few  itf- 
signifieant  towns,  while  the  Syracosans  improved  the  time  in  making 
preparaitions  to  receive  the  invaders.  At  length,  about  the  laat  o^ 
October,  Nic'  las  sailed  with  his  whole  force  to  Byracase-^efearted 
the  Syraoosans  in  the  battle  whioh  foUowed — and  then  went  into 
winter  quarters  at  Nax'os;  but  in  the  spring  he  returned  to  hia 
former  station  at  Cat'  ana,  soon  after  whidi  he  commenced  a  ronf^iar 
siege  of  Syracase. 

21.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  grounds  south  of  the  cil^, 
towards  the  river  An^pus,  Lam'  achus  was  slain,  although  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  Nic'  ias  continued  to  push  forward  his  sue- 
cesses,  and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  Spartan  general  Gylip'pus  at  once  changed  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  the  Athenians  were  soon  shut  up  in  their  own  lines. 

22.  At  the  solicitation  of  Nic'  ias  a  large  reenforcement,  commtttded 
'by  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  was  sent  to  his  assL^tanbe  in 
the  spring  of  413;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Spartans  reenflreed 
Gylip'pus,  and,  in  addition,  sent  out  a  force  to  ravage  kHf^mi 
During  the  summer  many  battles,  both  on  land  and  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  were  fought  by  the  opposing  forces,  in  nearly  all  of  whMk 
the  SyracuBsns  and  their  allies  were  victorious ;  and,  in  the  end,  ihe 
entire  A^enian  force  in  Sicily,  numbering  at  the  time  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  men,  was  destroyed.  «  Never  in  Gredan  history," 
says  Thuoyd'  ides,  "  had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory 
80  glorious  and  unexpected,  been  witnessed." 

23.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Syracusans,  the  Carthi^^ians  again  sought  an  opportunily 
of  invadin]^  the  island,  and  established  themselves  over  its  e&t&pe 
western  half;  but  they  were  aMy  resisted  by  Dionysius  the  Bhier, 
"  tyrant  of  Syracuse,"  who  was  proclaimed  chief  of  the  republic 
about  405  B.  C. ;  and  it  was  owing  to'  his  exertions  that  any  part 
of  the  island  was  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  river  Him'  era^  should  form  the 
limit  between  the  Grecian  territories  on  the' east  and  the  Carthagi- 

and  is  Mill  a  b«autiftd  dty.  The  streets  are  paved  vttb  lava ;  and  bouses,  palaces,  churches, 
and  convents,  are  built  of  it.  Bemains  of  ancient  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  Ac,  are  nnmer- 
oos.   'HieenvlfonsarBfhiltftfl,  and  wen  cultivated,    (Jfap  !No.  vm.) 

1.  The  river  Mim'era  hero  mentioned,  now  the  5a2««,  flUIs  Into  (be  Medtlemnean  on  the 
soQlhemoeMatftotheveetofOdto.    (Jtfitp  No.  VIU.) 
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nian  dependeodfis  on  tii6  west ;  bnt  the  peace  was  Booa  broken  by 
Hie  Oartiiagmians,  who,  amid  the  eiyQ  dissensiona  of  the  Greeki, 
sought  oTe^  opportonit J  of  extending  thehr  dominion  over  the  entire 
island. 

24.  Sabeeqnently  the  aspiring  power  of  Oartiiage  was  checked  by 
Tim61ean,  and  afterwards  bj  Agath'  ocles.  The  former,  a  Corinthian 
by  birth,  haying  made  himself  master  of  the  almost  deserted  Syra- 
ease,  about  the  year  340  B.  C,  restored  it  to  some  degree  of  its 
former  glory.  He  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle,  and 
establii^ed  the  afiairs  of  goyemment  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  the 
whole  of  Sicily  contmned,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  unusual 
quiet  and  prosperity.  Agath'  ocles  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of  its  principal  citis^B  in 
the  year  317  B.  G.  He  maintained  his  power  twenty^eight  years. 
Having  been  defeated  by  the  Oarthaginians,  and  being  besieged  iu 
SjTaense,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  sustained  himself  during  four  years.  In  the  year  306  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Oarthaginians.  He  died  by  poison,  299  B.  0., 
leaving  his  influence  m  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  to  his  son-in-laW) 
the  &mous  Pyr'rhus,  kmg  of  Eplrus.  After  the  death  of  Agadi'* 
odes,  the  Carthaginians  gained  a  decided  ascendancy  ui  Sicily,  wh«i 
the  Bomans,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  so  powerfdl  a  neighbor, 
and  being  invited  over  to  the  assistance  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  Messdna,  commenced  the  first  Punic  war,  (265  B.  C.,)  and  after  a 
straggle  of  twenty-four  years  made  themselves  masters  of  the  irtiola 
of  Sieily, — nearly  a  hundred  years  before  t^e  reducti<m  of  Qreeoe 
itself  to  a  Eoman  province. 

25.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Afirioa,  within  the  district  of  the 
modern  Barca,  the  important  Grecian  colony  of  Cyren4ioa^  was 
planted  by  Laoedsamonian  settlers  from  Thera,'  an  jy, 
island  of  the  M' gsmj  about  the  year  630  B.  0.  Its  o^rasNi'iouu 
chief  city,  Cyr^ne,  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a 
sheltered  port  called  Apoll6nia,  itself  a  considerable  town.  Over 
the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Oreat 
Desert,  the  Cyreneans  exercised^  an  ascendancy  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  tribes  farther  westward.  About  the 
year  550  B.  C,  one  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  kings,  finding  the 
Greeks  rapidly  encroaching  upon  his  territories,  declared  himself 

1.  G|rr«»4«M|  lee  p.  70. 

%  Tktrm^  Mw  SamUrim^  belonged  to  tbe  clofter  eaUed  the  Spormiet,    {Map  No.  m.) 
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fttlijeot  to  £gypt»  whan  a  lacge  £gyptiaa  uri^y  aiMueob^  to  lua  emst- 
VDoe,  but  the  Egyptiaoa  experienoed  so  oompl«te  a  defeat  ibat  few 
of  thfim  ever  reiurned  to  their  own  oountcj.  We  fiad  that  ib^  next 
Egyptian  king,  Amdsis,  married  a  Cjrenean. 

'26.  Soon  after  tbe  defeat  of  the  Sgyptiaoa,  the  tyraimj  of  the 
Gyren^aa  king,  A^sil^ns,  led  to  a  revolt  aoaoMg  his  subject^  who, 
being  joined  by  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  founded  Uie  eity  of 
Blur'ca,  about  seventy  milea  to  the  westward  of  Cjrene.  In  the 
war  whioh  followed,  a  great  battle  was  fought  with  the  allies  of  Bar'  oa, 
in  which  Agesil^us  was  defeated,  and  s^ven  thousand  of  his  men  were 
loft  dead  on  the  field.  The  successor  of  Agesildus  was  cLeposed  from 
the  kiQgly  offioe  by  the  people,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Athenians, 
then  estftblished  a  republican  government,  (543  B.  C.,)  under  the  di> 
veotion  of  Demonax,  a  wise  legislator  of  Mantinea.  B^t  the  son  of 
the  deposed  monarch,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  people  of 
Simos,  renamed  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  about  the  time  that  the  Per* 
sian  prinee  Camby'  see  conquered  i|gypt  Both  the  Cyrenean  and 
the  Baroan  prince  sent  their  submission  to  the  great  conqueror.  Soon 
alter  this  event  the  Pereian  satrap  of  Egypt  sent  a  large  force  ^ffixmt 
Bar'  ca,  which  was  taken  by  perfidy^  and  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
hfthitants  were  carried  away  into  Persian  sUv^ry. 

27.  At  a  later  period,  Cyr^ne  and  Bar'  ca  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Carthaginians:  they  subsequently  fonned  a  dependency  of  Ggypt; 
and  in  the  year  76  B.  C,  th^ey  were  reduoed  to  the  condition  of  a 
province.  Cyr^ne  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Callim'- 
\ ;  of  Eratos'  thenes  the  geographer,  astronomer,  and  maihemar 
tician ;  and  of  Carneades  the  sophist.  Cyrenean  Jews  were  p^re^ent 
alt  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  penAeoost:  it  waa. Simon,  a  Cyrenean  * 
Jew,  whom  the  soldiers  compelled  to  bear  the  Saviour 'a  cross ;  and 
Christian  Jews  of  Cyrtoe  weire  among  the  first  preachers  of  Chri$r 
tiauty  to  the  Oreeks  of  A^tiooL  (Matthew,  xxvli.  32; :  Mark»  xv. 
91 :  M$,  iL  10 :  vi.  9  :  zl  20.) 
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CHAPTER   y.  ^ 

BOM  AN  HISTORY: 

nOM  1H1  fOtllD|K«  or  BOMS,   769  &  C,  TQ  TSX  OONQUmS  or  QEXIOS  AMD 
CARTHAGX,    146   B.  0.  =    607  YBAKS. 

SECTION   I. 
■ASLT  tfiALT:  Eom  VHnw^  TBS  uNQs:  Bamm  610  •.  a 

AH ALTSIB.  1.  Itait— names  and  extant  of^SL  Mountaina,  and  fertile  plains.— 3.  Climate.— 
4.  Mndpal  8(atM  and  tribes.-^.  Our  eariiest  Information  of  ItaI^  Etnucan  dvlllxation. 
CAeBtoMOHH.  tW1«Mr.}--4.(loutlMn  Italy  and  Melljrcolonlaed  by  Ofeete.  TtoriMof 
Bomc^  between  the  Etnucans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Greeks  on  the  other.— 7.  Sources  and 
fharartfr  of  early  Boman  history.— 8.  The  Roman  legends,  down  to  the  Ibnndlng  of  Alba.— 
[UEVta'tan  LAtlvni.  Alba.]— 9»  The  Romu  iBftudt  condved,  down  to  the  MTtag  of 
Bom'  olna  and  B/^mos.- 10.  To  the  death  of  Amu'  Uus.— U.  Auguries  ft>r  seleotlng  the  site  and 
name  of  a  city.— IS.  The  Fourdino  or  Rome.  [Description  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome.}— 
lai  fWnjafliin  otBtmaiwB  to  procure  wtvei  far  hla  iWloweta.  [8a])lBe8.>*14b  War  wm  tkb 
Sakwks.  Tyeaebeiy  and  fate  of  Tsrpdia.— 15.  Reoonciliatlon  and  union,  of  the  Sabines  and 
Bomaaa.  Death  of  TuUlna.  [Laurentlnes.]— 16.  The  intervening  period,  to  the  death  of 
BoM'nhia.   Dealb  of  Rom' ohia. 

n:  Bole  <d  tte  wtmiifn.  VkttOot^  oT  Nvka,  the  9d  king.  HJ«  litHirtlwii,  and  death. 
[JAnus.}— 18.  Reign  of  Tvi'  uus  Robtil'  nis,  the  3d  liing,  and  first  dawn  of  historic  t^th.— 
M.  litguid  or  the  HorAtil  and  Gariittl.— 90.  IVagfe  death  of  HoiAlia.  flubmtalon,  treacheryi 
■BJiiMiiirtofUie  AJbana.  ]le»th  of  Tul'  ttw^U.  The  leign of  An'  oirs  MAa'Tiva,  the 4th 
Ung.  [Ostla.}— 23.  TAaQCix  the  Eldbe,  the  5th  king.  His  origin.  Unanimously  called  to 
the  throne.  [Ttetiatai'  it}— 88.  Hla  wars.  His  pubHe  works.  His  death.— 94.  8ia'  viv 
Tn-  uva,  tte  ilk  ktof.  Ii<tq»ji  eoiMntag  him.  Wiuft,  iuv-Vk  Dli'Wini  of  the  people 
talo  centoriee.  Federal  union  with  the  Latins.  Administration  of  JusUoe,  fcc— SO.  Displeas- . 
ve  of  the  patricians,  and  murder  of  Senrlns.- ST.  Tlie  reign  of  TAaqmiv  tbk  pRoin>f  the  7th 
Itet.  Hi  FBigB  a^QilMd  by»eeim  and  ffvdi8lca.-86.  The  dii|Mite  b^w«e  ttetw,  Mb 
hrotheta,  and  Coilatlnns.  How  settled.  [Ardee  OoU&tia.]— SO.  The  story  of  LueretlB,  and 
IjaiMiiwit  of  the  Tuquins. 

1.  Italt,  kaovQ  in  aBOMivt  times  by  the  names  Hstperia^  AmsMu, 
ScUur'nia,  and  (Ehi6tria,  ooxnprisee  the  whole  of  the  oeaiferal  penin- 
flolft  of  southern  Europe,  esteoding  from  the  Alps  im  a  r.  ralt. 
eoBtbem  direotion  nearlj  sotbd  hundred  and  seyenty  miles,  with  a 
hreftdth  Tasyii^  from  ab<rat  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  north- 
em  Italy,  to^lese  than  ei^ty  near  its  centre. 

%  The  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Alps  on  its  north-western  bound- 
ary, and  the  Apennines,  whieh  latter  pass  tiirou^  the  peninsula  nearly 
ill  lift  oentre,  and  svid  off  aumwone  iwaBohea  on  both  sides.  They 
I  IsBB  lagged  thasi  the  Alps,  ittd  abound  i|^  noh  fMests  and 
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pasture  land.  Bat  though  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  Italy  has 
some  plains  of  considerable  extent  and  extraordinary  fertility.  Of 
these  the  most  extensive,  and  the  richest,  is  that  of  Lombardy  in  the 
north,  watered  by  the  rjfver  fo  and  its  m^^rous  branches,  embrao- 
iig  an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  yarymg  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  now 
containing  a  vast  number  of  cities.  The  next  great  plain  stretches 
along  the  western  coast  of  central  Italy  about  two  hundred  miles, 
from  the  river  Amo  in  Tuscany,  to  Terraoina,  sixty  miles  south-east 
from  Bome.  Although  this  plain  was  once  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  was  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  it  is  now  comparatively  a 
desert,  a  ooBsequenoe  of  the  pvevalenoe  of  malaria,  which  infects 
these  districts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  at  certain  portions 
of  the  yeqx  all  but  uninhabitable.  The  third  great  plain  (the  ApiV 
lian)  lies  along  the  eastern  coast,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  and  includes  the  territory  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Daiinians  Peuo^ians,  and  Messipians.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain 
has  a  sandy  and  thirsty  soil,  and  is  occupied  mostly  as  pasture  land 
in  winter.  The  plain  of  Napies,  on  the  weatem  coast,  h  highly  fer- 
tile, and  densely  peopled. 

3.  The  climate  of  Italy  is  in  general  delightful,  the  excessive 
heats  of  summer  being  moderated  by  the  influence  of  the  mountains 
and  the  surrounding  seas,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is  hardly  ever 
extreme.  In  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  lie  in  the  latitude  of 
central  aznl  southern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  snow  is  rare,  and 
the  finest  fruits  are  found  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  winter.  At 
the  very  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  which  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  the  thermometer  never  falls  to  the  freeriog 
point.  From  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  appears  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  has  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  that  the  winters 
are  now  less  cold  than  formerly ;  although  probably  the  summer- 
heat  was  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  at  present. 

4.  The  principal  States  of  ancient  Italy  wer«  Oiaal'pine  G«iii, 
Etrnria,  Um'bria,  Pic6num,  Litium,  Campania,  Sam'nium,  ApiiUa, 
Calibria,  Luoinia,  and  BrutifNram  A'  ger^-^the  situtttion  of  whieli^ 
together  with  the  names  of  the  prinoipal  tribes  that  inbabited  iiiem^ 
may  be  learned  from  the  map  of  Aneieat  Italy  aooompanying  this 
volume.    (See  Mi^pe  Nos.  YIII.  and  X.) 

5.  The  earliest  reliable  inforniaition  that  we  pmaaas  of  Italy  x^ 
resents  the  cowatij  in  the  poasanfliou  of  atuaatOTts  ioiAspwdeiitribei^ 
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Qttky  oCvUsli^  e(906iaUj  tbose  xii  tktf  tradnni  paitof  tii»  pdningulo, 
wore,  likethe  awly  6reouai%of  Pelas'gicQcigb.  Of  AMe«riiieB,tke 
Etrdriaofl  or  Eti^.otBS,'  iakftbitinif  tbe  weafttrn  oomIb  abore  4h6 
Tiber,'  ««re  the  oiost  iaipoitaBft;  as  it  ftflpMH  tfaftt,  before  the 
fbondiiig  of  Bone^  they  bed  attMoad  to  a  eenaiderabk  degree  of 
power  and  csvfliaatkB ;  and  two  oeiAiiriea  alltr  that  evMii  they  were 
maatesB  of  the  eommene.of  the  weafeen  MeditKrinaaD.  Many 
works  of  art  attoibnted  to  them  atiU  eziat,  hx  the  walla  ef  eiliea)  in 
Tact  dikea  to  ceebum  lands  from  the  aea,  aakd  in  MMerranea&.timnela 
e«t  tfaroogfa  tiie  aidee  of  hills  to  let  off  th«  lakes  whieh  had  tmned  in 
the  onteia  oteztiDet  Tolisanoee.' 

6.  It  qipeaia  that  during  the  height  of  JBthu'  oan  power  m  Itaty, 
the  eoolheiB  portions  of  the  peninsda,  together  with'  SMly,  first 
b^u  to  be  eokmiaed  by  Oreoians,  who  formed  setlilemeiits  at  Odmm 
and  Neap' oils,  as  early  as  the  tentii  or  elaveiatfi  oentoEy  beinre.  the 
Ghristiaki  era,  and  at  Taren'ibm,  Grot6na,  Nax'oa,  and  Syraoue, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighih  oentory ;  and  snob  evwtuil^  be- 
eame  the  nomber  of  the  Qreoian  colonies  that  all  sontherh  Italy, 
in  oonneotiei&  with  Sieily,  received  the  name  of  Mi^gna  Oreeia.  (See 
p.  115.)  But  whQe  the  old  Etr^ian  oivilmation  remained  ne^y 
atationaryt  fettered,  as  in  ancient  Bgjpt,  by  the  away  of  a  saeerdotdL 
oaate^  whoae  prrnlegee  descended  by  inheritanea,*— and  iHdle  the 
Greek  cololdea  ware  dividing  and  weakanii^  their  power 'by  aJswing 
to  0<^evy  oity  an  independent  aoremgnty  of  its  own,  there  atoaa  on 
the-weateni  ooaet,  belMen  the  Elams'eans  en  the  one  aMe  and:  ike 
Qreeks  on  the  other,  the  amidl  bommonweakh  of  Borne,  whose  power 
ere  long  eelipaed  that  of  all  its  rirak^'ahd  whoee  dominion  was  des- 
tined, eventnally,  to  OTershadoir  theworld. 

LXteArAriiiMsor  ArM'cM«KK0ce  Ite  tuliahmato  of  naiwia,  >  getobnited  «wntiy  of 
haif,  Ijtaiv  to  tbe  norUi  and  wwt  of  (he  Tiber.   They  were  IMMr  «dTaaoe4  ii^  MvUlMtleii 
OwD  aaj  of  their  Enropeen  eotemporvieii,  except  the  Grfelri,  hit  thi|r  origin  is  Iwf elr«4  In 
obMarf^eiiA  o(  IheUr  evir  hUtoi7 1IM«  U  iDiow^  M  their  wiltfiwi  have  loi«  tli^ 
their  hkn^^phkiap^Hftinw  on  bnas  ere  laiedyiiBiBteHlglbl^    (JM^*  Not.  VUI.  mmI  X) 

%rbd  fiver  a>^, celled  bjthe  aactant  LaUoa  AUmlojaadljttimQtmkiiThmkrim^UM 
BOA  oelehcaleily  tho^sh  not  the  la^ieet  rlrer  of  Itely,  ilMt  in  the  Tuscan  Ajpenolnee,  and  has 
a  genend  aootherty  eoane  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  until  it  rsaches  Rooa^  whao  it 
tnMaB«th^c^«iMiflHfesm  the  MadMeRaneaft  by  two  moiith%  seTeateen  miles  IhMS  Beme, 
Iffmiaatfiy  la  a  nsarahy  pesUferam  tcaot.  lu  waters  hai^  a  yellowish  hne^  ^mIbs  disiwioitd 
bytbemndwtthwli^^theyafeloadwl.  Anciently  ttie Tiber  was cap«hto  of  MQ«iiinSTesa^b 
of  conaidBrabie  burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  sonroe,  but 
ttammm«^.<haiii»rftoaathiim,%>da>y%Mia»aiaiy|iiiQe,  ^mntmfmntfMmuix, 
that  the  haitor.eir!Oitiailil*nMMtfh  tea  hMf  beaajdiiMtiitBhad,  a^l  Oftffa  9rmk^.h  mm 
tta  poll  eC'llpaMfe  fM»«gh  al  the  dliiMiM  of  iMMy»eix  ortles  aorth,  viih  wMaa  U  ii  «aMeeted 
■■aiybyaiw*.    ( Jliv*Mofc Vnd nd X) 
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7.  Wluit  hkUlinaui  lumffvliUMd  of  iba  IdttDdtag-X)/  tHom^  tmi  of 
ibe  £v8t  onltiffy,  at  lent,  iMf  its  e^taDM,  hits  bMn  dnmn  Irom 
niimiE«iiii8  tndkioBftty  legttidB,  known,  frou  t%«lr  bhitiraetir,  to  be 
mofltlj  ttbidooB,  «id  hfts  thenefore  no  vdid  diinM  to  ««lihentiefity. 
Still  it  it  proper  io  T«iale^  As  «a  introdtietton  to  ^Ast  b  better  known, 
the  sterj  meet  noereMed  bj  the  Romans  thcDMihreM,  end  ooliteined 
in  their  eiriiart  wrIiingB,  while  »t  tin  eaane  time  we  expf^MM  tile 
opmien  that  it  has  Uttie  Or  no  fonndation  in  trtrtih.* 

8.  The  Bonudi  iegendi  state  tiiiai,  immefifttely  ifter  the  &11  <»f 
Trojy  MmimBy  %  deAehceted  Vro^  wttrior,  esespfaig  from  his  devoted 
country,  after  seven  years  of  wanderings  an^iv^  on  the  wvrtetn  ooaet 
of  Ita^,  where  he  eitidilffihed  a  oobiiy  of  his  eoantryBien,  smd  built 
the  city  of  Lsm' inm.^  From  IiflidnuB,aking  of  tiie  conntry,  whoin 
he  IbkL  sknn  in  battle,  and  whose  sabjeels  he  ineorpcnrated  with  his 
own  fiUowetS}  the  mitwl  people  were  called  laHni  or  LaHnSy  and 
thfiir  eOontry  Laiium^  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  whioh  were 
oeonpied  nwstly  in  wan  with  nei^boring  tiibes,  the  Latins,  now  tn- 
eteaipod  to  thirty  hamtots,  removed  fteir  capital  to  Alba,*  a  new  city 
Which  they  boMt  on  the  AllMm  Monnt,  and  which  eontioMed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  oonfedeMite  people  dnring  iktee  eenttnrtes. 

9.  The  old  Benun  l^Mfi  go  en  to  state,  that,  at  an  mneMki 
^te,  F^6oM^  laag  ef  Alba,  left  two  eons  at  Ms  death,  amd  that 
NiMkoFlhe  elder,  beia^  waak  antd  §pvMmB,  suffered  Amrtiiius  Ae 
yo«B§Rr  to  wireet  the  govermneBt  from  him,  to  murder  the  only  soh, 
end  to  eeasecvate  ihe  dan|^r  of  his  brother  to  tiie  serviee  of  the 
tanploy  kd  the  dtiuraeter  of  a  vortal  virgin.  Bttt  the  attempts  <jf 
Amtiioa  to  remove  afl  'eiaimnrts  of  the  tiirone  Were  fruitless,  lor 
Syl'  via,  the  daughter  of  Ntlimitor,  bedame  the  mother  tit  twin  mas, 

1*  ImhW  vM^  ft  tSXf  V(  uMraitt)  ^fM  sbottk  cSHifatMD  nUte  tcMtli  df  ftintt^  Hio  lAodorn 
^/intt^  or  Avtifefe,  ftbotxt  Ifcne  mnei  from  fbe  ootst,  to  rappoMd  to  ooeopf  fhe  tf te  of  flke 
idflMtttdi^.    (Jh>iira«.VIH.nitfX.) 

a  AiietaHt£ifjiMc(xi«ttMfr(>mtli«9llMrMiifiiinard  aUtag  1h«  eaut  abdot  flf^  mllM,  to 
theOlMM&praiDOntorT.   It  irn  ilterwtfds  exfenffM  ftalher  sooili  lo  Sm  ttrw  Urii,  and 
fan  brier  p«ri«4  to  ttioTuKunnm.   TlieettljrliiluMIJtalBorLMAmwera  Sm  i:«tf»«,  (atoo  a 
tM«nd  tma  tpplidS  to  all  Hm  \AAk\aM»  of  Litfuiii,)  SnMlans,  iSmAdttam^  ami  Totoclsm. 

a  jliaaaiipe««toliCT«l)Miibomflfto«BBAea«$ttb«tttfW>aHon^OB 
«r  *a  Anm  Uto,  attd  on  fke  wOrtonidMnvtty  of  Ihe  Albaii  Hoont  Vhe  ttodem  vUla  of 
Miata(M1iaiq9doo«toiiieft1ii^«ltoor«toMMion»A]|i^  fjli^Mb.X.) 


•^  *n»iii»Biiiiiin  a  Ssiiiciwrfe>My<!i»niii  ajyatiinare^tiayaian 

ribto  tor  aij  OM  to  rerlTO  tbo  oM  MM"— AntMB%  eiMl  BMk  p 
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Kom'  tdn  and  B^iid,  Ij  Mare,  the  god  of  war.  iWnttthdii  ordered 
that  Hie  tto&er  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  t%e  Tiber ;  but 
while  Syi'  yia  perished,  ^e  infants,  plaoed  in  a  cradle  of  mshes,  float- 
ed to  die  f^re,  where  they  were  fcnnd  by  a  Bhe  wolf,  which  carried 
ihem  to  her  den,  and  nursed  them  as  her  own  oifeprhig. 

10.  After  awhile  the  children  were  discorered  by  the  wife  of  a 
shepherd,  who  took  them  to  her  cottage  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where 
they  grew  np  with  her'  twelre  sons, — and  being  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  they  became  dieir  leaders  in  every 
wild  foray,  and  finally  the  heads  of  rival  factions — ^the  followers  of 
Rom'nhis  being  called  QuinotH'  ii,  and  those  of  B^mns  Jfihii.  At 
length  E^as  having  been  seized  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber, 
the  seeret  of  the  royal  parentage  of  the  youths  was  made  known  to 
Rom'uhts,  who  armed  a  band  of  his  comrades  and  rescued  R6muB 
from  danger.  The  brothers  then  slew  the  king  Am61ius,  and  the  . 
people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  NAmitor. 

ti.  Kom'ulus  and  Remus  next  obtained  permission  from  their 
grand&ther  to  build  a  city  for  themselves  and  their  followers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ;  but  as  they  disputed  about  the  location  and 
name  of  the  city,  each  desiring  to  call  it  after  his  own  name,  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  disputes  by  auguries.  Bach  took  his  station 
at  midnight  on  his  chosen  hill,  Bom'ulus  on  ^e  Pal' aline,  atid 
TidmoB  on  the  AV  entine,  and  there  awaited  the  omeHs.  R^mus 
had  ^e  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vulttores  flying  from  tiotth  to  south ; 
but  searcely  wete  the  tidings  brought  to  Bom'ulus  when  a  flock  of 
twelve  Tultures  flew  past  the  latter.  Bach  claimed  the  victory,  btft 
Ihe  party  of  Rom'ulus,  being  the  stronger,  confirmed  the  authority 
of  1^^  leader. 

1^  Rom'  ulus  then  proceeded  to  inark  out  ^e  limits  of  the  eity 
by  enttmg  a  fbrrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Pal'  atine  hill,  whioh  he 
ineloaed,  on  the  line  thus  dlrawn,  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  n.  roumute 
But  flesrcely  had  the  Walls  begun  to  rise  above  the  sur-  ^  »*«■ 
&ee,  ifhen  R^mus,  still  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  sufiered,  insult- 
ing leaped  over  the  puny  rampart,  and  was  immediately  slab, 
either  by  Rom'tdtes  Or  one  of  his  fbllowers.  His  death  was  regain- 
ed as  aa  omen  that  no  one  should  cross  the  walls  but  to  his  detftruc- 
tion.  Soon  the  slight  defences  were  completed,  and  a  thousand  rude 
huts  marked  the  bi^iiiug  of  the  "  eternal  city  Rohb,"^  wi&in  wbose 

1.  See  detcripttoB  of  RonM  ptg^SStaMUt^W^  3L 
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limits  straogqiB  frooi  ererj  land,  ejJiM,  and  aytii  crimmalB,  and 
fugitives  from  justice,  famd  an  a^lmu.  The  date  uBoally  aspigned 
for  the  founding  of  the  city  is  the  753d  jear  before  the  Christian  era. 

13.  But  the  Bomans,  as  we  must, now  call  the  dwellers  on  the 
Par  atinC)  were  without  wives;  and  the  neighboring  tribes  scorn- 
fully declined  intermarriages  with  this  rude  and  dangerous  horde. 
After  peaceful  measures  had  failed,  Kom'  ulus  resorted  to  stratagem. 
He  j>roclaimed  a  great  festival  j  and  the*  neighboring  people,  es- 
pecially the  Lat'ins  and  Sdbines^'  came  in  numbers,  with  their 
wives  and  di^ughters,  to  witness  the  ceremonies ;  but  while  they  were 
intent  on  the  spectacle,  the  Roman  youths  rushed  in,  and  forcibly 
bore  off  the  maidens,  to  become  wives  of  the  captors. 

14.  War  followed  this  outrage,  and  the  forces  of  three  Latin 
cities,  which  had  taken  up  arms  without  concert,  were  suceessivelj 
defeated.     At  last  the  Sibine  king,  Titus  Tdtius,  brought  a  power- 

nt  WAR  ^^^  army  against  Eome,  which  Rom'  ulus  was  unable  to 
.    WITH  THs    resist  in  the  open  field,  and  he  therefore  retreated  to 

8A  BiNss.  ^^Q  Qj^y^  while  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Capitoline 
hill,  over  against  the  Pal'  atine  on  the  north,  intrusting  the  eommand 
of  it  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers.  But  Tarpeia,  the  daughter 
of  the  comi«ander,  dazzled  by  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  Sabines, 
agreed  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  to  the  enemy  on  condition  that 
they  should  give  her  what  they  bore  on  their  left  arms — ^meaning 
their  golden  ornaments.  Accordingly  the  gate  was  opened,  but  the 
traitress  expiated  her  crimes  by  her  death ;  for  the  Sdbines  over- 
whelmed her  with  their  shields  as  they  entered,  these  also  bemg 
carried  on  their  left  arms.  To  this  day  Roman  peasants  believe 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  Capitoline  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  is  still  sitting, 
bound  by  a  apdll,  and  covered  with  the  gold  ai^d  jewels  of  the  S4- 
bines.        r 

15.  The  Sibines  next  tried  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  and  Rom'- 
ulus  made  equally  fruitless  attempts  to  i;ecover  the  fortress  which  he 
had  h)at.  While  both  parties  thus  maintained  their  positions,  the 
S4bino  women,  now  reconciled  to  thpir  lot,  and  no  longer  wishing  for 
revenge,  but  for  a  reconciliation  between  their  parents  and  husbands, 
rushed  in  between  the  combatants^  and  by  earnest  supplications  in- 

1.  The  teiritoxy  of  the  Stihtua  Uy  to  the  north-eaaiof  Rome.  At  (he  Hme  when  its  limite 
were  most  clearty  defined  It  was  separated  tfom  L&tlum  od  the  «o«h  by  t)ie  river  AMo»  ftom 
Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  rirer  Nar,  and  from  Ploeiram  on  the  east  by  the 
Apennines.    (.«iiip«  Nba.  Vltl,  ni'X*)      .    . 
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duoed  them  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  terminated 
in  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  Sibines  and  Eomans  were  henceforth  to 
form  one  nation,  having  a -common  religion,  and  Rom'ulas  and 
Tatins  were  to  reign  jointly.  Not  long  after,  Tatius  was  slain  by 
some  Laurentines^  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  sacrifice  at  Lavin'- 
iom,  and  henceforward  Bom'  ulns  ruled  over  both  nations. 

16.  At  this  point  in  Roman  history,  remarks  Niebnhr,  the  old 
Roman  legend,  or  poetic  lay,  is  suspended  until  the  death  of  Rom'- 
ulus  \  while  the  interrening  period  has  been  filled  by  subsequent  writers 
with  accounts  of  Etrus'  can  wars,  which  find  no  place  in  the  ancient 
legend,  and  whic^  are  probably  wholly  fictitious.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Rom'  ulus,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  thirty-seven  years,  the 
poetic  lay  is  resumed.  It  relates  that,  while  the  king  was  reviewiiig 
his  people,  the  sun  withdrew  his  light,  and  Mars,  descending  in  a 
whirlwind  and  tempest,  bore  away  his  perfected  son  in  a  fiery  chariot 
to  heaven,  where  he  became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus.^ 
(B.  C.  716.) 

17.  The  legend  further  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Rom'  ulus, 
the  chosen  senators,  or  elders  of  the  people,  who  were  also  called 
patres,  or  fathers,  retained  the  sovereign  power  in  ih^it  iv.  nvma.  , 
hands  during  a  year ;  but  as  the  people  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  choose  one  from  the  Sibine 
part  of  the  population.     The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 

•  wise  and  pious  Niima  Pompil'  ius,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Titius.  After  Nnma  had  assured  himself  by  auguries  that  the 
gods  approved  of  his  election,  his  first  care  was  to  regulate  the  laws 
of  landed  property,  by  securing  the  hereditary  possession  of  land  to 
the  greatest  possible. number  of  citizens,  thereby  establishing  tibe 
most  permanent  basis  of  civil  order.  He  then  regulated  Ihe  ser- 
vices of  religion,  pretending  that  he  received  the  rituala  of  the  law 
from  the  goddess  Eg^ria :  he  also  built  the  temple  of  J&nus ;'  and 


1.  Tk&  ImvreiAinM  wwe  the  peopto  of  LoMttn'  turn,  th«  ciii«f  oltjr  of  lAtim^,  Lftoran'  torn 
«w  «|gblMo  miles  south  from  Some,  on  tiie  ooaat,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  ftkUfi^, 
(J«9tHw.ym.ftndX.) 

9L  JteMVM  an  anoienilteliaBd^ty,  whooe  origin  la  traced  baok  to  India.  Heiraarepre- 
aanled  ■omeOmefl  with  two  Aces  looldng  In  opposite  dhrections,  and  someOmes  with  four.  He 
waa  the  god  of  the  year,  and  also  of  the  day,  and  had  charge  of  the  gates  of  heayen  through 

a.  ffiebahr  deals  Beverely  with  those  writen  who,  in  attemptbig  to  dedooe  blstoiic  truth 
ftom  tUs  poetical  fiction,  haye  made  the  supposlflon  that,  instead  of  an  eclipse,  there  was  a 
,  and  that  the  senators  themselves  tore  Rom'  ulus  to  pieces.    (See  Nlebuhr,  i.  127-6~ 
>  Rome,  p.  90.) 

9  ' 
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after  a  quiet  and  prosperous  reign  of  fortj-two  years  be  fell  aaleep 
full  of  days  and  peaceful  honors.  (673  B.  C.)  Tke  legend  adds 
tkat  the  goddess  Eg^ria,  through  grief  for  his  lo^,  melted  away  in 
tears  into  a  fountain. 

18.  The  death  of  Numa  was  followed  by  another  interregnum, 
after  which  the  young  and  warlike  Tullus  Hostilhis  was  chosen  king. 
A  gleam  of  historic  truth  Mis  upon  his  reign,  and  the  y.  tullqs 
purely  poetic  age  of  Roman  story  here  begms  to  disap-  Hoamijus. 
pear  in  our  confidence  that  eruch  a  king  as  Tullus  Hostilius  actually 
existed,  and  that  during  his  reign  the  Albans  became  united  with 
the  Romans.  Still,  the  story  of  the  Alban  war,  and  of  subsequent 
wars  daring  the  life  of  Tullus,  retain  much  of  legendary  fiction,  des 
iitute  of  historic  certainty. 

19.  A  tradition  of  the  Alban  war,  preserved  by  the  early  poets, 
relates,  that  when  the  armies  of  Rome  and  Alba  were  drawn  up 
against  eadi  oilier,  their  leaders  agreed  to  avert  the  battle  by  a 
combat  between  three  twin  brothers  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on 
the  other,  whose  mothers  happened  to  be  sicfters,  although  belonginig 
to  difimnt  nations.  The  Roman  brothers  were  called  Horatii,  and 
the  Albans  Curi&tii.  Meeting  in  deadly  encounter  between  the  two 
amies,  two  of  the  Hordtii  fell,  but  the  third,  still  unwounded,  re- 
eorled  to  stratagem,  and,  pretending  to  flee,  was  followed  at  unequal 
distances  by  the  wounded  Ouriatii,  when,  suddenly  turning  back,  he  . 
oTercame  them  in  suooession.  * 

20.  A  mournful  tragedy  fellowed.  At  the  gate  of  the  city  the 
victor  was  met  by  his  sifiter  Hordtia,  who,  having  been  affianced  to 
one  of  the  Onrialii,  and  now  seeing  her  brother  exultingly  bearing 
off  the  spoils  of  the  slain,  and,  aniol|g  the  rest,  the  embroidered 
oloak  of  her  betrothed,  which  she  herself  had  woven,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  grief  and  lamentation,  which  so  incensed  her  brother  that 
he  slew  her  on  the  spot  For  this  act  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  pardoned  by  the  interference  of  the  people,  although  they 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  on  the  qpot  where  Horitia  fell. 
By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  before  the  combat  the  Albans 
were  to  submit  to  ^  Roaians ;  bat  not  long  itfter  this  event  tiiey 
showed  evidence  of  treachery,  when,  by  order  of  Tullus,  their  city 

WhMi  (he  Bia  pMKB ;  sad  beaoe  an  gatea^aiid  doon  on  ^arfh  were  taored  to  1^  JanuMT, 
iMflM  watA  In  Om  reHgtooe  year  of  the  Eomana,  waa  named  after  him.  Hit  lemplea  aL 
Bane  1r«e  trnmanm^  aad  fai  ttme  of  war  (he  gatea  of  Om  prlndjial  one  were  open,  b«t  in 
.tJma  oTpeaee  they  weiv  eioaed  to  keep  wan  wltbin. 
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WM  lefdled  to  the  groond,  snd  tSie  people  were  remoyed  to  ikiB 
OttliAD  hill,  edjoiniqg  tlie  Pal'  attme  on  the  east  Alber  a  reign  cf 
tliirtf-two  years,  TnUiu  and  all  his  ftunUy  are  SEiid  to  havd  been 
kffled  by  l^btning.     (642  B.  C.) 

21.  We  Jbd  the  name  of  Anous  Martins,  said  to  have  been  a 
grandson  of  Ndma,  next  on  the  list  of  Roman  kmgs.  He  is  rep- 
resented bodi  as  a  warrior,  and  a  restorer  of  the  ordi-  ^  j^^g^os 
nanoes  and  ritoals  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  had  hilem  v^mm. 
Into  (Bsosb  daring  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  He  sabdoed  many 
of  the  Latin  towhs — ^foanded  ihe  town  and  port  of  Ostia* — boilt'tfae 
first  bridge  over  ^e  Tiber — and  established  that  prbeiple  of  the 
Roman  oommon  law,  that  the  State  is  the  original  proprietor  of  aU 
lands  in  the  commonwealth.  The  middle  of  his  reign  is  said  to  hvre 
been  the  era  of  the  legal  constitution  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  tlie 
assignment  of  lands  to  this  body  ont  of  the  conquered  territeries. 
He  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-fonr  years. 

22.  The  foortli  kii^  of  Home  was  Tarqninins  Prisens,  or  Tarqdn 
€ie  Elder.  The  acconnts  of  his  reign  are  obsoore  and  oonffietfakg. 
By  some  his  parents  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Oorinih  to  Tarqnin'  iij* 
a  town  of  Etrnria,  where  Tarqnin  was  bom :  by  others  yu,  tarqotk 
he  is  saSd  to  baye  been  of  Etruscan  descent ;  but  Nlebohr  *■■  lasm/L 
beKeyes  him  to  have  beoi  of  Latin  origin.  Having  taken  np  his 
residence  at  Rome  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wiie  Tanaqoil,  who  was 
eelebrated  for  her  iddll  in  auguries,  he  there  became  distinguMied 
for  his  courage,  and  the  splendor  in  which  he  lived;  and  his  libep- 
afity  and  wisdom  so  giuned  him  the  favor  of  the  people  that,  when 
Ae  throne  became  vacant,  he  was  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  and  cidzens.     (617  B.  C.) 

5!3.  Taiquin  is  said  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the 
Etmfl'  cans,  Latins,  and  Sdbines,  and  to  have  reduced  all  those  people 
tmder  &e  Roman  dominion ;  but  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
aocount  of  the  public  works  which  he  commenced  for  the  seeority 
and  improvement  of  the  city.     Among  these  were  the  embanking  (^ 

I»  0»'li^  llM  ev^  jtfrt  fli4  luailwr  9r  EcHBA,  ome  a  pUoe  of  gM«&  wttl^ 
taBporfaoeei  wm  dtiuted  on  HfB  Mft  aide  of  Oie  Tlb«r,  near  its  moath,  fifteen  mile*  from 
ttoiM.  Oi'lli,trliiah  idH  reteSn  Its  ndcttl  bmo^  Is  now  a  mtosraW^  vttafB  of  siiwurty  a 
>— dhid hihafcttati, and  JtaliUQSI ■<phaMtabl>» from  Malaria;  Iba »f«ir  whlUk tt  m^w^m 
mrrjiag  off  aanualiy  iMailbr  all  whom  neeesrity  oonflnea  to  ttiis  pesUlentlal  regloB  during  tlw 
totseaaoB.  TtehartMrofOrUalaiicnrBiorelya AaOowpooil.  ( JA^ Naa. Vllf . aid X) 

1  nrfmhi'iif  oao  of  Am  moat  powarfU  dUes  of  Btniria,  was  aboatlbrty  alaa  etitlhwea 
ltanBo«aa,oallM  lell^lwikof  ttkei)farMarta,aeTcndmne9lW>ai  Itampa^^^  VltaratBaor 
IWvUMinariiOhailtaortbaaBeleiitdty.   (Jlft^  ffoa.  Vm.  iM  X.) 
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the  Tiber ;  the  sewer^i,  whieh  yet  remain,  for  druiniag  ibe  marshes 
and  lakes  in  the  yibinitj  of  Uie  capital ;  the  porticos  aroond  the 
market-place,  the  raoe-oourse  of  the  circus,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
city  walls,  which  were  of  hewn  stone.  It  is  said  that  Tarquin,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty^ight  years,  was  assassinated  at  the  inst^tion  of 
the  sons  of  Anma  Martins,  who  feared  that  he  would  secure  the  sac- 
cession  to  his  son-in-law  Servius  TuUius,  his  own  favorite,  and  the 
darling  of  the  Boman  people.     (579  B.  C.) 

24.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  sons  of  Anoos  Martins,  the 
senate  and  the  people  decided  that  Serrius  should  rule  over  them. 
TKe  birth  of  this  man  is  said,  in  the  old  legends,  to  have  yiu.  bketiis 
been  very  humble,  and  his  infancy  to  have  been  attended  tullius. 
with  marvellous  omens,  which  foretold  his  future  greatness.  Of  his 
supposed  wars  with  the  revolted  Etrus'  cans  nothing  certain  is  known; 
but  his  renown  as  a  law-giver  rests  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
his  military  fame. 

25.  The  first  great  political  act  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of 
the  census,  and  the  division  of  the  people  into  one  hundred  and  ninel^- 
three  c^Kries,  whose  rights  of  suffrage  and  military  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  basis  of  property  qualifications.  The  several  Latin 
communities  that  had  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  Eomans  by  treaty 
he  now  incorporated  with  them  by  a  federal  imion ;  and  to  render 
that  union  more  firm  and  lasting,  he  induced  the  confederates  to 
unite  m  erecting  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventme  to  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  there  unitedly  to  celebrate  her  worship.  He  also  made  wise 
regulations  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  prohibited 
bondage  for  debt,  and  relieved  the  people  from  the  oppressions  with 
which  they  already  began  to  be  harassed  by  the  higher  orders. 

26.  His  legislation  was  received  with  displeasure  by  the  patricians ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  Servius  thou^t  of  resigning  the  crown,  and 
establishing  a  consular  form  of  government,  which  would  have  rendered 
a  change  of  his  laws  difficult,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  securing 
the  throne  to  Tarquinius,  surnamed  the  Proud,  a  son  of  the  former 
king,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Servius.  The  old  king  Servius 
was  murdered  by  the  agents  of  Tarquin,  and  his  body  left  exposed 
in  the  street)  while  his  wicked  daughter  Tullia,  in  her  haste  to  con- 
gratulate her  husband  on  his  success,  drove  h«*  chariot  over  her 
father's  corpse,  so  that  her  garments  were  stained  with  his  blood! 
(5»5  B.  0.) 

27.  The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  distin- 
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gaished  by  a  series  of  Qrrannieal  usorpations,  whieb  made  his  name 
odioos  to  all  classes;  for  although  he  at  first  gratified  his  supporters 
by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  or  the  ^  taequin 
common  people,  he  soon  made  the  patricians  themselves  *«■  »oud. 
^l  the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  The  laws  of  Servius  were  swept 
aw&y — ^the  equality  of  mil  rights  abolished — and  even  the  ordinances 
of  religion  suffered  to  fell  into  neglect.  But  although  Tarquin  was 
a  tyrant,  he  exalted  the  Roman  name  by  his  successful  wars,  and 
alliances  with  the  surrounding  nations.  In  the  midst  of  hts  successes, 
however,  he  wajs  disturbed  by  the  most  fearftd  dreams  and  appalling 
prodigies.  He  dreamed  that  the  sun  changed  its  course,  rising  in 
the  west ;  and  that  when  the  two  rams  were  brought  to  him  for  sac* 
rifice,  one  of  them  pushed  him  down  with  its  horns.  At  one  time  a 
serpent  crawled  from  the  altar  and  seized  the  flesh  which  he  had 
brought  for  sacrifice  :  a  flock  of  vultures  attacked  an  eaglets  nest  in 
his  garden,  threw  out  the  unfledged  eaglets  upon  the  ground  and 
drove  the  old  birds  away ;  and  when  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  responses  were  dark  and  fearfiiL 

28.  The  reverses  threatened  were  brought  upon  him  by  the  wick- 
edness of  Sextus,  one  of  his  sons.  It  is  related  that  while  the  Ro- 
mans were  besieging  Ardea,*  a  Rutulian  city,  Seztus,  with  his 
brothers  Titus  and  Aruns,  and  their  cousin  CoUatinus,  happened  to 
be  disputing,  over  their  wine,  about  the  good  qualities  of  their  wives, 
when,  to  settle  the  dispute,  they  agreed  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise, and,  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  how  their  wives  were  then  em- 
ployed, thus  decide  wliich  W8£  the  worthiest  lady.  So  they  hastily 
rode,  first  to  Rome,  where  they  found  the  wives  of  the  three  Tar- 
qiuns  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  proceeded  to  Colldtia,' 
the  residence  of  Collatfnus,  where,  although  it  was  then  late  at  night, 
they  found  his  wife  Lucretia,  with  her  maids  around  her,  all  busy 
working  at  the  loom.  On  their  return  to  the  camp  all  agreed  that 
Lucretia  was  the  worthiest  lady. 

29.  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  had  seized  upon  Seztus,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  went  alone  to  CoUdtia,  and  being  hospitably  lodged 
m  his  kinsman's  house,  violated  the  honor  of  Lucretia.     Thereupon 

1.  Jtrdea,  a  city  of  Litiiim,  and  the  capital  of  the  RutultaxM,  was  about  twenty-four  inilee 
•oath  fh>m  Rome,  and  three  miles  from  the  iea.  Some  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  sUU  vf  Bible, 
tad  bear  the  name  of  Ardea.    (Maps  Nos.  Vin.  and  X.) 

&  CoUAtia^  a  town  of  LiUnm,  was  near  the  south  bank  of  the  rirer  Anlo,  twelve  or  thirteen 
noes  e««t  ftom  Home.  Its  ruins  may  sUU  be  traced  on  a  hill  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
CoiUaaei*.    (.Vap«  Not.  VUL  and  X.) 
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ahe  seat  in  baste  for  her  €»ther,  and  husbuidi  njod  other  relKtxves, 
and  haTing  told  Iheni  of  the  widced.  deed  of  Sextus,  and  made  them 
swear  that  they  would  ayeage  It^  she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bososi 
and  stahbed  herself  to  the  heart.  The  vow  was  renewed  oyer  the 
dead  body,  and  Lacins  Junius  Brutus,  who  had  long  oonoealed  patri- 
otio  resolutions  under  the  mask  of  pretended  stupidity,  and  thus 
sayed  his  life  from  the  jealousy  of  Tarquin,  exhibited  the  corpse  to 
the  people,  whom  he  influenced,  by  his  eloquence,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  banifihsaent  against  Tarquin  and  Us  &mily,  and  to  declare 
that  the  dignity  of  king  should  be  abolished  foreyer.     (5X0  B.  C.) 


SECTION  II. 


THE  'ROMAN  SXFUBUO,   FROM  THX  ABOLITION  OF  ROTALTT,    610  B.Ch 
TO  THE  BEGINNINO  OF  TKB  WARS  WITH  QABTHAQK: 

268  &  a  =  247  tears. 

ANALTSIB.  1.  Rogralty  aboUahed.  The  laws  of  SeiTlaa  reeatabllahed.  Ck>N8ULi  elected.— 
'  S.  Arittocnlie  character  of  the  goremment.  The  struggle  betireeii  the  patricians  and  ple- 
teiana  begbH.-^  Sxlent  of  Soman  territory.--^  ConapiracT  in  faror  of  thaTarqiiins.  Srnua'- 
CAM  WAB.--5.  Ooafllctlng  accounts.  Legend  of  the  Etrus'  can  war.  [Cluainm.]-^  The  story 
of  Mntius  Scagy'  ola.— 7.  Farther  account  of  the  Roman  legend.  The  probable  truth.— 8.  Ha- 
mfliatfng  condlUon  of  the  plebetana  after  the  Etrus'  can  war.--0.  Continued  oontentlrtia.  TIm 
office  of  DicTXToa.— 10.  Glrcumatancea  of  the  first  Plbbbixr  Insurrbctiok.  [yolsciana.]— 11. 
OonfUsion.  Withdrawal  of  the  Plebeians.  [Mons  Sacer.]— 12.  The  terms  of  reconcUiaUon. 
Office  and  power  of  the  Xribvhbsw— 13.  League  with  the  Lntlns  and  Hemlclans.^14.  Vo&- 
flciAK  AVD  ^QVUN  WARS.  Gonlmdiotory  statements*  [iSqulana.  OoriolL]  Proposal  i>t 
Corloltoua^~15.  His  trial— exile— and  war  againat  the  Romans.— 16.  The  story  of  Cf nclnatus. — 
17.  The  public  lands— and  the  Ikte  of  Spurios  Gii8<dtts.^l8.  Continued  demands  of  the  people. 
Eleotion  sod  office  of  thb  Dcobm'  yirs.— ]&  The  laws  of  the  decern'  vlr9.~30.  The  deobm'- 
.rirs  are  continued  In  office— their  additional  laws— and  tjTanny.— 21.  The  story  of  Virginlaw— 
92.  Orerthrow  of  the  decem'  ▼ir^  and  death  of  Appius.— 2S.  Plebeian  innovations.  The  office 
<^  Gbrbors.— 84.  Bome»  as  Ylewed  by  the  svrrotuidiag  people,  dreomstanees  that  led  to  the 
WAR  wiTB  yaiL  [Situation  of  Veil.]— 25.  Destruction  of  Veil,  and  eixtension  of  Rotean 
territory. 

26.  Gallic  Iht asion.  Cbrenmstanoea  of  the  Istndaetion  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy.  [Cisalpine 
GauL]— 27.  The  Roman  ambassadors.  Conduct  of  Brennus.^28.  The  Romans  defeated  by  the 
Gauls.  General  abandonment  o^  Rome.  [The  Allia.  Roman  Forum.]— 29.  Entrance  of  the 
Gauls  Into  the  city.  Blaasaore  of  the  Senators.  Rome  plundered  and  bnnied.«-40.  Vain  et- 
tempts  to  storm  the  citadel.  The  Roman  legend  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls.  The  more 
probable  aoeooaU  [The  Venetians.]— 31.  The  rebuilding  of  Rome.'-32.  Renewal  of  the  Plr- 
BRIAN  AMD  pATRiciAM  coxTBSTS,  Philanthropy  and  subsequent  history  of  Manlius.— 33.  Con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  plebeians.— 34.  Great  reforms  made  by  Liclnius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sex- 
tos. The  office  of  Prjctor.— 35.  Progress  of  the  Roman  power.  The  Samnile  confi^deracy. 
[The  Samnites.]— 36.  First  Sakmitb  war.  [Capua.]  League  with  the  Samoites.  Latin 
war.— 37  Sscoifn  Samihtk  war.— Defeat  of  the  Romans,  and  renewed  alliance.    [Candijae 
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fl^MirnrB  wab.  fkte  of  Poottus.  [Um'brla.]— 40.  War  witb  the  T^bhtmbs  ahd  Ptr'. 
&»iB<-4L  Flnt  enootintor  of  Pyr'  rhoA  with  the  Roidads.-— 4S.  Pyr'  rtiiu  Bttempts  negotiatioii. 
HIi  meamd  teaiBj~4a^  Story  ofite  gtnerodty  of  FtbrfdOB,  and  augMolmlty  of  Fyr'riiw. 
FjrfrtaiiwflMt  omor  to  SIcUy-Hnotani^  and  nd«ws  Um  wai^la  datet«d— ud  abtadona  ludf. 
Bonaa  anpranaqr  orer  all  Italy.  [Rabieon.  Arnua.  Tiucan  Sea.}— 44.  AlUa&oe  with  Egypu 
•kilBiaaMya.    Wkionhig  ctoete  of  aomaa  hJilory. 

1.  Ab  narrated  at  the  olose  of  the  previous  Beotloa,  royalty  was 
aboMahed  at  Rome,  after  an  exiatenoe  oi  two  hundred  and  forty 
years.  The  whole  Roman  people  took  an  oath  that  whoever  should 
ezpreas  a  wish  to  rule  ae  kmg  should  be  deolared  an  outlaw.  The 
laws  of  Servhis  were  redstablished,  and,  aooording  to  the 

eode  which  he  had  proposed,  the  royal  power  was  in- 
trusted to  two  consuls,^  annually  elected.    The  first  ohosen  were 
Butus  and  Collatinus. 

2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  the  downfall  of  mon- 
arehy,  is  dated  the  commeneement  of  what  is  called  ihiB  Uoman 
Repuiiie.  Tet  the  government  was  at  this  time  oiitirely  aristo- 
cratioal ;  for  all  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
from  whom  the  consuls  were  chosen,  and  there  was  no  third  party 
to  hold  the  bidance  of  power  between  them  and  the  people.  Henee 
aroae  a  struggle  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  body  politic ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  balance  was  properly  adjusted  by  the  ni- 
creafled  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
power,  that  the  commonwealth  attained  that  strength  and  influenoe 
wluch  preeminently  exalted  Rome  above  the  surrounding  nations. 

3.  The  territory  possessed  by  Rome  under  the  last  of  the  kings 
is  known,  from  a  treaty  mads  wiiii  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic,  to  have  extended  at  least  seventy  miles  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Tiber.  Yet  all  this  sea^oast  was  destined  to  be  lost 
to  Rome  by  civil  dissensions  and  bad  government,  before  her  power 
was  to  be  firmly  established  there. 


Hm  etmMmis  ted  at  tal  neai|y  tka  momB  power  aa  tba  Uaga;  and  all  othar  i 
t  aabi^ei  to  them,  axcept  the  tiiboaes  of  the  peojde.  Iliey  sammoned  the  meetlogs  ef  the 
{ ot  the  aasemblles  of  the  people— they  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  foielgn  affiiln 
of  ibafoveniflMnt— tbay  levied  teldlan,  appointed  BioBt  of  the  miUtefy  oflloeia,  and,  In  timo 
of  «a^  tad  mpnus  eonuDand  of  the  aimlee. .  In  dangerona  co^fmictufes  thej  were  aoned 
vflb  abeolate  power  by  a  decree  of  the  lenate  that  ^  they  should  take  care  that  the  republic 
woalTeB  BO  harm."  Their  badgea  of  ofllee  were  the  toga  prmuxu,  or  manUe  bordered  with 
jp^pl^  aad  an  ivory  aoapira ;  and  Whea  they  appeared  la  public  tbey  were  aoeompanled  by 
twalTB  oOcers  called  lieton,  eadi  of  whom  cairled  a  bundle  of  roda,  (fas'  ees,)  with  an  axe 
(wctpja)  p  to  nail  in  the  oUddla  of  tbaia;— the  Ibrmer  denoting  the  power  of  scoiuglnfe  or  of 
1  the  latter,  the  power  of  Ulb  and  death. 
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4.  The  efforts  of  Tarqnin  to  recover  the  throiie  gave  rise  to  a  eon- 
spiracy  among  some  of  the  younger  patricians  who  had  shared  in 
the  tyrant's  extortions.  Among  the  conspirators  were  the  sons  of 
Bratns ;  and  the  duty  of  pronouncing  their  fate  devolved  upon  the 
consul  their  father,  who,  laying  aside  parental  affection,  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  magistrate  only,  condemned  them  to  death.  The 
n.  sraus'  can  oause  of  the  Tarqutns  was  also  espoused  by  the  Etrus'* 

WAS.       cans,  to  whom  they  had  fled  for  protection,  and  thus  a  war 
was  kindled  between  the  two  people. 

5.  The  aceounts  of  the  events  and  resolte  of  this  war  are  exceed- 
ingly conflicting.  The  anciait  Roman  legend  relates  thai  when 
Porsenna,  king  of  Clnsium,'  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etrus'ean 
princes,  led  an  overwhelming  force  against  Bome,  the  Romans  were 
at  first  repulsed,  and  fled  across  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber ; 
and  that  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valor  of  Horatios  06cles,  who 
alone  defended  the  pass  against  thousands  of  the  enemy,  until  the 
bridge  was  broken  down  in  the  rear,  when  he  plunged  into  the  stream, 
and,  amid  a  shower  of  darts,  safely  regained  the  opposite  shore. 

'6.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  Porsenna  had  reduced  Rome 
to  extremities  by  famine,  a  young  man,  Mutius  ScssV  pla,  undertook, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  to  assassinate  the  hivading  king. 
Making  his  way  into  the  Etrus'can  camp,  he  slew  one  of  the  king's 
iotttendants,  whom  he  mistook  for  Porsenna.  Being  disarmed,  and 
threatened  with  torture,  he  scornfully  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
flame,  where  he  held  it  until  it  was  consumed,  to  show  that  ihe  rack 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  The  king,  admiring  such  heroism,  gave  him 
his  life  and  liberty,  when  Scsev'  ola  warned  him,  a£  a  token  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace,  for  that  three  hundred  young  patricians,  as  brave 
as  himself,  had  conspired  to  destroy  him,  and  that  he,  Sosbiv'  ola,  had 
only  been  chosen  by  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt. 

7.  The  Roman  legend  asserts  that  Porsenna,  alarmed  for  his  life, 
offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  agreed  upon.  And  yet  it  is  known, 
firom  other  evidence,  that  the  Ronums,  about  this  time,  surrendered 
their  city,  and  became  tributary  to  the  Etrus'  cans ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  when,  soon  after,  Porsenna  was  defeated  in  a  war  with  the 
Latins,  the  Romans  embraced  the  opportunity  to  regain  their  inde- 
pendence. 

8.  It  was  only  while  the  attempts  of  the  Tarquins  to  regain  the 

1.  dwwmj  now  CkiuH,  wm  a  town  of  BtHiria,  sltcuited  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rlTtr 
ClAnia,  a  trlbntary  of  the  Tiber,  about  eighty-live  mllet  north-west  fh>m  Rome.  {Map  Ne.  Yin.) 
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tkrone  ezeiied  alttran,  and  the  Btrofl'  can  war  OMilbaed,  thai  the  goT- 
OTmnent  imder  the  first  oonepoto  was  adminifflered  with  juatioe  and 
XBoderation.  WhoD  these  dangers  were  oyer,  tiie  patricians  again 
began  to  exert  their  tyranny  over  the  plebeians,  and  as  nearly  all 
the  wealth  of  the  State  had  been  engrossed  by  the  former,  the  latter 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  differing  little  from  the  most  abject 
slarerj.  A  deoree  against  a  pleb^an  debtor  made  not  only  him, 
httt  his  diildren  also,  slaves  to  the  creditor,  who  might  imprison, 
sootuge,  or  otherwise  maltreat  <them. 

9.  The  contentions  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  at 
length  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  time  of  war  the  latter  re- 
foaed  to  enlist ;  and  as  the  consols,  for  some  cause  now  unknown, 
conld  not  be  confided  in,  ^e  plebeians  were  induced  to  consent  to 
the  creation  of  a  dieUUoTy  who,  during  six  months,  had  in.  office  of 
sofireme  power,  not  only  over  patricians,  plebeians,  and  McrAtoa. 
consols,  bnt  also  over  the  laws  themselves.  Under  a  former  law  of 
Valerius  the  people  had  the  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
consul  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ;  but  from  the  decision 
of  the  dictator  there  was  no  appeal,  and  as  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  this  office  gave  additional  power  to  the  patrician  orders 

10.  Boring  a  number  of  years  (Uctators  continued  to  be  appointed 
Hk  times  of  great  public  danger ;  but  they  gave  only  a  temporary 
ealm  to  the  popular  dissensions.  It  was  during  a  war  with  the  Vol- 
•eians'  and  Sabines  that  the  long-accumulating  resentment  of  the 
pldiwianB  against  the  patricians  first  broke  forlh  in  open  iv.  plebeian 
insorrection.  An  old  man,  haggard  and  in  rags,  pale  iMsuKBionoN. 
and  Punishing,  escaping  from  his  creditor's  prison,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  emel  treatment,  implored  the  aid  of  the  people.  A  crowd 
gathered  around  him.  He  showed  them  the  scars  that  he  had  re- 
ceived m  war,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a  brave  captain  who  had 
Iboght  for  his  country  in  eight  and  twenty  battles.  His  house  and 
fium-yard  having  been  plundered  bythe  enemy  in  the  Etrus'  can  war, 

L  The  VtiieiaMa  were  Oie  moti  ionthem  of  the  tribes  that  Inhabited  Litiam.  Their  terri- 
loir,  «w<*f»«M»^  along  the  coast  southward  ftom  Antlom  about  fifty  miles,  swarmed  with  cities 
med  wBh  a  hardy  and  warlike  race.    {MtMpa  Nos.  Vm.  and  X.) 

a.  The  ofBce  o(dietat9r  had  eadated  at  Alba  and  other  Latin  towns  long  before  this  time. 
Ite  aathority  of  all  the  other  magistrates,  exo^t  thai  of  the  tribunes,  (see  p.  13S^;  ceased  aa 
soon  as  the  dictator  was  appointed.  He  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  easept  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  knights  and  senators,  and  teom  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal ;  bot  for 
any  abuse  of  his  power  he  might  be  called  to  account  after  his  resignation  or  the  ezpbnation  of 
Us  term  of  office.  At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  from  the  patrician  ranks  only ;  but  aboat  the 
JMT  356  fi.  C.  it  was  opened  by  C.  Marcius  to  the  plebeians  also.    See  Niebvhr's  Aums  1. 87& 
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ftmiae  had fiist  oompriM  luvi  t^  b^  Uf  ftU,  asd  tben  to  borvow; 
and  whe^i  he  oo«ld  not  pay,  Ub  ef  editors  had  ohtaiaed  judgment 
egainat  him  aad  hU  two  soqub,  and  had  pot  them  in  ohaina.  (4^ 
B.  C.) 

1 1.  Confueioa  and  uproar  spread  through  the  eity.  AU  who  had 
been  pledged  for  debt  were  clsamoroas  for  relief;  the  people  spmiad 
the  summons  to  enlist  in  the  I^ons ;  eompnlsion  was  impossible, 
and  the  Seoate  knew  not  how  to  aet«  At  length  the  promises  of  the 
consuls  appeased  the  tumult ;  bat  finallj  the  plebeians,  after  hanng 
been  repeatedly  deceived,  deserted  their  officers  in  the  very  midst 
of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  Mods  Saoer,^  or  the  Sacred  Mount, 
within  three  miles  of  £ove,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  vast  iwd- 
titude  of  their  diso<mtented  brethren.  (493  B.  0.) 

12.  After  much  negotiati<m,  a  reeoneiliation  was  finally  e&eled 
on  the  terms  that  all  contracts  of  uosolvent  debtors  should  be  can* 
oelled ;  that  those  who  had  incurred  slavery  for  debt  should  reoovur 
their  freedom ;  that  the  Valerian  law  should  be  enforced,  and  ttiat 
two  annual  magistrates,  (afterwards  increased  to  five,)  called  triA- 

T.  iwBmas  ^'tes,^  whose  persons  were  to  be  inviolable,  should  be 

or  THE     chosen  by  the  people  to  watch  over  their  rights,  and  pre* 

psopLE.     ^^^  ^^^  abuses  of  authority.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 

power  of  the  tribunes,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  eventually  acquired  a 

preponderating  influence  in  the  State,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

monarchical  supremacy.^ 

13.  During  the  same  year  that  the  office  of  the  tribunes  was 
(treated,  a  perpetual  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  (493  B.  C.) 
and  seven  years  later  with  the  Hernicians,  who  inhabited  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Litium,  both  (m  terms  of  perfect  equality  m  the 
contractbg  parties,  and  not,  as  before,  on  the  basis  of  Boman  sufye' 

1.  The  Mont  Sattr^  or  "  Sacred  MQuntaUi,'*  is  a  low  range  of  sasdatoDe  hills  extewiisg 
along  the  right  banic  of  the  Anio,  near  its  confluence  with  the  liber,  about  three  miles  ttom 
iM«f9  NoiL  Vin.  and  X.) 


a.  The  uihwMs  of  ike  pooplo  wore  no  external  marks  of  distinction ;  but  an  ofBccr  called 
araUn-  attended  them,  to  clear  tlie  way  and  sunmKMi  peoi^e.    Their  chief  power  at  toil  oon- . 
sisted  in  preventing,  or  arresting,  by  the  word  veto,  ^*- 1  forbid,"  any  measure  whieh  lh«f 
thought  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

b.  After  the  plebeians  had  withdrawn  to  the  *<  Sacred  Moimt,**  the  Senate  despatched  an 
emliasey  of  ten  men,  headed  by  Menenius  Agilppa,  to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  Agrlppa  is 
said,  on  tUs  occasion,  to  hare  related  to  the  people  the  since  well-known  fhble  of  the  Belly  and 
the  Members.  The  latter,  provoked  at  seeing  all  the  fhdts  of  their  toil  and  care  applied  to 
the  oae  of  the  belty,  reftned  to  perfonn  any  more  labor ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
body  was  in  danger  of  periihing.  The  people  understood  the  morel  of  the  fable,  and  were 
nM4y  to  eater  upon  a  negotiation. 
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riiMilf .  nmm  lei^at  nwk  mtk  ciUm  ilttt  were  oAoe  niljeot  to 
tlie  Bomaoi^  alMnr  thiit  the  Bomaa  power  Iiad  beea  gresdy  dimiii- 
iflked  Ivf  Ibe  plftbeiMi  and  eristaertEiie  eontentione  in  the  eerlj  yeats 
ofdieKepvblio. 

14.  In  Ihe  tntorval  between  theee  treaties,  oeennred  important 
wais  with  the  YolseiaDe  and  iBqaia&s.*     Tiie  hietorieal  yj,  yoisoiAii 
eontradictiona  of  tbie  period  are  eo  uiimereii%  that  little  amd  Mtm^ 
letianoe  ean  be  plaeedon  tiie  detaila  of  theee  ware;  bat    ^^  ^^^' 
it  18  evident  tbat  the  YoleQttM  and  JBqniana  were  defeated,  and  that 
Gaiiis  ManBhii, «  Boman  nobleman,  aoquired  the  mmaane  of  GorioUL- 
nue  from  hie  biwrery  at  ibB  wptMte  of  the  Yolaoian  town  of  Ooriett* 
and  that  LuoinB  (j^otive,  ealled  Oineinndtu,  aeqnired  great  die- 
tinelion  by  hie  oondnot  of  the  war  against  the  JBqntane.    OorioUnqs 
befamged  to  the  patrioian  order,  and  wae  an  enemy  of  the  tribunea; 
«id  it  is  related  diat  when,  during  a  &mine,  a  Sioilian  prinee  aent  a 
lai|ge  supply  of  com  to  relieve  the  dietrewes  of  the  citiaene,  Oorkrii' 
n«8  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the  plebeians  should  not  sluute  {n 
the  snbsidy  until  ihey  had  soKrendered  the  priTil^gss  whioh  they  had 

•aeqpured  by  their  recent  secession. 

15.  The  rage  of  the  plebeians  was  ezeited  by  this  propositioii,  and 
they  woidd  have  proceeded  to  violence  against  Ooriol&iMft,  had  not 
the  tribunea  sumnoned  him  to  trial  Ix^ore  the  assembly  of  die  pee- 
pl&  The  senators  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  save  him,  but  the 
eonuncms  condemned  him  to  exile.  Enraged  by  this  treataient,  he 
went  over  to  the  Y<dseiana — was  apponited  a  gensral  in  their  armies 
— and,  after  d^eating  the  Romans  in  several  en^gag^BMnts,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  whioh  must  have  surrendered  had  not  a  deputation  of 
Boman  matrons,  headed  by  die  wife  and  the  mother  of  Goriol4nus, 
preiailed  upon  him  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peaee.  It  is 
said  that  on  his  return  to  the  Yolsoians  he  lost  his  life  in  a  popular 
tiinndt  ^  but  a  tradition  relates  that  he  lived  to  a  very  adv«tfioed  ag^, 
and  that  he  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  "  How  ™ii«My^^  is  the  con- 
dition  of  an  old  man  in  banishm^anf 

16.  It  is  related  that  during  the  war  with  the  iBquians  the  eaemj 
had  surrpunded  the  Boman  consul  in  a  defile,  where  there  was  neitiber 
forage  for  the  horses  nor  food  for  the  men.    In  this  extremity,  the 

L  Tb«  JEfuiAus  dwelt  prindpally  !n  the  upper  yalley  of  the  Anlo,  north  of  that  atream,  and 
b<lPHontt»ari»IWMifllfceM>wL    (JTiif' No«.  Vm.  and  X.) 

%  Orf«N  li  mppo&tft  to  fewre  been  about  tweoty^wo  or  twenty^imb  mlleB  souOi-eaflkfrom 
Bomai  Ahiittrtrknei>inib7theMmeorAroiiC»0<9oe,tetliouglit,witbflomedegreeofprob* 
»MBty^  to  r&tptmm  ft»  lile  of  tlHi  andent  VoUdm  dty.    (JK^No-X.) 
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Senate  aii4  people  ohoie  OmoinnAtiu  dietetor,  aod  Bendliig  in  Wie 
to  infortn  him  of  kis  eleciioB)  the  deptitiM  found  hbn  8it  work  in  his 
field,  dreesed  in  the  plain  habit  of  a  Roman  fiurmw.  After  he  had 
put  on  his  toga,  or  cloak,  that  he  might  receive  the  measage  of  &e 
.  Senate  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  was  sainted  as  dictator,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  city.  He  soon  raised  an  army,  sorrounded  the  enemj, 
and  took  their  whole  forco  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days, 
having  accomplished  thedeliveranoe  of  his  country,  resigned  his 
power,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.* 

1 7.  The  first  acquisitions  of  territory  made  by  the  Bomaas  i^pear 
to  have  been  divided  among  the  people  at  large ;  but  of  late  the  con- 
quered  lands  had  been  suiOfered  to  pass,  by  connivance,  occupation,  or 
purchase,  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  patrioiaiis.  The  complaints 
of  the  plebeians  on  this  subject  at  length  induced  one  of  the  consuls, 
Spurius  Cassius,  to  propose  a  division  of  recently-conquered  lands 
into  small  estates,  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  he  maintained,  were 
justly  entitled  to  their  proportionate  share,  as  their  valor  and  labors 
had  helped  to  acquire  them.  But  while  this  proposition  alarmed 
the  Senate  and  patricians  with  danger  to  Cheir  property,  the  motives 
of  Oassius  appear  to  have  been  distrusted  by  all  classes,  for  he  was 
eharged  with  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and,  being  oonvict(Bd,  was  ig- 
nominiously  beheaded,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground.  (458  B.  C.) 

18.  Still  the  people  continued  to  demand  a  share  in  the  conquered 
lands,  now  forming  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  evading  the  dificulty,  the  Senate  kept  the  nation  almost  constantly 
involved  in  war.  During  thirty  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Cas- 
sius, the  history  of  the  Republic  is  occupied  with  desultory  wars 
waged  against  the  iSquians  and  Yolscians,  and  with  continued  strug- 
gles between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  length  the  tribunes 
succeeded  in  getting  their  number  increased  from  five  to  ten,  when 
the  Senate,  despairing  of  being  able  to  divert  the  people  any  longer 
firom  l^eir  purpose,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  ten  persons, 

VII.  THB     hence  called  decern*  virs^  who  were  to  compile  a  body  of 
DBODcnu.  )aws  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  exercise  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government  until  the  laws  should  be  completed.     (451  B.  0.) 

19.  After  several  months*  deliberation,  this  body  produced  a  code 

0.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  atory  of  dnohmAtitt  fonned  th«  nl^t  of  «  beMitiF- 
M  poem,  to  the  subitance  of  which  mott  writeis  have  given  the  cradit  of  historical  «tttbei»> 
tidty,  although  Niebohr  has  ihown  that  the  troth.of  the  tagend  wUl  boI  atand  the  teat  of 
oriticinn.    (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13&-«.  and  ArDold*a  Rome,  i.  pp.  IH-^  and  aotesO 
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of  IswS)  eDgmTen  on  ten  tftbles,  which  oontioued,  down  to  the  thuD 
of  the  emperora^  to  be  the  IwsiB  of  the  oivil  and  penal  jarifipmdeBee 
of  the  Roman  people,  thongh  almoet  eonoealed  from  view  under  the 
enoitnoiie  mass  of  additions  piled  npon  it.  The  new  oonstitution 
anned  at  estkUiahittg  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  citiaKne,  and  there 
wasashowof  dividing  the  great  officesof  State  equally  between  patri- 
eiaDfl  and  plebeians,  bat  the  ezaot  oharaeter  of  the  ten  tcUee  oannot 
BOW  be  aatidhetorily  distinguished  from  two  others  thalwvre  sub- 
8equen%  enacted. 

20.  Alter  the  ^udc  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  completed,  all  classes 
muted  in  eontiniidng  their  office  for  another  year ;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  patrioians  and  plebeians  was  elected ;  but  the  former  appear 
to  have  sou^^t  seats  in  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  bvetthpow- 
ing  tiie  oonatitution.  The  decemvirs  now  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
maeted  two  isdditional  taUes  of  laws,  by  which  the  pfebeians  were 
greatly  oppressed,  for,  among  the  laws  attribute  to  tibe  tUmhe  tal^etf, 
we  find  that  although  all  classes  were  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
debt,  yet  tlie  pledgmg'of  the  person  affeoted  plebeians  onlyj—^hat  the 
latter  were  ezcladed  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands,-^tbAt 
their  intermarriage  with  patricnans  was  prohibited,-^hd  tint  consuls 
could  be  eleoted  from  the  patrieian  order  only.  Mor^rer,  the  de- 
eemvira  now  refused  to  kfy  down  the  powers  of  government  which 
hid  bean  temporarily  granted  them,  and,  secretly  supported  by  the 
patrieiaDfiy  nded  witfioat  control,  liras  establishing  a  tyrannical  oB- 
garelrir. 

21.  At  length  a  private  injury  aeoomplisfacd  what  wrongs  of  a 
mere  publie  nature  l»d  Mled  to  effect  Appius  Ohmdivs,  a  leadmg 
decemvir,  had  folloi  in  love  with  the  beauttfhl  Virginia,  daaghter  of 
Yhrgioias,  a  patrioian  t>ffioer ;  but  finding  her  betrothed  to  another,  in 
order  to  aeeomplish  his  purpose  he  prooored  a  base  dependtmt  to 
claim  her  as  his  slave.  As  had  been  ccneerted,  Virgiiiia  was  brou^t 
before  the  tribmal  of  Appnu  himself,  idio,  by  an  iniquitous  decision, 
ordered  her  to  be  surrendered  to  the  claimant.  It  was  then  that  the 
&tracted  father^  having  no  other  means  of  preserviDg  his  daughter's 
honor,  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence  of  the  court  a^d  the 
aaembled  pai^la  (448  B.  C.) 

22.  A  general  indignation  against  die  decemvirs  spread  throxigb  the 
eity ;  the  amij  took  part  with  the  people ;  the  power  of  tiio  deesBi* 
virs  WBB  oftfftiirtrwn ;  and  lihe  ancient  forms  of  government  were  i^e- 
stored ;  while  adcUilonaL  rights  were  opnoeded  to  the  .eQBW&eii%'hf 
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gtting  to  ilietr  ¥ftte6|  ia  wMa  e$amr  ite  wAmS^<ii  law.  AppStn, 
hvfhg  been  inpMehed,  died  ui  priiOB,  prAably  by  hk  own  hBOMl, 
bof ore  ti^  dfQP  ijj^IMMAtdd  for  bis -triiL 

•  23.  Other  pkbeiiii  innoTationB  followed.  After  a  dtffiooU  etrui^ 
f^  the  marrii^  law  wiui  r^ealed,  (B.  C.  446,)  and  two  yeara  later 

*  BuUtary  triboaeB^  with  oanflalar  powers,  were  ohee^  from  the  pk- 
beiaa  raidK&  One  important  duty  of  the  eoomda  had  been  the  taking 
of  the  ee»mm  onoe  in  every  five  years,  and  a  new  di8tvib«tio&  of  tbe 
people,  at  such  times,  among  the  different  classes  or  raida^  aooording 
to  their  prc^rty,  diaraater,  and  fomiUea  Bnt  the  patridans,  un- 
wiUii^  that  ibis  power  shonld  devoke  t^n  the  pW»eians,  stipdaled 
that  these  duties  of  the  oonsnlar  cSke  should  be  du^jeined  from  the 
nilitary  tribuieflhip,  and  conferred  npen  two  new  eiioers  of  patrioiain 

mLomoB  birth,  who  were  denomin«ted  omsors,'*  and  tfaws  the 
or  cnsoaa,  long-eentinnad  efforts  of  the  people  to  obtain,  firon  their 
ewti  number)  the  electimi  of  offieers  with  lull  consular  powers,  wen 
dafeate<i 

24.  ButwUlediaseMionseoiitittnedtomarkthedomedioeoaiieiiB 

of  the  BooMns  with  the  appearanoe  ef  divUed  strength  and  wasted 

enavgies^  the  state  of  affiurs  presented  a  differettt  aspeet  to  the  ear- 

Monding  pei^le.    They  saw  in  Roum^  only  a  natien  of  mtriors  tha* 

tad  already  reaoreiied  tiie  strength  it  had  lest  by  arwroluiliauDy 

ehangt  of  government^  and  that  was  now  marching  on  to  inveaBad 

dominion  withont  any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wears  iit  had  to 

maintain.     Y 6ii,*  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  the  Btrasoan 

eitUs,  had  long  been  a  oheok  to  the  pgogress  of  the  RomanB  north  of 

4he  Tiber,  and  had  often  ionght  ooeasion  to  pro^ohn  hostOilws  with 

IK.  VAS    tho  yodngnf)nblic.    At  lengtii  the  chief  of  tbs  people 

wm  y£u.  ef  Ytti  put  to  death  ^  ftoman  ambassMbni ;  and  the 

Roman  8en«to»  being  reAiaed  saturfGnotaen  for  the  ontn^ge,  formally 

VOMibed  that  Y4u  ihonU  be  destfoyed. 

3&.  The  Btnisoen  armies  that  auurahad  to  the  ralkf  oif  Y^ii  w«re 

1.  m;  mmieroiu  remaliM  of  which  stiU  exist,  wu  about  twelTo  mllfie  north  from  Borne,  at 
a]amiMrkii0inibyaeMiiMofi»JiiMfoJhni«M.   {Jhptmm^mtiatAX,) 

tu  AA!toikyrlimtdiriyoffhee«M9r«irafethatorfaMpeetlng  the  morals  of  the  people.  Thof 
had  the  power  of  infllotliis  ▼■flooi  mirto  of  dJegrsee  np»n  ihoei  idio  ilwm  ii  rt  It,    saeh  asfBi^ 
«hiiliag  a  seoidor  frtmi  the  Benete4ioaw--4epriTii«  a  loiilM  of  hii  ptf^ 
ttke  pnper  ctn  of  tt  ;-*«]id  of  pimishiog^  In  various  ways,  those  who  did  not  ectltlTSle  their 
PMrts  prs|isnj-A4bMe  «l»  llfvd  «» loas  «ttMaMie«---«i^ 

alB,  Th«jhadohsiseialsa,erthe  piiMIevoifcS|«Mditf  Irtltag  o«l-theiFiMltlaa«s.  Iftt 
oStoeoT  oensor  was  esteemed  highly  honorable.   In  aUnsion  to  the  severity  with  whleh  Oato 
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repMledly  defeated  by  the  Roman  legions,  and  the  people  of  Y^ 
were  fimllj  tsompelled  to  shtit  tkemselyes  np  in  their  city,  which  was 
ttken  by  iJie  Roman  dictator,  Camillns,  after  a  blockade  and  siege 
rf  nearly  ten  years.  (396  B.  C.)  The  spoil  taken  from  the  con- 
quered city  was  giren  to  the  army,  the  captiyes  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  the  ornaments  and  images  of  the  gods  were 
tansferred  to  Rome.  The  oonqnerors  also  wreaked  their  yengeance 
en  ike  toims  whi<^  had  aided  V ^ii  in  the  war,  and  the  Roman  territory 
was  extended  farther  north  of  the  Tiber  than  at  any  preyious  period. 

26.  But  while  the  Romans  were  enjoying  the  imaginary  security 
wiiidi  these  saccessfril  wars  had  giyen  them,  they  were  suddenly  as- 
noled  by  a  new  enemy,  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  Ro- 
naa  name.  Daring  the  recent  Btmsean  wars,  a  yast  horde  of  barbar 
nans  of  tibe  (Gallic  or  Celtic  raoe  had  crossed  the  Alps  x  oaluc 
from  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north,  and  had  sat  down  mvAnoK* 
ID  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  country  known  as  Cisalpine 
Ganl.'  Tradition  relates  that  an  injured  citizen  of  Clusimn,  an 
Siraaeaii  city,  went  oyer  the  mountains  to  these  Ghrals,  taking  with 
Um  a  quantity  of  the  fruits  and  wines  of  Italy,  and  promised  these 
rude  people  that  if  they  would  leaye  their  own  inhospitable  country 
and  fclkw  bim,  the  land  which  produced  all  these  good  thiiigs 
dioidd  be  theirs,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  an  unwarlike  raoe;  where- 
upon the  whole  Oallic  people,  with  their  women  and  children,  crossed 
1^  Alps,  and  marched  direct  to  Olusium.  (391  B.  0.) 

27.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  of  Clusium  sought  aid  from  the  Bo* 
toans,  who  sent  three  of  the  nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Rrenmis, 
or  ehieftain  of  the  Gauls,  but  as  the  lattor  treated  them  with  deririon, 
Hiey  fergot  their  sacred  diaracter  as  ambassadors,  and  joined  the 
Ohaiass  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers.  Immediately  Brem^us 
ordered  a  retreat,  that  he  might  not  be  guilty  of  shedding  the  Uood 
of  ambassadors,  and  forthwith  demanded  satisfaotion  of  the  Roman 
aenaAe;  and  when  this  was  refused  he  broke  up  his  camp  before 
dusittn  and  took  up  his  march  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  seyenty 
tteuMad  of  bis  people. 

2&  Eleyen  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Al'  ia,'  a  batt]e 


L  atti^ims  Omii  munk^  "Ckwl  tM>  akto  of  th»  Aiph^  to  diiOiigiddi  U  ftom**OmltM- 
|«^ *•  Alpt,*' enlMMtA  aH  <tei  p«liM  WHovtkMn  lldj  ttaft  w»  watered  br  the  rim  I^ 
aBdliBaniiMrawlrfMei1a%«deiidli««Dallieath*  AditatfeeoMk  to  tte  river  IfaibtoQD,eiid 
eailMTMenooMfcto'ttie liver Maem.    (AreyNo.IX.) 

a«lM.tr<a,wnrlba.^to,vMs  a  ttMH  Maan  titot  tMrad  iHto  the  TItar  fraai  (ha  eaM, 
(jr4iNa.X) 
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was  fought,  and  the  Bomans,  forty  thooBand  in  number,  were  defeat- 
ed. (390  B.  C.)  Brennus  meditated  a  sudden  march  to  Eome  to  oon- 
summate  his  victory,  but  his  troops,  abandoning  themselves  to  pillage, 
rioting,  and  drunkenness,  refiised  to  obey  the  voice  of  their  leader, 
and  thus,  the  attack  being  delayed,  the  existence  of  the  Boman  na- 
tion was  saved.  The  defeat  on  the  Al'  ia  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  but  a  thousand  armed  Bomans  took  possession  of 
the  capitol  and  the  citadel,  and  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  post  to  the  last  extremity,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns,  bearing  with 
them  their  riches,  and  the  principal  objects  of  their  religious  venera- 
tion. But  while  the  rest  of  the  people  quitted  their  homes,  eighty 
priests  and  patricians  of  the  highest  rank,  deeming  it  intolerable  to 
survive  the  republic  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  sat  down  in  the 
Fonun/  in  their  festal  robes,  awaiting  deatL 

29.  Onward  came  the  Gauls  in  battle  array,  with  horns  and 
trumpets  blowing,  but  finding  the  walls  deserted,  they  burst  open  the 
gates  aiid  entered  the  city,  which  they  found  desolate  and  death-like. 
They  marched  cautiously  on  till  they  came  to  the  Forum,  where,  in 
solemn  stillness,  sat  the  aged  priests,  and  chiefis  of  the  senate,  look- 
ing like  beings  of  another  world.  The  wild  barbarians,  seised  with 
awe  at  sa<^  a  spectacle,  doubted  whether  the  gods  had  not  oome 
down  to  save  the  city  or  to  avenge  it.     At  length  a  Gaul  went  up  to 

,  one  of  the  priests  and  gently  stroked  his  white  beard,  but  the  old  man 
indignantly  repelled  the  insolence  by  a  stroke  of  his  ivory  sceptre. 
He  was  cat  down  on  the  spot,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  a 
general  massacre.  Then  the  plundering  commenced :  fires  broke  out 
in  several  quarters ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  houses  on  the  Pal'  atine,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.* 
(390  B.  C.) 

30.  The  Gauls  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  citadel,  but 
in  vain.  They  attempted  to  climb  up  the  rooks  in  the  night,  but 
the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Ji\bo  awoke  Mai^ 
cus  Man'  lius,  who  hurled  the  foremost  Gaul  headlong  down  the 

1.  The  Boman  Fbrum  was  a  large  open  space  between  theOapitoline  and  Pal'  atine  hflls,  sor* 
rounded  by  portleoe,  ahopa,  Ac,  where  aaaembUes  of  the  people  were  generally  held,  Jnatloe 
admfntatered,  and  public  bosineM  traaMcted.  It  la  now  a  mere  open  apaoe  atrewed  Ibr  fhe 
moat  pan  with  ruins,  wMeh,  In  the  oonrse  of  oeaturiea,  have  aoeumulated  to  such  an  estoni  as 
to  raise  the  aurftoe  from  Ifteen  to  tweolyf^  above  ttaaiMienilevQL   80ep.582. 

a.  DUferent  wittin  have  shrn  the  date  of  the  taking  of  Eome  by  the  Gauk,  (torn  369  to 
386B.C. 
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pwdlplBOi  tad  {MWTttited  the  iaoent  of  ^MMie  iriio  ware  mouDtnig  aftw 
him.  At  length  fiumine  began  to  be  felt  bj  the  garriaoii.  But  the 
hoit  of  the  besiegera  iras  graduaUy  meltiiig  away  by  sic^ess  and 
wanty  and  Bramiis  agreed,  tar  a  tiioaaand  pounds  of  gold,  to  qatt 
Aeme  and  ita  temtory.  According  to  the  old  Boman  legend,  Oa- 
ndFhiB  entered  the  dty  mih  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being 
weigjbed,  and  mdeily  aoooaling  Brennns,  and  saying,  ^^  It  is  the  oostom 
of  OS  Bomans  to  ransom  our  ooimlTy,  not  with  gold,  but  with  iron," 
erdered  the  gold  to  be  oarried  back  to  the  temple^  whereupon  a  bat- 
de  eosaed,  and  the  Gasds  were  driyen  from  the  city.  A  more  pioba- 
ble  soeoont,  however,  relates  that  the  Gank  were  snddeikly  called 
home  to  protect  &eir  own  country  from  kq  mvaskm  of  the  Venetians.* 
Aeoording  to  Polybins  this  great  Gallic  invasion  took  place  in  the 
same  year  that  the  '^  peace  of  Antaloidas'^  was  oonolndad  between 
Ihe  flffceks  and  Persians.    (See  p.  89.) 

dl.  The  walls  and  houses  of  Borne  had  now  to  be  built  anew,  and 
wgraat  did  the  task  i^ypear  that  the  citinons  clamored  for  a  resMval 
te.T^;  but  the  persuasion  of  Oamil'lus,  and  a  ludi^  omen,  in* 
isoed  tbam  to  remain  in  their  ancient  situaticm.  Tet  they  were  not 
iBewed  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  in  peace,  for  the  snxvounding  na* 
tbaa,  the  Sabines  only  excepted,  made  war  upon  them ;  but  their 
afclMka  vere  repelled,  and  one  after  another  they  were  made  to  yield 
la  the  swmy  of  Borne,  which  ultimately  became  the  sover^gn  city  of 

as.  Soon  afW  the  rebuilding  of  the  dtj  the  old  contests  between 
(ke  patricians  and  plebeians  were  renewed,  with  all  their  formMr  vio- 
leaee.    The  cruelties  excKciaed  towards  helpless  credit-  zi.  plibxun 
OM  afpear  to  have  arowed  the  sympaUiie84>f  the  patrimn  ^<^/^' 
Men'  Hue,  the  brav»  defnider  of  the  capitoly  for  he  sold      nisn. 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  iaheritaaoe^  and  declared  tlMt  so  long 
ass  sngle  pound  renained  no  Boman  should  be  carried  into  bostfh^ 
for  debt    Henceforward  he  was  regarded  as.  the-patvea  of  the  pomT) 
buifor  iome  hasty  words  ints  tbrowa  into  prisoii  fo^  slandei^g  the 
govunmieiit,  and  for  seditleii.    Beleased  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, he  was  afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  to  kingly  authority  ; 
snd  the  more  common  account  states  that  he  was  convicted  of  treason, 
aad  santeneed  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarp^ao  rook,  the 
s^e  of  his  former  glory.    But  another  account  states  that,  being 

L  Ibe  reneUnu  were  «  people  of  ancient  Italy  who  dwelt  north  of  the  moathe  of  the  Po, 
nwmd  Um  beMl-watens  of  the  Adriatic.    (Map  No.  Vm.) 

10 
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m  iiurarreotioii,  and  in  possenicm  of  th«  otpitol,  a  treadieroiifl  daipe 
kurled  him  down  ^e  precipice.^    (384  B.  C.) 

33.  The  plebeians  moarned  the  hkte  of  Man'  lins,  but  his  deatii 
was  a  patrician  triumph.  The  oppreasion  of  the  plebeians  now  in* 
creased,  nntil  nniyersal  distren  prevailed :  debtors  were  eveij  day 
consigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to  private  dungeons ;  the  number 
of  free  oiUzens  was  visibly  decreasmg;  those  who  remained  wore  re» 
duced  to  a  state  of  dependence  by  their  debts,  and  Eome  was  on  the 
point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  ol^^arohy,  when  her  dedfau 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  two  men  who  changed  the  Cute 
of  their  ooontty  and  of  the  world. 

34.  The  authors  of  the  great  reform  in  the  constitntion  were  Li» 
dnins  Stole  and  Lucius  Seztius.  Confining  themselves  strictly  t6 
the  paths  permitted  by  the  laws,  they  saooeeded,  after  a  stmggle  of 
five  years  against  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  in  obtaining 
&r  the  plebeians  an  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  all  possible 
guanmtees  for  their  preservation.  (376  to  371  B.  C.)  The  history 
of  the  strug^e  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here.  As  on  a  form«r 
oeeaaioii,  it  was  only  in  the  last  extremity,  when  the  pe<^le  hmd 
taken  up  amis,  and  gathered  together  upon  the  Aventine,  that  t4e 
patrician  senate  yiehied  its  sanction  to  the  three  bills  brought  forwaari 
by  Lioinius.  The  first  abolished  the  military  tribune^ip,  and  gained 
for  the  plebeiaas  a  share  in  the  oonsolship  :  the  second  r^nlated  the 
shares,  divisions,  and  rents,  of  the  public  lands :  the  third  regulated 
tile  rate  of  interest,  gave  present  relief  to  unfortunate  debtors,  and 
secured  personal  freedom  against  Ae  rapaeity  of  creditors.    To  save 

xi|.  omcB  something  from  the  general  wreck  of  their  power,  the 
or  nATOB.  patricians  stipulated  that  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
consul  should  be  exercised  by  a  new  officer  with  the  tiUeof  FrtOorf 
chosen  fnm.  the  patricxan  order;  yet  within  thirty^five  years  afltar 
the  passage  of  the  laws  of  Lioimus,  not  only  the  praUnrship,  but  the 
dietetorship  sAse,  was  opened  to  the  fdeboMis. 

35.  The  legislation  of  Licinius  freed  Borne  from  mtemal  diiBeB- 
sions,  and  gave  new  development  to  her  strength  and  warlike  ener- 

1.  Tk^frmian  ir««  JudieUa  magiattstoa,— oflken  aiiBweriiig  to  the  modern  chief-justice  or 
cfatnoellor.  the  modern  Etagliih  forms  of  JudtcUl  jHweeedlngt  In  the  triiU  of  caiuei  ara 
tdDta ft«Qi Ummm obewfed hy the Bomm pnetoDh  AtSmkhatoneprvlorwasohpsfln;  ellev- 
nawdifWhenAieiciMnbeeemenwiMroiitAt  Bomc^aaetiMr  pnetorwM  added  to  fdmlnlster 
jaatloe  to  them,  or  hetweeo  them  and  the  dtlxens.  In  later  times  sabordinate  Jodget,  eaOed 
.proTteofad  prmtotf^  were  appolnled  to  admtaleier  JwtiM  In  the  pcoftnees. 

a.SeeVtebtihr,L87S. 
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giea.  OeeancmaUjr  the  GbxjIb  oame  down  ttom  tiie  north  and  m*de 
inroads  i^n  the  Boman  territories,  bat  they  were  inyariably  driTea 
bade  with  lofls ;  while  the  Btros'  cans,  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
Rome,  grew  lees  and  less  formidable,  from  repeated  defeats.  On  the 
sottth^  however,  a  new  and  dangerous  enemy  appeared  in  the  8am> 
nite'  confederacy,  now  in  the  fiilness  of  its  strength,  and  in  extent 
of  territory  and  population  hr  snperior  to  Rome  and  her  allie& 

36.  Gap'  na,*  a  wealthy  city  of  Campdnla,  haying  obtained  from 
Rome  the  promise  of  protection  agamst  die  Samnites,   ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Hie  latter  haughtily  engaged  in  the  war,  and  with  a  larger     shciiitb 
army  than  Rome  conld  muster  invaded  the  territory  of       ^^** 
Campinia,  but  in  two  desperate  battles  were  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
maaa     Two  years  later  tiie  Samnites  proffored  terms  of  peaoe, 
whieh  were  accepted.    (341  B.  0.)    A  league  with  the  Samnites  vp- 
pears  to  have  broken  the  connection  that  had  long  existed  between 
Rome  and  Litium,  and  although  the  latter  was  willing  to  submit  to 
a  common  government,  and  a  complete  union  as  one  nation,  yet  the 
Romans,  rejecting  all  compromise,  haughtily  determined  either  tiliat 
their  oity  must  be  a  Latin  town,  or  the  Latins  be  subject  to  Rons. 
The  result  of  the  Latin  war  was  the  annexation  of  all  Ldtium,  and 
of  Gaaq)^biia  also,  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic     (338  B.  C.) 

37.  The  Samnites  were  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  Roman 
eneroaohments  soon  involved  the  two  people  in  another  war.  T)|e 
Samnites  lost  several  battles,  but  under  ilieir  able  general  Pontivp 

they  effectuially  humbled  the  pride  of  Rome.     The  armies  of  the  -e^ 

two  Romaai  ccmsulsj  amountbg  to  twenty  thousand  men,  ^i^  nooirv 

wbUe  passing  through  a  narrow  defile  call  the  Gaudiae     sAMms 

Forks,*  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  in  this  situa-       ^^' 

tion,  unable  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat,  were  obliged  to  surrender. 

(321  B.  0.)    The  terms  of  Pontius  were  that  the  Roman  soldiers 

dimild  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  after  paasmg  under  the 

1.  Hw  SmmfUa  dw«lk  ft  the  dMaaoe  of  about  ninety  milee  sonth-eeat  ftom  Borne,  their 
tflRfloiy  Ijftng  between  Apulia  on  the  east  and  Gunpinia  and  L4ttiun  on  the  west.  (Mapt 
lCQ*.vaUandX> 

%  Oy'iMtibe  oajrftal  of  Ounpinia,  was  about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
TnMBT'niia,  (now  TnHnmoJ  dwut  one  hnndred  and  Sto  miles  sonth-eaat  from  Bone.  The 
fouinsor fie  aaeleat  MupMllMbra^ leld  to  have  been  eiyabie  of  (WBtetoli^  one  hoiiiNd 
nioMiMl  ipeolalon,  and  some  of  Ito  tombs,  k^  attest  Its  ancient  splendor  and  magnlSosBee. 
Two  and  a  half  nOes  from  the  ilte  of  the  ancient  city,  Is  the  modem  dty  of  Cap'  na,  on  the 
WlhamkerAnVtftaim   (JHvNaVm.) 

3l  the  Camdime  Fbrks  wsre  a  narrow  pass  In  the  Samnlte  terrltoiy,  ahoot  thlrty-ftpe  mUte 
iiBi  Mil  Sum  fteOy  wa.  1hepimntvril«yor.«ffy<<s,(erVk*«hladlAiVtlai>MttefrMB 
BMVfwlo^  li  tUm^  to  auww  t«  «ie  pMk 
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pke ;  tbat  there  ehonld  be  a  renewal  of  the  vodent  equal  allian<se 
between  Borne  and  Samninm,  and  a  reatoration  of  all  j^aoes  that 
toA  been  dq[»endent  upon  Bamniam  before  the  war.  For  the  folfil- 
ment'of  these  etipniations  the  oonsok  gare  their  oaths  in  the  nauie 
of  the  r^ublio,  and  PontioB  retained  six  hundred  Eoman  knights  aa 
hoBtagea 

38.  But  notwithstanding  the  recent  disaster,  and  the  htrd  fate 
that  mif^t  be  antioipated  for  the  hostages,  the  Boman  senate  imme- 
diately declared  Ae  peace  null  and  void,  and  decreed  that  those  who 
had  sworn  to  it  AovSid  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  In  vain  did  Pontius  demand  either  that  the 
whole  army  riiould  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  terms 
of  oapitulation  should  be  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  he  showed  magna- 
imniiy  of  soul  in  refusing  to  accept  the  consuls  and  other  officers 
whom  ihe  Romans  would  have  given  up  to  his  vengeance.  Not  long 
after,  tihe  six  hundred  hostages  were  restored,  but  on  what  conditions 
is  unknown. 

S9.  The  war,  being  again  renewed,  was  continued  with  brief  inter- 
vals bf  truce,  during  a  p^iod  of  thirty  years ;  and  althov|^  the  Sam- 

XV  THiED   ^^^^  ^"^'^  ■*  *^™®®  "^®^  ^y  Umbrians,*  Bftmpi'  cans, 

tAHNivB  and  Gkuls,  the  desperate  valor  of  the  Romans  repeatedly 
^**'  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The  last  ^reat  battle, 
which  occurred  fifty-one  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Saumlte  war,  and  whidi  decided  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
0amnium,  has  no  name  in  history,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
fi^ght  is  unknown,  but  its  importance  is  gathered  from  the  common 
statement  that  twenty  thousand  Samnites  were  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  ihat  among  the  latter  was 
FontiUB  hinffidf.  (B.  0.  292.)  He  was  led  in  chains  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  general,  but  the  senate  tarnished  its  honor 
by  ordering  tiie  old  man  to  execution.  (291  B.  C.)  One  year  after 
the  defeat  of  Pontius,  the.  Samnites  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  the  conquerors.     (290  B.  C) 

40.  The  Sanmite  wars  had  made  the  Romans  acquamted  with  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 

XVI.  wAu    ^^'^^^  *  pretext  for  war  with  Taren'  turn,  the  wealthiest 

WITH  TUK  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy.  The  Tarentines,  abandoned 
TARENTiNKfe.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  luxury,  had  often  eao^loyed  meroenavy  Gr»- 

1.  C%'lri«,t]»t<MflOff6fUwUiiiMttia,vtituk«rmrrti,o«t1«loa^ 
and  north  of  the  Sahlne  territory.    (Mapg  Nob.  \£ai.ailid  X.)  • '     • » 
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okn  troops  in  theb  wars  with  i^  mde  trtl>eft  bj  T^ich  tbej  were 
sorroimded,  and  now,  when  pressed  hy  the  Romans,  they  again  had 
leomme  to  foreign  dd,  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pjr'  rhns,  king 
of  Epfms,  who  has  preTiouiAy  been  brought  nnd^r  our  notice  in  con- 
nection with  events  in  (Grecian  history.     (See  p.  \66.) 

41.  Pyr'rhns,  ambitions  of  military  fame,  accepted  tlie  inTitatioti 
of  the  Tarentines,  and  passed  over  to  Taren'  torn  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  having  among  his  forces  twenty 
elephants,  the  first  of  those  animals  that  htfd  been  seen  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battle,  which  was  fought  with  the  consul  Lseyinus,  seven 
times  was  Pyr'  rhus  beaten  back,  and  to  his  elephants  he  was  finally 
indebted  for  his  victory.  (280  B.  C.)  The  valor  and  military  skilt 
of  the  Romans  astonished  Pyr'  rhus,  who  had  expected  to  encounter 
only  a  horde  of  barbarians.  As  he  passed  over  tiie  field  of  battle 
after  the  fight,  and  marked  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  who  had  fallen 
in  tbdt  ranks  without  turning  their  backs,  and  observed  their  counte- 
nances, stem  even  in  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  in  admiral- 
tion :  <<  With  what  ease  I  could  conquer  the  world  had  I  the  Ro« 
mans  for  soldiers,  or  had  diey  me  fbr  their  king.'' 

41^  Pyr'  rbns  now  tried  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose sent  to  Rome  his  friend  Oineas,  tiie  orator,  who  is  said  to  hav« 
won  more  towns  by  his  eloquence  than  Pyr'  rhus  by  his  arms ;  but 
all  his  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  Cineas  returned  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  Romans,  whose  city  he  said,  was  a  temple, 
and  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  The  war  was  renewed,  and 
in  a  second  battle  Pyr'  rhus  gained  a  dearly-bought  victory,  for  he 
left  the  flower  of  his  troops  on  the  field.  "  One  more  such  victory," 
be  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  ^*  and  I  am  undone." 
(279  B.  C.) 

43.  It  is  related  that  while  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
third  tune,  a  letter  wa«  brought  to  Fabricius,  the  Roman  consul  and 
eommander,  from  the  physician  of  Pyr'  rhus,  ojffering,  for  a  suitable 
reward,  to  poison  the  king,  and  that  Eabricius  thereupon  nobly  in- 
formed Pyr' rhus  of  the  treachery  that  was  plotted  against  him. 
When  the  message  was  brought  to  Pyr'  rhus,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  generosity  of  his  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  <*  It  would  be  easier 
to  turn  the  sun  from  his  course  than  Fabricius  from  the  path  of 
iicmor."  Not  to  be  outdone  m  magnanimity  he  released  all  his 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  soon  after,  withdrawhig  his  forces, 
passed  over  into  Sicily,  where  his  aid  had  been  reqoeated  by  the 
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&reek  cities  against  the  Gartiiaginkiifi.  (276B.  0.  Seep.  121.)  Be- 
taming  to  Italy  after  an  absenoe  of  three  yean,  he  raiewed  hostili- 
ties with  the  Romans,  bat  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  oonsol 
Gorins  Dentatus,  after  which  he  left  Italy  with  predpitation,  and 
sought  to  renew  his  broken  fortones  in  the  Grecian  wars.  The  de- 
parture of  Pyr'  rfaus  was  soon  followed  by  the  &11  of  Taren'  tnm, 
and  the  establishment  of  Roman  supremacy  over  all  Italy,  firom  the 
Rubioon'  and  the  Arnos,'  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Umbria  and 
Btruria,  to  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan'  sea  to  the 
Adriat'  ic. 

44.  Sovereigns  of  all  Italy,  the  Romans  now  began  to  extend  their 
influence  abroad.  Two  years  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr'  rhus,  Ptol'  emy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
Rome  by  embassy,  and  the  Roman  senate  honored  the  proposal  by 
sending  ambassadors  in  return,  with  rich  presents,  to  Alezandna^ 
j^  interference  with  the  affiiirs  of  Sicily,  soon  after,  brought  on  a 
war  with  Oarthage,  at  this  time  a  powerful  republic,  superior  in 
strength  and  resources  to  the  Roman.  From  this  period  the  Roman 
annals  begin  to  embrace  the  histories  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  oitde  rapidly  enlarges  until  all  the  then  known  world  is  drawn 
within  the  yortez  of  Roman  ambition. 


SECTION  III. 


THS  BOXAN  BKPUBUO,  moX  THX  BBOINVIirG  OF  THE  OAaTHAQINIAW  WABS, 

268   B.  0 ,   TO  THB  BKDUCnON  OF  GBKBOB  AND  OAETHAOB  TO  TBE 

CONDITION  OF  BOXAN  rBOYINOSS :  146B.a  =  ll7  TKABS. 

AKAIiTSIB.  1.  G«ographical  aooonnt  of  CiiRTBAaB.  [Tuali.}— S.  AMcn  doiatbioiit  •f 
Otrthage.  Foreign  poesenioDS.  Thule.  [Sardinia.  Oonloa.  Balearic  lalea.  BlalUu}— & 
dmnnstanoes  of  Roman  Inteiference  in  the  aflkirs  of  Sicily.-— 4.  Commenoement  of  the  FktCT 
Pinric  WiiB.  Tbe  OarthaglnlaDa  driven  from  Stclljr.  The  Bomana  take  Agrlgentnm.— A.  The 
Carthaglnlana  raTage  Italy.    Building  of  the  first  Roman  fleeL   FInt  naval  encounter  with  the 

1.  The  RmHemL,  which  formed  in  part  the  boundary  between  Italy  proper  and  daalplae 
Gaul,  la  a  mall  stream  which  fldlB  Into  the  Adriat'lCf  eighteen  or  tweaty  mOea  aouth  of  Rar- 
•nna.    (.¥a^  No.  vni.) 

9.  Tbe  river  jf  miM  (now  the  .9mo)  waa  the  boundary  of  Etniria  on  the  north  until  the  time 
•r  Augtntui.  On  both  ita  banka  atood  Florentla,  the  modem  Vlortnee ;  and  eight  mUee  from 
Its  mouth,  on  Ita  right  bank,  atood  PImb,  the  modem  Pi»a,    (Map  No.  VIU.) 

9L  The  7V«M»  Sm  waa  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extended  along  the  coast  of 
Etrarta,orTiiaeaiiy.    {Map  Ko.Vm») 
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.  SoDUn  dMign  of  eurylng  the  war  Into  AMoa.  Beoowl  ddtet  oC  Um  Ov- 
thagtaibaa.— 7.  Eegoliu  inTidea  the  OarthaginUui  tenrltocy.  Hto  first  wwceiee,  ukI  flutl  <!•• 
flnt  [Hemuean  promontory.  Glypea.}— 6.  Roman  diaasters  on  the  aea.  Reduction  of  the 
JBonaa  fleet  BomMi  Tietory  in  81elly.^9.  Eegnlua  is  aent  to  Rome  with  propoaela  of  peaee. 
HIa  reliuD  to  Outhage,  and  sabaequent  fiite.— 10.  Sabaequeot  eveata  of  the  war.  OondittOM 
of  the  paace^  and  eztenaion  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

U.  €aeral  peaee.  Olrcamatanoea  that  led  to  the  Illtb'iam  Wae.  COtjr' laaa.]— It.  Be* 
anfia  of  the  war.  Gratltade  of  the  Greaka.  Was  witb  ths  GAVLa.  £Claaadiam.>~13.  Bam'- 
Bear^  deaigna  upon  Spain.  Hia  enmity  to  the  Romana.  [Spain.]— 14.  Progxeae  of  the  Gartha- 
giaiani  In  Spain.    Hannibal*a  oanqneala  there.    Roman  embaaqr  to  Carthage.    [Sagontum. 


IS.  Opening  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Plana  of  the  opposing  generala.  Hanidbal'a  march 
tellaiy.  BattlBa  on  the  Tldnae  and  the  Treble.  [OauL  Manelllea.  Tuiln.  ncbraa.  M«- 
midia.  R.Fo.  Trebla.]— 16.  BatUea  of  Thulmenna  and  Oannaa.  [Traalmeaua.  OannaB.}— 17. 
Deieetion  from  the  canae  of  Rome.  Ckturage,  and  renewed  eflbrta,  of  the  Romans.— 18.  Hanni- 
bal at  Gapna.  BnoceaBAiltaetleaofFabiua  Maxlmua.  Haadrubal.  FUl  of  Syraeoae.  [Metsoma. 
ArdriiaiMea.}-19.  Sdplo  cairiaa  the  war  Into  AMca.  Hla  auooeaaea.  RecaU  of  HaanttMl, 
Ihnn  Ualy.  [Utica.]— 90.  Confidence  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Hannibal  Battle  of  2;ama.  The 
terms  of  peace.    Trlnmph  of  Sdplo.    [Zama.] 

St  The  djatrcaeea  which  the  war  had  broui^t  npon  the  Romans.  Hielr  nnconqoerable 
spirit,  and  renewed  proeperliy.— ^  State  of  the  world— fitvorable  to  the  adranoement  of  the 
Somas  rBpubttc— S3.  A  Grecian  War.— S4.  Syrian  War.  Terms  of  the  peace.  Diaposal  of 
Ifee  ooaqaared  {WOTincea.  [Magneeia.  Pergamna.}- 85.  The  fhte  of  Hannibal  and  Solpto.- 9C 
SedadkMi  of  Greece.  Thb  Tbirs  Pdkic  War.  Relatlona  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romaaa 
rinee  the  battle  of  Zama.— S7.  Condition  of  Carthage.  Roman  armament  Demanda  of  the 
BoBunaL— SSL  The  exaaperated  Carthaginians  prepare  for  war.— 80.  Eventa  and  reatlta  of  the 
Deatmoaon  of  Carthage,  14S  B.  C. 


1.  Carthage,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phcenieian  colony 
from  Tyre  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  was  situated 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  about 

I.  CARTHAGK. 

twelve  miles,  according  to  Livy,  north-east  from  the 
modem  city  of  Tunis,'  but,  according  to  some  modern  writers, 
only  tliree  or  four  miles.  Probably  the  city  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  the  space  between  Tunis  and  Cape  Carthage.  Its  harbor 
was  southward  from  the  city,  and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the 
Golf  of  Tunis. 

2.  The  Carthaginians  early  assumed  and  maintained  a  dominion 
over  the  surrounding  Libyan  tribes.  Their  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Grecian  Cyrendica;  their  trading  posts  ez^ 
tended  westward  along  the  coast  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  and 
among  their  fol-eign  possessions  may  be  enumerated  their  depen- 


L  Ttau*  la  about  four  milea  from  the  aea,  and  three  milea  aontb-weat  from  the  rubia  of 
•netoBt  Carthage.  Among  theae  ndna  have  been  diacoTcred  namerooa  reservoira  or  large 
finlnnin,  and  Uie  remaina  of  a  grand  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  city  from  a  distance 
of  at  leaal  fifty  miles.  According  to  Strabo,  Tonia,  or  7Vtne«,  existed  befbre  the  foundation  of 
Garlbace.  The  chief  events  In  the  history  of  Tunis  are  Its  numerous  selges  and  captures. 
(Bae  pp.8S^]a  .Mil»  No.  Vm.) 
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denoies  in  Boath-western  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia/  Corsica;* 
the  ]&alearic  Isles,*  and  Malta.*  It  is  believed  tliat  thej  carried  on 
an  extensive  oaravan  trade  with  the  Afrioaoi  nations  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  and  it  is  known  that  they  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  oentnry ;  yet  few  details 
of  their  history  are  known  to  us  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Carthaginian  war  with  Syracuse,  about  480  B.  C. 

3.  At  the  time  to  which  we  have  brought  down  the  details  of  Bo- 
man  history,  the  Mamertines,  a  band  of  Campaoian  mercenariei, 
who  had  been  employed  in  Sicily  by  a  former  king,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  island,  and  obtained  possession  of  Messaua, 
by  firaud  and  injustice,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  one  party  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  Carthage,  and  the  other  that  of  Eome.  The 
Greek  towns  of  Sicily  were  for  the  most  part  already  in  friendly  al- 
Uanoe  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  been  aiming  at  the  com- 
plete possession  of  the  island ;  and  the  Komans  did  not  hesitate  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  most  trifling  pretexts  to  defeat  the  ambitious 
designs  of  their  rivals. 

4.  The  first  Punic*  war  commenced  263  years  B.  C,  eight  years 
II.  7IBST    after  the  surrender  of  Taren'  turn,  when  the  Romans 

FUNIC  WAB.  niade  a  descent  upon  Sicily  with  a  large  army  under  the 

1.  Sardinia  !•  a  hilly  but  fertile  laland  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
milee  south-weat  from  the  nearest  Italian  coast.  At  an  earty  period  the  Carthagfailaas  formed 
settlements  there,  but  the  shores  of  (he  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomana  In  the  imMTd 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  937  B.  C.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Interior  hmrely  de> 
ftnded  themselyes,  and  were  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.    (Map  Ko.  VIIL) 

S.  Cornea  Ilea  direotly  north  of  Sardinia,  fh>m  which  tt  is  sepaiated  by  the  strait  of  Boniteoks 
ten  miles  in  width  in  the  nairowest  pari  Some  Greeks  fh>m  PhOcfs  settled  here  at  an  ewly 
period,  but  were  drlren  out  by  the  Garthaghiians.   The  Romans  took  the  iahmd  Prom  the  latter 

saB.c  (jira^No.vEn.) 

3.  The  Balearic  Isles  were  those  now  known  as  Majorca  and  Minorca,  the  fort&er  of  WbSdi 
Is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  By  some  the  ancient  Ebutns,  now 
Memt  is  ranked  among  the  Balearea.  Tlie  term  Balearic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
M/«ta,  "^  to  throw,*'— alluding  to  the  remarkable  akiU  of  the  inhabitants  In  oaing  the  atag. 
At  an  early  date  the  Phoenicians  formed  settlements  in  the  Baleares.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Otfthaginians,  from  whom  the  Romans,  mider  Q.  Hetellua,  conquered  these  islands  183 
B.a    (JirafiNo.IX.) 

4.  MaltOi  whose  ancient  name  was  Mdita,  is  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  mUes 
aonth  from  Sicily.  The  Phoenicians  early  planted  a  colony  here.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  made  it  an  appendage  of  their  provlnoe  of  Sicily.  See 
also  p.  46a    (JIA^No.vnL) 

a.  The  term  Punic  means  simply  ^^  Carthaginian.'^  It  is  a  word  of  Gredc  origin,  phoiniJtaa^ 
In  Its  aeuse  of  purple^  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  in  allusion 
to  the  famous  purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre,  the  parent  city  of  Carthage.  The  Romans,  adapting 
the  word  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  changed  it  to  FKnteiw,  whanoo  the  Ei^ish  word 
J*unie. 
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oooiiiiaiid  of  d^e  ooiflol  Olsudiiis.  After  tlie]f  had  gained  posdeseion  of 
Mesdna,  in  the  seeoiid  year  of  ^b  wmtj  Hiero,  king  of  Syraeuse, 
the  seeoad  of  ihe  name,  deserted  his  fbnner  allies  and  joined  the 
RomiBS,  and  ere  long  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  their  most 
important  stations  in  the  island,  although  their  superior  naval  power 
stiD  enabled  them  to  retain  the  oomenand  of  the  surrounding  seas, 
and  the  possession  of  all  the  harbors  in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians 
fEWtified  Agrigentum,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength ;  yet  the  Ro- 
mans besieged  the  city,  which  they  took  by  storm,  after  defeating  an 
immense  army  that  had  been  s^t  to  its  relief.     (262  B.  C.) 

5.  But  while  the  Sicilian  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arm^,  a 
Cartiiaginian  fleet  of  sixty  ships  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy ;  and  tite 
Romans  saw  tiie  necessity  of  being  able  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their 
own  element  Unacquainted  with  the  building  of  large  ships,  they 
must  have  been  obliged  to  renounce  tiieir  design  had  not  a  Carina- 
gim'an  ship  of  war  been  thrown  upon  the  Italian  coast  by  a  storm. 
From  the  model  thus  furnished  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were 
built  within  sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  felled.  The  Cartha- 
gmians  ridiculed  the  awkwardness  and  clumsiness  of  their  structure, 
and  tiioiight  to  destroy  the  whole  fleet  in  a  single  encounter ;  but  the 
Bomwi  commander,  having  invented  an  elevated  drawbridge,  with 
gr^ypling  irons,  for  liie  purpose  of  close  encounter  and  boarding, 
h(MLy  attacked  the  en^ny,  and  took  or  destroyed  fbrty-five  of  the 
Carthaginian  vessels  in  the  first  battle,  while  not  a  single  Roman  ship 
was  lost    (260  B.  C.) 

6.  After  the  war  had  continued  eight  years  wil^  varied  sneoess,  in^ 
volviBg  in  its  ravages  not  only  Sicily,  but  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also, 
a  Roman  armament  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  the  oonsuk  Regulus  and  Manlius,  was  prepared  ft>r 
the  great  enterprise  of  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  But  the  Car 
Aftginiftyia  met  these  preparations  with  equal  efforts^  and  under  their 
two  greatest  eommanders,  Hanno  and  Hamil'  car,  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  carried  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  In  the  engagement  that 
Ibllowed,  the  rude  force  of  the  Romans,  aided  by  ihetr  boardtng- 
hridgee,  overcame  all  the  advantages  of  naval  art  and  practice. 
Again  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated, — ^more  than  thirty  of  their 
ships  being  sunk,  and  sixty-four,  with  all  their  crews,  taken.  (256 
B  C.) 

7.  Regulus  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  eastern  coast 
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of  the  HenasBan  promontovy'  took  Glyp'«a*  bj  storm,  ooBqimod  . 
Tunis,  received  the  sabmiflBion  of  seventy-four  towns,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Cartilage.  An  embassy  sued  for 
peace  in  the  Boman  oamp ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  Regulas  were 
little  better  than  destruction  itself,  and  Carthage  would  probably 
have  perished  thus  early,  had  not  foreign  aid  unexpectedly  come  to 
her  assistance.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  Xanthip'  pus,  a  Spartan 
general,  with  a  small  body  of  Grecian  troops,  among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, promising  them  victory  if  they  would  give  him  the  ccmduct  of 
the  war.  A  presentiment  of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people,  and 
Xanthip'  pus,  after  having  arranged  and  exercised  the  Carthaginian 
army  before  the  city,  went  out  to  meet  the  greatly  superior  for<)eB  of 
the  Romans,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.  (255  B.  C.) 
Begulus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  out  of  the  whole  Koman 
army,  only  two  thousand  escaped,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Clyp'ea. 
Of  Xanthip'  pus  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  events  connected  with 
this  Carthaginian  victory. 

8.  A  Boman  fleet,  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clyp'  ea,  gained 
a  signal  success  over  the  Carthaginians  near  the  Hermsean  promon- 
tory, but  on  the  return  voyage,  while  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  Another  fleet  that  had  laid 
waste  the  Libyan  coast  experienced  a  similar  fate  on  its  return,--* 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  the  whole  booty,  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  waves.  The  Romans  were  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  sea  to  their  enemies,  the  senate  having  at 
one  time  decreed  that  the  fleet  should  not  be  restored,  but  limited 
to  sixty  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  coast  and  the  proteotioii 
of  transports.  Still  the  war  was  continued  on  the  land,  and  in  Sicily 
the  Roman  consul  Metellus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Panor'mus,  killing  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy,  and 
taking  more  than  a  hundred  of  their  elephants.  (250  B.  C.)  This 
was  the  last  great  battle  of  the  first  Punic  war,  although  the  contest 
was  continued  in  Sicily,  mostly  by  a  series  of  slowly-conducted  sieges, 
eight  years  longer. 

9.  Soon  after  the  defeat  at  Panor'  mus,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  witib  proposals  of  peace.     Regulus  was  taken  from 

1.  The  Hermaan  promontory ,  or  **  promontory  of  Mercury,^  is  the  same  as  the  modem  Cape 
Bon,  ueaally  called  the  norlliera  cape  of  AMca,  at  a  distance  of  aboat  forty-five  miles  north* 
east  fh>m  the  site  of  Carthage.    (Map  No.  vm.) 

9.  Clyp'  ao,  dow  ^klib'  to,  was  situated  on  the  peninsula  which  terminates  in  Cape  Bon,  a 
tfaMtdittMiee  tooth  ftomUMoape.    (Jtf^  ZIo.  Vin.) 
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bis  duDfeoB  to  fMoompanj  tiie  emIiMflj,  the  Otftirngmians  tratting 
that,  wear  J  of  Us  long  oaptlEvity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  accept 
the  proffered  teims ;  but  the  inflexible  Roman  persuaded  the  senate 
to  Tt^eet  the  proposal  and  continue  the  war,  assuring  his  eountrymen 
that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  alreadj  nearly  exhausted. 
Bound  by  his  oath  to  return  as  a  prisoner  if  peace  were  not  con- 
cluded, he  Toluntarily  went  back  to  his  dungeon.  It  is  generaBy 
stated  ^t  after  his  return  to  Oarihage  he  was  tortured  to  death  fey 
the  exasperated  Carthaginians.  But  ahhou^  his  martyrdom  has 
be^  sung  by  Boman  poets,  and  his  self-saoriftce  extolled  by  orators, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  died  a  natural 
deatL*  ^ 

10.  The  subsequent  erents  of  the  first  Punic  war,  down  to  withb 
a  year  of  its  twmination,  were  generidly  unfortunate  to  the  Bomana; 
bat  erentually  tiie  Carthaginian  admiral  lost  nearly  his  whole  fleet 
in  a  naval  battle.  (241  B.  C.)  Again  the  Carthaginians,  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  their  treasury,  and  unable  to  equip 
another  fleet,  sought  peace,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the  con- 
ditions that  Carthage  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  small  islands 
lying  between  it  and  Italy,  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred  talents 
-el  silver,  and  restore  the  Boman  prisoners  without  ransom.  (B.  C. 
240.)  Sicily  now  became  a  Boman  province ;  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
were  added  two  years  later ;  and  the  sway  of  Bome  was  extended 
over  all  the  important  islands  which  Carthage  had  possessed  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

1 1.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Bome  found 
herself  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  the  temple  of  J&nus  was 
shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  ul  iLLra'- 
But  the  interval  of  repose  was  brief.  A  war  soon  broke  i^  ^^* 
oat  wi&  the  lUyr'ians,^  which  led  the  Boman  legions,  for  the  first 
time,  across  the  Adriat'ic.  (229  B.  C.)  The  lUyr' ians  had  com- 
mitted numerous  piracies  on  the  Italian  coasts,  and  when  ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  demand  reparation,  Ten'  ta,  the  Illyr'  ian  queen, 
told  them  that  piracy  was  the  national  custom  of  her  subjects,  and 
die  could  not  forbid  them  what  was  their  right  and  privilege.  One 
of  the  ambassadors  thereupon  told  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

L  The  /UfT'  MM  w«n  inbabitnts  of  iU^'  ia  or  lUfr'  mwr,  a  contiy  boidorli^  on  fto 
Adi««t'leBM,op|Kiilleilily,nidboideradonttieMufli.««rt1>yEptrqsaiM^  (Jlhy 

souVHL) 

a.  Ktetrabr,  B.  UL  p.  875,  and  ir.  70. 
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BomaBs  to  do  »«my  with  htA  (mstoins;  aad  so  iiieeHBed  was  the 
qveen  »t  his  boMneis  ihat  0ke  prooured  hk  aasaasination. 

12.  The  Illjr^  iaos,  a(fter  saooessire  defeats,  were  glad  to  oondnde 
a  peaee  with  the  Romans,  and  to  abandon  their  piracies,  both  on  the 
Italian  and  Oreoiaa  ooasts.  (228  B.  C.)  SeTeral  Greek  communi- 
iiee  idtowed  themselves  gratefol  for  the  fiivor;  a  eopy  of  the  treaty 
was  read  in  the  assmnbly  of  the  Acheean  league ;  and  tiie  Corinthians 
conferred  upon  the  Romans  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games.    Roman  encroachments  on  the  territory  of  the  Qauls  next 

IV  WAR  hronght  on  a  war  with  that  fierce  people,  and  a  vast  Bwartti 
WITH  TttB  of  the  barbarians  poured  down  upon  Italy,  and  advanced 
GAOLS.  irresistibly  as  far  as  Clusium,  a  distance  of  only  three 
days'  journey  from  Rome.  (^26  B.  C.)  After  four  years  continu- 
anee  the  war  was  ended  by  a  great  victory  gained  ovcnr  the  Gauls  by- 
Claudius  Marcellns,  at  Clastid'  ium,^  where  the  noted  Gallic  leader, 
Yiridomarus,  was  riain.     (222  B.  C.) 

13.  While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  events  were  secretly  ripening 
for  another  wav  with  Carthage.  Hamil'  car,  the  soul  of  ^e  Cartiia- 
ginian  oonncils,  and  tibe  sworn  enemy  of  Rome,  had  tunied  his  eyes 
to  Spain,"  with  the  view  of  forming  a  province  there  whidi  should 
compensate  fer  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  "  I  have  three  sons," 
•aid  ihis  veteran  warrior,  "  whom  I  shall  rear  like  so  many  lion V 
whelps  against  the  Romans."  When  he  set  out  for  Spain',  where 
CarUiage  then  had  several  colonies,  he  took  his  son  Hannibal,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome. 

14.  In  a  few  years  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  all  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  Hamil'car  being  dead,  the  youthful  Hannibal, 
who  proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  their  armies.  The  rapid  progress  of  his  Spanii^ 
oonquests  ab.rmed  the  Romans.     When  the  people  of  Sagun'  turn,' 

1.  CUuttid'  ium^  (now  Ckiaat^fio^)  waa  in  UuU  pari  of  Ciaalplne  GaiU  called  Ligmia,  sontli 
of  the  river  Pb,  aoA  a  abort  diatanoe  south-east  fW>in  the  modem  Pavia,  (See  Pavla,  Map  No. 
VUi.) 

%  Spain,  (conalfltiiig  of  the  present  Spain  and  Portugal,)  called  by  the  Greeks  Ilgria^  and  by 
the  Romans  Hispania,  embraced  all  the  great  peninsula  in  the  south-west  of  Europe.  The 
dlTisioiia  by  wtaleh  It  la  best  known  in  andeat  history  are  those  of  Ttraeanenn*,  Lwiuiriaj 
and  Bmtica,  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ooaotry  waawhflllyaaiMaodby  theBonwBs.    <JM<9  No.  Zin.) 

ak  Sagim'  tmm  was  built  ob  a  bin  of  black  naarble  In  the  east  of  S^patai,  abovt  Itaar  miles  thma 
the  Mediterranean,  and  flfteen  miles  north-east  from  the  modem  Valencia.  Half  way  iq>  the 
hni  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  forming  an  exact  semi-circle,  and  capable  of 
•eeommodating  nine  thousand  spectators.    Other  ruins  are  fotmd  in  the  Tlciidty.    "Hie  castto  or 
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a  Ck^eun  eUf  on  the  •aaiern  cout,  Iboiid  tbeoiflelyes  exposed  to  Ui 
rage,  Umj  af^li^d  to  Borne  for  sid ;  but  the  ambassadors  of  Hte 
latter  pow,  w1k>  bad  been  settt  to  remonstrate  with  Hannibal,  were 
treated  wiA  esntenq^ ;  and  Sagnn'  torn,  after  a  siege  of  eight  mentlMiy 
irae  iaiceD.  (219  B.  0.)  Hannibal  then  orassed  the  Ib^rus,'  and 
JDi«ded  the  trttes  of  Oatakmia,'  whiidi  wsfe  k  alliaiioe  -wUk  Bome. 
A  Boman  embassj  was  then  sent  to  Carthage  with  the  propostero&a 
dcaumd  Aat  Hanaibal  and  his  armj  shoidd  be  delivered  np  as  satis- 
fiaetion  lor  the  trespass  upon  Boman  tetiritory ;  and  when  this  was 
rcfaeed,  the  Boman  oommissimiers,  acoovding  to  the  presoiibed  Ibrm 
«C  thmr  eomitiy,  made  the  dedaxatimi  of  war.  Botii  parties  were 
alreadj  prepared  for  the  long4mtioipated  contest  (218  B.  0.) 
J^-  15.  The  pikn  of  Hannibal,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Panie 
war,  wae  to  carry  the  war  into  Italj;  while  that  of  ifae  Boman  ooo- 
miB,  PnUiaa  Soipio  and  Semprdmns,  was  to  ooaftoe  it  to 'Spain,  and 
to  atlaok  Oarthage.  Hannibal  qaioklj  passed  over  the  y.  sBoo^no 
P^enees,  and  rapidly  trayersing  the  lower  part  of  Oatd,*  '•■^  *♦■• 
tk^ni^  opposed  by  the  warlike  tribes  tbrOngh  wUxdi  his  march  lay, 
aad  aT<Mdiag  ihe  army  of  Soipio,  whieh  had  landed  at  MarasJUes,* 
<SDS8ed  the  Alpe  at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thonsand  men,  and  had 
taiosa  Turin*  by  storm  belbre  Soipio  coidd  retnni  te  Ilaly  to  <^oe# 

dMdel  M  lh»  lop  of  tte  bU  IM  bem  saoosidTe^  oooii|rf«<  by  tte  fl^u' t^ 

antnafM,  Moon,  and  Spaniards.    Along  the  foot  of  the  hill  has  been  built  the  modem  town  of 

JfarMeri^  noiir  eontatnlng  a  population  of  about  six  thouaad  fnbabitants.    (Map  No.  Xnf .) 

1.  IMffw,  n»w  Iha  JEira,  risw  fa)  the  sortbof  Spalo,iaflM  eooiriiyof  IbeaiMlea^C^iMii^ 
and  fiova  with  a  sontb-easteni  course  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Beibre  the  socoad  Piuiio 
war  tUa  lirer  Ibnned  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  tenitoriee ;  and,  fn 
tbattawof  caai'f  miot  bettreen  the  MooikhMWl  ChiliMandBifailoafc    (JH^  No.  X&I.) 

%  Catal^nU  la  the  name  by  which  the  north-eaatem  part  of  Spain  has  long  been  known,  and 
ttlaaovapmvkMSOofmodcNiSpalD.    (MapViuKnL) 

&  OmI  eoaraead  nmfytlNiaftaie  tanritofy  as  modem  VkWMe.  tVlien  flrtt  loHywtt  it  was 
divided  among  the  tfiree  great  nations  of  the  Belgse,  the  Oeltae,  and  the  A^laiti,  but  aie 
Bonwu  caDsA  aB  Am  adtabUaM  Onlt,  wbilo  (he  GrMka  eMHed  them  Ctfte.  TbeOeHs  proj»er 
iahAbiierf  thonoiSMrealin  pafft  of  tto  connlry,  the  B«lg»  tf  noftb-eaateni  and  eastern,  and 
MhvtcsIwb.  no  divMona  by  wbiehGanl  to  beat  taowB  In  aaeieot  history 
,  AMgiaa,  A4|«ll«Bla,  aad  Haibonendst-^aned  fbe  » Four  Gaiuii^*'  n^Meh  were 
lbyfk»Boaumanerthoooni|oeekof  UMcovnlrybyi^usOMar.  Aafhrbatft  a4 
wo  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of  western  Europe,  the  Gallic  or  Celtic  race  ooeapied  nearty 
aa  aaai,  togottw  irttaihe  two  giMI  latands  aorfb-west  of  ttio  eovMiy,  oneof  wM«h,  (fiagland 
«Bf  SeodMd)  ttaif  calM  Albdn,  <>  WMto  Muid,'*  and  the  <«ier  (Ireland)  they  oaHed  Er^rl, 
"laleof  theWesL"    (Jtfi^  No.  XIIU 

4.  Mma^aitrnt  mdimOf  ealM  M^eiUot  was  oilglniflly  wCUed  by  a  Gmft  ooloiit  tfom 
PbO^a.  It  is  BOW  a  fatfge  commercial  city,  and  sea-port  of  Sie  MedHwianeid,  Ana«0d  In  » 
bMMtta{la]a«hai^«MlMBOf'«MbHyofaM«iiirofLyoae.   ( Jffsp Mb. XBt) 

a.  7W«%«iAil  l^lhe  BaWBUi  «ffai^(a  VnuriMmm,  now  a  In^  d^  of  nortMk^eiNMi' 
akly,«i  liwalsa  oathe  iMNaidni  orweaieM  sMoof  the  rflrer^,  eighty ndles  MitlHrMt  of 

mbml  (ja^ifo,^Mky 
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Mb  pxogre00.  In  a  partnd  enoourter  on  tke  TioiAus^  thd  BomMi 
Mvalry  was  beaten  bj  tke  Spanish  and  Nnmidian  horsemen,*  aaid 
Soipio,  who  had  been  BemxeLj  wounded,  retreated  aorosB  the  Po*  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Senipr6niQS  and  his  army.  Soon  after,  the 
entire  Boman  army  was  defeated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tr6bia,* 
when  the  hesitating  Ganls  at  onoe  espooaed  the  cause  of  the  rioton. 
(218  B.  0.) 

16.  In  tiie  following  year  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Bome,  and 
Semprdnins,  fiJling  into  an  ambuscade  near  Lake  Trasim^nns,*  was 
slain,  and  his  whole  army  out  to  pieces.  (217  B.  0.)  In  another 
eampaign,  Hannibal,  after  passing  Borne,  and  penetrating  into 
southern  Italy,  having  increased  his  army  to  fifty  thousand  men,  de- 
feated the  oonsols  iBmilins  and  Yarro  in  a  great  batde  at  CannsB." 
(216  B.  0.)  The  Bomans,  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  tibe 
enemy,  lost,  in  killed  alone,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Among  the  slain  was  JBmHiua,  one 
of  theeonsuk. 

17.  The  calamity  which  had  beMen  Bome  at  OannsB  shook  the 
aUsgianoe  of  some  of  her.  Italian  subjects,  and  the  faith  of  her 
allies;  many  of  the  Grecian  dties,  hoping  to  recover  their  inde- 
pendence, made  terms  with  the  victors ;  Syracuse  deserted  the  cause 
of  Bome ;  and  Philip  of  Mac'  edon  sent  an  embassy  to  Italy  and 
fcrmed  an  alliance  with  Hannibal.  (See  p.  109.)  But  the  Bomans 
did  not  despond  They  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to 
carry  on  tiie  war  in  Sicily,  Sardmia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  as  well  as 
in  Italy :  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  States  of  ^tolia, 
and  thus  found  sufficient  employment  for  Philip  at  home,  and  in  the 

1.  Hie  TYdiMM,  BOW  7Ve^  enters  the  Po  from  the  north  nboot  tirontgr  nilea  eouth^weit 
ftim  Mllia.  Mmt  ttilanotfonwtth  the  Po  BiMKt  theenctenl  oUgror  TViMM^tiowoalled 
Pwii.   (JKvVo.VIID 

8.  A^Mtfie  wee  •  oooBlrr  or  Mffthem  iUHca,  a4Mn^  ttM  Oultaasb^u  (^ 
weet,  and  embnoii^  the  eattarnyeii  of  the  (eitUory  or  no4em  Algiers.   (JM^pNo.nL) 

&  The  riTer  P«,  the  A«  MM  or  P«iw  or  the  anelenti,  rltee  in  the  Alpe,  en  the  oooSnM 
of  l>i»oe;  and,  llowtaig  eulward,  reoelveadnring  Its  long  eouie  to  the  AdMai'te^  a  vast  na» 
her  er  trlbotaiy  flieans.  It  dlvidea  the  great  plain  or  Lomhardy  tnlo  two  neariy  eqnal  paiH* 
<JMvI«e.Vm.) 

4.  Ike  TWMalia  ieottMna  trihntaqr  oT  the  Po,  whtoh  eatm  that  atram  near  the  modem 
aty  er  J><aMns«,  (aneieBUr  eallad  PfaMniia)  tUrty^fO  miles  aonth-Mst  flpom  MUaa.   (Jtfv 

Mo.  vm.) 

ft.  Lake  TrmimHmt,  (now  eaBed  Pm^git;^  was  In  Btmria,  near  tte  Tlheiv  eisMr  >»»»* 
north  Ikomloma.   ( JVap  Ho.  VIIL) 

a  Omm,  ansMle^  oUgr  or  ApoUa,  was  sltoKed  nser  Ike  Htm  AnStai  (now  OkAlo)  Sve 
orAcmOmftomlkeAdrint'ie.  IkeaoeneorthetfealhatUebelvMalkeKoiMnaaMlOBrther 
gInlenatonMikBdhjIke  name  of  eaavadtf  mv«m,«<  Said  erhlood;«*  a^  ^eam,  hands  eC 
laBeaa,andolharpleeMorarnMr,atiaeoiitfainetobetiiriiednp^theflai||^  (JlfvNo.VID.) 
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eoA  T«daoed  bim  to  the  kmnilating  necessity  of  making  a  separate 
peace. 

18.  From  the  field  of  Oannse  Hamiibal  led  his  forces  to  Cap'na, 
whidi  at  OBce  opened  its  gates  to  receive  him,  but  his  yeterans  were 
enervated  bjr  the  luxuries  and  debaucheries  of  that  licentious  city. 
In  the  meantime  Fabius  Maximus  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
muumI  of  the  Roman  army  in  Italy,  and  by  a  new  and  cautious  system 
of  tactics — ^by  avoiding  decisive  battles — ^by  watching  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  haraanng  their  march,  and  intercepting  thw  con- 
TQtya,  he  gradually  wasted  the  strength  of  Hannibal,  who  at  length 
summoned  to  his  assistance  his  brother  Has'  drubal,  who  had  been 
oontending  with  the  Seipios  in  Spain.  Has' drubal  crossed  the 
PyroieeB  and  the  Alps  with  little  opposition,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  Metaoms'  he  was  entrapped  by  the  consuls  Livius  and  Nero, — 
Ms  whole  army  was  oat  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  was  slain.  (B.  0. 
207.)  His  gory  head,  thrown  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  gave  the 
latter  the  first  intelligence  of  this  great  misfortune.  Before  this 
emat  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse  had  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Boraaiifl,  alter  the  siege  had  been  a  long  time  protracted  by  the  me- 
dmioal  skill  of  the  fiunous  Archimedes.* 

19.  At  length  the  youthful  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Publius 
Seqno,  having  driven  the  Carthaginians  firom  Spain,  and  being 
elected  oonsul,  gained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  carry  the  war 
mto  Africa,  although  this  bold  measure  was  opposed  by  the  age  and 
esperienoe  of  the  great  Fabius.    Soon  affcer  tiie  landing  of  Scipio 

'  Uiica,*  Massxnis'  sa,  king  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  previously 


L  Tte  Jirrtcttnu,  now  the  JVMr«,WM  a  ilT«r  of  UmMa,  whieb  flow«d  into  tte  Adviit' ie. 
Tbe  bailie  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riyer,  at  a  place  now  oocupied  by  the  vfltase  ef 
AMM»r«M.    (^epNaVm.) 

SL  Ibecliy  of  Otiea  atood  on  the  baakt  of  the  rhrer  Bagnda,  (now  the  JH^fanlM,)  a  km 
BiteB  Mtib^est  fh>m  OaKhage.  lis  niiaa  are  to  be  aeen  at  the  preaent  daj  near  the  port  of 
(Mtp  No.  Via.) 


a.  .§rekimides<,  the  moat  celebrated  mathematician  among  the  andenta,  was  a  natlTe  of  Sjra- 
eaaeb  Be  waa  highly  fkRkd  In  aslroDomy,  meehanka,  geometry,  hydroatatloa,  and  optica,  In 
an  of  wtakh  he  prodnoed  many  eactraoidtaMDy  layentlona.  HSa  knowledge  of  the  pilndple  of 
apedAe  graTltiea  enabled  him  to  detect  the  frandulent  mixtore  of  allTer  In  the  golden  crown  of 
RIere,  king  of  Byraeafe,  by  conparing  the  qoanUty  of  water  displaced  by  eqnal  weights  of 
fBUcBdaaTer.  Hw  thooghi  oocnred  to  htan  npon  obaenrhig^  while  he  waa  in  the  bath,  tlMit 
he  diaplaced  a  balk  of  water  eqnal  to  hla  own  body.  He  was  ao  highly  excited  by  the  dle> 
eonray,  that  he  la  aald  to  hate  ran  naked  ont  of  the  bath  Into  the  atreet,  exchdmiag  eureko  t 
•Ihave  fbmid  It"  Hla  aeqaatataaee  with  the  powerof  the  lerer  la  CTinoad  by  hla  feaoQa 
iiMleialtnn  tn  ITIrrn  -  "nm  mn  irhnm  I  mij  itand^  nni  T  nIll  mnrn  thn  irnilrt  *  At  the  time 
cT  fbe  rf<«e  of  QjriMiiie  he  le  Mid  to  have  Ired  the  Ronaa  fleet  by  meaiM  or  immeMe  refled' 
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been  in  alliance  with  the  Carthagmiaius  went  over  to  the  BiHosna, 
and  aided  in  surprising  and  burning  the  Carthaginian  camp  of  Has'- 
drubal,  still  another  general  of  liiat  name.  Both  Tunis  and  Utica 
were  next  besieged ;  the  former  soon  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romaas, 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  in  despair,  recalled  Hannibal  from 
Italy,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     (202  B.  C.) 

20.  Peace,  which  Hannibal  himself  advised,  might  eren  now  have 
been  made  on  terms  honorable  to  Carthage,  had  not  the  Carthagi« 
nians,  -elated  by  the  presence  of  their  favorite  hero,  and  confide&t 
of  his  success,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  Both  generals 
made  preparations  for  a  decisive  ^i^gagement,  and  the  two  aradea 
met  on  the  plains  of  Zama  ;*  but  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were  mostly 
raw  troops,  while  those  of  Scipio  were  the  disoiplined  legions  that 
had  so  often  oonquered  in  Spain.  Hannibal  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  former  fame ;  but  after  a  hard-fought  batUe  the  B.omanB  pre* 
vailed,  and  Carthage  lost  the  army  which  was  her  only  reliance. 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror.  Oar* 
thage  consented  to  confine  herself  to  her  African  possessions,  to  keop 
no  elephants  in  future  for  purposes  of  war,  to  give  up  all  prisoners 
and  deserters,  to  reduce  her  navy  to  ten  small  vessels,  to  undertake 
no  war  without  tibe  consent  of  the  Romans,  and  to  pay  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  (202  B.  C.)  Scipio,  on  his  return  home,  reeeived 
the  title  of  Afrioanus,  and  was  honored  with  the  most  magniiosnt 
triumph  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  at  Rome.  ' 

21.  The  seoond  Punic  war  had  brought  even  greater  distress  upoa 
the  Roman  people  than  upon  the  Carthaginians,  for  during  the  six- 
teen years  of  HannibaPs  occupation  of  Italy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  had  lain  waste,  and  was  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
and  deserted  by  its  people ;  and  famine  had  often  threatened  Rome 
itself;  while  ^e  number  of  the  Roman  militia  on  the  rolls  had 
been  reduced  by  desertion,  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nearly  to  the  half  of  that  number. 
Yet  in  their  greatest  adversity  the  Roman  people  had  never  given 
way  to  despair,  nor  shown  the  smallest  humiliation  at  defeat,  nor 
manifested  the  least  design  of  concession ;  and  when  the  pressure  of 
war  was  removed,  this  same  unconquerable  spirit  rapidly  raised 
Rome  to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  greatness  which  she  had  never  at* 
tained  before. 

1.  Tbe  «l^  of  Zmnof  Ibe  itto  of  wfaleh  is  OMupled  by  Uienodtm  ^iBlg•  of  Zowurinj  waA 
about  a  hundred  miles  southwest  ftttm  Outhage.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 
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9SL  Tke  sMe  df  the  world  was  now  highlj  &vorable  for  ihe  ad- 
yanoement  of  a  great  military  republic,  like  that  of  Home,  to  univer- 
sal domiaioo.  In  tlie  East,  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments 
of  Alexander's  mi|^tj  empire  were  either  still  engaged  in  mutual 
van,  or  had  soik  into  the  weakness  of  exhausted  energies;  the 
GFj«cian  States  were  divided  among  themselyes,  each  being  ready  to 
tbrow  itself  upon  foreign  proteotioa  to  promote  its  own  immediate 
interests ;  while  in  the  West  the  Eomans  were  masters  of  Spain ; 
their  eolcmies  were  rapidly  encroaching  on  the  Gallic  provinoes ;  and 
they  had  tributaries  among  the  nations  of  Northern  Afrioa. 

23.  The  war  with  Carthage  had  scarcely  ended  when  an  embassy 
from  Athens  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against  the  power 
of  Philip  II.  of  Mao'  edon ;  and  war  being  unhesitatingly  yi.  a  «as- 
dedared  against  Philip,  Roman  diplomacy  was  at  once  ^'^^  ^^• 
ploDged  into  the  mase  of  Gre<nan  polities.  (B.  C.  201.)  After  a 
wv  ci  four  years  Philip  was  defeated  in  the  deoisive  battle  of 
0|9ioc^'  aliB,  (B.  C.  197,)  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate ;  and  at  the  Isthmian  games  the 
Qreeica  recdYod  with  gratitude  the  declaration  of  their  freedom  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  When,  therefore,  a  few  years  later,  ihe 
M^aoBj  dissatisfied  with  the  Roman  policy,  invited  Antiochus  of 
%na  into  Europe,  and  that  monarch  had  made  himself  master  of 
Klbce'a,  a  plausible  pretext  was  again  oiered  for  Roman  inter- 
f(Srenoe:  and  when  the  iBtSlians  had  been  reduced,  Antiochus  driven 
\mik^  and  Greece  tranquilliaed  upon  Roman  terms,  an  Asiatic  war 
was  open  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans. 

24.  After  a  brief  struggle,  Antiochus,  completely  overthrown  in 
the  gen^ttl  battle  of  Magnesia,*  (B.  G.  191,)  purchased  a  peace  by 
snisrendering  to  the  Romans  all  those  portions  of  Asia  vn.  btuan 
Minor  bounded  on  tike  east  by  Bithyn'ia,  Galitia,  Ct^p-  ^^^ 
pad^ia,  and  OHie'ia,^  pledging  himself  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  allies  in  Eorope-^-gtving  up  his  ships  of  war,  and 
paying  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Romans  now  erected 
theeonquered  provinces,  with  the  exeepticm  of  a  few  Greek  maritime 
towns,  into  a  kingdom  which  they  conferred  upon  Eumenes,  their 

1.  JHv«i4»M,(«nrJlfteini,>Afilrof  LydliiiiNHiltiMte^  UMMalteRiildeortliftftorar 
Banmia,  ipow  Kodu*;)  tweoty-eig^t  miles  north-eMt  lh>m  Smjrriuu  Tlie  modem  llantM  it 
one  of  the  oeateet  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  thirty  thomand 
hlwWliiti    niere  was  aDOther  Masn^sia»  now  in  rains,  fifty  miles  soatb-east  firom  Smjma. 

a.  See  Msp  of  Asia  Minor,  No.  VL 
11 
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ally,  a  petty  prince  of  Per'  gamus,*  while  to  tbe  Bhodians,  also  their 
allies,  they  gave  the  provinces  of  Lye'  ia  and  C4ria.» 

25.  Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  second  Panic  war,  Hannibal, 
having  incurred  the  enmity  of  some  of  his  conntrymen,  retired  to 
Syria,  where  he  joined  Antiochns  in  the  war  against  Rome.  A  clause 
in  the  treaty  with  the  Syrian  monarch  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
diould  be  delivered  np  to  the  Romans ;  bat  he  avoided  the  danger 
by  seeking  refuge  at  the  court  of  Pr Asias,  king  of  Bithyn'  ia,  where 
be  remained  about  five  years.  An  embassy  was  finally  sent  to  de- 
mand him  of  Priisias,  who,  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  die  Romans, 
agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  the  aged  veteran,  to  avoid  fidling  into  the 
hands  of  hi6  ungenerous  enemies,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  death  of 
his  great  rival  and  conqueror  Scipio.  (B.  G.  183.)  ^  The  latter, 
on  his  return  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Antiochos,  was 
charged  with  secreting  part  of  the  treasore  received  from  the  Syrian 
king.  Scorning  to  answer  the  unjust  accusation,  he  went  as  an  exile 
into  a  country  village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

26.  The  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Hacedi^iaa 
monarehy,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province,  have 

vm.  VBTKB  been  related  in  a  former  ohapter.<^  Already  the  third 
FUNIC  wAa.  Punic  war  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  die  same  year 
that  Greeoe  lost  her  liberties  under  Roman  dominion,  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  miserable  remains  of  fhe  once  proud  republic  of 
Carthage.  Daring  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Zama,  the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  afforded  the  Ro- 
mans any  oause  whatever  for  oomplamt,  and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  people  might  still  have  continued ;  but  the  expediency 
of  a  war  with  Carthage  was  a  &vorite  topic  of  debate  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  it  is  said  that,  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  elder  Cato 
made  on  this  subject,  ail  ended  with  the  sentence,  deknda  est  Car- 
thago, "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed." 

27.  Carthage,  still  a  wealthy,  but  feeble  city,  had  long  been  har- 
assed by  the  eneroachments  of  Massinis'sa,  king  of  Numid'  ia,  who 

1.  The  Per'gomma  hen  meottoned,  the  moii  importaiit  eltj  of  Mysla,  was  Bltnatod  ia  the 
MttflMm  pait^r  lbit«o«ttlry,  in  a  plain  watarad  hf  two  amall  rlTon  wUoh  united  to  form  tbo 
Gbloaa.   (JV^KalV.) 

a.  See  Map  of  Aria  Minor,  No.  VI. 

b.  Some  of  the  andenia  placed  the  death  of  Hannibal  one  or  two  yean  later.  The  datea  of 
>^flGipio*i  death  Taiy  ftom  163  to  1S7. 

fr  Beep.lia 
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appean  to  have  been  instigated  to  hostile  acts  by  the  Bomans ;  and 
although  Mansinia'  sa  had  wrested  from  Gartha^  a  large  portion  of 
her  territory,  yet  the  Romans,  seeking  a  pretext  for  war,  ealled  Oar- 
thage  to  account  for  her  conduct,  and  without  waiting  to  listen  to 
ezpoetnlation  or  snbmission,  sent  an  army  of  more  than  eij^^ 
thousand  men  to  Sicily,  to  be  there  got  in  readiness  for  a  desoent 
upon  the  African  coast.  (149  B.  C.)  At  Sicily  the  Carthaginan 
ambassadors  were  received  by  the  consuls  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
required  to  give  up  three  hundred  children  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
Samiliea  as  hostages ;  and  when  this  demand  had  been  complied  with 
the  army  crossed  over  and  landed  near  Carthage.  The  Carthagi- 
nians were  now  told  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their  arms  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and,  hard  as  this  command  .was,  it  was  obeyed.* 
The  perfidious  Bomans  next  demanded  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
alMndoii  their  city,  allow  its  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  remove  to 
a  place  ton  miles  inland,  where  they  might  build  a  new  city,  but 
without  walls  or  fortifications. 

28.  When  these  terms  were  made  known  to  the  Carthaginian 
senatoy  the  people,  exasperated  to  madness,  immediately  put  to  death 
all  ike  Bomans  who  were  in  the  city,  closed  the  gates,  and,  for  want 
of  other  weapons,  ooUected  stones  on  the  battlemente  to  repel  the 
first  atta^to  of  the  enemy.  Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  banished  be- 
cause he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Bomans,  was  recalled,  and  unexampled 
exertions  made  for  defence  :  the  brass  and  iron  of  domestic  utonsilfl 
were  manufactured  into  weapons  of  war,  and  the  women  cut  off  their 
long  hair  to  be  converted  into  strings  for  the  bowmen  and  cordage 
for  the  shipping. 

29.  The  Bomans  had  not  anticipated  such  a  display  of  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  the  war  was  prolonged  until  the  fourth  year 
after  its  oommencement.  It  was  the  struggle  of  despair  on  the  part 
of  CarlJiage,  and  could  end  only  in  her  destruction.  The  city  was 
finally  taken  by  Scipio  iBmiliinus,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great 
Alriciatifl,  when  only  five  thousand  citieens  were  found  within  its 
walls,  fifty  thousand  having  previously  surrendered  on  different  occa- 
sions, and  been  carried  away  into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  begged  his 
Hfe,  which  was  granted  only  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  Boman  general ;  but  his  wife,  reproaching  him  for  his  cowardice, 
threw  herself  with  her  children  into  the  flames  of  tibe  temple  in 


I  oommMoDen  were  Mot  Into  ttie  city,  who  carried  awey  two  QKnwuid  o«tfr> 
pdlii  aad  two  InuMlndUioiMUMl  niita  of  amor." 
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#]iich  she  had  taken  refuge.  The  walk  of  Carthage  were  leyelled 
to  the  groand,  the  baildings  of  the  city  were  hurned,  a  part  of  the 
Oarthagi&iaQ  territorj  was  given  to  the  king  of  Numid'  ia,  and  the 
rest  became  a  Roman  province.  (146  B.  C.)  ThnB  perished  the 
lepitblic  of  Carthage,  after  an  ezifltenoe  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
yeans, — ^like  G-reeoe,  the  viotim  of  Boman  ambition.     \\^ 

We  give  below  t  description  of  Jeroaalem,  which  was  omitted  by  mistake  In  its  proper 


Jtnuulim^  a  &moQs  city  of  aoathem  Palesdiie,  and  loiig  the  eapltal  of  (he  Iciogdom  of 
Jvdah,  Is  sltiialed  on  a  bill  in  a  mountainous  ooontry,  between  two  small  valleys,  in  one  of 
vMeh,  on  the  west,  the  brook  Gihon  runs  with  a  south-eastern  course,  to  Join  the  brook 
Kedion  In  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  east  of  the  dty.  The  modem  city,  built  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  barely  two  and  arhalf  tallea  in 
qlrcult,  and  flanked  here  and  there  with  square  towers.  The  boundaries  of  the  old  city  varied 
greatly  at  dilRBrent  times;  and  they  are  so  imperfectly  marked,  the  walls  having  been  wholly 
deetFoyed,  that  fbw  factscan  be  gathered  respectli^  them.  The  interior  of  the  modem  dlj  is 
divided  by  two  valleys,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  into  four  bills,  on  which  history, 
sacred  and  profhae,  has  stamped  the  imperishable  names  of  ZIon,  Acra,  Bezetha,  and  Horiah. 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  south-west,  the  **  City  of  David,"  is  now  Qie  Jewish  and  Armenlaa  qnarleri 
A-ora,  or  tlM  lower  ci^,  on  the  north-west,  is  the  Christian  quarter ;  while  the  Mosqw  of  Onar, 
with  Un  sacred  enclosure,  occupies  the  hill  of  Moriah,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Jffoute  of  the 
Sjgrd  boiU  by  Solomon.  West  of  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  dty  is  Mount  Oslvaiy,  the  aeaoe 
of  the  Savtoui's  oruciflxion ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  the  Movat 
of  Olives,  on  whose  western  slope  are  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  stUI 
ill  a  eoft  of  ruined  enltivatlon.  A  UtUe  west  of  Mount  Zlon,  and  near  the  base  of  Moost  Od- 
Ttiy,  is  the  pool  of  Gihon,  near  which  '*  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet  anointed 
Solomon  king  over  Israel."  South  of  Mount  ZIon  is  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  watered  by  the 
brook  Gthon.  A  short  distance  up  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  issuing  ttom  beneath  the 
walk  of  Blount  Moriah,  is 

*«  Slloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God." 

Jenualem  and  its  suburbs  abound  with  many  Interesting  localities,  well  authenticated  as  the 
soaofls  of  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  sullbrings  of  Christ ;  but 
la  hmdreds  of  otliers  shows  by  the  monks,  minate  critidsm  denies  any  eiatms  to  oar  respect. 
Considered  as  a  modem  town,  the  dty  is  of  very  little  importance :  its  population  is  about  ten 
thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mohammedans :  it  has  no  trade— no  industry  whatever-- 
BotUtg  to  give  it  commercial  importance,  except  the  manoAetare,  by  the  monks,  of  dietl^ 
bea4«»  and  relics)  large  quantltlee  of  which  are  sh4>ped  fnm.  the  port  of  JaOii,  for  Ilalji  8pal&, 
^d  PoitugaL 

Jomalem  is  genanlly  believed  to  be  Identical  with  the  Salem  of  which  Melehlsedek  was 
Uiw  in  the  time  of  Abimham.  When  the  IsnMUtea  entered  the  Holy  Land  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jebusites ;  and  although  Joshua  took  the  city,  the  ntadd  on  Mount  Zion  was 
held  by  the  Jebusites  until  they  were  dislodged  by  David,  who  made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis 
or  his  I 
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CHAPTEB   VI. 

ROMAN  HISTORY: 

FKOM  THE   CONQUXBT  OF  GBESOE  AND  CAETUAGE,    146  B.  a,   TO  1H1| 
OOMMEKOEMBNT   OP  THE  CHRISTIAN   ERA. 

AXALY8I8.  1.  Situation  of  Spain  AFTER  THB  FALL  or  Garth AOK.  [OelttMrimos.  Lml- 
ttolaacj-S.  Chmdw,  exploit^  and  death  of  Vlrlitthua.— 3.  Snbaequeot  hlstonr  of  tto  LuMI- 
BiazH.  War  with  the  Numan'  tbuo.  [Niunan'  tia.] — 4.  Sxrtili  war  in  8icii.t.  Situation  of 
Sidlf.  Brents  of  the  Servile  war.— 5.  DisaENsioNa  op  thb  Gracchi.  Gomipt  state  of  society 
al  Rone^— «.  Country  and  dty  popnla^on.— 7.  Efforts  of  the  trihvne^  Gbaracter  and  eflbvtB 
of  Tlbertiia  Gracchus.  Condition  of  the  public  lands.— 8.  The  agrarian  laws  propoaed  hy 
nberiaa.— B.  Opposed  by  the  nobles,  but  finally  passed.  TrlumTirate  appointed  to  enforce 
llMDi.  IMaposition  of  the  treasures  of  AV  talus.— 10.  C^umstanees  of  the  death  of  Tiberius.— 
11.  Oonthiaed  opp^tlon  of  the  aristocracy— Mbuneship  of  Gslus  Giaochuft— and  eireuaialaneis 
of  his  death.— 19:  Condition  of  Borne  after  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi.^13.  Ph>fligacy  of  the  Ro- 
nm  sHiftte,  and  drcumstanoes  of  the  first  Jugvrthink  war.— 14.  Renewal  of  the  war  with 
lagwtha.  E^enla  of  the  war,  and  Aite  of  Jugnrtha.  [Mauritlinta.]— IS.  Osrnanio  ImrAtxoic. 
[Cbttbii  and  Teu' tones.]  Successive  Roman  defeats.  [Danube.  Nor^a.]  16.  MMus,  ^h 
pohitad  to  the  command,  defeats  the  Teu'  tones.  [The  Rhone.  Aix.]  17.  The  Cimbri.  Greats 
nesB  of  tbe  danger  wHh  which  Rome  woa  threatened.— 18.  Tn  social  war.— 10.  Ftmsr 
HimsiDiATie  WAS«  [Pontus.  £u'  menee.  Per'  gamus.]— 90.  Causes  of  tbe  Mithridatic  wv, 
•nd  soecesaee  of  Mithridites.— Civa  war  bbtween  Ma'  rius  and  Sylla.— 22.  Triumph  of 
the  lf4rlam  fheti<»L  Death  and  character  of  M&rius.— 93.  ConUnuance  of  the  civil  war. 
Evenfa  in  the  East.  Sylla  master  of  Rome.— 83.  Proscription  and  massacres.  Death  at  Sylfeu 
—35.  Tbe  Mftrian  faction  in  Spain.    Sirvilk  war  in  Italy. 

96.  Sbcond  amb  third  Mithridatic  wars.  Lueullus.  Manil'  ins,  and  the  Manil'  ian 
law.— 97.  Pompey*s  successes  in  the  East.  Reduction  of  Palestine.  Death  of  MItluld&tee.— 98. 
CoiismAGTOFCATu.iHB.  filtiiation  of  Rome  at  thIs  poHod.  OharaelDraoddaslgHsofOstUine. 
Circiiraatanoea  that  fiivored  his  schemes.  By  whom  opposed.— 90.  Cicero  elected  consnl. 
FHgbt,  defeat^  and  death  of  Ostiline.— 30.  Trb  First  Triumvirath.  Di\ision  of  power.— 31. 
Cxsar's  cooquesto  in  Gaul,  GeRBaay,  and  Britain.  Death  of  Craasos.  Rivalry  bctweesi  GMv 
aad  ^oMpcgr.  (Tbe  Rhine.  Fsrthla.]— 38.  Oommencementof  the  Civil  war  BHTwaaif  Cmsar 
AND  PeaFHT.  Flight  of  the  latter.  [Raven'  na.]— 33.  desaT's  socoesses.  Sole  dictator.  His 
defeat  at  Dyrrach'  ium.— 34.  Battle  of  Phars&lia.  FUgfat,  and  death  of  Pompey.  [PlunAlia. 
Felaa'aiina.]-^.  Oaopatnu  Atosnindrinewar.  ReduetionofPontns.  [Pharos.l-<36.  CssaBr's 
'tieoMoey.  Servility  of  the  senate.  The  war  in  AlHca,  and  death  of  Cato.  [Thapsiu.>*37. 
Ilonora  bestowed  upon  Caesar.  Useftil  changes— reformation  of  the  calendar.— 36.  The  war  in 
^in.  [Munda.]— 39.  Ciesar,  dictator  for  life.  His  gigantic  projects.  He  is  suspected  of 
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1.  After  the  Ml  of  Carthage  and  the  Grecian  republics,  which 
were  the  closing  events  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  attention  of 
the  Roman  people  was  for  a  time  principally  directed  to  Spain. 

When,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Car- 

1.  SPAIN        -..,...     ^      .  1    ,     , 

AFTER  THE   thaginiau  dominion  in  Spam  ended,  that  country  was  re- 

FALL  OF     garded  as  being  und^r  Roman  jurisdiction ;  although, 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Roman  garrisons, 
the  native  tribes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the  Celtiberians^ 
and  Lusitdnians,*  long  maintained  their  independence. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  third  Punic  war,  Yiridthus,  a  Lusitdnian 
prince,  whose  character  resembles  that  of  the  Wallace  of  Scotland, 
had  triumphed  over  the  Roman  legions  in  several  engagements,  and 
had  already  deprived  the  republic  of  nearly  half  of  her  possessions  in 
the  peninsula.  During  eight  years  he  bade  defiance  to  the  most  for- 
midable hosts,  and  foiled  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome,  when  the 
Roman  governor  4!J8e'  pio,  unable  to  cope  with  so  great  a  general, 
treacherously  procured  his  assassination.^     (B.  C.  140.) 

3.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Viridthus  the  Lusitdnians  submitted  to 
a  peace,  and  many  of  them  were  removed  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses to  the  mild  district  of  Yalen'  cia,'  where  they  completely  lost 
their  warlike  character ;  but  the  Numan'  tians^  rejected  with  scorn 
the  insidious  overtures  of  their  invaders,  and  continued  the  war. 
Two  Roman  generals,  at  the  head  of  large  armies,  were  conquered 
by  them,  and  on  both  occasions  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  vanquished,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  but  after- 

1.  The  Caltibtruau^  whoM  ooiintry  was  someUmae  called  Cdtibiria,  oceapled  the  greateet  part 
of  the  interior  of  Spain  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Tagos. 

S.  Hie  Ltuitdniaiu,  whose  comitry  was  called  LutitdniA,  dwelt  on  the  ^tJantlc  coast,  and 
wlien  first  known,  principally  between  the  rirers  Donro  and  Tagos. 

&  The  modem  district  or  provinoe  of  VaUneia  extends  about  two  hundred  mllee  along  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  rirer 
Goadalavlar,  (the  ancient  Tnsia,)  is  Its  capital.    (Map  No.  Xin.) 

4.  JWsian'  tia,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtib^rians,  waa  situated  near  the  sooroe  of  the 
rlTer  Douro,  and  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Tillage  of  Chavaltr^  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty4rre  miles  north-east  ftom  Madrid. 

a.  FirdtkuSf  at  first  a  shepherd,  called  by  the  Romans  a  robber,  then  a  guerilla  chief,  and 
finally  an  eminent  military  hero,  aroused  the  Lusil&nians  to  arenge  the  wrongs  and  ii^JurLes  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  Roman  ambition.  Ho  was  unrivalled  in  fertility  of  resources  under  defeat, 
skill  in  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  and  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Accustomed  to  a  free 
life  in  the  mountains,  he  never  indulged  himself  with  the  luxury  of  a  bed :  bread  and  meat 
were  his  only  fo^  and  water  his  only  beverage;  and  being  robust,  hardy,  adroit,  always 
cheerfVil,  and  dreading  no  danger,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  spirit  of  freedom.  During  eight  years  he  constantly 
harassed  the  Roman  armies,  and  defeated  many  £U>maa  generals,  seTeral  of  whom  lost  their 
lives  in  batUe.    His  name  still  lives  in  the  songs  and  legends  of  eaciy  Spain. 
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wards  rejected  by  the  Roman  senate.  Soip'  io  ^mlHAnuS)  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thoosand  men,  was  then  sent  to  conduct  the  war,  and 
laying  siege  to  Nnman'  tia,  garrisoned  by  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  he  finally  reduced  the  city,  but  not  until  the  Numan'  tians, 
ircm  out  by  toU  and  famine,  and  finally  yielding  to  despair,  had  de- 
stroyed aD  tJieir  women  and  children,  and  then,  setting  fire  to  their 
eityy  had  perished,  almost  to  a  man,  on  their  own  swords,  or  in  the 
fiamea  (B.  C.  13d.)  The  destruction  of  Numan'tia  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  and  Spain 
henceforth  became  a  Roman  proyince. 

4.  Two  years  before  the  fall  of  Numan'  tia,  Sicily  had  become  the 
theatre  of  a  servile  war,  which  merits  attention  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  Tiew  it  ^ves  of  the  state  of  the  conquered  countries 
then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  calamities  which  usually 
foDow  in  the  train  of  long-continued  war  had  swept  away  q,  seeyili 
most  of  the  original  population  of  Sicily,  and  a  large  ▼ak. 
portion  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  island  had  been  added,  by  con- 
quest, to  the  Roman  public  domain,  which  had  been  formed  into 
large  estates,  and  let  out  to  speculators,  whd  paid  rents  for  the  same 
into  &e  Roman  treasury.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
of  most  nations  at  this  period,  large  numbers  of  the  captives  taken 
in  war  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  by  slave  labor  the  estates  in 
Sieily  were  cultivated.  The  slaves  in  Sicily  were  cruelly  treated, 
and  as  most  of  them  had  once  been  free,  and  some  of  high  rank,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  seek  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  rise  against  their  masters.  When  once,  therefore,  a  revolt  had 
br<^«i  out,  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  island.  Seventy  thou- 
sand of  the  slaves  were  at  one  time  under  arms,  and  in  four  success- 
ive empaignafour  Roman  prastorian  armies  were  defeated.  The 
most  frightfbl  atrocities  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  but  the  re- 
bellion was  finally  quelled  by  the  destruction  of  most  of  those  who 
faftd  taken  part  in  H.     (R  0.  133.) 

5.  While  these  events  were  occuring  in  the  Roman  provinces,  af- 
fiurs  in  the  capital,  generally  known  in  history  as  the  "  dissensions 
of  the  Gracchi,"  were  fast  ripening  for  civil  war.     More 

than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  smce  the  animosi-     bions  oy 
ties  of  patricians  and  plebeians  were  eztmguished  by  an       ^^ 
equal  participation  in  public  honors ;  but  the  wealth  of 
eonquered  provinces,  and  the  numerous  lucrative  and  honorable 
oflkes,  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  been  created,  had  produced 
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oorrnption  at  home,  hj  giving  rise  to  fisoldoiui  which  contended  for 
the  greatest  share  of  the  spoilB,  while,  apart  from  theee,  lew  dis- 
tinctions had  arisen)  and  the  rich  and  the  poor,  or  the  illustrious  and 
the  obscure,  now  formed  t&e  great  parties  in  the  State. 

6.  As  the  nobles  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their 
station  to  aeoumulate  wealth  and  additional  honors,  the  large  da^ve 
plantations  increased  in  the  conntry  to  the  disparagement  of  free 
labor,  and  the  detriment  of  small  landholders,  whose  numbers  were 
constantlj  diminishing,  while  the  city  gradually  became  crowded 
with  an  idle,  indigent,  and  turbulent  populace,  attracted  thither  by 
the  frequent  cheap  or  gratuitous  distributions  of  com,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  public  shows,  and  made  up,  in  part,  of  emanoipajked 
slaves,  who  were  kept  as  retainers  in  the  fiEimilies  of  theur  Ibnner 
masters.  So  long  as  large  portions  of  Italy  remained  unsettled, 
there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redundancy  of  this  growing  populace ;  bat 
the  entire  Italian  territory  being  now  occupied,  the  indigent  eoald 
no  longer  be  provided  for  in  the  country,  and  the  practice  of  colo- 
nising distant  pro^dnces  had  not  yet  been  adopted 

7.  The  evils  of  such  a  state  of  society  were  numerous  and  for- 
midable, and  such  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  repuUie. 
Against  the  increasing  political  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  had  long  struggled,  but  rather  as  factioos 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defenders  of  popular  ri^ts.  At  length 
Tiberius  Grac'  chus,  a  tribune,  and  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanvs, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  among  the  young  men  of  his 
time,  commenced  the  work  <^  refbrm  by  proposing  to  oiforce  tbe 
Licinian  law,  which  declared  that  no  individual  should  possen  more 
than  five  hundred  jugers,^  (about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  aoree) 
of  the  public  domam.  This  law  had  been  long  neglected,  so  that 
numbers  of  the  aristocracy  now  cultivated  vast  estates,  the  occupanej 
of  which  had  perhaps  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  an  in- 
heritance, or  disposed  of  by  purchase  and  sale ;  and  although  the 
republic  still  retained  the  fee  simple  in  such  lands,  and  could  at  any 
time  legally  turn  out  the  occupants,  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  though 
probable  that  its  rights  would  ever  be  exercised. 

8.  The  law  of  Tib^ius  Grac'  chus  went  even  beyond  strict  l^al  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  that  buildings  and  improvements  on  the  public  laoda 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  impression  has 
generally  prevailed  that  the  Agrarian  laws  proposed  by  Tiberius 

a.  A/«f(Tvatimriyive4ili)tttoffltrMra 
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Gtm'  ^ns  were  a  ibwt  and  Tiolent  inflniigeiiieut  of  llie  rights  of 
private  |Hr<^)erty;  bat  the  geaiius  and  learning  of  Niebubr  have 
shown  that  they  effected  the  dLsrtrifoation  of  public  lauds  only,  and 
not  those  of  private  oittBens ;  although  there  were  doubtless  mstanoes 
where,  incideatally,  they  violated  private  rights. 

9.  When  the  senators  and  nobles,  who  were  the  principal  land- 
holders, p«oeived  that  their  interests  were  attacked,  their  exaspera- 
tion was  extreme;  and  Tib^rins,  whose  virtues  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  was  denounced  as  a  Ikotious  demagogue,  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  a  traitor  to  the  conservative  interests 
of  the  republic  When  the  law  of  Tiberius  was  about  to  be  put  to 
the  vote  in  Uie  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  corrupt  nobles  engaged 
Octdvios,  one  of  the  tribune's  colleagues,  to  forbid  the  proceedings ; 
but  the  people  deposed  him  from  the  tribuneship,  and  the  agrarian 
law  was  passed.  A  permanent  ^iumvirate,  or  committee  of  three, 
eonsisting  of  Tib^sius  Grae'  chus,  his  brother  Caius,  and  Ap'  pius 
Clan'  dius,  was  then  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  About  the  same 
time  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that  the  treasures  which  At'  talus, 
king  of  Per'  gamus,  had  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Boman  people, 
dbould  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  citiaens,  to  whom  lands  were 
to  be  assigned,  in  order  to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
neoessary  implements  of  husbandry .<^ 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship,  Tiberius 
offiBred  himself  for  reelection,  conscious  that  unless  shielded  by  the 
saorednesB  of  the  office  of  tribune,  his  person  would  no  longer  be 
aafie  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  After  two  of  the  tribes 
had  voted  in  his  &vor,  the  opposing  party  declared  the  votes  illegal, 
and  the  disputes  which  followed  occupied  the  day.  On  the  following 
morning  the  people  again  assembled  to  the  election,  when  a  rumor 
was  otreulated  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
armed  retainers,  designed  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  the  life  of 
Tiberius.  A  tumult  ensued,  and  a  false  report  was  carried  to  the 
senate,  then  in  session,  that  Tiberius  had  demanded  a  crown  of  the 
people.  The  senate  seised  upon  this  pretext  for  violent  interference ; 
but  when  the  consul  refused  to  disturb  the  people  in  their  legal  as- 
sembly, the  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and,  headed  by  Scip'  io  Nasica, 

a.  !■  133  B.  C.  Ai' tain*  FhUomAter  bcqoMtliad  hto  kingdom  and  aU  hit  treMuros  to  theSo- 
■M.paopia.  At'  tabu  was  one  of  the  worst  tpeciinens  of  Butem  despots,  and  took  gnat 
^m^t  In  dispatchli^  his  nearest  reiaUyes  bgr  poisoii.  The  Roraaas  had  long  looked  npaa 
hie  ktaigdom  aa  their  property,  and  hie  wtU  was  probohly  diawa  up  by  Roman  dhrtatkai. 
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and  acoompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  dependanto,  prooeeded  to  the 
assembly,  where  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Tib6rius  and  about  three 
hundred  of  his  adherents  were  slain.     (B.  G.  132.) 

1 1.  Notwithstanding  thitf  disgraceful  victory,  and  the  persecutions 
that  followed  it,  the  ruling  party  could  not  abolish  the  triumyirate 
which  had  been  appointed  to  execute  the  law  of  Tiberias.  During 
ten  years,  however,  little  was  accomplished  by  the  popular  party, 
owing  to  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  after  Odius 
Grac'  chus,  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  been  elected  tribuae, 
the  cause  of  the  people  received  a  new  impulse ;  an  equitable  division 
of  the  public  lands  was  commenced,  and  many  salutary  reforms  were 
made  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  But,  at  length, 
Caius  being  deprived  of  the  tribuneship  by  false  returns  and  bribery, 
and  his  bitter  enemy  Opim'  ius  having  been  elected  consul  by  the 
aristocratic  faction,  and  afterwards  appointed  dictator  by  the  senate, 
the  followers  of  Odius  were  driven  from  the  city  by  armed  violaoce, 
and  three  thousand  of  their  number  slain.  (B.  0.  120.)  The  head 
of  Cdius  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Opim'  ius,  who  had  offered  for  it 
a  reward  of  its  weight  in  gold.& 

12.  Thus  ended  what  has  been  termed  the  ^'  dissensions  of  the 
Gracchi;^'  and  with  that  noble  family  perished  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  An  odious  aristocracy,  which  derived  its  authority  from 
wealth,  now  ruled  the  State :  the  tribunes,  becoming  rich  themselves, 
no  longer  interposed  their  authority  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors ;  while  the  lower  orders,  reduced  to  a  state  of  hopeless 
subjection,  and  despairing  of  liberty,  became  factious  and  turbul^it, 
and  ere  long  prepared  the  way,  first  for  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  and  lastly  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

13.  The  profligacy  and  corruption  of  the  senate  were  manifest  in 
the  events  that  led  to  the  Jugur'  thine  war,  which  began  to  embroil 

a.  llMrtus  and  Cdius  Gree  chua,  though  of  Iho  noblest  origin,  and  or  superior  natural  on< 
dowmenta,  are  iaid  to  haTe  been  indebted  more  to  the  judicious  care  of  thetr  widowed  mother 
Cornelia,  than  to  nature,  for  the  exo^eoce  of  their  characters.  This  disllngulshed  Roman 
matron,  the  daughter  of  Sclp'lo  Aftic&nus  the  Elder,  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  purity  and 
exeeUence  of  her  private  character,  u  well  aa  for  her  noble  and  eloratod  sentiments.  The  fbl- 
lowlng  anecdote  of  Oomelia  is  often  cited.  A  Camp&nian  lady  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit 
to  her,  having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  ornaments  which  she  possessed,  de- 
aired  the  latter,  in  return,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  purposely  detained  her  in 
ooavenaUon  nntil  her  chUdran  retomed  ftwD  sehool,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  exclaimed, 
**  There  are  my  omameoto."  She  bore  the  untimely  death  of  her  sons  with  great  magnsuipolty, 
and  in  honor  of  her  a  statue  was  afterwards  erected  by  the  Roman  people,  bearing  for  an  in- 
scription the  words»  ^  Comeliti,  mttker  ^tke  QrmukV* 
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Iba  repddw  soon  sAer  ike  Ml  of  the  Gn^'ohi.  The  Numid'ian 
ka^  Mia^'  sa,  the  aon  of  MaoBmis'  la,  hftd  diyided  jv.  juom^. 
his  kingdom,  on  hiB  death-bed,  betweeii  hig  two  sons  tbinbwaa. 
fiiemp'sal  and  Adher'bal,  and  his  nephew  Jugor'tha;  bat  the 
latter,  leeolfing  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  inheritanoe,  soon 
murdered  fiiemp'  sal,  and  oompelled  Adher'  bal  to  take  refuge  in 
Borne.  The  senate,  won  bj  the  bribes  of  the  usurper,  decreed  ^ 
dirakm  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two  olaimants,  giving  to  Jugur '  tha 
the  better  portion ;  but  the  latter  soon  declared  war  against  his  cousin, 
and,  having  gained  possession  of  his  person,  put  him  to  death.  The 
senate  could  no  longer  avoiS  a  declaration  of  war  against  Jugur '  tha ; 
but  he  would  have  escaped  by  an  easy  peace,  after  ooming  to  Rome 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  had  he  not  there  murdered  another  relative, 
wbom  ha  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Numid'  ia.  (B.  C. 
109.) 

14.  Jugor'  tha  was  allowed  to  return  to  Africa ;  but  his  briberies 
of  the  Boman  senators  were  exposed,  and  the  war  against  him  was 
bsgun  anew.  After  he  had  defeated  several  armies,  Metel'  lus  drove 
Um  from  bis  kingdom,  when  the  Numid'  ian  formed  an  allianoe  with 
Bae'  chua,  king  of  Maurit^ia,'  but  their  united  forces  were  success- 
ively routed  by  the  ccmsul  Marius,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
of  Hotel'  lus,  but  who,  after  obtaining  the  consulship,  had  been  sent 
to  terminate  the  war.  Eventually  the  Moorish  king  betrayed  Jugur'< 
tba  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and 
seoority,  (B.  C.  106,)  and  the  captive  monareh,  after  gracing  the 
^umph  of  Mitrius,  was  condemned  to  be  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

15.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Jugur'  tha,  Mdrius  was  recalled  from 
his  eommand  in  Africa  to  defiand  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  immense  hordes  of  the  Cim'  bri 
and  Tea'  tones,*  Grerman  nations,  who,  about  the  year  y.  qkbxanio 
1 13,  had  erossed  the  Danube'  and  appeared  on  the  east-     invasion. 

1.  MnuriUmia  WM  ftB  eiteiHiTe  ooantry  of  Northom  AMoa,  wett  of  Nomld'  ia,  embndog 
the  pretent  Morocco  and  part  of  Algien.    (Mt^  No.  JX.) 

S.  Tbe  I>cnMbe^  the  Uugwt  rirer  in  JBurope,  except  the  Volga,  riaes  in  the  •outh-western  pari 
of  Germany,  in  tbe  Duchy  of  Baden,  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Bhine,  and  after  a  general 
•oatb-eastem  cburae  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles,  tails  into  the  Black  Sea.  {Map  No.  VIII.) 

a.  Tbe  lisrbariaii  torrent  of  the  Cim^kri  and  Tm'  toiut  aH)ean(ohaTe  orlginatod  beyond 
a»  Sa>e.  Tbe  origlnel  seat  of  the  CSm'  bri  waa  probably  the  Glmbrlan  peoinaiila,  ao  eaUed  by 
the  Komainy-^he  leme  aa  the  modem  Jntlaod,  or  Denmaxlc.  OpinioBS  dUtor  ooooeniing  the 
Tte'  IOBea»  flaoM  beUevlBg  thna  to  hare  been  the  ooUeotive  wanderen  of  many  trfbee  between 
the  Vlatnla  and  the  Elbe,  while  other*  fix  their  original  seats  in  northcn  ScaBdiaerla— that  ia, 
ia  the  north  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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em  daoiWilieB  of  the  Alps,  where  i^  BomasB  guarded  the  paates 
ixdQ  Italy.  The  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  these  tmkwwm 
tribes,  from  which  is  dated  the  begmning  of  German  history,^  they 
defeated  the  Bomaoi  eeusul  Papir'  ios  Car'  bo,  near  Nor4}a,^  in  the 
mountains  of  the  present  Styr'  ia.  Proceeding  tbenoe  towards  south- 
ern Gaul  they  demanded  a  country  from  the  Bomans,  for  which  they 
promised  military  assistance  in  war ;  but  when  ihm  request  was  re- 
fused they  determined  to  obtain  by  the  sword  what  was  denied  them 
by  treaty.  Four  more  Roman  armies  were  sacoessively  yanquished 
by  them,  the  last  under  the  consuls  Man'  lias  and  Q»'  pio  in  the  year 
105,  with  the  prodigious  loss  of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  idain,  and 
40,000  of  their  slaves. 

16.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  the  enemy,  afker  this  great  yic- 
tory,  turned  aside  towards  the  south  of  France  and  Spain,  while 
Marius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
army,  marehing  over  the  Alps  towards  Gaul,  formed  a  defensive 
camp  on  the  Rhone.'  The  Germans,  returning,  in  vain  tempted 
Mdrius  to  battle,  afber  which  they  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Gim'- 
brl  taking  up  their  march  for  Italy,  while  the  Teu'  tones  remained 
oppoeed  to  Mirius.  But  when  the  Teu'  tones  saw  that  their  chal- 
lenge fbr  battle  was  not  accepted,  they  also  broke  up,  and  marching 
past  the  Romans,  jeeringly  asked  them  '^  if  they  had  any  oomsussions 
to  send  to  their  wives."  Mdrius  followed  at  their  side,  keying  upon 
the  heights,  but  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  town  of  Aix,*  in  the 
south  of  France,  some  accidental  skirmishing  at  the  outposts  of  the 
two  armies  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  continued  two  days, 
and  in  which  the  nation  of  the  Teu'  tones  was  nearly  annihilated, 
(B.  C.  102,) — two  hundred  thousand  of  them  being  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners. 

17.  In  the  meantime  the  consul  Catul'  lus  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  Cim'  bri  in  northern  Italy,  and  driven  south  of  the  Po.  M^us 
hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  their  united  forces  now  advanced 
across  the  Po,  and  defeated  the  Oim'  bri  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Bau- 

1.  J^r^a^  or  XoreitL,  was  Ihe  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Xorieunt,  Ttie  sfte  of  Ui!« 
city  to  in  the  present  Austrian  province  of  Styria^  aboat  sixty  miles  north-east  fh>m  Laybach. 
(JIfap  No.  vni.) 

S.  The  Rhon«  rises  In  SurttMriani,  passes  fhrongh  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  after  unHlngr 
with  the  Saone  flows  aovlh  duroiigh  the  soutb-easlem  part  oTPranee,  and  dlsehaives  Its  waten 
by  foormonUis  Into  the  Medltemnean.    ( JTi^  No.  XOI.) 
a  j»as  eaUed  by  tba  Romans  Afum  Sexta^  Is  aitaated  fai  a  plalii  sbcleen  miles  north  of  liai^ 
(JiayNo.X[||.) 

a.  Kohlrausoh^s  Germany,  p.  48 
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dian  pbiiuk*  (B.  C.  101.)  Tlnia  ended  the  war  with  the  Oermaa 
nttkioii&  The  danger  with  whioh  it  for  a  time  threatened  Rome  was 
eompared  to  that  of  the  great  Gallic  inyasioo,  nearly  three  hnndred 
yeartf  beiwe.  The  Romaae,  in  gratxtade  to  their  deliTerer,  now 
etyled  Mirins  the  third  fonnder  of  the  oit  j. 

18.  A  still  more  dingerone  war,  called  the  eoeial  war,  soon  after  broke 
out  between  the  B<taftai3iS  and  their  Italian  aUies,  oansed  y^,  ^hv 
by  the  nnjnat  treatment  of  the  latter,  who,  Ibrming  part  of  9ooial  wae. 
the  comnumwealthi  and  sharing  its  bnrdens,  had  kmg  in  vain  de- 
manded for  themselves  the  civil  and  political  privileges  that  were 
enjoyed  by  citiaens  of  the  metropolis.  The  war  oontinQed  three 
years,  and  Borne  would  doubtless  have  fiJloi,  had  she  not,  soon  after 
the  cOBtaMncement  of  the  struggle,  granted  the  Latin  towns,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  all  the  rights  of  Roman  oitiseos,  and  thus  se^ 
cured  their  fidelity.  (90  B.  C.)^  The  details  of  this  war  aro  little 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  that,  during  its  oontinuanee,  more  Ulan 
tkree  hundred  thousand  Italilms  lost  their  Hves,  and  that  many 
lonrishing  towns  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Bomam 
were  eventually  compelled  to  offer  the  rights  of  dtiKenship  to  all 
Aai  should  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  tnknquilHty  was  thus  restored 
to  most  of  Italy,  although  the  Samnites  continted  to  resist  until 
they  were  destroyed  as  a  nation. 

19.  While  these  doknestic  dangers  were  threatenikig  Beiie,  an  im« 
portaat  African  wer  had  broken  out  witii  Mithrid^tes,  U^  of  PoMus.^ 
It  has  been  rdated  that  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the   ^i^,  ^^^^ 
Oreat,  king  of  Syria,  the  Bomans  obtained,  by  oonqaest  MOBaiDATic 
and  treaty,  the  western  provinces  of  Ask  Mincnr,  most      ^^^' 

of  which  they  conferred  upon  one  of  their  allies,  Et^menes,  kiilg  of 
Per'gamns,  and  tikat  At' talus,  a  subsequent  prince  of  Per'gamns, 
gave  back  these  same  provinces,  by  will,  to  the  Soman  people.  (See 
p.  161  and  p.  169.) 

20.  The  Romans,  Ihus  firmly  estaMiefaed  kt  Asia  Mnor,  saw  with 
^alonsy  Ibe  increasing  power  of  Mithriddtes,  who,  after  reducing 
the  nations  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  added  to  his 

L  P9ntMM  was  a  ooontry  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  soutlk-oastern  coast  of  the  Euxioe,  bavlug 
OMcUa  on  tbe  eaat,  and  Paphlagunia  and  GalitUa  on  the  west. 

a.  Tike  exact  kiealKy  to  unknown,  but  it  was  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  Po,  between  Ver< 
edR  and  Verona,  probably  near  the  present  Milan.  Some  say  near  Vercelll,  on  the  west  bank 
artteCtoaritea. 

b.  TtiiB  was  done  by  the  eetebrated  I.€z  Julioj  or  Julian  law,  proiK>9edby  t.  Julius  Caqar^ 
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•dominioiifl  on  the  west,  Piq>lilag6nia  and  Gappadocia,*  whioh  lie 
daimed  by  iiAaritanoe.  Nioom^dea,  king  of  Bitbyn'  ia,  dispnti&g 
vitli  him  the  right  to  the  latter  proTinces,  appealed  to  the  Romui 
senate;  which  deelared  that' the  disputed  distriots  should  be  free 
States,  sabject  to  neither  NioomMes  nor  MithridiLtes.  The  latter 
then  entered  into  an  alliance  with  TigHbes,  king  of  Arm6nia, — 
seixed  the  disputed  proyineee — dro^e  Nioomddes  from  his  kingdom — 
defeated  two  large  Roman  armies,  and,  in  the  year  88,  before  the 
end  of  the  social  war,  had  gained  possession  of  all  Asia  Minor.  All 
the  Greek  ishinds  of  the  iEgean,  except  Rhodes,  yolontarily  sab- 
mitted  to  him,  and  nearly  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  Athens, 
throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke,  placed  themselres  under  his  protection. 
Mithridites  had  received  a  Greek  education,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  Grecian,  which  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  Greeks 
eqMOsed  his  cause. 

21.  The  Roman  senate  gave  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
to  Sylla,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  superiority,  but  of  profligate 
morale,  who  had  served  under  Mdrius  against  Jugur'  A(a  and  the 

vnL  a[?iL    Oim'  bri,  and  had  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his  ser- 

^^■■■,   ▼i<»8  in  the  social  war.     The  ambitious  Mirius,  though 

BII78  AND    ^^^  ^^^  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Sylla,  had  long 

8TLLA.      regarded  the  latter  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  now  he 

saoceeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  people,  by  which  the  com- 

nund  was  transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself    Sylla,  then  at  the 

head  of  an  army  in  the  Samnite  territory,  immediately  marched 

against  Rome,  and  entering  the  city,  broke  up  the  faction  of  M&rius, 

who,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Africa.^ 

(88  B.  C.) 

22.  Scaroefy  had  Sylla  d«parted  with  his  army  for  Gk«oee,  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Mithrid&tee,  when  a  fierce  contest  arose  within 

a.  See  ]lq»  of  AaU  Minor,  No.  IV. 

b.  it*rtMiledfciltoOrt<,endtbeaBerioBgtae  leii eetrt to  MitttarniB,  iHmw  fce  ms  prt 
on  thora^  at  tbc  mouth  of  tbe  Llria,  and  abandoMd  by  ttie  orew  of  the  veaael  that  eanried  1^ 
After  in  Tain  aeeking  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  peasant,  be  was  forced  to  hide  himself  ip 
ihemodortbeSODaiiemaialiea;  biitbe«aadlaooTei«dbybtov1gnuitpiiiW0n»dn«9ede«l, 
and  thrown  Into  a  dungeon  at  Mlntnr'  nss.  No  one,  bowoTer,  had  the  oonrage  to  ]mt  him  lo 
death ;  and  tbe  magistrates  of  Hintur'  mm  therefore  sent  a  public  stare  Into  the  prison  to  kill 
bim;  but  as  tbe  baibarian  approached  the  heoy  warrior  his  courage  foiled  him,  and  the  MI»- 
tor  nians,  mored  by  eompasslon,  put  Mirlns  on  boaid  a  boat  and  transported  him  to  Aftiea. 
Betaig  set  down  at  Ositbage,  the  Roman  governor  of  the  district  sent  to  inform  hbn  that  uileas 
ba  left  Africa  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public  enenty.  **  Go  and  tell  him,**  replied  the  wanderer, 
**that  you  hajfi  seen  the  exile  MAriua  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Osrthage.''  In  the  following  year, 
during  tbe  absMoe  of  Qylla,  be  ratoiaed  to  Italy.  For  looaUtfea  oT  PmiMm  Jir«r«A««»  Z4ri«, 
and  Mmtw'nst  aaa  Map  No.  X. 
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tbe  oity  between  the  partisans  of  Sylla  and  Mdrius ;  one  of  the  con- 
sals,  Cinna,  espoosing  the  canse  of  the  latter,  and  the  other,  Oeti- 
Tins,  that  of  the  former.  Cinna  recalled  the  aged  Md.riu8 ;  both 
parties  flew  to  arms ;  and  all  Italy  l^came  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war.  (B.  G.  B7.)  The  senate  and  the  nobles  adhered  to  Octd- 
Tins ;  but  Rome  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
adverse  fiustion.  Then  commenced  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  op' 
ponents  of  Marius,  which  was  continued  five  days  and  nights,  until 
the  streets  ran  with  blood.  Having  gratified  his  revenge  by  this 
bloody  victory,  Mirius  declared  himself  consul,  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  an  election,  and  chose  Oinna  to  be  his  colleague  ; 
bat  sixteen  days  l^r  his  life  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  fever,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  Marius  has  the  character  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  generals  of  Borne ;  but  after  having 
borne  away  many  honorable  offices,  and  performed  many  noble  ez- 
ploite,  he  tarnished  his  glory  by  a  savage  and  infamous  old  age. 

23.  During  three  years  after  the  death  of  M&rius,  Sylla  was  con- 
doctiiig  the  war  in  Greece  and  Asia,  while  Italy  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  Cinna.     The  latter  even  sent  an  army  to 

f  to  attack  Sylla,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  himself,  when  he 
1  dain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  meantime  Sylla,  hav- 
ing taken  Athens  by  storm,  and  defeated  two  armies  of  Mithriddtes, 
eooeliided  apeaoe  with  that  monarch ;  (84  6.  C.,)  and  having  induced 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him  to  join  his  standard,  he  returned  to  Italy 
»t  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  ene 
mies,  who  had  collected  an  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  oohortS; 
mtmbenng  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,*  to  oppose  him 
(B.  C.  83.)  But  none  of  the  generals  of  this  vast  army  were  equal, 
in  milituy  talents,  to  Sylla ;  their  forces  gradually  deserted  them 
and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla  became  master  of  Bome 

24.  A  dreadful  proscription  of  his  enemies  followed,  far  exceed- 
big  the  atrocities  of  MArius ;  for  Sylla  filled  not  only  Bome,  but 
sB  Italy,  with  massacres,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  old  writers, 
had  neither  numbers  nor  bounds.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
dietetor  for  an  unlimited  time,  (B.  C.  81,)  reestablished  the  govern- 
ment on  an  aristocratioal  basis,  and  after  havmg  inled  nearly  three 
jears,  to  the  astoni^ment  of  every  one  he  resigned  his  power,  and 
retired  to  private  Ufe.    He  died  soon  after,  of  a  loathsome  disease, 


m.  **Vfomtbm  ttme  of  MUiiM|  the  Roman  niBlaiy  Ibroet  are  ehraiB  eoimted  by  eoiMfti  or 
wmtiB  heUdki—,  CMh  eontaiBlng  tamr  himdred  and  immOj  men.'*— NMrahr,  It.  191 
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at  the  age  of  sktj  jeats,  leaving,  bj  his  own  direetion,  the  followii^ 
characteristic  insaription  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.  "  Here  Ilea 
SjIIa;  who  was  aever  outdone  in  good  offices  by  his  friend,  nor  m 
acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemy.  %   (B.  C.  77.) 

25.  A  Marian  Action)  headed  by  Sert6riu8,  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary talents,  still  existed  in  Spaiq,  Uireatening  to  aever  tbat  proviaoe 
from  Bom&,  and  establish  a  new  kingdom  there.  After  Sert6riii« 
had  defeated  several  Roman  armies,  the  yotrthM  Pompey,  alter* 
wards  surnamed  tUe  Great,  was  sent  against  him ;  but  he  too  waa 
vanquished,  and  it  was  not  until  the  insurgents  had  been  deprived  of 
their  able  leader  by  treachery,  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and 
Spain  tranquillized.  (B.  C.  70.)  During  the^eontinuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  formidable  revolt  of  the  slaves,  headed  by  Spar'tacaB, 

ix.  MRviLE  ^  c^ebrated  gladiator,  had  broken  out  in  Italy.  At  fir«t 
wAa  IN  Spar'  tacus  and  his  companions  formed  a  desperate  band 
^^^^'  of  robbers  and  murderers,  but  their  numbers  eventaaUj 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  three  prsBto- 
rian  and  two  consular  armies  were  completely  defeated  by  them. 
The  war  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and  at  one  time  Borne  itself 
was  in  danger ;  but  the  rebels,  divided  among  themselves,  were  finally 
overcome,  and  nearly  all  exterminated,  by  the  prsetor  Cras'  sud,  the 
growing  rival  of  Pompey.     (B.  0.  70.) 

26.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  in  Italy,  a  second  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithridates,  (83  B.  C.,)  but  after  a  oontinuanoe  of 

two  years  it  had  been  terminated  by  treaty.  (81  B.  C.) 
AHo  vauD  Seven  years  later,  Mithridates,  who  had  long  he&n  px^ 
MiTHRiDATio  parifig  for  hostilities,  broke  the  second  treaty  between 

him  and  the  Romans  by  the  invasion  of  Bythyn'  ia,  and 
thus  commenced  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  At  first  Lucullns,  who 
was  seat  against  him,  was  sucoeasful,  and  amassed  immmise  treasoree ; 
but  eventually  he  was  defeated,  and  Mithridates  gained  possesiion 
of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor.  Manil'  ius,  Uie  tribune,  then  proposed 
that  Pompey,  who  had  recently  gained  great  honor  by  a  BuoceasfHl 
war  against  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  should  be  placed  ot^ 
all  the  other  generals  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  retaining  at  the  aasne 
time  the  command  by  sea.  This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of 
power  than  had  ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citiaeo,  but  the 
law  was  adopted.  It  was  on  this  ooasion  that  the  orator  Gioero 
pronounced  his  famous  oration  Fro  lege  Manilia,  ("  for  the  ManUian 
law.**)    Caesar  also,  who  was  Just  then  rising  into  eminencei  approved 
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the  tteasare,  wiiile  tha  friends  of  Ctm'  mu  in  vain  attempted  to  do- 
fefttil 

27.  Pomptj,  then  paasing  with  a  large  army  into  Ana,  (B.  C.  66,) 
in  one  eampaiga  defeated  Hithriddtes  en  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  drore  the  monarch  from  his  kingdom ;  and  in  die  following  jear, 
after  reducing  Sjria,  ihns  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Selea'- 
cidae  he  found  an  opportunity  of  extending  Roman  interferenoe  to  thtiL 
affiura  of  Paleetine.  Each  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  throne,  the 
broftbers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobfilus,  sought  his  asaistanee,  and  as  he 
deeided  in&Yorof  thef(»mer,  the  latter  prepared  to  resist  the  Roman, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem.  After  a  si^  of  three  months 
the  city  was  taken;  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  thrown  down; 
Hyrcanus  was  appointed  to  be  high-priest,  and  goyernor  of  the 
eonntry,  hot  was  required  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans;  while 
Ariatobdhis,  with  his  sons  and  daughters,  was  taken  to  Rome  to 
grmee  the  triumph  of  Pompey.  From  this  time  the  situation  of 
Judea  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Roman  province,  although  for  a 
while  later  it  was  goremed  by  native  princes ;  but  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  subject  to  Roman  authority.  About  the  time  of  Pom- 
pcy's  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Mithridites,  driven  from  one  province 
to  another,  and  finding  no  protection  even  among  his  own  relatives, 
teiminated  his  life  by  poison.  (B.  C.  63.)  His  dominions  and  vast 
wealtli  were  variously  disposed  of  by  Pompey  in  the  name  of  the 
Ronan  people. 

28.  While  Pompey  was  winning  laurels  in  Asia,  the  republic  was 
hronght  near  the  brink  of  destruction  by  a  conqpiraey  headed  by  the 
infrkmoas  Catiline.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  ceanplete 
anarchy;  the  republic  was  a  mere  name;  the  laws  had  ^  ooimn- 
lost  their  power ;  tibe  elections  were  carried  hy  bribery;  eaot  ov 
and  the  city  pc^ulace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  t^  <'^™^'- 
aoUes  in  their  feuds  agaioat  one  another.  In  this  corrupt  state  of 
things  Sergius  Oatiline,  a  man  of  patrician  rank,  and  of  great  abili- 
tiefly  but  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  acted  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  bloody  sosnes  of  Sylla^s  tyranny,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  profligate  young  nobles,  who  hoped,  by 
elevaiing  their  leader  to  the  consulsidp,  or  by  murdering  those  who 
opponed  them,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Rome,  and  to  gain 
poaacttrion  of  the  puUic  tveaeures,  and  the  property  ef  the  oitiieBS. 
MaAjQircomstanoesj  fevered  the  audacious  sohemes  of  the  conspim- 
tora.     Pompey  was  abroad — Cras'  bus,  striving  with  mad  eageraesa 
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for  power  aad  ricbes^  ootmtenaaeed  tho  groildi^  iqSMko  of  G«k3iiie, 
as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement — Csesari  laboring  to  revive 
the  party  of  Miriw,  md  oourtuag  the  6¥or  of  the  people,  by  public 
ahowe  and  ^leodid  embertiuunents,  spaMd  CatUhie,  and  pei^apa  se- 
(nretly  enooora^d  him,  while  the  only  two  eminent  Koiaaiie  who 
boldly  determined  to  uphold  their  ffldling  eonntry  were  Gato  ths 
yomager,  and  tiie  orator  Oieero. 

29.  While  the  atorm  whloh  Catiline  had  been  raising  was  threat- 
ening to  burst  upon  Borne,  and  e?ery  one  dreaded  the  jareh-conspira- 
tor^  but  no  one  had  the  oourage  to  eome  forwwrd  against  him,  Oioere 
offared  himself  a  candidate  &r  the  Qonsulship,  in  opposition  to  Catiline, 
andwaaelected.  An  attemptoftheconspiratorsto  murder  Cioero  in  his 
own  house  wss  firuaftrated  by  the  watchful  yigihinoe  of  the  oonaul ;  sad 
a  fortunate  aeeident  disclosed  to  him  all  their  plans,  which  he  laid  be- 
fore the  senate.  E^en  in  the  senate-house  Catiline  boldly  confronted 
Cicero,  who  there  pronounoed  against  him  that  famous  oration  which 
sayed  Bome  by  driving  Catiline  &om  the  cify.  Catiline  then  fled  to 
Siriirift)  where  he  had  a  large  force  already  under  arms,  while  seve^ 
ral  of  his  oonfederatos  remained  in  the  city  to  c^en  the  gates  to  him 
en  his  approach ;  b«t  Aey  were  apprehended,  and  brou^^t  to  punish* 
meat  An  army  was  ti^n  sent  against  the  insnrgeoits,  who  were 
completely  defeated ;  and  most  of  them,  imitating  Catiline,  fsu^^ 
to  the  last,  and  died  sword  m  hand.  (B.  C.  63.)  Cicero,  to  whom 
the  Bomans  were  indebted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
BOW  hailed  as  the  Vaiber  and  Deliverer  of  his  country. 

30i  Soon  after  the  return  of  Pompey  fW>m  Asia,  the  jealouaiei 

between  him  and  Cras^  sus  were  renewed ;  hn*  Julius  Caesar  sueeeeded 

jggg^^g^    ih  reeoooiling  the  rivals,  and  in  uniting  them  witii  him- 

FiBsr  mi-    self  in  a  seeret  partnership  of  poller,  oalled  the  First  Tri* 

"""^'^    mviMte.    <60  B.  C.)    These  men,  by  tiieir  united  in- 

flnenee,  were  now  able  to  carry  all  their  measures;  and  they  virtoaDy 

usurped  the  powers  of  the  ssnate,  as  wdl  as  the  eommsnd  of  As 

legions.    Cmsar  t»t  obtained  the  offioe  of  oonsnl,  (B.  C.  59,)  and, 

when  lihe  year  of  his  oonsoLAjp  had  expired,  was  made  oemmacDdHr 

of  all  Gaul,  (B.  C.  58,)  although  but  a  small  portion  of  <hat  oountiy 

was  then  under  the  Keman  dominioB.    Oras'sui^  whose  avarice  was 

unbounded)  soon  after  obtained  the  eommand  of  Syria,  fuaied  Ibr  its 

hnory  sod  wenltii;  while  to  Pompey  wwe  gcven  Africa  and  Spain, 

although  he  left  thn  easeof  his  parovinoes  lQ<»iher%  and  still  rmnwnedf 

in  Italy. 
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dl.  In  tke  ecmne  of  ei^t  years  Cassar  coiujiiered  all  Cknl,  whiek 
6oii8isted  of  a  great  number  of  separate  xtttionfr^twice  passed  the 
Bhme^  into  Gennany — and  twice  passed  over  into  Britain,  and  sub- 
doed  the  soaiheni  part  of  the  island.  Hitherto  Britain  had  been 
known  only  by  name  to  the  G-reeks  and  Romans ;  and  its  first  inya- 
sion  by  CsBsar,  in  the  year  56  B.  C,  is  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history.  The  disembarkation  of  the  Romans,  somewhere  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kent,^  was  firmly  disputed  by  the  natives ;  but  stern 
^sripline  and  steady  valor  overawed  them,  and  they  proffered  sub- 
mission. A  seeond  invasion  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  abo  resisted ; 
but  genius  and  science  asserted  their  usual  superiority;  and  peacey 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  invaders,  w«re  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  In  the  meantime  Cras'  sus  had  fallen  in  Parthia,*  (B.  0. 
52,)  thus  leaving  but  two  masters  of  the  Roman  world ;  but  Pompey 
bad  ahready  become  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  Csssar's  fame,  and  on 
the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  and  daughter  of  Csssar,  the 
last  tie  that  boond  these  friends  was  broken,  and  they  became  rivals^ 
and  eaesadsn.  Pompey  had  secured  most  of  the  senate  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  bat  Cnsar,  though  absent,  had  obtained,  by  the  most  lavish 
bribes,  nmnerous  and  powerful  adherents  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 
Among  others.  Hark  Antony  and  Quintus  Gassius,  tribunes  ci  the 
peo|»]e,  &v<^ed  his  interests. 

32..  WheD  Offisar  requested  that  he  might  stand  for  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  the  senate  denied  the  request     When  or-    zm.  oitxl 
dered  to  disband  his  legions  and  resign  his  provinces,  he  ^wkn  anA* 
imsMdiately  ^omised  compliance,  if  Pompey  would  do  and  ponrKr. 
the  a^e;  but  the  senate  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  disband  his 

1.  tiae  BMm  tbm  Id  SwttMiiand,  onlf  s  tBw  mHes  ftom  ttw  tonne  of  th«  Rbone— piMM 
■nov— ttMo  Sofw  west  to  the  towa  of  Batto^  near  the  borders  of  VWuooe^ 
oorib-weat  to  the  North  Sea  or  German  Oeeaa.  It  formed  the  aadent 
r  heCveen  Gaul  and  the  German  tribea,  and  was  firBt  passed  by  Jaltua  Cmar  in  bii 
I  of  the  German  nation  of  the  Stcambrf. 
SL  Partki*  wat  originally  a  amall  ettent  of  ooimtiy,  aouth-MMt  of  fheOkuptan  0Mu  Altar 
Qtt  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  Bel[>arate  kingdom  was  formed  there,  whleh  gradooDy  es- 
Icndad  to  the  Indus  on  the  easf  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  until  It  embraoed  the  Adnel  ft09- 
faaeeB  of  the  old  Fenian  monarchy.  By  the  victory  over  GMsbim  the  Faiihiaiia  oMalind  agraat 
iiMiMaa  or  power,  and  dnrlng  a  long  time  after  this  event  they  were  ahnost  ooastantly  at  war 
with  Che  Romana^  The  Parthian  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  aoothem  Fsnlaas  996  yaara 
^IvIheCtelatlaa  en,  when  the  laker  Fenian  empli«  of  flMS^w«tt«M«  was  efl^  '^TbB 

aoite  of  %htfa«  adiqited  by  the  Parthian  eavaliy  was  pecuUar,  and  well  calculafsd  to  aaaoy. 
VVbask  apparentiy  In  fiill  retreat,  they  wonM  tnm  rodnd  on  their  steeds  and  dlsohaiga  their 
noarawMi  the  most  unerHng  aeeoracy;  and  hencapto  borrow  Che  taiBvaga  of  an  MSiswl 
Billia,  a  was  Tietoiy  to  them  if  a  comterthlt  flight  threw  their  pnrsaaiatala  dJaortsr." 

Sb  na  place  where  GMar  is  beiiavad  to  have  landed  is  at  the  town  of  Deil|  iwtf  what  is 
caDad  the  South  Forahuid,  sfady-slx  mOas  soath-aart  fW>ia  Loadha 
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armj  before  a  specified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enemy.  (B.  0.  49.)  The  tribunes  Antony  and  CaMii]^  fled 
to  the  army  of  Oeesar  then  at  Raven'  na/  bearing  with  them  the  hoi- 
tile  mandate  of  the  senate,  and  by  their  harangues  inflaming  the  sol- 
diers against  the  measures  of  the  senatorial  party.  Csesar,  confident 
of  the  support  of  his  troops,  now  passed  the  Rdbicon  in  hostile  array, 
an  act  deemed  equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  his 
country.  The  senate  and  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  finding  their  forces  daily  deserting  them,  fled  across 
the  Adriat'  io  into  Greece ;  and  in  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the 
Rdbicon,  Caasar  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

33.  Csesar  soon  obtained  the  surrender  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
after  which  he  passed  over  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  lieutenants 
commanded, — rapidly  reduced  the  whole  Peninsula,  took  Marseilles 
by  siege  on  his  return  through  Gaul,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  declared  by  the  remnant  of  the  senate  sole  dictator ;  but  after 
eleven  days  he  laid  aside  the  ofBce,  and  took  that  of  consul.  Pompey 
had  already  collected  a  numerous  army  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  thither  Caesar  followed  him.  Near  Dyrrach'  ium,"  in  Illyr'  i- 
cum,  he  assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  Pompey,  but  was  re^ 
pulsed  with  the  loss  of  many  standards,  and  his  own  camp  would 
have  beeil  taken  had  not  Pompey  called  off  his  troops,  in  apprehen*. 
sion  of  an  ambuscade;  on  which  Caesar  remarked  that  "the  war 
would  have  been  at  an  end,  if  Pompey  had  known  how  to  profit  by 
victory." 

34.  Caesar  then  boldly  advanced  into  Thes'  saly,  followed  by  Pompey 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  plaanfl 
of  Pharsilia,*  where  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  world.     (B.  C.  48.)     Caesar  was  completely  viotoriousy 

1.  Bttven'  na  was  origtatlly  built  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  near  the  moat  Boothera 
noQih  of  the  river  Po.  Angnstus  cooatmcted  a  new  harbor  three  miles  fh>m  the  old  towiH 
aad  henceforward  the  new  harbor  became  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  Adriat'  Ic  fleet ; 
bat  such  was  the  aooomnlation  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  sireams,  that,  as  Gibbon  relates, 
so  earljr  m  the  fifth  or  sixth  oentury  after  Christ,  **  the  port  of  Augustus  was  conrerted  into 
pleasant  orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  tho  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet 
once  rode  at  anchor."  Baven'  na  was  the  capital  of  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the  Weetem 
empire  of  tho  Romans*  and  it  atUi  contains  numerous  interesting  specimens  of  the  architecture 
of  that  perfod. 

S.  Dyrruck'  ttcai,  which  was  a  Grecian  city,  at  Srst  called  Epidammu,  was  situated  on  the 
niyrian  coast  of  Maeedonla,  north  of  Apollonia.  Its  modem  name  is  Dwratio,  an  unhealthy 
villi«e  of  TarUsh  Albania* 

3.  Pharsdlia  was  a  city  situated  In  the  central  portion  of  Thessaly,  on  a  southern  trlbntar> 
of  the  Penens.  The  name  of  Pkar$a^  applied  to  a  few  ruins  nboxA  fifteen  miles  sontlk-vr^st 
from  LarisM,  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty. 
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and  Vompejj  fleebg  in  disguise  from  the  field  of  battle,  attended 
only  by  bis  son  Seztus,  and  a  few  followers  of  rank,  pursued  his 
iraj  to  Mjt&toe,  where  he  took  on  board  his  wife  Cornelia  and 
sailed  to  Egypt,  intending  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the  young  king 
Ptol'  emy,  whose  father  he  had  befriended.  Ptol'  emy,  then  at  war 
with  his  sister  Cleopdtra,  was  encamped  with  his  army  near  PelAsi- 
um,*  wither  Pompey  directed  his  course,  after  sendmg  to  inform 
the  king  of  his  approach.  In  the  army  of  PtoV  emy  there  was  a 
Roman,  named  Septim'  ius,  who  advised  the  young  prince  to  put 
Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of  Csesar ;  and  just 
as  Pompey  was  stepping  on  shore  from  a  boat  that  had  been  sent  to 
receive  him,  he  was  stabbed,  in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son.  Soon 
after  Gosar  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
ttTes^  when  the  ring  and  head  of  Pompey,  which  were  presented  to 
him,  gave  him  the  first  information  of  the  fate  of  his  rival.  He 
shed  tears  at  the  sight,  and  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  spec- 
taele.  fie  afterwards  ordered  the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes, 
in  tibe  Roman  method,  and  loaded  with  favors  those  who  had  adhered 
to  Pompey  to  the  last 

35.  Gsesar,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  Pompey,  had  taken  with  him 
to  Alexandria  only  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  when,  captivated  by 
^be  diannB  and  beauty  of  Gleopitra,  the  Egyptian  queen,  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  protection,  he  decided  against  the  claims  of  her 
broUier,  the  party  of  the  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  overwhelming 
him  in  Alexandria,  so  that  his  situation  there  was  similar  to  that  of 
Cortes  in  Mexico.  The  royal  palace,  in  which  Gsesar  had  fortified 
hiioBell!,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  celebrated  library  established  there 
by  Ptol' emy  Philadelphus  was  burnt  to  ashes.  With  difficulty 
Cassar  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  island  of  Pharos,'  where  he 
maintained  himself  until  reenforcements  arrived.  He  then  over- 
threw itie  power  of  Ptol'  emy,  who  lost  his  life  by  drownmg,  and 
afler  having  established  Cleopdtra  on  the  throne  he  marched  against 
Phamdces,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithridates,  whose  dominions  he 
redaced  with  such  rapidity  that  he  announced  the  result  to  the  Ro- 

U  PtMuiuM  W8S  ft  frontier  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Kile. 

%.  FIcrM  was  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  har- 
bor, one  mile  ttom  the  shore,  witti  which  it  was  connected  by  a  oanseway.  The  celebrated 
^Tourer  of  PharoB"  was  biriU  on  the  iiland  in  the  rel^  of  Ptol'  emy  PMhdelpbos,  to  serre 
m  a  Bghthoiue.  The  modern  Ughthoiue  tower,  which  ftands  on  the  lilaad,  liai  nothing  of  the 
bemty  and  grandeor  of  the  old  one. 
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man  ienate  in  the  w«U  known  words,  vem^  vidiy  vidf  *'  I  cmha,  I  mw, 
I  conquered." 

36.  On  OsBsar's  return  to  Borne,  (B.  G.  47,)  after  on  absenoe  ef 
nearly  two  years,  he  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  the  foUowera 
of  Pompey,  and  by  his  olemency  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  affee- 
tions  of  the  people.  The  servility  of  the  senate  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  whole  republie  was  placed  in  his  hands.  Still  thero  was  a 
large  and  powerful  party  in  Africa  and  Spain  opposed  to  hisft,  headed  by 
Gate,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  other  gen^raLs.  Gfieear,  passing  over  to 
Africa,  defeated  his  enemies  there  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsas,* 
after  which  the  inflexible  Gato,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Udoa, 
having  advised  his  followers  not  to  continue  their  resistanee,  commit- 
ted suicide.  (46  B.  G.)  He  had  seen,  he  said,  the  republic  passiog 
away,  and  he  could  live  no  longer.  Osesar  expressed  his  regret  that 
Cato  had  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him. 

37.  The  war  in  Africa  had  been  finished  in  five  months.  Fresh 
honotB  a?raited  Caesar  at  Bome.  He  enjoyed  four  triumphs  in  one 
month ;  the  senate  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed censor  of  the  public  morals,  and  his  statue  was  pkoed  oppo- 
site that  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  inscribed,  "  To  Caasar,  the 
demigod."  He  made  many  useful  changes  in  the  laws,  corrected 
many  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  extended  the  privileges 
of  Boman  citizens  to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  reformed  the  calendar  upon  principles  establidbed 
by  the  Egyptian  astronomers,  by  making  an  intercalation  of  sixty- 
seven  days  between  the  months  of  November  aoid  December,  so  that 
the  name  of  the  December  month  was  transferred  frtmi  the  time  of 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  winter  solstice,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. 

38.  From  the  cares  of  civil  government  Caesar  was  called  to  Spaia, 
where  Gneus  and  Sextus,  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  had  raised  a  large 
army  against  him.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  45  he  defeated  them  in  a 
hard-fought  battle  in  the  plains  of  Munda,'  after  having  been  obliged, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  men,  to  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  a 
common  soldier.  Caesar  said  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory, 
but  that  in  this  battle  he  fought  for  his  life.    The  elder  of  Pompey's 

1.  TlUj^tugy  now  Z>Mm#w,  WM  a  town  of  llUIe  importance  on  the  aea-coast,  about  one 
hundred  miles  Bouth^eat  from  Carthage. 

a.  Muitdtt  was  a  town  a  abort  distanee  ttom  tbe  Medltermuean  in  the  aouthem  pert  at  Spata. 
The  little  Tillage  of  M^da  in  Grenada,  twenty-flye  mliea  west  from  Bfalaga,  is  auppoaed  to  be 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
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mis  mm  idaki  fat  the  ptmuit  after  ihe  bftttle,  bat  Sextas  tbe  youiger 
eseaped.  After  a  oampaign  of  nine  months  Gasar  retomed  to  Rome, 
and  enjoyed  a  trinmpli  f>r  tbe  reduction  of  Spun,  lAieh  had  terad- 
nated  tiie  ehil  war  in  the  Boman  proTinee& 

39.  CsBsar  was  next  made  dictator  for  life,  with  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  and  the  powers  of  soTereignty,  aMongh  the  ontward  form  of  the 
repnUie  was  allowed  to  remain.  His  ever  active  mind  now  planned 
a  series  of  foreign  oonqnests,  and  formed  yast  designs  for  the  hn- 
prorement  of  the  empire  which  he  had  gained.  He  ordered  the  kws 
to  be  digested  into  a  code,  he  undertook  to  drain  the  great  marshes  in 
the  vieinitj  of  Rome,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  the  month  of 
the  Tiber,  to  cnt  across  liie  isthmus  of  Gorinth,  to  make  roads  across 
the  Apennines,  dig  canals,  collect  public  libraries,  erect  a  new 
tiieatre,  and  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  But  while  he  was 
occupied  with  these  gigantic  projects  the  people  became  suspicions 
that  he  courted  the  title  of  king ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  as  is  sup- 
posed, Mark  Antony  offered  him  a  royal  diadem  during  the  eelebra- 
ti(m  of  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia ;  but  no  shout  of  approbation  fol- 
lowed liie  act,  and  he  was  obliged  to  decline  (he  bauble.^ 

40.  A  large  number  of  senators,  headed  by  the  praators  Gassius 
and  Brutus,  r^arding  GsBsar  as  an  usurper,  soon  after  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  take  his  life,  and  fixed  on  the  fifteenth  (the  Ides)  of  March, 
a  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  the  execution  of 
their  plot.  As  soon  as  Caesar  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  senate-house, 
tiie  conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  as  one  of  them,  pretending 
to  urge  some  request,  laid  hold  of  his  robe  as  if  in  the  act  of  sup- 
ptieation,  the  others  rushed  upon  him  with  drawn  daggers,  and  he 
foU  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds,  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
whidi  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.^    (B.  0.  44.) 

41.  As  soon  as  the  deed  of  death  was  consummated,  Brutus  raised 

a.  «^T6a«ldi4H*»ttAtMaMlAiMieBT, 

I  tbike  preMDtod  Urn  a  kingly  crown, 

WMch  be  ad  thrioe  reftue.    Was  this  ftmbltlon  ? 

Y«t  JtevtuMyfl,  be  WM  ambMoot ; 

AmA  »a%  be  l0  im  taononble  mtt." 

JSmtmnff**  Orutien.    Skak»pear§U  Juiiiu  Ctutr. 
bb  *^rm  wben  fbe  noble  Onmr  nw  bim  itab, 

IngfeiMade,  «ere  ■treof  tiHA  4raitQn  imM, 

Qnlte  Tiniyilabffi  bIm :  tben  bunt  bis  migbty  beert ; 

And,  In  bit  mantle  mnffflng  np  bis  Ibee, 

•fan  allbe  bM«  «f  Povpegr^li  •MM, 

WbldbaO  tbe  vbUe  na  blood,  great  Ciesar  fell'' 

^nt»nf*$  Ormiimi, 
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his  bloody  iiaggeri  uid  congratulated  ibe  ienate,  and  Oioero  ia  paf- 
tioolar,  on  the  recovery  of  liberty,*  bat  Uie  greater  part  of  tbe  Sena- 
toffg  fled  in  diamay  from  Borne,  or  ebut  themselvea  op  in  their  houses; 
and  as  the  oonspurators  had  formed  no  plans  of  future  action,  ihe 
minds  of  the  ciiisens  were  in  the  utmost  suspense ;  but  traaquillity 
prevailed  until  the  day  appointed  by  the  senate  for  the  funeral. 
Then  Mark  Antony,  who  had  hitherto  urged  conciliation,  ascended 
the  rostrum  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration.  After  he  had  wrought 
iq>on  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  most  artful  manner  by  enumeratuog 
the  great  exploits  and  noble  deeds  of  the  murdered  Caasar,  he  lifted 
up  the  bloody  robe,  and  showed  them  the  body  itadf, '  all  marred  by 
traitors.'  The  multitude  were  seized  with  such  indignation  aad 
rage,  that  while  some,  tearing  up  the  benches  of  the  senate-houae, 
formed  of  them  a  funeral  pile  and  burnt  the  body  of  Oaosar,  others 
r%n  through  the  streets  with  drawn  weapons  and  flaming  torches,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  ihe  conspirators.  Brutus  and  Caasiiis, 
and  their  adherents,  fled  from  Bome,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms. 

42.  Antony,  aasisted  by  Lep'  idus,  now  sought  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  tiie  State ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  the  young  Oetavius 
Caasar,  the  grandson  of  Caesar's  sister  Julia,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
murdered  dictator.  The  senate  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Octavios, 
and  declared  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  several  battles  had  already 
been  fought  between  the  opposing  parties  in  the  north  of  Italy  and 
Gaul,  when  the  three  leaders,  Antony,  Lep'  idus,  and  Octavius,  hav- 

XIV  THB  ^^  ^^^  ^  private  conference  on  a  small  island  of  the 
BBooNj)  Tu-  Bhine,  agreed  to  settle  their  differences,  and  take  upon 
uMYi&ATE.  themselves  the  government  of  the  republic  for  five  years — 
thus  forming  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (B.  C.  43.)  A  cold-blooded 
proscription  of  the  enemies  of  the  several  parties  to  the  compact  fol- 
lowed. Antony  yielded  his  own  uncle,  and  Lep'idus  his  own 
brother,  while  Octavius,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  consented  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  virtuous  Cicero  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  his  colleagues. 
Cicero  was  betrayed  to  the  assassins  sent  to  dispatch  him,  by  one  of 
his  own  domestics ;  but,  tired  of  life,  he  forbade  his  servants  to  de- 
fend him,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  fate  without  a  sU'Uggle. 

43.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party,  had 
by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  Maced6nia,  Greece,  and 
the  Asiatic  provinces ;  and  Octavius  and  Antony,  as  soon  as  they 
had  settled  the  government  at  Bome,  set  out  to  meet  them.     At 
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nSikp'  {d,^  a  town  in  Thrftoe,  two  baMes  were  fovght,  and  fbrtime, 
nlhv  tiian  taleat,  gave  the  ▼ielorj  to  the  trinmTirB.  (B.  C.  42.) 
Both  Caaaiufl  and  BrutoB,  giTiiig  waj  to  despair,  destroyed  them- 
flelTw;  their  army  was  dispersed,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  after- 
wards entered  the  serviee  of  the  yiotora  Ootavins  returned  with 
his  ieigioDB  to  Italy,  while  Antony  remained  as  the  master  of  the 
Bastsom  proTinoes. 

44  From  Greece  Antony  passed  oTer  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
eaaaed  great  distress  by  the  heayy  tribnte  he  exacted  of  the  inhab- 
itants.  While  at  Tarsus,*  in  Oilioia,  the  celelnrated  Oleopdtra  came 
to  pay  him  a  yisit ;  and  so  captivated  was  the  Roman  with  the 
charms  and  beanty  of  the  Egyptian  qneen,  that  he  accompanied  her 
on  her  retom  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for  a  time  in  indolence, 
dissipation,  and  luxury,  neglectful  of  the  calls  of  interest,  honor,  and 
MttfaitiQn.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  had  broken  out  in  Italy ;  for 
the  brother  of  Antony,  aided  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  had 
taken  tip  arms  against  Octavius;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rebellion 
had  been  quelled,  and  Octavius  was  everywhere  triumphant,  that  An- 
tony saw  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Italy. 

45.  On  his  way  he  met  at  Athens  his  wife  Fulvia,  whom  he  blamed 
as  the  cause  of  the  recent  disasters,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  leaving  her  on  her  death>bed  hastened  to  fight  Augustus. 
■All  thoQ^t  that  another  fierce  struggle  for  the  empire  was  at  hand ; 
but  the  rivals  had  a  personal  interview  at  Brundiisium,*  where  a  re- 
conciliation was  effected.  To  secure  the  permanence  of  the  peace, 
Antonj  married  Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Octavius.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  was  made ;  Antony  was  to  have  the  eastern  provinces 
beyond  the  Ionian  sea ;  Octavius  the  western,  and  Lep'  idus  Africa ; 

1.  ruuptfi,  a  tAtf  in  the  irMt«rn  part  of  Thnee,  ■fterwaidj  Included  In  Maeeddnia,  wba 
alMitt  asnaty-flre  niilaa  iiortb.«att  (h>m  the  preieiit  Salonikl.  In  addUlon  to  the  viotory  gained 
hcfe  by  Antony  and  Octayliu,  It  la  rendered  more  interesting  from  the  circomstance  of  its 
being  the  first  pinee  vhere  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St  Paul,  (see  Acts,  xvL,)  and  also  from 
the  E^iHle  addieaaad  by  him  to  the  PhUipyiaiM,  The  ruins  of  the  et|y  aUU  retain  the  name 
of  nrodk,  pronoanced  nearly  the  same  as  PkUi^i,    {Mvf  No.  L) 

S.  Tarausj  the  capital  of  CUiela,  was  situated  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about  twelre  miles  from 
»•  Medttenaaean.  U  was  the  blrUi-plaee  of  St.  Pan],  of  Antip' aler  ttie  stole,  and  of  Atheo- 
odAruB  the  philosopher.  It  is  still  a  Tillage  of  some  six  or  seren  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
aonie  remains  of  its  ancient  magniflcenoe  are  still  visible.  The  yisit  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony^ 
tiiiiBolf  attlrad  Hke  Venna,  and  her  attendanta  Uke  qiptds.  In  a  galley  eovered  with  gold,  whose 
aaOi  were  oT  pvplOi  the  oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  sUlc— is  finely  described  in  8bakqpeare*s 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleop4tra,  Act  IL  scene  9.   {Map  No.  IV.) 

X  BrundkH^my  now  JtWntfitt,  one  of  the  most  Important  cities  of  anelent  Italy,  and  the 
l»ort  whence  the  Interoourse  between  Italy  and  Greece  and  the  East  was  usually  carried  on, 
was  rftaated  OB  the  coaatofApolia,  about  three  hundred  milea  south-east  from  HonM.  It  once 
tad  an  eseellMit  harbor,  wMeh  is  now  nearly  sued  op.  (JMqvNo.VIL) 
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ajid  fiOOA  a^y  B^ziins  Pompejr,  i^o  had  long  muiteixied  UmMtf  in 
Sicily  a^Ainst  the  triumvirts,  wu  admitted  iato  tlM  parloenhip,  and 
aasigned  Sicily,  SardmiB,  Ooraioa,  and  Aohaia. 

46-  The  peaoe  thus  eoacluded  vaa  of  ahort  duratioiL  OotoTiw, 
without  any  reasonable  pretext  for  hostilities,  iqnarrelled  with  Sextivs 
Pompey  and  drove  him  from  his  dominions.  Pompey  ied  to  Phrygia, 
where  he  was  slain  by  one  of  Antony's  lieutenants.  Lep'  idus  and 
OotaviuB  next  quarrelled  abont  the  possession  of  Siotly ;  bat  Oclovius 
corrupted  the  soldiers  of  Lep'  idus,  and  induced  them  to  desert  their 
general,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  provinoe  to  his  riTal. 
Antony,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition against  the  Parthians ;  after  whidi,  returning  to  Egypt,  he 
onoe  more  became  enslaved  by  the  charms  of  Oleop&tra,  upon  whom 
he  conferred  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia.  When  his  wife  Oc- 
tavia  set  out  from  Rome  to  visit  him  he  ordered  her  to  return,  and  aft•^ 
wards  repudiated  her,  {»refeading  a  previous  marriage  with  deopatra. 

47.  After  this  insult  Ootavius  could  no  longer  keep  peaee  with  him, 
and  as  the  war  had  long  been  anticipated,  the  most  formidable  pr^Mi- 
rations  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  both  parties,  were  soon  in 
readiness.  Their  fleets  met  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'  tium,'  in  the 
I6nian  sea,  while  the  hostile  armies,  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  <^  Hie 
strait  which  enters  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  were  i^ectatdrs  of  the  battle. 
(B.  0.  31.)  While  the  victory  was  yet  undedded,  Gleopdtra,  who 
had  accompanied  Antony  with  a  large. force,  overcome  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  ordered  her  galley  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  action.  A 
large  number  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  witnessing  ker  flight,  withdrew 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Oleopitra  had  fled,  apparently  losing  his  self-possession,  hastyiy  fol- 
lowed her  in  a  quick-sailing  vessel,  and  being  taken  on  board  the 
galley  of  Oleopdtra,  became  the  companion  of  her  flight.  The  fleet 
of  Antony  was  annihilated,  and  his  land  forces,  soon  after,  made 
terms  with  the  conqueror. 

48.  Ootavius,  after  first  returning  to  Italy  to  tranquillize  some  dis- 
turbances there,  pursued  the  fiigitives  to  Egypt.  Antony  endeavored 
to  impede  the  march  of  the  victor  to  Alexandria,  but  seeing  all  his 
efforts  fruitless,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  r^roached  Cleopatra  with 
being  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  resolving  never  to  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  awn  life.     When 

J.  The  pfomontorj  of  ^e'lnwi  was  a  finaU  neek  of  land  at  the  uortlMraiteni  extrentty  •€ 
Acarnania,  at  t)ie  eotnuwe  of  the  Amiraem»  Om^f^  wnr  Quit  of  JirU, 
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Oleop&tra,  who  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace^  fonnd  that  Octa* 
Tina  designed  to  spare  her  only  to  adorn  his  triumph,  she  caused  a 
poisonous  yiper  to  be  applied  to  her  arm,  and  thus  followed  Antony 
in  death.  (B.  C.  30.)  Egypt  immediately  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  Octayius,  and  became  n  {>royitioe  of  the  Roman  empire. 

49.  The  death  of  Antony  had  put  an  end  to  the  Triumvirate ;  and 
Ootavius  wasno^  l^ft  sole  niwster  of  the  Soman  world.     While 
taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  secure  his  power,    xv.  oota- 
he  dissembled  his  real  purposes,  and  talked  of  restoring    ^"^*  •*" 
the  republic ;  but  it  was  evident  ihat  a  free  constitution  .^ g^ 


oould  no  longer  be  maintained ; — ^the  most  eminent  citi-  woelr 
zens  besought  him  to  take  the  govemmeot  iinto  his  own  hands,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  28th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  the  history 
of  ^e  Montan  EqmbKc  ends.  All  the  armies  had  sworn  aHegiaaee 
to  Octa^us ;  he  was  made  pro-consul  over  the  whole  Roman  empire — 
he  gave  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to  whomsoever  he 
pleased — and  appointed  and  removed  senators  at  his  will.  In  the 
27th  year  B.  C.  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
or  "  The  Divine,"  and  of  ImperatoTj  or  "  chief  governor,"  for  ten 
years,  and  gaye  his  name  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
(August)  as  that  of  JuHus  Caesar  had  been  given  to  the  fifth,  and 
fanr  years  later  he  was  made  perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which 
rendered  his  person  sacred.  Although  without  the  title  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  discarding  the  insignia  of  royalty,  his  exalted  station  con- 
ferred upon  him  all  the  powBrs  of  sovermgnty,  w^ioh  he  exeroised, 
nevertheless,  with  moderation, — seemingly  desirous  that  the  triumvir 
Oetavins  should  be  forgotten  in  the  mild  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
50.  After  a  series  of  successful  wars  in  Asia,  Afirica,  and  in  Spain, 
and  the  subjugation  of  Aquit^oiia,  Pann6nia,  Dalmitia,  and  lUy^rifl, 
by  the  Roman  arms,  a  general  peace,  with  the  exception  of  some 
tiifling  disturbaiDees  in  the  frontier  provinces,  was  established 
throughout  the  vast  dominions  of  the  empire,  whioh  now  extoided 
on  the  east  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  plains  of  Scythia, 
and  on  the  west  from  the  Libyan  deserts  and  the  pillars  of  Hwoulee 
to  the  German  ooeaa.^  The  teu^le  of  J&nus  was  now  closed  ^  for 
the  third  time  since  the  jfoimdaticn  of  Rome.  It  was  at  thia  aaspt- 
cious  period  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Messiab,  was  bom ; 
ted  thus,  literally,  was  his  advent  the  herald  of  "  peaee  <m  earth, 
and  good  will  toward  men." 

A.  (ft.C.ia   8BeMq>ll(>.1X.)  K<lbaiA^ 
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of  Rome.— 17.  Penecutionfl  of  the  GhrisUana.  Nero's  eztraTagaDoet^-lS.  The  prorinees  pQ- 
laged  by  him.  His  popidarlty  with  the  rabble.  RevolU  againat  him.  His  death.— 10.  Foreigii 
eTentsofthe  reign  of  Nero.    [Druids.    The  Ic6nl     London.] 

90.  End  of  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family.  Brief  reign  of  6alba^-S1.  CSiaracter,  and  reign 
of  Otbo.— 2S.  CteTMler,  and  reign  of  Virni.'  una.  Bevolt  in  Syria.— S3.  Vllel'  Uiis»  forced  to 
resist,  Is  finally  put  to  death  by  the  populace.— 34.  Temporary  rule  of  Domltian.  Character, 
and  reign  of  VasPAsiAit.— 25.  Beginning,  and  causes  of  the  Ja  wisa  war.— IB.  Sltaatlon  of  Jeni> 
lalem,  and  eommeiMMHient  of  the  siege  by  Ibe  Boman  army.  Ezpeotatlona  of  TUoa.— 37.  Prom- 
isee made  to  the  Jews.  Their  strange  Infatuation.- 3&  TheTiorrors  of  the  siege.— 29.  DreadAil 
mortality  In  the  city.  The  fell  of  Jerusalem.— 30.  The  number  of  those  who  pertiriied,  and  of 
theae  mate  priaonen.  F^to  of  th«  prisoners.  Destroctioa  of  the  Jewfab  aatton-31.  Comple- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  The  enlightened  policy  of  .Agrlc'  ohu  [Caledonia.]— 3S.  Titus 
sacoeeds  Vespasian.  His  character.  Events  of  his  brief  reign.  [VesaTiua.  Herenlanenm. 
ftinpeU.}— aa.  Ddiotue.   UU  chanu^er,  and  the  ohaniBter  of  his  reign.   Ferfeontlons.— 34. 
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Domlthui.— 36w  GI09B  of  the  reign  of  the  **  Twelve  Geean.**  Their  sereral  deaths.  Character 
of  the  hliioiy  of  Ihe  Roman  emperors  thiu  flur.—^?.  The  etty  of  Rome,  and  the  RoMan  empire. 
The  begbiatav  oTaitfaMl  deoay. 

J.  As  we  enter  upon  tb«  time  of  Ae  BemaB  emperon,  Bomui  lue- 
ioiy,  80  lii^y  pleedng  and  attraetm  in  its  early  stages,  and  during 
the  eTentlii!  period  of  the  KepnUiey  gnwliiallj  declines  in  interest  to 
the  general  reader ;  for  the  Boman  people,  whose  many  i.  BAaun 
Tirtnes  and  safbrinm  awakened  onr  warmest  sympatfaios,  ^^  ^''^ 
had  now  heoome  oomq»t  and  degeiferate ;  the  hoeral  in-  ,„  bhpibk 
flaenoee  of  their  popular  assemblies,  and  the  £reedom  of  oomtabsh. 
the  Roman  senate^  had  grren  plaoe  to  arbitrary  fone ;  and  although 
tiie  qilendors  of  the  empire  oontinae  to  dasde  for  awhile,  henoefor** 
ward  Ae  politieal  history  of  the  Romans  is  little  more  than  th9 
biographies  of  indiTidnal  mlers,  and  iheir  few  ad^iaen  and  aeso- 
oiatee  in  power,  who  controlled  the  politieal  destinies  of  more  tiian 
a  hondred  millions  of  peojde. 

2.  We  shall  &id  that,  at  ihe  end  of  the  first  oentioy  of  thi 
Christian  era,  the  empire,  baring  already  attained  its  fdll  strength 
and  matorify,  began  to  Terge  towarde  its  decline ;  and  we  are  apt  to 
hurry  oyer  the  closing  scenes  of  Roman  history  with  an  instinetii^ 
fisding  that  shriokB  from  the  contemplation  of  waning  glories  and 
national  degeneracy.  But  iriiile  the  history  of  the  RepnUioan  era 
may  exceed  in  interest  that  of  the  "  deddne  and  fidl "  of  the  empire, 
yet  the  latter  is  of  hf  greaiter  political  importanoe  than  the  i&nmt; 
for,  including  the  early  history  of  many  important  sects^  and  oodes, 
and  systems^  whose  inioeaeeB  still  esust,  it  isthe  link  timi oamnects 
the  past  witii  the  pr^sent^-the  Ancient  with  the  Medem  worlds 
The  theologian  and  jnriat  arast  be  familkr  with  it  in  order  to  nnder* 
atand  nmch  of  the  learning  and  history  of  their  respeotive  depart- 
memia;  and  it  desenres  the  carefiil  preparatory  stvdy  of  every  reader 
of  modem  Enropean  history ;  as  nearly  aH  the  kiagdoms  of  modani 
Sarqpe  haie  arisen.from  tiie  firagments  into  ^ti^iioh  the  empire  of. 
the  GflasaiB  was  hroken.  We  proceed  then,  in  the  present  ohapter, 
to  a  brief  sarvey,  whin^  is  all  that  oar  limited  space  will  aUow,  of, 
firat,  the  orartowaring  greetness,  and,  second,  the  dsdybie,  and  final 
OYerthrow,  in  aU  the  west  of  Bnrope,  of  that  mighty  frbrie  of  em- 
pire which  Talor  hiMi  &«nded,  and  enlightened  peliqy  had  so  leog 
aofltainedf  mffm  A»  saren  hiDr  of  Rome^ 

3..Theadaaf  JnUoiiOsaaaryWhois-eaHaittaiirstef  thetsNbna 


CmmtB^  altiioi^  he  wm  not  noaiMally  king,  ww  thai  of  oneiHio pos^ 

u.  mum   sessed  all  the  essential  attributes  of  sof  ereigntj ;  and 

CiUAA.     from  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  wkkh  deeidttd  the  fate 

of  the  Roman  world,  might  with  propriety  be  dated  the  commence- 

Bient  of  the  Eoman  %mfix%  aWioiigh  Us  eri  is  wually  dated  at  the 

bflginniiig  of  tiie  twenty-eighth  jear  befitee  the  Oitristian  er% — tiM 

time  of  ti»  general  acknowledgment  of  the  aoveve^aty  of  Angvttna. 

4.  The  reign  of  Angiutiui  continued  untM  the  fcurteenth  yeaf 

m.  Auou8^  aAot  ^^  birth  of  Ohriet — fytfy^inmt  yean  in  afl,  dating 

^        from  the  battle  of  Ae'  tinin,  whioh  made  An^joatne  mM 

Borereign  of  the  empire.    After  the  general  paaoewfaieh  followed  the 

flMrly  wars  and  eonqnesta  of  the  emperor,  ika  gnat  preqpertfy  of  his 

reign  was  dietwbed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Q«nnans,  whioh  had  been 

proYokad  by  the  extortions  of  Yams,  the  Romnn  eommander  on  the 

noithem  fimtier.    Yarns  was  entrapped  in  the  d^iths  of  the  German 

fbreitai  where  nearly  his  whole  anny  was  annihilated,  and  he  himaril} 

in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.    (A.  B.  9.)    Awfd  vengonnoe 

was  taken  npon  tiie  Bemans  who  became  prisonens,  many  ot  them 

being  aacvifieed  to  the  gods  of  the  ClermaiiB. 

d.  Tkenewaef  the  defeat  of  Us  general  threw  Angnstas  into  trans- 
pnrtaof  grief^  dnring  wfaksh  he  frequently  eselainied, "  Yaroe,  restore 
me  my  l^nal"  It  wm  tiboigM  that  the  Oettnans  wonld  oroes  the 
Bkm^  and  that  all  Oaid  would  unite  with  them  in  the  rerolt;  but 
a  large  Boman  amxy  under  TibMns^  the  Bett-ln4aw  and  heir  of 
Aagnatas,  was  sent  to  gnmrd  the  passes  of  the  Bhine,  and  Hm  danger 
wnaanrerted. 

&  AugiBrttas,  haying  designed  Tib^nHilbrhik0neesBBor,aBeoeiaitcfd 

him  in  his  oonnseie,  and  oonfanred  upon  him  so  Uarge  a  share  of  presaat 

po#er,  thnt  en  the  death  of  die  emperor,  «b«rfmi  nmil^  took  his 

plaee,  so  lihat  the  nation  scarcely  percAi^ed  the  ohao^ 

IT.  nsiaius.  ^^  jg^^^jgf^     ^^  D    14^    ip,^  ^^^  ^f  Augusiue  in 

aeieoti^g,  and  prepmrmg  the  way  for,  the  fritiire  aofiertign,  was  sue- 
eessfally  imitated  by  nearly  all  hia  snoeasaora  dnitng  nearfy  twa  een- 
tailes,  althongh  the  emperota  eenthmed  to  be  eieeted^  estensifoly  at 
least,  by  the  authority  otiike  aenate,  and  tftie  oonaeat  of  the  soMiersi 
7.  Tih^riufl,  a^man  of  resmved  oharaeter,  and  ni  great  diasimida- 
timi,-«-ena|iftei0aB,  dark,  and  refengelhl,  bat  poasessmg  a  handseme 
Igaee,  and  ia  hiaearfy  ysan  exhibiting  grant  talents  and  nnwnafied 
industry,  having  yielded  with  fei|^Bed  relaetanee  to  the  wisheaef  the 
that  ha  UtonM  naiiertidke  the  gofeiaDMdfc,  eoMsaeneed  his 
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MigB  wA  tlffi  appeannoe  of  jtutioa  and  mod^ralbn ;  Imt  after  Bine 
yean  of  ^iiwinmlalioB,  kis  sensiial  and  tyramiiBal  eharaoter  openly 
exhibited  itelf  in  the  TieleoB  nidolgenee  of  eyery  base  passion,  and 
the  perpetration  of  die  meet  iranton  cruelties. 

6.  The  earij  part  of  hk  r^ga  is  distingnshed  by  the  wars  carried 
on  in  Oennany  bj  his  acoompliahed  general  and  nephew,  the  virta- 
o«0  German'  ions ;  bat  Tib^hiB,  jeakua  of  the  glory  and  fttme  whiofa 
Oerman'  ioas  was  wmmngi  reoalled  him  from  his  command,  and  then 
sent  Um  aa  gofremor  to  the  Eastern  proyinees,  where  all  his  under- 
takings were  thwarted  by  the  secret  oommands  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  his  death  to  be  hastened  by  poison. 

9.  The  only  confidant  of  TibMos  was  his  minister  Se}4ntw,  whose 
eharaetar  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  his  sovereign.  Secre^ 
ly  aq»riiig  to  the  empire,  he  contrived  to  win  the  heart  of  Tiberius  by 
ezoEtiiig  hie  mietmst  towards  his  own  family  relatives,  most  of  whom 
he  eauflod  to  be  poisoned,  or  condemned  to  death  for  suspected  trea- 
son; hut  his  most  snceesslul  project  was  l^e  removal  of  Tiberius 
fren  Borne  to  the  little  island  of  O^resB,^  where  the  monareh  re* 
mained  daring  a  number  of  ysars,  indulging  his  indolence  and  dc 
haociieriee,  while  Sej^us,  ruling  at  Borne,  perpetrated  the  most 
duMsking  cmelties  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and  put  to  death  the 
meat  eminent  eiticens,  scarcely  allowing  them  the  useless  mockery  of 
atriaL 

10.  But  Sejdnus  at  length  fell  under  the  sui^icion  of  tiie  empe- 
rar,  imd  tiie  same  day  witnessed  his  arrest  and  execution^-a  mem- 
orable example  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur.  His  death 
was  followed  by  a  general  massacre  of  his  firiends  and  rdatioos.  At 
length  Tib^ius  himaelf,  after  a  long  career  of  crime,  falling  sick, 
was  aDOthered  in  bed  by  one  of  his  oftcers,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
ban  Cahg'  ula,  the  am  of  QenMmf  icus,  and  adopted  heir  of  the 
eniperar.  It  was  during  the  rmgk  of  Tib^his  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crueiiied  in  Judea,  under  the  prs&torship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ro- 
man goverttor  of  that  province. 

11.  Calig'ula,  whose  real  character  was  unknown  to  the  people, 

1.  Ctfteoj  now-  GsDed  Capri,  la  a  small  Idaiul,  about  tea  miles  in  circumA^rence,  on  tbe 
■MA  side  of  fho  entranee  to  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  Is  suiroiinded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  lofty 
flHi  pespendlcQlar  dfA ;  and  In  the  centre  Is  a  seoloded  rale,  remariutble  for  its  beauty  and 
brtty.  tbe  tyrant  ms  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  as  well  flrom  its  difficulty  of  ac^ 
I  ae  ftom  the  mtlitess  and  salubrity  of  Its  climate^  and  the  unrivalled  magnifloence  of  the 
[peetB  ivhUh  tt  afltwds.  He  la  said  to  hare  built  no  less  than  twelve  Tlllas  in  dlfflaront  parts 
of  Uw  island,  and  to  have  named  them  after  tbe  twelve  celestial  divinities.  Tbe  ruins  of  one 
i  Tttla  eriov*— an  attU  to  be  aesii  on  the  nmmlt  of  a  ettff  opposite  BormU, 
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receiTed  from  them  an  eaihamaMtie  ireleome  on  hv  aoeeMooii  to  Aa 
V,  cALio'.  throne,  (A.  D.  37,)  but  th«y  eoon  found  him  to  be  a 
LLA.  greater  monster  of  wiokedness  and  dissimilation  than  lain 
predecessor.  A  detailed  desoription  of  hia  wicked  actions,  irhioh 
some  haye  attributed  to  madness,  would  afford  little  pleasure  to  the 
reader.  Not  satisfied  mih  mere  murder,  he  ordered  all  the  prisoners 
in  Rome,  and  numbers  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts ;  he  claimed  divine  honors,  erected  a  temple,  and  instituted  a 
coUetge  of  priests  to  superintend  his  own  worship ;  and  finding  the 
senate  too  backward  in  adulation,  he  seriously  contemplated  the 
massacre  of  the  entire  body. 

12.  His  follies  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  vices.  For 
his  favorite  horse  Incititus  he  claimed  greater  respect  and  rever- 
ence than  wore  due  to  mortals :  he  built  him  a  stable  of  marble 
and  a  manger  of  ivory,  and  frequently  invited  him  to  the  imperial 
taUe ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  con- 
ferring upon  the  animal  the  honors  of  the  consulship  !  A  fortune 
of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  whicb  had  been  left  by  Tiberius,  was 
squandered  by  Calig'  ula,  in  a  moat  senseless  manner,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  while  fresh  sums,  raised  by  confiscations,  were  lavished 
in  the  same  way.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  Oalig'ula 
was  murdered  by  his  own  guards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators, 
who  suddenly  awoke  to  the  wild  hope  of  restoring  the  Republic 

13.  The  illusion  soon  disappeared,  for  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberty 
no  longer  existed.  The  Pratorian  guards,*  who  had  all  the  power- 
in  their  own  hands>  insisting  upon  being  governed  by  a  monarch, 
proclaimed  the  imbecile  Claudius  emperor,  at  a  time  when  he  expected 

VI.        nothing  but  death ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  by 

CLAUDIUS,    the  senate.     Claudius  was  an  unole  of  the  late  emperor, 

and  brother  of  German'  ieus.    He  was  so  deficient  fai  Judgment  and 

reflection  as  to  be  deemed  intoleraUy  stupid ;  he  was  not  destiiate  ef  > 

a.  The  PrtPUrioMguardt  were  grsdually  instituted  by  Amnstiu  to  preteel  his  penon,  ft«« 
the  senate^  keep  the  veteraDs  aud  legions  in  chedi:,  and  prevent  or  crush  the  first  at Tetpents 
of  rebellion.  Something  similar  to  them  had  existed  fh>m  the  earliest  times  In  the  body  of 
armed  guide*  who  accompanied  the  general  in  his  mlUtaiy  expeditions.  At  first  Augustas 
stationed  three  cohorts  only  in  the  capital :  but  Tiberias  assembled  all  of  them,  to  the  number . 
of  ten  thousand,  at  Rome,  and  assigned  them  a  permanent  and  well-fortified  camp  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills.  Tliis  measure  of 
Tib6rlus  forever  riveted  the  fetters  of  bis  country.  The  Prsetorian  bands,  soon  learning  their 
own  strength,  and  the  weaJcness  of  the  civil  government,  became  eventually  the  real  mosters  . 
of  the  empire.— Gibbon^B  Rome,  I.  01 ;  and  Nlebuhr,  v.  75. 
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good  iialiixe»  bnk  imftrteBately  he  was  omde  the  dope  of  ahmdoaed 
&yonte8,  fat  whose  erime  histoiy  has  nnjiisiLy  held  him  responaiUe. 

14.  For  a  time  hie  wife  MesiiaUiia,  the  most  diaeolute  and  aban- 
dotied  of  women,  ruled  him  at  pleaaare ;  and  nnmbers  of  the  most 
worthj  citicena  were  Bacriftoed  to  her  jealonsj,  ararioe,  and  reren^ ; 
hot  iSnaliy  ahe  was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  for  her  shameleae  in- 
iideb'tj  to  him.  Claadios  then  married  hie  niece  Agrippina,  th^d  a 
widow,  and  the  mother  of  the  afterwards  in&moos  Nero.  She  was 
BO  leee  erael  in  di^oeition  than  Mesaalina ;  her  ambition  was  nn- 
bomided,  and  her  ayarioe  insatiable.  After  lumng  prevailed  upon 
OlaudiuB  to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  sucoessor  her  son  Nero,  to  the 
exchiaioB  of  his  own  children,  die  caused  the  emperor  to  be  poisoned 
by  his  physician.  (A.  D.  54.)  As  Agrippina  had  gained  the  captain 
of  the  Prsatorian  guards  to  her  interest,  the  army  proclaimed  Nero 
emperor,  and  the  senate  confirmed  their  ohoioe. 

15.  The  foreign  eyents  of  the  reign  of  Olaudios  were  of  greater 
hnportanoe  than  his  domestic  administration.  Julius  Cnsar  had 
first  carried  the  Boman  arms  into  Britain  in  a  brief  and  firuitlees  in- 
fiSHm;  but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Romans  began  to 
ifahik  aerioudy  of  reducing  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion. 
At  first  OlaudiuB  sent  over  his  general  Plau'tns,  (A.  D.  43,)  who 
guned  some  Yictories  over  the  rude  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself 
then  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
tribes  thftt  inhabited  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  the 
oAer  Britons,  under  thdr  king  Carao'  tacus,  maintained  an  obstinate 
leaiataiice  until  the  Roman  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
08i6riu8,  who  defeated  Carao'  taeos  in  a  great  battle,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Rome.    (A.  B.  51.) 

16.  Nero,  the  sucoessor  of  Claudius,  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (A.  D.  54.)  He  had  be^  nurtured 
in  ibe  midst  of  crimes,  and  the  Roman  world  looked  iqK>n 

him  with  apprehension  and  dread ;  but  during  five  years, 
while  he  still  remained  under  the  influence  of  his  early  instructors, 
Seneca  and  Burrhus,  he  disappointed  the  fears  of  all  by  the  mildness 
of  ilia  reign.  At  hogkh  his  mother  Agrippina  fell  under  the  sus- 
picton  of  designing  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  still  surviving  son  of 
Cisodius;  and  the  emperor  caused  both  to  be  put  to  death.  After 
this  he  abandoned  himself  to  bloodshed,  in  which  he  took  a  savage 
delights      He  is  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  his  able  min^: 

13 
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ister  Buzrliiui  by  pmaon ;  Soneea*  tbe  pkiktop&ear,  Lncaa^  the  poel^ 
aad  most  of  the  leading  nobles,  were  condemiied  on  the  charge  oC 
treason ;  and  a  eonflagrstum  in  Bome  whiefa  lasted  nine  days,  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  dty,  (A.  D.  64^)  was  generaUy  be- 
liered  to  haye  been  kindled  by  his  orders ;  and  some  reported  that 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  speotaole,  he  aaeended  a  hi^  towor,  where  he 
amnsed  himself  with  nnging  the  Destmotion  of  Troy. 

17.  In  order  to  ranove  the  suspicioKkS  of  the  people^  he  caused  a 
report  to  be  oiroolated  that  the  Christians  were  the  ajaj^bora  of  the 
fire ;  and  thousands  of  that  innocent  sect  were  pot  to  deatii  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity.  Sometimes,  ooTered  by  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  they  were  eiposed  to  be  torn  in  pieces  1^  de> 
Touring  dogs;  some  were  erocifled:  others,  wrapped  in  oombustiUe 
garments,  which  were  set  on  fire,  were  made  to  serve  as  torches  to 
illuminate  the  emperor's  ^dens  by  night  Nero  often  appeared  as 
t^e  Roman  stage  in  the  character  of  an  actor,  musician,  or  (Radiator ; 
he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Oreeee  in  succession,  iriiere  ks 
obtained  a  number  of  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games. 

18.  While  he  was  engaged  in  these  extravagances,  the  proviteea 
of  the  empire  were  pillaged  to  support  his  luxuries  and  maintain  his 
almost  bounfless  prodigalities.  To  the  lower  classes,  who  felt  ne- 
thing  of  his  despotism,  he  made  monthly  difltributions  of  oom,  to  the 
encouragement  of  indolence ;  and  he  gratified  the  populace  of  Rome 
by  oceasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat,  and  hj  the  magnifieisBt 
shows  of  the  circus.  Nero  was  popular  with  the  rabUe,  which  ex- 
plains  the  fieust  that  his  atrocities  and  follies  were  so  long  endured 
by  the  Roman  people.  At  length,  however,  the  standard  of  reirolt 
was  raised  in  Oaul  by  Yindex,  the  Roman  governor,  and  soon  allar 
by  Chdba  k  Spain.    Yindex  perished  in  the  struggle ;  and  Galbft 


a.  Seneca,  the  moMl  ptaflofloplier,  ww  bora  ai  Oordora  ta  8|«tii,  in  the  aMonl  or  ttiivi 
jmt  of  the  CbrlBtUn  en;  bat  at  an  early  age  he  weat  to  reelde  ai  Rome.  MwnaHw^ 
who  hated  blm,  caused  bim  to  be  banished  to  Corsica,  where  be  remained  eight  yean ;  bat 
Agrf f^lna  raoalled  fahn  from  baalabmeat,  and  ^»polated  him,  in  ooqfuotloB  with  IHuiIm* 
tutor  to  Nero.  BoAbuii  a  man  of  stem  Tirtne,  initnictod  the  prbaee  in  mUltary  sdenee: 
Seneca  taught  him  phikwophy,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  aeoompUshmenls.  Although  Seneca 
bdd  down  exoeUent  rales  of  morally  for  others,  his  own  ehaneter  U  not  above  repnmiAL 
Beiag  ordered  hj  Nero  to  be  his  own  eneeotioner,  he  caused  his  reins  to  be  opened  in  a  bed 
bath ;  but  aa,  at  bis  tge,  the  blood  flowed  slowly,  he  drank  a  dose  of  hemlock  to  aooelerate 
hisdeath. 

b.  X«e«R, aMptaaw  ot  Seoeea, and  also  a  wtKbrB  of  Oordova,was aa  etabMil  Latta |foal» 
altbou|(h  he  died  aft  the  early  age  of  tweatyeeven  years.  Of  his  uMay  poems,  the  Phsrwmlim^ 
or  war  between  Onsar  and  Pompey,  to  the  cMdy  one  that  baa  escaped  destriMiin.  Haiaeorrad 
Ibe  eaaitty  oTNero  by  vaaqalsldiie  him  ia  a  poaHaal  eoHlMt. 
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would  hvre  beeo  nuned  bad  Bot  the  Prwtoriiii  guards,  under  ih«  in* 
flnenoe  of  tiiiir  oommander  Otho,  renounced  their  allegiance.  With 
this  ktler  calamity  Nero  abandoned  idl  hope ;  and  when  he  learned 
tliat  the  senate  had  declared  him  an  eiMmj  to  the  country,  too  cow- 
ardiy  to  kill  himself,  he  sought  death  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
freedmen,  from  whom  he  reoeived  a  mortal  wound.    (A.  D.  68.) 

19.  Boeing  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  the  empire  en- 
ji^ed,  in  general,  a  profound  peace ;  the  only  wars  of  importance 
being  with  the  Parthians  and  the  Britons.  The  former  were  defeated 
and  redooed  by  Cor'  bulo,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time.  This 
virtuous  Bonan  had  kept  his  &ith  even  to  Nero ;  but  the  only  re- 
ward whioh  be  receiyed  from  the  emperor  for  his  victories,  ws»— 
deatiL  In  Britain,  Suet6nius  Paulinus  defeated  the  inhabitants  in 
several  batties,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  de- 
stroyed the  oonsecrated  groves  and  altars  of  the  druids.*  After- 
wards the  Io6ni,^  under  the  command  of  their  queen  Boadic'  ea,  re- 
Tolted,  burned  London,<^  then  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  reduced 
many  other  settlements,  and  put  to  death,  in  all,  seventy  thousand 
Somans.  Suet6nius  avenged  their  fate  in  a  decisive  battle,  in 
whieh  e^ty  thousand  Britons  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  heroic 
Boadic'  ea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  victor,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poison.  Boring  the  reign  of  Nero  also  ocoumed  the  famous  rebel- 
lion in  Judea,  and  ^  beginning  of  the  war  which  resulted  in  the 
destrui0ii0n  of  the  Jewish  nati<»L 

20.  With  the  dealh  of'  Nero  the  reign  of  the  Julian  family,  or 
the  true  line  of  the  Caesars,  ended ;  although  six  succeeding  empe- 
rors are  included  in  what  are  usually  styled  ^^  the  twelve  Csosars.^'    A 

I  of  sanguinary  wars,  arisiikg  from  disputed  succession,  foUowed. 


«.  Tke  irmUM  wtn  the  priepto  or  miiilstera  of  religion  among  the  ancient  Gaiito  and  Britona, 
llMir  eUaf  aaft  waa  an  Uand  of  the  Irish  Sea,  now  called  Angluty^  which  waa  taken  by  Soa- 
MataaAvsfeiiatlealTaBialaMe.  Ibia  getteial  ovi  dow»  the  grovaa  of  the  dmida,  and  neailj 
lbo«h  the prlertaaad their  raUglon:  TbedraidabelleTed  Intbeexiatenceof  one  8q- 
^  a  elate  of  ftitore  rewarda  and  poniahmeniB,  the  ImmortalUy  of  the  soul,  and  ita 
I  throogh  dUterent  bodlea.  They  posieaaed  some  knowledge  of  geometiy,  naMtial 
pafioiaffej,  and  aatowotay ;  th0y  pracllead  astrology,  magic,  and  aooth^aaylog ;  they  reguded 
tba  mirtletoe  aa  the  hottest  ol^cct  in  nature,  and  esteemed  the  oak  sacred ;  they  abhorred  im- 
■gca;  ttMy  wotahipped  fire  aa  the  emblem  of  the  eon,  and  in  thahr  sacrllloea  often  Immol^ 
tad  hoMB  TiettflMw  1!hi«y  aiweiaad  9«at  anthority  In  the  goTammant  of  the  State,  appointed 
fbehiglMakoAoen  in  the  cities,  and  were  the  chief  administraton  of  Justice.  On  the  intnc* 
AkUob  orChrfalianity  tnCo  Britain,  the  dnldical  order  graduaUy  oeaaed. 

K  TteleliiitnhaliliadSMooanliy  on  the  eastern  eoaal  of  Bagland.  Their  chitf  U»wri  waa 
•plien  wnr  eallad  GsifCsr, abont  three  mUea from  Norwieh. 

t,  LntdM^  asudeaHj  Ltmiinitunj  waa  in  existence,  as  a  town  of  the  Trinobantes,  before  the 
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At  first  Ckdba,  then  in  ^e  fle^eiity-ihtrd  year  of  his  are,  a  man  of  in- 
blemished  perisonal  character,  was  nniversallj  acknowl- 
Tin.  oAuu.  ^^g^  emperor ;  bat  he  soon  lost  the  attaehment  of  the 
soldiery  by  his  parsimony,  while  the  influence  of  injadicions  fayoritea 
led  him  into  imseasonable  severities  for  the  sappression  of  the  enor^ 
mous  yices  of  the  times.  Several  revolts  against  his  authority 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  finally,  Otho,  who  had  been  among 
the  foremost  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding  that  Galba  refused  to 
nominate  him  for  his  successor,  procured  a  revolt  of  the  PrsBtorian 
guards  in  his  own  favor.  After  a  brief  struggle  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  Galba  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months. 

21.  While  the  unworthy  Otho,  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  remained  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  emperor, 

immersed  in  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  Yitel'  Uus,  a 
man  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  his  command  on  the  German  €rontier: 
A  brief  but  sanguinary  struggle  followed,  and  Otho,  having  sustained 
a  defeat  in  the  north  of  Italy,  fell  by  his  own  hand,  after  a  reign  of 
ninety-five  days. 

22.  Yitel'  lius,  entering  Rome  in  triumph,  ordered  more  than  a 
hundred  of  the  prsotorian  guards  to  be  put  to  death ;  bat  he  en- 

X.  vitkl'-  deavored  to  win  the  favor  of  the  populace  by  large 
"^  donations  of  provisions,  and  expensive  games  and  enter* 
tainments.  His  personal  character  was  cruel  and  contemptible. 
Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences  the  wealthy  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  property  seized  by  the  emperor ;  and  in  less  than  four 
months,  as  stated  by  historians,  this  bloated  and  pampered  nder  ex- 
pended on  the  mere  luxuries  of  tibe  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.  But  while  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  debasing  appetites,  he  was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  legions  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war  in  Syria  had  declared  their 
general,  Yespasian,  emperor,  and  were  already  on  their  march 
towards  Rome. 

23.  As  province  after  province  submitted  to  Yespasian,  and  his 
generals  rapidly  overcame  the  little  opposition  they  encountered, 
Yitel'lius  in  dismay  would  have  abdicated  his  authority,  but  the 
Prsstorian  guards,  dreading  the  strict  discipline  of  Yespasian,  com- 
pelled the  wretched  monarch  to  a  farther  resistance.  Rome  how- 
ever easily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  YiteK  lius, 
having  retained  the  sceptre  only  eight  months,  was  ignominiouslj 
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put  to  deftA,  and  his  nuuigled  oaroMS  thrown  into  tlie  Tiber,  amid 
ihe  ezeeratiou  of  the  same  fickle  moltitade  that  had  so  recently 
weloemed  hia  aeoeisioA  to  power.    (A.  D.  Dec.  69.) 

24.  Daring  aeveral  months,  Domitiao,  the  second  son  of  Yespasiao, 
rmbd  at  Rome  in  the  absence  of  his  &ther,  taking  part  with  the 
oontencBBg  factions,  committing  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  already 
ezhiUtiBg  the  passions  and  yices  which  characterised  his  later  years ; 
but  at  length  the  arrival  of  the  monarch  elect  restored  tranquillity 
and  diifoaed  universal  joy.  (A.  D.  70.)  Yespaskm  was  xc  tssfa- 
aniveraaUy  known  said  reflected  for  his  virtnes,  and  his  si^ir. 
mM.  and  happy  reign  restored  to  the  distracted  empire  some  degree 
of  its  former  prosperity.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
enlarged  the  senate  to  its  former  numbers,  and  revived  its  authority, 
reformed  the  oourts  of  law,  and  enriohed  Rome  with  many  noble 
bnadiiyi,  of  which  the  Colosseum  still  remains,  in  much  of  its 
ancient  grandeur — the  pride  and  glory  of  his  reign. 

25.  Three  years  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Vespasian  had 
been  Beat  into  Judea  by  Nero,  (A.  D.  67,)  at  the  head  of  sixty 
tiioaaaiid  men,  to  conduct  tlie  war  against  the  Jews,  who  tu.  jbwibh 
had  ravoUed  against  the  Roman  power.  They  had  "^^^ 
been  driven  to  rebellion  by  the  execution  and  tyranny  of  Floras  the 
Boman  gov«nar,  and  having  once  taken  up  arms  they  were  so 
Bbran^y  infatuated  as  to  believe  that,  although  without  a  regular 
amy,  or  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind,  they  could  resist  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  The  war  thus  commenced  was 
one  of  extermination,  in  which  mercy  was  seldom  asked  or  shown  by 
^thtf  party 

26.  While  the  war  raged  around  Jerusalem,  and  city  after  city 
was  taken,  and  desolated  by  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  there 
were  three  hostile  factions  in  Jerusalem,  afterwards  reduced  to  two, 
holding  possesriott  of  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  wasting  their 
strength  m  cruel  conflicts  with  each  other.  When  Vespasian  depart- 
ed for  Rome  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  he  left  the  conduct  of 
the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  who  soon  after  commenced  the  siege  of  Je- 

a,  during  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when  the  city 
crowded  with  people  from  all  Judea.  Titus  expected  that  al- 
though Jerusalem  was  defended  by  six  hundred  thousand  men,  such  a 
Boltitude  gatiiered  within  the  walls  of  a  poorly-provisioned  city, 
would  occasion  a  famine  that  would  soon  make  a  surrender  inevitable. 

27.  Although  the  Jews  were  promised  liberty  and  safety  if  they 
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would  ratrender  the  cjty ;  and  Josepkiia,  iih^  fittute  hiflbmn  of  lus 
couBtry,  who  hftd  been  tAken  prkoner  by  the  Bommifl,  w«0  aent  to 
expostulate  with  them  on  the  folly  of  longer  reswtanoe ;  yet  they  re- 
jected all  warnings  and  counsel  with  ecom  and  deri»ion ;  and  althoui^ 
die  opposing  Jewish  faetions  were  embroiled  in  a  oivil  war,  with  a 
strange  infatuation  both  declared  their  resolution  to  defend  tfa6  city 
to  the  yery  last,  eonfident  that  God  would  not  permit  his  tenq^leand 
eity  to  fall  before  the  heathen. 

28.  The  horrors  of  the  siege  surpassed  nil  that  the  pen  oan  de- 
scribe. When  the  puUio  granaries  had  become  empty  the  people 
were  plundered  of  their  scanty  stores,  so  that  the  &mine  deyoored  by 
houses  and  by  families.  At  length  no  table  was  spread,  nor  regular 
meal  eaten  in  Jerusalem.  People  bartered  all  their  wealth  for  a  meas- 
ure of  com,  and  ate  it  in  secret,  uncooked,  or  snatched  half  baked  from 
the  coals.  They  were  often  compelled,  by  torture,  to  discover  their 
food,  or  were  still  more  cruelly  treated  if  they  had  eaten  it.  Wives 
would  steal  the  last  morsel  from  their  husbands,  children  from 
parents,  mothers  from  children ;  and  there  were  instanoes  of  dead 
in&nts  being  eaten  by  their  parents ;  so  that  the  anoient  prophecy, 
in  which  Moses  had  described  ihe  punidiments  of  the  nnbeUeirjag 
Jews,  was  fulfilled.^ 

29.  At  length  the  dead  accumulated  so  &st  that  th^  were  left  un- 
buried,  and  were  cast  off  the  walls  by  thousands  down  into  the  val- 
leys ;  and  as  Titus  went  his  rounds,  and  saw  the  putrefying  mnsflos, 
he  wept,  and,  stretching  his  hands  to  heaven,  called  God  to  wttneas 
that  this  was  not  his  work  !  By  slow  degrees  one  wall  after  another 
was  battered  down ;  but  so  desperate  was  the  defence  of  the  Jews 
that  it  was  three  months  after  the  lower  city  was  taken  b^ore  the 
Romans  gained  possession  of  the  temple,  and,  in  its  destruction,  eom- 
pleted  the  fdl  of  Jerusalem.  (A.  D.  70.)  Titus  would  have  saved 
the  noble  edi£oe,  but  was  imable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  his  soldiery, 
and  the  Temple  was  burnt. 

30.  Josephus  computes  the  number  of  his  ooontrymen  who 
perished  during  the  war  at  more  than  one  million  three  hoadred 
thousand,  with  a  total  of  more  than  a  million  prisoners.  Thousands 
of  the  latter  were  sent  to  toil  in  the  Egyptian  mines ;  but  sostk  w«re 
their  numbers  that  they  were  offered  for  sale  "  till  no  man  would 
buy  them,''  and  then  they  were  sent  into  different  provinces  as  pre- 
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tteooAiV  vhere  Aej  ware  ooiuntttied  by  ibe  nrord,  or  bj  wild  beaaUi  in 
the  amfUihiaiMs.  With  the  destnwtion  of  the  holy  city  and  its 
&II10118  temple  Israel  oeased  to  be  a  nation,  and  thns  was  inflicted 
the  doom  whidk.  the  nnbelteving  Jews  invoked  when  they  med  out, 
*<Hi«  fclood  he  on  US  and  on  our  children." 

31.  fiMftain  had  been  onfy  partially  subdued  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Vespaeiaiiy  bat  during  the  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalrai  its 
oonquest  was  completed  by  tilie  Roman  goyeraor  JuUua  Agcio'  ola, 
whD  was  jnatty  celebrated  Urar  his  great  merits  as  ageneral  and  a  states* 
■WB.  Oanyiii^  his  viotorioas  arms  northward  he  defeated  the  Brit- 
tons  m  ewery  encounter,  penetrated  the  forests  of  Caledonia,^  and 
eatobiiahed  a  chain  of  fortresses  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  • 
Verth,  which  marked  the  utmost  permanent  extent  of  the  Boman 
Aoadnion  in  JBritaia  The  fiistnesses  of  the  Scottish  highlands  were 
etier  too  fennidable  to  be  overcome  by  the  Boman  arms.  By  an 
fBil%htQoed  policy  iigrio'  ola  also  taught  the  Britons  the  arts  of 
peace,  introduced  laws  and  government  among  them,  induced  them 
to  lay  aaide  their  barbarous  customs,  taught  them  to  value  the  con- 
^nnkneiee  of  life,  and  to  adopt  the  Boman  language  and  manners. 
Ke  |]&  of  Agrio'  ola  has  been  adjndrably  written  by  Tac'  itus,  the 
historian,  to  whom  the  former  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

32.  On  the  death  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  79)  his  son  Titus  succeeded 
to  tite  Hirone.     Previous  to  his  accession  the  general  opinion  of 

the  people  was  unfavorable  to  Titus,  but  afterwards  his  

conduct  changed,  and  he  is  celebrated  as  a  just  and 

humane  ruler ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  acts  of  goodness,  that  his 
grateful  subjects  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorable  title  of  ^^  benefao* 
tor  of  the  human  raceJ^  During  his  brief  reign  of  little  more  than 
two  years,  Bome  and  the  provinces  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
«nd  prosperity,  only  disturbed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,* 


I.  AmOmA  CaUHmia  eoapnliMidM  ttMl  portfoa  of  ScoUaad  which  Uy  U>  Uie  north  of  the 
Jkrfi  maA  the  dffdt.  A  frith  la  aMnow  iMMMge  of  the  tea,  or  the  opening  of  a  river  into 
iheaea.   il^rle' ola  penelraled  north  ee  frr  ee  the  liver  7\iy.    (See  Map  No.  XVL) 

S.  Mtnait  Fumonu,  ten  mOes  aoutb-eaet  ftom  the  dty  of  Naples,  is  the  only  active  volcano 
aftpnaaaieBlillog  on  the  Bvopeaa  eontinenL  Ita  extreme  height  la  three  thomand  eight 
kimdred  and  ninety  fiMt-^ahootMro^ahs  of  that  of  .£l'na.  Ita  flnt  known  ernptioa  ooooxred 
WB  ttM  aHh  of  AvgMt,  A.  DwTB,  wheK  Oereolinenm  and  Pompeii  were  buried  under  showers 
«r  Teteanie  aahea,  aaad,  atonaa,  and  lava,  and  the  elder  PUoy  lost  his  lUh,  being  auflbcated  by 
like  snlpburona  vapor  as  he  approached  to  behold  the  wondeiiU  phenomena.  It  ia  related  that, 
iBca  -via  tte  Iminwiiie  4«Mlll|r  ef  volcanie  aahes  thrown  out  daring  this  eruption,  the  whole 
cavotoywaa  tavelv«d  iafAtehty  dariEnesa;  and  that  the  aahes  ibll  in  EgjpU  Syria,  and  various 
pattaof  A«la  Mtmnr.  Skiee  the  deatraotion of  Hereoltoewn  and  Pomp«U  there  have  been 
oasMly  flfly  antbeoticated  erapttona  of  Veeuviaa. 
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whioh  canBed  the  deBlmotion  of  HmrooliiieiiBi'  and  P&mp^/ 
(A.  D.  79,)  and  bj  a  graat  fire  at  Kome,  whioh  was  followed  by  a 
pestilenoe.     (A.  D.  80.) 

33.  Donlitian  snoceeded  his  l^o^er  without  opposition,  (A.  D.  81,) 
although  the  perfidy  and  emelty  of  his  ohanieter  were  aotorious: 

xiy.  He  began  his  reign  by  an  afiiaotaticm  of  eztreme  virtae, 
DomruM.  ]y^^  y^^  unable  long  to  disguise  his  vicea.  There  was 
no  law  but  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  ^o  caused  many  of  the  most 
eminent  senators  to  be  put  to  death  without  even  the  fiftrm  of  trial; 
and  when,  by  his  in&mous  vices,  and  the  openness  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  had  sunk,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  ad- 
dressed with  the  reverence  due  to  Deity.  Both  Jews  and  Ofaristiaas 
were  persecuted  by  him,  and  thousands  of  them  put  to  death  because 
they  would  not  worship  his  statues.  This  *is  c^ed  in  oodeslastiflal 
history  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Ohristians,  that  under 
Nero  being  the  first 

34.  It  was  m  the  efurly  part  of  this  reign  that  Agrie'  ola  ooai- 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  on  the  whole  the  rdgn  of  Demi* 
tian  was  productive  of  little  honor  to  the  Roman  arms,  as  in  Mce  'sia^* 
and  B4cia,^  in  Germany,*  and  Pann6nia,  the  Bomans  were  defeated, 

1.  HercuHuuKm  WM  ehMe  to  ttie  tea,  flovth  of  VMUTlaa,  §ad  eight  milet  toaOi-eask  Ikon  tbe 
city  of  Naples.  LitUe  is  known  of  it  except  ita  deitractloD.  It  wm  completely  buried  under 
a  shower  of  ashes,  orer  whidi  a  stream  of  lara  flowed,  and  afterwards  hardened.  So  chained 
was  the  aapect  of  the  wbxAo  ooontiy,  and  eyea  the  onttlnes  of  the  coast,  that  ail  kaowMgQ  of 
the  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost,  when,  in  1713,  after  a  concealment  of  more  than  six* 
teen  centuries,  accident  led  to  the  dlscorery  of  its  ruins,  seventy  feet  below  the  sorftMC  of  the 
ground. 

2.  PornpHi  was  fifteen  mUes  south*east  finom  Naples,  and  was  not  buried  by  lava,  bat  by 
ashes,  sand,  and  stones  only,  and  at  a  depth  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  bulldtnga.  It 
has  been  excavated  much  more  extensively  than  HeroaWaftum— dimloslBg  tha  dty  waB% 
streets,  temples,  theatres,  the  forum,  baths,  monumeota,  prtvate  dwellings,  domestic  nttfsialla, 
Jcc,— -the  whole  conveying  the  impression  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  Roman  town  in  aO  (he 
cirBumstantlal  reality  of  its  existenoe  two  thousand  years  ago.  *^Tlie  discovery  of  Pompeii  has 
thrown  a  strong  and  steady  light  on  many  potaite  comieetad  wUh  the  private  lift  and  aaanomy 
of  the  ancients,  that  were  previously  Involved  in  the  greatest  obaflnutty.''->Tlie  small  aumher 
of  skeletons  discovered  in  HereuUmeum  and  Pomp«U  render  ft  quite  certain  that  moat  of  the 
inhahftants  saved  themselves  by  flighL 

3.  Ma'  siOf  extending  north  to  the  Danube  and  eastward  to  the  Suxlne,  coiveBponded  to  the 
present  Tuiiclsh  provinces  of  S«r'  via,  and  BMlfAria,    (Map  No.  IX.) 

4.  DacM  was  an  extensive  frontier  provhaoe  north  of  the  Danube,  extending  east  to  the 
Bnxine.  It  embraced  the  n'orthem  portions  of  the  prsaent  Turkny,  together  with  TransgrlvAaln 
and  a  part  of  Hungary.    {Map  No.  IX.) 

5.  The  word  Oemdnia  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  dastgnate  all  the  oovntiy  east  of  the 
BMne  and  north  of  the  Danube  as  fkras  tha  German  ocean  and  the  Baltia»  and  aastwafd  an 
ftr  as  SannUla  and  DAcia.  The  Umits  of  Germany,  as  a  Roman  province,  were  veiy  indelbdtck 
(JirapNo.IX.) 


mad  nrlwle  pvovmoes  lost  In  Hoe'  sia,  Domitian  himself  was  seyeral 
tunea  defeated,  yet  he  wrote  to  the  senate  boasting*  of  extraordinary 
Tictories,  and  the  servile  body  decreed  him  ih^  honors  of  a  triumph. 
Ib  a  aimikr  manner  other  triumphs  were  decreed  him,  which  caused 
Pliny  the  younger  to  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  always 
eridenoe  of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

35.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  Domitian  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  who  accidentally  discovered  that 
her  own  name  was  on  the  &tal  list  of  those  whom  the  emperor  designed 
to  put  to  death.  The  soldiers,  whose  pay  he  had  increased,  and  with 
whom  he  often  shared  his  plunder,  lamented  his  fate ;  but  the  senate 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  Roman  annals,  and  obliter- 
ated firam  every  public  monument. 

36.  The  death  of  Domitian  closes  the  reign  of  those  usually  de- 
nominated "  the  twelve  Csssars,^'  only  three  of  whom,  Augustus, 
Veflpasian,  and  Titus,  died  natural  deaths.  Julius  Gsssar  Ml  under 
the  daggers  of  conspirators  in  the  very  senate-house  of  Rome.  Ti- 
berius, at  the  instigation  of  Oalig'  ula,  was  smothered  on  a  sick  bed : 
Calig'  ula  was  murdered  in  his  own  palace  while  attending  a  theatri- 
cal rehearsal:  Claudius  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation  of  his  own 
wife>  by  his  favorite  physician :  Nero,  by  the  aid  of  his  freedman, 
OMnmitted  suicide  to  avoid  a  public  execution :  the  aged  Oalba  was 
daan  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  a  mutiny  of  his  guards :  Otho,  on 
learning  the  success  of  his  rival  Y itel'  lius,  committed  suicide :  Vi- 
tel'  lius  was  dragged  by  the  populace  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
put  to  death  with  tortures,  and  his  mangled  carcass  thrown  into  the 
Tiber ;  and  Domitian  was  killed  in  his  bed-diamber  by  those  whom 
be  had  marked  for  execution.  The  heart  sickens  not  more  at  the 
recital  of  these  murders  than  of  the  crimes  that  prompted  them ; 
mad  thus  tax  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  is  little  else  than 
a  series  of  constantly  recurring  scenes  of  violence  and  blood. 

37.  But  as  we  pass  from  the  city  of  Rome  into  the  surrounding 
Roman  world,  we  almost  forget  the  revolting  scenes  of  the  capital  in 
view  of  the  still-existing  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire — 
an  empire  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen — and  still  great  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  the  influences  which  it  has  be- 
queathed to  modem  times.  While  the  emperors  were  steeped  in  the 
grossest  sensuality,  and  Rome  was  a  hot-bed  of  infamy  and  crime, 
the  mimerouB  provincial  governments  were  generally  administered 
with  ability  and  success ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
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suataiD^  in  repeUmg  the  barbaroitf  hordes  that  pr^SMcL  ii$n&  the 
frontiers.  But  national  valor  cannot  oompensate  for  tha  vaat  of 
national  virtue ;  the  sonl  that  animated  the  Bepublie  was  dead  ^  the 
spirit  of  freedom  was  gone;  and  national  progress  was  already  be- 
ginning to  give  plaoe  to  national  deoay. 


SECTION  II. 

mOXiK  BX8T0&Y  FROM  THB  DXATH  OF  DOICIIXAM,    A.  D.  96,  TO  THE  SSTAB- 

LUHMKNT  OF  MILTTART   DKSPOTISM,   AFTXR  THS  IfURDEE  OF 

ALEXANDER  SEVE'  RU8,   A.  D.  235  =  139  TEARS 

ANALVaSS,  1.  NsRVA.  Bii  character,  reign,  vuA  death.  [Urn' Mo.]— 2.  Trajait.  Bto 
cbtncter,  and  character  of  hto  relgiu  Bemarkahle  words  attilbuted  to  htm.— ^  Hto  wofs 
and  conquests.  His  death.  [Ctes'  iphon.  Trajan's  column.]— 4.  Persecutions  of  the  Christiaiis 
during  the  reign  of  Tn^an.  The  proverbial  goodness  of  Tn^an's  character.— 5.  Accession  of 
Aprian.  His  peoceAil  poUcy.  General  adninifltnaion  of  the  govemmenL  His  Tisit  to  Hie 
provinoes.--6.  Revolt  of  the  Jews.  Results  of  the  Jewish  war.  Defences  in  Britain.  [S<4waf 
Frith.  River  lyne.]—?.  Doub^  estimate  of  Adrian's  character  and  reign.  His  roliii^ 
pawioQS.— 8.  Accession  of  Trrua  Auron'  nvs.— 9.  His  character,  and  the  chanctar  of  liia 
reign.->10.  Marcus  Auiia'  Lies  AifTom'  nus.  Verus  associated  with  him.— 11.  War  with  the 
Paithioos.  With  the  Germans.  Remarkable  deliverance  of  the  Roman  army.— 12.  Character 
of  Ijbe  five  preceding  reigns.  The  evils  to  which  an  aibltniy^ovvmnMRt  is  Uable.  niinlmML 
In  the  annals  of  the  Roman  emperors.— 13.  Accession  of  Com'  modus.  Banning  of  his  gov^ 
emment.— 14.  The  incident  which  decided  his  fluctuating  character.  His  subsequent  wicked- 
ness—15.  HU  debiraoberiea  and  cmeHles.  His  death.- 16.  The  brief  reign  of  PBRnifAi— r7. 
Dispoeid  of  the  empire  to  Din'  lus  Jdlia'  in2s.-"18.  Dangerous  position  of  the  new  mler.-T-ia. 
His  competitors.  [Dalmatia.]  Successes  of  Skptim'  iub  Skvk'  rus,  and  death  of  Jull&nus. 
—SO.  IHHimtilation  of  Sevems.  He  defeats  Niger  at  Issus  in  Asia.  His  continued  duplicity. 
Overthrow  and  death  of  Albinos.  [Lf  ona.]— SI.  Subsequent  reign  of  Sev^nis.  His  Isai  ttlneas 
and  death.  [York.]— S3.  Caracal'  la  and  G6ta.  Death  of  the  latter.  Character,  reign,  and 
death  of  Caracal'  la.  Brief  reign  of  Macri'  rub.— 33.  Accession  of  Elaoaba'  lus.— S4.  Bis 
dMlBCtcr  «nd  follies.  Cifoaakstancesofbisdeethir-as.  ALKXAifMR  Srvb' rus.  Htoanempti 
to  reform  abuses.    Character  of  his  administration.    His  death.    If  is  successor. 

1.  Domitian  was  succeeded  by  Nerva,  who  was  a  native  of  Um'- 
bria/  but  whose  family  orignally  came  from  Crete.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  emperor  of  foreign  extraction,  and  was  chosen 
by  the  senate  on  account  of  his  virtues.  His  mild  and 
equitable  administration  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sanguinary 
rale  of  Domitian ;  but  his  excessive  lenity,  which  was  his  greatest 
ftult,  encouraged  the  profligate  to  persevere  in  their  accustomed 

1.  Urn'  bria  was  a  country  of  Ital/  east  of  Etriiria  and  north  of  tiie  Sabine  iMritevf. 
The  ancient  Vm'  brians  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  numerous  nations  of  Italy.  igMt^ 
Wo.  VOL 
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M  lengdh  the  ezoeascB  of  Us  own  gawds  oo&T^ood 
hisn  Aat  the  govcfmneiii  of  the  empire  required  greeter  energj  ikmn 
he  poMOflflfd,  and  ha  therefore  vrMj  adopted  the  exeellent  Traju 
as  Jus  saeoeqBor,  and  made  him  hk  associate  in  the  soyereigntjr. 
Nerva  soon  after  died,  (A.  D.  98,)  in  the  seventj^ieoond  year  of  Ids 
age,  hftTing  reigned  but  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 

2.  Trajan,  who  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  proTed  to  be  one  of 
Rome's  best  sovereigns ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was 
equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man.     After 

be  had  made  a  thorough  reformation  of  abuses',  he  re- 
stored as  maoh  of  the  firee  Roman  constitution  as  was  consistent 
with  a  monarchy,  and  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  obsenre  the 
laws;  yet  while  he  ruled  with  equity,  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand.  No  emperor  but  a  Trajan  could  haye 
vsed  safely  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to  him,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  he  said,  "  Take  this 
sword  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ;  if  othervrise,  against  me." 

3.  In  his  wars,  Traji^n,  commanding  in  person,  conquered  the 
P^ans,  after  which  he  passed  into  Asia,  subdued  Armenia,  took 
Seletieia  and  Gtes'iphon,^  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
Ungdom,  and  sailing  down  the  Tigris  displayed  the  Roman  standards 
for  the  first  time  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  whence  he  passed 
into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to  tiie 
Bomao  empire.  But  while  he  was  thus  passing  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander,  and  dreaming  of  new 
eonquests,  he  was  seised  with  a  lingering  illness,  of  which  he  died 
in  Cilieia,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  (A.  D.  117.)  His 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  and  d^osited  under 
the  ftmous  colnmn  which  he  had  erected  to  commemorate  his  Dioian 
vietorieB.* 

L  Cut'  ipkon  was  a  city  of  E^urthia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  and  three 


a.  Thtjan^  colnmn,  wMeh  Is  stfll  standing,  Is  the  most  beanttftd  manaoleum  ever  erected  to 
^^Mtted  grsalBML  Its  helfht,  ttot  inelading  the  base,  which  Is  now  ooyered  witti  rubbish,  Is 
eae  hnndrBd  and  flOeen  feet  ten  inches;  snd  the  entire  oolamn  is  composed  of  tweatgr-Tonr 
graat  blocks  of  marble,  so  eurioosly  cemented  as  to  seem  one  entire  stone.  It  Is  ascended  on 
She  f  Mills  by  oae  hmidfed  and  eighty -Sve  winding  steps.  The  noblest  ornament  of  this  pillar  was 
a  brome  statue  of  Tndaa,  |waBtj4lTe  feet  in  height,  representing  bim  in  a  coat  ef  anns,  hoUtog 
in  the  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  in  which,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed, <ha  ashes  of  Ihe  eMpsnr  w«re  deposHed.  llieeelvmB  tsBOWsamiMatedbyaalatiieof 
SL  Peter,  wMeh  Slxtns  V.  had  the  bad  taste  to  snbsUtote  in  place  of  that  of  Tinman.  On  the 
L  fees  Of  the  eobMn  Is  m  Mries  of  bes^eUeb,  nnalng  in  a  iptanl  eoone  «p  the  shaft, 
( Tln^lan^  TiclDries,  tad  eootalnteg  iv*  llMVsnd  ii«  hodMd  henan  igiiNa^ 
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4.  The  ehanoter  of  Trajan,  oHienriae  jusi  and  amiaUe,  is  ilaiiied 
bj  the  approval  which  he  gave  to  the  peraeeuiion  of  Ohriatlaiia  in 
the  eastern  provinoes  of  the  empire ;  for  aithotigh  he  did  not  direetly 
promote  tiiat  perseoation,  he  did  litde  to  oheok  its  pTOgress,  and  al- 
lowed the  enemies  of  the  Christians  to  triumph  over  them.  Still, 
the  goodness  of  his  character  was  long  proverbial,  inasmuch  as,  in 
later  times,  the  senate,  in  felicitating  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor, 
were  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  the  prosperity  of 
Augustas  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan. 

5.  Whether  Trajan,  in  his  last  moments,  adopted  his  relative 
Adrian  as  his  successor,  or  whether  the  will  attributed  to  him  was 
forged  by  the  empress  Plotina,  is  a  doubtfiil  point  in  history ;  but 

Adrian  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  unanimous  dec- 
laration of  the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  ftvor,  whose  choice 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  senate  and  people.  His  first  care 
was  to  make  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it  he  at  once  abandoned  all  the  conquests  made  by  his  pre- 
decessor, except  that  of  Bacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  He  diminished  the  military  establishments, 
lowered  the  taxes,  reformed  the  laws,  and  encouraged  literature.  He 
idso  passed  thirteen  years  in  visiting  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
in^cting  the  administration  of  government,  repvesung  abuses,  and 
erecting  and  repairing  public  edifices. 

6.  During  his  reign  occurred  another  war  with  the  Jews,  who,  in- 
censed at  the  introduction  of  Boman  idolaU^  into  Jerusalem,  were 
excited  to  revolt  by  an  impostor  who  called  himself  Bar-C6chab,  (the 
son  of  a  stoTy)  and  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected  Messiah.  Two 
hundred  thousand  devoted  followers  soon  flocked  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
ard, and  for  a  time  gained  important  advantages ;  but  Sev6rus,  after- 
wards emperor,  being  sent  against  them,  in  a  sanguinary  war  of  three 
years'  duration  he  accomplished  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  misguided  Jews 
are  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword  during  this  period ;  and 
those  who  survived  were  ^^  scattered  abroad  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth." — In  Britain,  Adrian  repaired  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Agric'- 
ola  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  a  second  wall, 
from  the  Solway  Frith'  to  the  Tyne,*  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 


1.  MwtBg  HHtM,  the  BPrth  wrttim  am  of  Um  IfMi  Ma,  4ivMM  Ea^Umd  Aom  Seotluid. 
<JK^No.XVL) 

a,  The  7Vu^  uk  important  riyar  la  ttie  softh  of  BogtaBd,  anton  the  Ma  on  Oia  eaatern  coast, 
ttttiaacfrtfcamaartNiilyofWaittaMilMrtaadeoBty.   {MafKcXVL) 
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7.  Although  ihe  general  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  desenred 
praise  for  its  equity  and  moderation,  jet  hie  eharaoter  had  iome 
dark  stains  upon  it ;  and  the  Romans  of  a  later  age  doubted  whether 
he  should  he  reckoned  among  the  good  or  the  bad  princes.  He  al- 
lowed a  seyere  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  Christians;  he  was 
jealous,  suspicious,  superstitious,  and  revengeful;  and  although  in 
general  he  was  a  just  and  able  ruler,  he  was  at  times  an  tmrelenting 
and  cruel  tyrant.  His  ruling  passions  were  curiosity  and  vanity; 
and  as  they  were  attraeted  by  different  objects,  his  character  aa* 
smned  the  most  opposite  phases. 

8.  Adrian,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  (A.  D.  138,)  adopted 
for  his  successor,  Titus  Antonfnus,  sumamed  Pius,  on  rr.  titos 
eondition  that  the  latter  should  associate  with  him,  in  AFfom'  ava. 
Ae  empire,  Marcus  Aur6liu8,  and  the  youthful  Y^rus.  Antoninus, 
immediately  after  his  accession,  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Marcus  Aur^lius,  afterwards  called  Marcus  Aur^Hus  Anto- 
iilnna ;  but  while  he  associated  the  worthy  Aur^lius  in  the  labors  of 
government,  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  protigate  Y^ms. 

9.  During  twenty-two  years  Antoninus  governed  the  Roman  world 
with  wisdom  and  virtue,  exhibiting  in  his  public  life  a  love  of  re- 
iig^oD,  peace  and  justice;  and  in  his  private  character  goodness, 
amiabOity,  and  a  eheerful  serenity  of  €idmper,  without  afieotation  or 
vanity.  His  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  Rome  is  manifest  in 
1^  favor  which  he  constantly  showed  to  the  virtuous  Aur^lius :  the 
latter,  in  return,  revered  the  character  of  his  benefaoter,  loved  him 
aa  a  parent,  obeyed  him  as  a  sovereign,  and,  after  his  deatii,  regulated 
Ins  own  administration  by  the  example  and  maxims  of  his  predecessor. 

10.  On  the  deadi  of  Antoninus,  (A.  D.  161,)  the  senate,  distrust- 
mg  y^rus  on  account  of  his  vices,  conferred  the  sever-  _ 
e%nty  upon  Marcus  Aur^lkus  alone ;  but  the  latter  im-    AimiuuB 
mediately  took  Y^rus  as  his  colleague,  and  gave  him  his  ^mwi'irm. 
daughter  in  marriage;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  dissimilarity 
in  the  oharaoters  of  the  two  emperors,  they  reigned  jointly  ten 
jfears,  until  tiie  death  of  Y^rus,  (A.  D.  171,)  wiiiiout  any  disagree- 
ment; for  Ytfrus,  destitute  of  ambition,  was  content  to  leave  the 
wmghtier  affeirs  of  government  to  his  associate. 

1 1.  Although  Aur^lius  detested  war,  as  the  disgrace  of  humanity 
aiMl  its  seoorge,  yet  his  re^  was  less  peac^ul  than  that  ef  his  pre- 
deeeflSM*;  ibr  the  ParlhianB  overran  Syria;  but  they  were  eventually 
repulfied,  and  sofme  of  their  own  eities  captured.    During  tve  yeaaw 
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Avreliiis,  in  fmmBj  o<MidaotBd  a  war  against  tbe  CkrmMi  tribes, 
witlioitt  onoe  f aUunking  to  Rome.  Pnrisig  the  Overman  war  oocorred 
that  remarkaUe  deli?erun<»  of  Uie  emperor  and  hia  army  ^om 
dangor,  whioh  has  been  related  both  by  pagan  and  Christian  writers. 
It  is  said  that  the  Romans,  dramk  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
«oaId  neither  fight  nor  retreat^  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  hf 
ihirst,  when  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  upcm  both  armies,  and 
the  lightning  fired  the  tents  of  the  barbarians  and  broke  up  their 
ean^)  whUe  the  rain  relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Romans. 
Many  aneient  fathers  of  the  Church  ascribed  the  seasonable  riiower 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Ohristisn  soldiers  then  serving  in  the  imperial 
army ;  and  we  are  told  by  Eus^bius  that  the  emperor  immediately 
gave  to  their  division  the  title  of  the  "  Thundering  LegioU)"  and 
heneefiHTth  relaxed  his  severity  towards  the  Christians,  whose  pme- 
oution  he  had  before  tolerated. 

12.  The  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Atoninas 
eomprised  a  happy  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire. 
These  monartchs  observed  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  forms  of  mvil 
administration,  and  probably  allowed  the  Roman  pe(^  all  the  free- 
dom they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  But  under  an  arbitrary  gov* 
emment  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  cootinuaiioe  of  a  wise  and 
equitable  administration;  for  tlie  next  monareh  may  be  a  profligate 
sensualist)  an  imbecile  dotard,  or  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  he  may 
abuse,  to  the  destruotien  of  his  subjects,  that  aJbsolute  power  iriuA 
others  had  exerted  for  then*  wel&re.  The  uncertain  tenure  by  whieli 
the  people  held  their  lives  and  liberties  under  de^tio  rule,  is  fully 
iliustcated  in  the  duk  piotures  of  tyranny  whioh  the  annals  of  th« 
Roman  emperors  esdbibit.  The  golden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  An- 
tonines  had  been  preceded  by  an  age  of  iron ;  and  it  was  followsd 
by  a  period  of  gloom,  of  whose  public  wretohednesa,  the  shortness, 
and  violent  termination,  of  most  of  the  imperial  reigns,  is  suflEbient  pi!Do£. 

13.  Com'  modus,  tbe  unworthy  aaa  of  Aurelius,  sueeeeded  to.  the 
n.  COM.',    throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  (A.  D.  180,)  amidst 

Movm,  the  aodamations  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.  Durmg 
three  years,  while  he  retained  his  father's  counsellors  around  him,  he 
ruled  with  equity  and  moderatiion;  but  the  weakness  9i  his  mmd 
and  the  timidity  of  his  diq^ositioi,  toiler  with  his  nalural  indo- 
Isneey  reodeted  him  the  slave  of  base  ettendaats ;  and  s«unal  indul* 
gsaoe  and  crime,  whinh  others  had  taught  him,  ftoaUy  degensgatsA 
iAto  a  habit,  and  becaiM  the  rulmg  passions  of  his  soul. 
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i4.  A  Iktil  ineicleiit  decided  his  tnctaating  ^uirfteler,  and  sad- 
denlj  defdoped  hia  dormant  emelty  aad  thirst  fbr  blood.  In  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  him,  the  assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with 
a  daggttr,  exclaimed,  "  the  senate  sends  you  this."  The  menace  pre- 
vented  the  deed ;  bat  the  words  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  Com'- 
modas,  and  kindled  the  utmost  fury  of  his  nature.  It  was  found 
that  the  conspirators  were  men  of  senatorial  rank,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  emperor^s  own  sister.  Suspicion  and  distrust,  fear 
and  hatred,  were  henceforth  indulged  by  ^e  emperor  towards  the 
whole  body  of  senators:  spies  and  informers  were  encouraged; 
neither  Tirtue  nor  station  afforded  any  security;  and  when  Oom'- 
modus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incapable  of  pity  or 
remorse.  He  sacrificed  a  long  list  of  consular  senators  to  his  wanton 
aiiqMeion,  and  took  especial  delight  in  hunting  out  and  ezterminating 
aD  aiio  had  been  connected  with  the  fiimily  of  the  Antonines. 

15.  The  debaucheries  of  Com' modus  exceeded,  in  extrayagaxice 
nd  iiuquity,  those  of  any  previous  Boman  emperor.  He  was 
averee  to  every  rational  and  liberal  pursuit,  and  all  his  sports  were 
niDgled  with  cruelty.  He  cultivated  his  physical,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  mental  powers ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow  and  throwmg  ti^ 
javaliD,  Borne  had  not  his  superior.  Delighting  in  exhibiting  to  the 
people  his  superior  skill  in  ardiery,  he  at  one  time  caused  a  hundred 
Bens  to  be  let  loose  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  as  they  ran  raging 
aroond  tiie  arena,  they  successively  Ml  by  a  hundred  arrows  from 
the  royal  hand.  He  fought  in  the  circus  as  a  common  gladiator,  and, 
always  victorious,  oflicn  wantonly  slew  his  antagonists,  who  were  less 
completely  armed  than  himself.    This  monster  of  foUy  and  wieked- 

1  finally  slain,  (A.  D.  193,)  partly  by  poisoning  and  partly  by 
g,  at  the  mstigation  of  his  fovorite  concubine  Mareia,  who 
aooidentally  leiumed  that  her  own  death,  and  that  of  several  oflicers 
^tine  palace,  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  tyrant. 

16.  On  the  death  of  Oom'  modus  the  throne  was  offered  to  Per'  ti* 
mut,  a  senator  of  consular  rank  and  strict  integrity,  who  yi^.  ps^'  n- 
aeeepted  1^  office  with  extreme  reluctance,  fiilly  aware       "^' 

isf  tbe  dangers  which  he  incurred,  and  tiie  great  weight  of  reepensi* 
kifi^  thrown  upon  ham.  The  virtues  of  Per'  tmax  secured  to  him 
the  loTC  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  but  his  seal  to  correct  abuses 
provoked  Ae  anger  of  the  turbulent  Prsotorian  soldiery,  who  pre* 
ifamd  the  &Tor  of  a  tyrant  to  the  stem  equality  oi  the  laws;  and 
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after  a  rmga  of  three  montln,  Per'  iinaz  wm  dain  in  die  imperial 
palaoe  bj  the  same  goardfl  who  had  plaoed  him  on  the  thrmie. 

17.  Amidst  tibe  wild  disorder  that  attended  the  violent  death  of 
the  emperor,  the  Pnetorian  goards  proclaimed  that  they  would  dis- 
pose of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  highest  bidder  ; 
and  while  tiie  body  of  Per'  tinax  remained  nnhnried  in  ike  streets 

vin.  oiD'nm  of  Rome,  the  priae  of  the  empire  was  purchased  by  a 

wua'  NU8.    yain  and  wealthy  old  senator,  Did'  ins  JuliAnns,  who, 

repairing  to  the  Prsdtorian  camp,  outbid  all  competitors,  and  actually 

paid  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  ten  thousand  in  number,  more  than  two 

hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  nine  millions  of  dollars  in  all. 

18.  The  obsequious  senate,  overawed  by  the  soldiery,  ratified  the 
unworthy  negotiation ;  but  the  Praetorians  themselves  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  their  avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  the 
citixens  looked  upon  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  a  lasting  insult  to 
the  Roman  name ;  and  the  armies  in  the  provinces  were  unanimous 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  ruler,  while  the  emperor,  trembling 
with  the  dangers  of  his  position,  found  himself,  although  on  the 
throne  of  the  world,  scorned  and  despised,  without  a  friend,  and 
even  without  an  adherent 

19.  Three  competitors  soon  appeared  to  contest  the  throne  with 
Julians, — Cl6dius  Albinus,  who  commanded  in  Britain, — ^Peseen'- 

n.  BBPTDc'-  nius  Niger  in  Syria, — and  Septim'ius  Severus  in  Dal- 
108  BKTSRua.  m^tia'  and  Pann6nia.  The  latter,  by  his  nearness  to 
Rome,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  gained  the  advance  of  his 
rivals,  and  was  hailed  emperor  by  the  people :  the  faithless  Praeto- 
rians submitted  without  a  blow,  and  were  disbanded;  and  the  senate 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  the  terror- 
stricken  JnlianuS)  whose  anxious  and  precarious  reign  of  sixty-five 
di^s  was  terminated  by  the  hands  oi  the  common  executioner. 

20.  While  Sev6rus,  employing  the  most  subtle  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation, was  flattering  Albinus  in  Britain  with  the  hope  of  b^ng  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire,  he  rapidly  passed  into  Asia,  and  after 
several  engagements  with  the  forces  of  Niger  completely  defeated 
them  on  the  plains  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  and  Darius  had  long 
before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.     Such  was  the 

1.  />«/«AiM,«acicnUj  a  part  of  lllyT  tomn,  and  naw  (he  ouMt  ■onthera  proviaea  of  the 
Attstrlan  amptre,  comprifles  a  long  and  narrow  territory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriat*  Ic. 
AOer  the  division  of  the  lloman  proTinoet  under  Ooo'  ataatfaw  and  Thead64«8,  nalniAtia  be 
came  one  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  the  empire. 


dnplioHy  of  Swerufi,  that  even  in  the  letter  in  wliich  he  a&pounced 
the  vicstory  to  Albinus,  he  addressed  the  latter  with  the  most  friendly 
salutations,  and  expressed  the  strongest  regard  for  his  welfare,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrusted  the  messengers  charged  with  the  letter 
to  desire  a  private  audience,  and  to  plunge  their  dagger  to  the  heart 
of  his  rivaL  It  was  only  when  the  infamous  plot  was  detected  that 
Albinus  awoke  to  the  reality  of  his  situation,  and  began  to  make 
yigoroufl  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second  contest  for  empire 
was  decided  against  Albinus  in  a  most  desperate  battle  near  Lyons, - 
in  Gaul,  (A.  D.  197,)  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Bom^vna 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  each  side.  Albinus  was  overtaken  in 
flight,  and  slain ;  and  many  senators  and  eminent  provincials  suf- 
fered death  for  the  attachment  which  they  had  shown  to  his  cau^. 

21,  After  Severus  had  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the  em* 
pire,  he  governed  with  mildness :  considering  the  Boman  world  aa 
his  property,  he  bestowed  his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve* 
meat  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition,  and  after  a  reign  of  eighteen 
jean  he  oonld  boast,  with  a  just  pride,  that  he  received  the  empire 
opfTiSSBed  wilh  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  and  left  it  established  in 
pio&imd,  umyeraal,  and  honorable  peace.  In  his  last  illness,  Severua 
deeply  &lt  and  aekoowledged  the  littleness  of  human  greatness.  Bom 
IB  an  Aftrioan  town,  fortune  and  merit  had  elevated  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  first  place  among^ankind ;  and  now,  satiated 
with  pow^j  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  all  his  pros- 
pects in  life  were  closed.  ^^  He  had  been  all  things,"  he  said,  ^'  and 
all  was  of  little  value."  CS^liog  for  the  urn  in  which  his  ashes  were 
to  be  ineloied,  he  thus  moralized  on  his  decaying  greatness.  ^'  Little 
on,  th<m  shalt  soon  hold  all  that  will  remain  of  him  whom  the 
world  eoold  not  oontain."  He  died  at  Tork,*  in  Britain,  (A.  B.  2 11 ,) 
having  been  called  ialo  that  country  to  repress  an  ipsurrection  of  the 
Gale(k>niaBa 

1.  L^muj  eiOad  by  the  Romans  Lufd^nuniy  is  sitaated  at  tliB  oonfiaence  of  the  rf^ers 
BbflM  9aA  Baaub,  The  Banm  town  was  at  the  Ibol  of  a  Mtt  on  the  wealeni  bank  of  th«i 
Rhone.  Ctamr  conqnerod  the  place  flrom  the  Gauls :  Augustas  made  it  the  capital  of  a  prov' 
Inee ;  ead,  being  enlarged  by  sacceeding  emperors,  It  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
RoHMs  woild.  It  is  now  the  prinelpal  manaftetorlng  town  of  Fhinoa,  oontahilBg  •  popnlsOe* 
or  «hoafr two  hVBdred  tbottsaad  tailiabitants.    (Map  No.  XUI.) 

Sl  Ywrky  caDed  by  the  Romans  Ebor'  acum^  is  sltoated  on  the  river  Ouse,  one  hundred  and 
mttmi  nRn  N.  H.  weet  from  London.  It  was  the  c^ptial  of  the  Reman  proirtiMe,  «ad  nlMEfc 
tel^idoayth^noatliipertivtQlty  In  the  island.  It  wa«siiocestl.««l7  the  residence  of  A^eUb, 
asT^me,  Geia  and  Caracal'  la,  Constan'  tioa  Chloriis,  Ck)n'  stantine  the  Great,  fcc.  The  modern 
€ttf  earn  aUMi  ihow  ^Mny  Tesligoe  of  Boman  power. and  magalflcenQe.  Gonstjui'  tius  Chl6rus» 
the  fctberofCoaslMitUie  the  Qreat,  died  here.    (.Va^i  No.  XVI.) 
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22.  Sev^ras  had  left  the  empire  to  his  two  eons  Caracal'  la  and 
X.  OARA-  O^ta,  bat  the  former,  whose  misconduot  had  imbittered 
OAL'  LA.     i\^Q  last  ^j^  Qf  }ijg  &ther,  soon  after  his  accession  slew 

his  brother  in  his  mother's  arms.  His  character  resembled  that  of 
Com' modus  in  cruelty,  but  his  extortions  were  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent.  After  the  Boman  world  had  endured  his  tyranny 
nearly  six  years,  he  was  assassinated  while  in  Syria,  at  the  instiga- 
zL  MAoaf-  tion  of  Macrinus,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  (A.  B.  217,) 
'"^  who  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen months,  Macrfnus  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  to  retain  his 
power. 

23.  Bassidnus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  a  cousin  of  Caracal' la, 
had  been  consecrated,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Syrian  worship, 
to  the  ministry  of  high-priest  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  was  a  rebellion  of 
the  Eastern  troops  in  his  favor  that  had  oyerthrown  the  power  of 
Macrinus.  Although  these  events  occurred  in  distant  Syria,  yqt  the 
Boman  senate  and  the  whole  Boman  world  received  with  servile 

xn.  KLAGA-  submission  the  emperors  whom  the  army  successively 
ba'iob.  offered  them.  As  priest  of  the  sunBassiinus  adopted 
the  title  of  Elagab&lus,^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Bome  established 
there  the  Syrian  worship,  and  compelled  the  grandest  personages  of 
the  State  and  the  army  to  officiate  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  god.  • 

24.  The  follies,  gross  licentiousness,  boundless  prodigality,  aiid 
cruelty  of  this  pagan  priest  and  emperor,  soon  disgusted  even  the 
licentious  soldiery,  the  only  support  of  his  throne.  He  eetabliihed 
a  senate  of  women,  the  subject  of  whose  deliberations  were  dress 
and  etiquette ;  he  even  copied  the  dress  and  maimers  of  the  female 
sex,  and  styling  himself  empress,  publidy  invested  one  of  his  officers 
with  the  titie  <k  husband.  His  grandmother  M<b'  sa,  foreseeing  that 
the  Boman  world  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  contemptiUe 
a  monster,  artftJly  persuaded  him,  in  a  favorable  moment  of  fond- 
ness, to  adopt  for  his  successor  his  cousin  Alexander  Severus;  yei, 
soon  after,  Elagabilus,  indignant  that  the  affections  of  the  army 
were  bestowed  upon  another,  meditated  the  destruction  of  Sevems, 
but  was  himself  massacred  by  the  indignant  Praetorians,  who  draped 
his  mutilated  corpse  through  the  city,  and  threw  it  into  the  Tiber, 
while  the  senate  publicly  branded  his  name  with  infkmy.    (A.  D.  2^.) 

«.  A  name  d«rlT«d  ftmn  two  Qyrlaa  wwdi,  ate  ft  god,  and  gaiml  to  fbrn :— fligiiifyiiif  the 
f  or  plMdc  fad,   >  proper  tail  otod  kappj  opMiel  fi>r  the  sua.— Of  Mmm,  1.  sa 
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25.  At  the  age  of  seyenteen  Alexander  Sey^nui  was  raised  to  tte 
throne  by  the  Praetorian  guards.     He  proved  to  Be  a  ^^^  ^^^^ 
wue,  energetie,  and  Tirtnous  prinoe :  he  reliered  the    a^tobe  as- 
proTmces  of  the  oppressive  taxes  imposed  by  his  prede-      ^^™^^ 
oessonr,  and  restored  the  dignity,  freedom,  and  authority  of  the 
senate;  bat  his  attempted  reformation  of  the  military  order  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ills  it  was  meant  to  oore.     His  administration  of 
the  government  was  an  unavailing  struggle  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  age ;  and  after  nuiny  mutinies  of  his  troops  his  life  was  at 
length  sacrificed,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  fierce  disoon* 
tente  of  the  army,  whose  power  had  now  increased  to  a  height  so 
dangerous  as  to  obliterate  the  fiiint  image  of  laws  and  liberty,  and 
introduce  the  sway  of  military  despotism.     Max'  imin,  the  instigator 
cf  the  revolt,  waa  proclaimed  emperor. 


SECTION    III. 

KT  IftOK  THB  ■nABLBHKXIlT  OF  aOUTAET  ]«POT»lf,    AlTSa  TBB 

OP  ALKXAtnm  ssTs'muR,  A.  D.  886,  to  tbs  suBwastON  or  tbb 
wncKKN  nfPiKB  or  tsk  romavs,  A.  D.  476  =  241  tbau. 

ANALTSna.  1.  EuUeat  account  of  ttie  Thndan  Max'  ixik.— 3.  His  origin.  His  hlMoiy 
^amn  to  tbe  death  of  Aleauuder  SerAras.  [Hie  GoOii.  Alftnf .]— 3.  Max'  imin  proclaimed 
enpMar  Ir  <te  mj,  OtanmeneenMnt  of  hla  reign.— 4.  Qo%'  diax.  Ppnx'  hub  aiid  Balm - 
>««.  Ttmtk  of  Max'  imin.  Tbe  Skcomd  Goe'  man.— 5.  German  and  Persian  wars.— e.  S4por, 
tbb  niiiaa  king.  Death  of  Gor'  dlan,  and  acceerion  of  PuLir  rnc  Akasian .— 7.  ImurwcUooa 
aad  labtBton^  Dn'  oiua  proclaimed  emperor,  and  death  of  Philip.  [VerOna.]— 8.  War  with 
tbe  Goltai  and  death  of  D^clua.  Reign  of  Oallus  iEii ilia'  nvs.  Accession  of  Vals'  niAit.— 
9.  Worthy  Mwneter  of  ValMan.  BaTBges  of  tbe  baiharlana.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  BritdB. 
Hw  Biidiii,  (Ite  FttakM.  The  AlenMui'Bi.  Lombvdy.}— 10.  Valerian  taken  prisoner. 
HJa  tie^CmM.  Galuk'  Kva.— 11.  Odenitm,  prince  of  Palmyra.  He  routs  tbe  Persians. 
[ndmym.>'tl  Hamerons  competitors  for  the  throne.— 13.  Death  of  GaUlteus,  and  accewlott 
efCluannm.  [Miha.}-14.  OhaiwlBr,  lelga,  and  death  of  Ctondlaa.  [81r'mtum.]-U.  Quin. 
nurs^— ML  IM  nign  of  Avns'  uak.  His  wars.  Zea6bia.  Character  of  AnrftliaiL  Bis 
dcalh.  (TIlRir.  Byxan' tinm.]— 17.  An  interregnum.  Election  of  Tacitus.  His  reign  and 
dsilh.  [Bos'peniBL>*nL  FLo'hah.  The  rslgn,  and  death,  oTProbus.  [HarmatJa,  Taa'- 
dria.}— ISl  Beign  of  Ca'  bv*.  Bia  ehaneter,  and  death.  Numk'  rian  ahd  Cari'  rus.— SO.  So- 
,  and  retieat,  of  the  Boman  army  in  Persia.  Character  of  Garlnua,  and  death  of 
I  against  DlodAttHi.  HlsdeiflL  DiocLx'TTAitaeknowledtBd 
tortbevm^qtshed. 

tt.  Tbe  raign  of  DiocMtlan,  an  important  epoch.    [Copts  and  Abyssinians.}— 83.  Division 
or  dM  lmp«ial  aMfaerity^Sl  The  rale  of  Maxim' iax.     [meomMlo.]    Of  Ui  < 
nM  hf  Dlool6tlaa,  ami  his  eoHoagiM  aal4rliiB.-«, 
\  of  Ibe  raign  of  Dlod^tian.   The  Insurrection  In  Britain.— 96.  BeTolt  in  ^gjpt  and 
n  AfHca.  [Bmlris  and  Oop'tos.  The  Moon.>-97.  Tbe  war  witb  Fm*u    [Aalloeb. 
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ttirti»Hn>^  PMNeiHioa  of  tte  diritllaM.  DicMMttan't  «llet  agd^rt  Umi».--«.  I^Mllt, 
and  eflBMts  of  this  perMciiUon.— 30.  Diocletian  and  Maxim'  ian  lay  down  the  aoeptro,  and  retira 
to  private  lUb.  Oklm'  riui  and  Constaii'  tius  acknowledged  Boyeroigns.  DlBCMd  and  oo»> 
Aiaba.— 31.  Death  of  Odostan'  tfos.  Con'  stahtirb  prodaimad  empwor.  aix  oonfMHton  Aw 
the  tfanM»  Death  of  GaI6riua.— 38.  ConTcrefon  of  Con'  staatine,  and  trlnmph  of  Christianity. 
—33.  Moat  important  eventa  la  the  reign  of  Con'  stantine.  Hie  choice  of  a  new  capital.— 34 
Kflipoval  of  the  aeat  of  government  to  Byzan'  tlum,  and  the  ehaqges  that  MUowed.  Con'  atasi 
tine  diridee  the  empire  among  his  three  aona  and  two  nephews.  His  death.— 3$.  Sixteen  yean 
of  Civil  wars.  CoifSTAN'  tius  II.  t>ecome8  sole  emperor.  His  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  ills 
death,  [llie  8axoBa.]<~36.  Jvliau  tib  Apostate.  Hia  character.  HoatlUty  to  the  Christfaas. 
—37.  Hla  eflbrU  against  Christianity.  The  result^-38.  Hia  attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.— 30. 
Causes  of  the  suspension  of  the  work. — 40.  Julian's  invasion  of  Persia.  His  death.— 31.  The 
brief  reign  of  Jo'  tiaic.— 4S.  VxLBimK'  ian  elected  emperor.  Assoelatee  hia  brottar  Ya'  lkns 
with  him.   FfauldlTlaiqn  of  the  empire.   Hie  two  capitals.   Borne. 

43.  BARBAaiAM  maoAns.  Picts  and  Scots. — 44.  Death  of  Valentin'  ian,  and  westward  pro- 
gress of  the  Huns.  The  Vis'  Igoths  are  allowed  to  settle  In  Diraoe.— 4Sk  The  Os'  trogotha  cttm 
the  Danube  In  anna.  Hia  two  divisions  raise  the  standard  of  war.  Death  of  V&lona^ 
[Adriandple.]— 46.  Gea'  tian  emperor  of  the  West  Tnaono'  sius  emperor  of  the  East.  Tba 
Goths.  Many  of  them  settle  In  Thrace,  Phrygla,  &c.— 47.  Death  of  Gr&tlan.  VALBNtTTi'iAN 
IL  His  death.  Theod6alns  sole  emperor.  Death  of  Theodtehie.  Divlaioa  oT  the  emplra  btp 
twean  Homo'  rius  and  Aroa'  dius.— 48.  Civil  wars.  Al'  akic  tbb  Goth  ravages  Greece,  and 
then  passes  into  Italy.  [Julian  Alps.]— 49.  Honorius  Is  relieved  by  Stil'  icho.  [As'  ta  PoUen- 
tia.]  Rome  saved  by  StU'  lcho^-50.  Raven'  na  becomes  the  capital  of  Italy.  Delage  of  bar- 
barians. [Raven' na.  Van' dais.  Sa6vi.  Rmigun' dlana.]— 51.  Italy  delivered  by  StU' icho. 
[Florence.]— 59.  Sill'  icho  put  to  death.  Massacre  of  the  Goths,  and  revolt  of  the  Gothic 
BohUers.— S3.  Rome  besieged  by  AI'  aric.  His  terioB  of  ransom.— 54.  The  terms  finally  agreed 
upon.  Reacted  by  Hondriua.  [TasGany.]  Al'  arie  returns  «nd  redooee  Rome.-^.  Pillage 
of  Rome.  Al'  arlo  abandons  Rome.  His  death  and  burial.— 56.  The  Goths  withdraw  from 
Italy.  The  Vis'  igoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  Saxons  establish  themaelves  in  England.— 57.  The 
Van'dals  In  Spain  and  AMca.  Valbntin'  iab  UI.  OoiiQUBaTa  or  At'  tua.  [rtaikhnii 
Theiiuia.  OMtona.  VantOan  Bepablie.]*-58.  ExtlnotlonorthaemptmoftiioHivfl.  Situ- 
ation of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period.  Rome  pillaged  by  the  Van'  daxs,  A.  D.  455.-^51. 
Avs'  TTS.  Majo'  rian.— 60.  Sbvk'  rub.  Van'  dal  invasions.  Expedition  against  Carthage.— 61. 
Revolutionary  changes.  Demands  of  the  barbarlana,  and  soavBRaioN  or  tbb  Wbstbbr 
EMriRB.    [Her'uU.] 

1.  '  Thirty-two  years  before  the  murder  of  Alexander  Bev6rTis, 
the  emperor  Septim'  ius  Sev6ras,  returning  from,  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, halted  in  Thrace  to  celebrate  with  military  games  the  bii^- 
day  of  his  younger  son  Geta.  Among  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
behold  their  sovereign  was  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature, 
who  earnestly  solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  mi^t  be  allowed 
to  contend  for  the  prise  of  wregtling.     As  the  pride  of 

1     If  ax'  TMTltf  ^  * 

'  discipline  would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of 
a  R(Miiaa  soldier  by  a  Thraoian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the 
stoutest  followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid 
on  the  ground.  His  victory  was  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts,  and 
a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troops.  The  next  day  the  happy  bar- 
barian was  distingoififaed  above  a  crowd  of  recruits,  dancing  and  es^- 
uhing  after  the  ihshion  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  as  he  fennw^A 
that  he  had  attracted  the  emperor^s  notice,  he  ran  up  to  his  horsQ, 
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9mA  foUxnred  \nm  on  loot)  witfamit  the  leut  %ppe»n,hee  of  fatigue,  in 
jk  long  ai&d  rapid  career.  *^  Tfaraciaa,'^  said  Sey^rtis,  ynth  astonish- 
WMO^  "  art  thea  disposed  to  wrestle  afber  thy  raeer  «  Most  wil- 
Mn^j,  str,"  repHed  the  unwearied  youth,  and  almost  in  a  breadth 
overthrew  seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar 
was  the  prise  of  his  matchless  vigor  and  activity)  and  he  was  imme- 
ctiately  appointed  to  serve  in  the  horse-gnardS)  who  always  attended 
on  the  person  of  iiie  sovereign.*^ 

2.  Max'imin,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  Thracian,  was  de- 
scended from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians^ — ^his  fkther  being  a  Goth/ 
snd  his  mother  of  the  nation  of  the  AlAni.*  Under  the  reign  of  the 
first  Sev^ms  and  his  son  Caracal'  la  he  held  the  rank  of  centurion ; 
bat  he  declined  to  serve  under  Macrinus  and  Elagab^us.  On  the  ac- 
oesBiOD  of  Alexander  he  returned  to  court,  and  was  promoted  to  vari- 
ous military  offices  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  nation, 
haky  ekted  by  the  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
names  of  Ajax  and  Hercules,  and  prompted  by  ambition,  he  con- 
qpired  against  his  benefaetor,  and  excited  that  mutiny  in  which  the 
ktter  lost  his  lifb. 

3.  Declaring  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the  military  order, 

1.  The  O^tJUy  a  powerful  northeiD  naiton,  who  acted  an  Important  part  in  the  overthrow  of 
Ike  Boman  empire,  were  probably  a  Scythian  tribe,  and  came  originally  fh)m  Aria,  whence 
ftcf  famed  north  into  ScandinATla.  When  lint  known  to  the  Bfflnnna,  a  lai^ge  dWislon  of 
their  nation  lived  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  £uxine.  About  Uie  middle  of  tlM  third 
r  of  our  era  they  eroned  the  Dnies'  ter,  and  devastated  D&cia  and  Thrace.  The  emperor 
>  kwt  hU  life  In  oppoalng  them ;  after  which  his  sneceaBor  Gal'  liis  induced  them  by 
7,  to  withdraw  to  their  old  eeata  on  the  Dnles'  ter.  (See  p.  315.)  Boon  aAer  this  period 
Uie  Goths  appear  in  two  grand  divisions ;— the  Os'  trogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  passing  the 
Bmlie  talo  Asia  Minor,  and  ravaging  Bythin'  la  ;--and  the  Vis'  Igolhs,  or  Western  Goths, 
giadiially  prasslnf  upon  the  Roman  provinces  along  the  Daovbe.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Hona,  coming  from  the  East,  fell  upon  the  Os'  trogoths,  and  drove  thorn  upon  the  Vis'  igotbs, 
who  weee  then  living  north  of  the  Danube.  A  vast  multitude  of  the  latter  were  permitted  by 
ibe  tapeior  ViOens  to  settle  in  Moe'  sta,  and  on  the  woete  lands  of  Thnoe ;  but  being  soon  after 
>>iDed  by  their  Eastern  brethren,  they  raised  the  standard  of  war,  carried  their  ravages  to  the  very 
gates  of  Oonatantinople,  and  kflled  VUens  In  battle.  (See  p.  298.)  It  was  Al'  nric,  king  of  the 
Vbr  igelN,  who  ptundered  Rome  tn  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centory.  (See  p.  331.)  The  Vis'  i- 
gotbs  afterwards  passed  into  Spain,  where  they  founded  a  dynasty  wliich  reigned  nearly  three 
ceotmriea,  and  was  ffnally  conquered  by  the  Moors,  A.  D.  711.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths 
had  been  following  In  the  path  of  their  brethren,  and  in  the  year  493  their  great  Iring  Theod'  oric 
defimted  Odoioer,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Italy.  ^See  p.  339.)  The  Gothic  kingdom 
lalted  only  till  the  year  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Nar"  sea,  the  general  of  Justin'  Inn. 
(iee  p.  941.)  From  this  period  the  Goths  no  longer  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  history, 
ese^  Ib  Spain. 

S.  The  jf/dxi,  likewise  a  Scythian  race,  when  first  known  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Vot^a  flOMl  Ibe  Don.  Betng  eooqnered,  eventually,  by  the  Hnns,  most  of  the  Alans  united 
«ilta  iheir  eonqierors,  and  preoeeded  with  them  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothte  empire  of 
Ittdy. 

a.  <;ibbon, !.  98. 
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n.  gob'  dian. 


lU.  FOPIE- 

NTS  AND 
BALBI'  NUS. 


Max'  imm  wm  unanimoiislj  proolaimed  erapcfor  by  die  iff)n>N 
legions,  who,  now  oomposed  mostly  of  peannte  and  baibinaBS  d 
tlie  frontiers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  ciaip»  uid  bd  Mesee^ 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  sraiate,  looked  npn 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  w^^j 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imia  oomMooed  iai 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  tlie  lateaoDinh; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  mvil  war,  and  niieA  if 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'dian,  pro-o(»keal  of  Afiioa, 
was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  t^ 
Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  daageroai 

honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  ttUe.    At 
Rome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  univenal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  aoeesnon  te 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Maoritiiiia,  «^ 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  di^iyy  P"-* 
pi6nus,  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  BalUonSyWere 
then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  sooa  after. 
Max'  imin,  while  on  his  march  from  Pann6nia  to  Borne, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)    Onlj  a  lew 
lY.  SECOND  clays  later  both  Pupi^nus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 
ooR'  DiAN.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  diaa,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gbr'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  BontiMi 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wan,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  t^e  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces;  while  in  the  eaafc 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and^  establiBh- 
ing  the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dj 
Sassan'idse,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  di] 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  diJ 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sdpor,  the  second  prii] 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several 
Asiatic  provinces.     The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful ;  ^  \^ 


the  jovlhftil  <x>iM|aeror  was  pormmg  his  adruitagea,  he  wab  sappbated 
m  the  affeelioDS  of  his  army  bj  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  Philip 
pre^Ml  or  eoaunander  of  the  PrsBtorian  guards,  who  oained 
hia  m<»aTefa  and  bene&otor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.) 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insorreetions  and 
rebellions  were  freqnent  during  his  reign.  At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Pann6nia,  D^cius  was  sent  to  sup- 

press  it,  when  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  fifiide  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
aubmit  to  their  diotaticm.     Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
m»y  bat  was  defeated  and  slain  near  yer6na.^    (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarohs  now  sncoeeded  each  other  in  rapid  sacoession. 
IMeios  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  nnm- 
bers  of  whom  during  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
hKted  the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gal' lus,  a    yn.  gal- 
gsneral  of  I>6cnis,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Ohristians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  D6ciu6. 
Aa  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani- 
mous emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  yni.  jstnu- 
Ibe  monarchy,  when  ^milidnus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      ^'  ^^^ 
and  Moe'  sia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
mto  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
claimed their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    ix  ^Aii- 
a  similar  fete  befel  -Smilianus,  when  Valerian,  governor       '"A''- 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Koman  world. 

9.  Yalerian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin- 
istration happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Gt>ths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 


1.  Ver^tuu,  a  large  and  flourlahlng  Roman  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  still  retains  iU  ancient  i 
Bfa  aitmied  <m  both  tides  of  (be  river  Adlge,  sixty-four  miles  west  Arom  Venice,  itie  great  glory 
of  Ver6im  fa  its  amphltbeatre,  one  of  tbe  noblest  existii^  moaamentaof  the  ancient  Bomana, 
SBd,  excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Borne,  the  largest  extant  edifice  of  its  class.  It  is  supposed 
to  bare  been  capable  oX  aoeommodating  twenty  thousand  spectators.    ( JTop  Ho.  XVII.) 
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Max'  imia  inu9  imanimoiuly  proolaimed  emperor  by  the  i^Undag 
legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  ot 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  oountry  but  their  camp,  and  no  soienGe  bat 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  lodced  apoa 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imin  oommenoed  his 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  moiuurah; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  vp 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'  dian,  pro-cimsol  of  Afiica, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
'  Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  dai^erov 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Rome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  aeoession  kt 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Maurit^mia,  vho 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pa? 
HL  puns-   P^^^^)  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balbinus,  wert 
KU8  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  afler, 
BALw'  NU8.   jn^^/  — jj^  ^hite  on  his  march  from  Pann6nia  to  Borne, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
lY.  8E00ND  ^js  later  both  Pupi6nus  and  Balbfnus  were  slain  in 
oor'  dian.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynalty  of  the 
Sassan'  idse,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  dfestruetive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dii^i  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sapor,  the  second  priiloe  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  of  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  jp^son  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successfril ;  llrat  while 
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die  ywoMol  oonqoeror  wm  pnrmung  his  adTantages,  he  was  sappbated 
in  the  affeelioiw  of  his  anny  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  Philip 
pre£Mi  or  eomraaader  of  ihe  PrsBiorian  guards,  who  eaitsed        tbk 
hia  moiiaroh  and  benefiustor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.)     ^^b^- 

7.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insorreetions  and 
rebellioBS  were  freqn^it  dnring  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Panndnia,  D6oin8  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  whi&n  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

the  fifiide  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
sabfldt  to  their  diotation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
oins,  hut  was  d^eated  and  slain  near  Yerdna.^    (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarohs  now  sncoeeded  each  other  in  rapid  suocession. 
IMdu  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Goths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  nom- 
bers  of  wh(»n  dnring  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
htod  the  Eoman  proyinoes  in  that  quarter.     Gral' lus,  a    vn.  gal- 
general  of  D^us,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
seautioB  of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  D6cius. 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pnsillani- 
mons  enqperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  yul  Man- 
ike  monarchy,  when  ^milianus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      ^'  ^"^ 
and  M<b'  aia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
daimed  their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    jx.  ^Aii 
a  similar  fete  befel  -^milidnus,  when  Valerian,  governor       ^^^^' 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Koman  world. 

9.  Yal6rian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin- 
istration happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
Kod  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Ootba,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 

1.  F'trfna,  a  large  and  flourishing  Roman  city  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
B1»  aitittlMl  on  both  sides  of  fhe  river  Adige,  slxty-four  miles  west  from  Venice,  llie  great  gloiy 
of  Vflr6iM  Is  its  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  existii^g  monuments  of  the  ancient  BomaiMi 
sad,  excepting  the  OoloasAum  at  Borne,  the  largest  extant  ediflce  of  its  elsss.  It  is  supposed 
to  teve  been  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  thousand  spectators.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 


214  M01>BRK  HlBTOftT.  [TjmH 

Max'  inuB  was  uBanimouflly  procUbned  empesor  by  ike  appbrndnf 

lemons,  who,  now  oomposed  mostly  of  peaaante  and  barbarians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  oonntry  but  their  camp,  aud  no  science  bvt 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  lodtod  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Boman  world.  Max'  imin  oommenoed  his 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monardi ; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  vp 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'  dian,  pro-consol  of  Afirioa, 

was  declared  sov^eign  by  the  legions  in  that  paxt  of  tbe 

'  Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  dangerom 

honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 

Some  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  a&d 

confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  acoession  he 

perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Koman  governor  of  Mauritania,  w^ 

still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pu- 

HL  FUFiE-   P^^^^)  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balbinua,  wars 

KU8  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  aite, 

BALBi'  NU8.   -^^  jjj^jjj^  ^YiUe  on  his  march  from  Pann6nia  to  Rome, 

was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 

IV.  SECOND  days  later  both  Papi6nus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 

oca'  DIAN.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Gor'  dian,  grand- 

son  of  the  former  Gh)r'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall.  On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynafty  of  the 
Sassan'  idad,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  d^motive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  di^  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sapor,  the  second  pririce  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  of  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  rarson  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful ;  /but  while 
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die  yonlMil  <x>iiqiieror  wm  parsaing  his  advaDtiges,  he  was  floppbated 
in  the  affeetbni  of  his  armj  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  ffaur 
pre&et  or  eoBuaaoder  of  the  Frastorian  guarda,  who  oained        tbs 
his  moaareh  and  bene&otor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.)     ^»^«^- 

7.  It  is  noi  surprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  isftitate  ^e  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insnrreettons  and 
rebellioBS  were  frequent  during  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebellion 
haying  broken  oat  in  Panndnia,  DMus  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  whan  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

the  fickle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
eius,  hut  was  defeated  and  sliun  near  Yerdna.*     (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarchs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
SMos  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  (}oths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  num- 
h&ra  ot  whom  during  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
kted  tiie  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gral'  lus,  a    yn.  gal - 
general  of  B^cius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
Boeutioii  of  the  Christians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  D^cius. 
As  neir  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani- 
mous  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  y^i,  jtatnA- 
the  naonarohy,  when  ^milianus,  governor  of  Panndnia      a'nus. 
and  JAxb'  sta,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  ilieir  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
daimed  their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  Gal'  lus 
waa  soon  after  sUin  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    ix.  VAii 
a  similar  fete  befel  ^milidnus,  when  Valerian,  governor       '"a^- 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman  world. 

9.  yal6nan  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin- 
istration happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out, vrith  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Goths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 


L  Ver&na^  a  laige  and  flourlahfaig  Romau  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sUU  retains  lU  ancient  i 
ttta  tf  toated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Adige,  sixty-four  miles  weet  from  Venice,  tlie  great  glory 
of  VeT6fiA  is  its  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  existing  monumeota  of  the  ancient  BomaiMi 
•Bd,  excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Bome,  the  largest  extant  edlflce  of  Its  class.  It  is  supposed 
to  iMiTe  been  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  thousand  spectators.    {Map  Ho.  XVU.) 


214  MODBRN  HIBTORT.  [Piwa 

Max'  imia  was  unanimouflly  proolaLrxied  empeior  by  the  appUmdag 

legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbarians  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  oonntry  bat  their  camp^  and  no  soienoe  but 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  lodced  npott 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  tiiey  w«re,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Boman  world.  Max'  imin  commenced  hai 
reign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monaroh; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  vf 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'dian,  pro-oonsol  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereign  by  the  legions  in  that  part  of  the 
'  Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  the  daageroiis 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.     At 
Rome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accession  hft 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Mauritania,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity,  Pa? 
HL  FI7PIS-   P^^^^)  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balbinus,  wen 
KU8  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  sfter^ 
BALBi  NOT.   fjg^g^f  injjjj^  while  on  his  march  from  Pann6nia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 
17.  BBooND  days  later  both  Papi6nus  and  Balbinus  were  alaln  in 
ooa'  DiAN.    a  mutiny  of  the  troops.     The  youthful  Got'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  Daring  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  Crerman  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provmces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dyna|ty  of  the 
Sassan'  idsB,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  dMructive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dijkn  to  tke 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sdpor,  the  second  prii  toe  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  of  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  person  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful ;  /but  while 
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ike  ymsMA  oDnqneror  wm  pnnroing  his  adruitiges,  he  wab  Bappbated 
in  the  nSofriAOQa  of  his  army  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  philip 
pre£Mft  or  oommander  of  the  PrsBioriaii  guards,  who  oansed 
hia  nuNuudi  and  bene&otor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.) 

7.  It  IS  not  sorprising  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insorreetions  and 
reheQioBS  were  fireqnent  daring  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  oat  in  Pann^ia,  D^cius  was  sent  to  Bap- 
press  it,  when  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

the  fidde  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
Biilmit  to  their  dictati(m.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
oivs,  hut  was  defeated  and  slain  near  yer6na.'     (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarehs  now  snooeeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
I)6eiu  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  Gk)ths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  num- 
bers of  whom  dnring  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
failed  the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gal' lus,  a    vn.  oal- 
general  of  DMas,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
seevtion  of  the  Ohristians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  D^cius. 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani- 
mous emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  ^m.  Man- 
ike  monarchy,  when  ^milidnus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      a'kos. 
and  Mce'  sia,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
daimed  their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  Gal' lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    ix.  ^alx 
a  similar  fate  befel  ^milianus,  when  Val6rian,  governor       *^an. 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Koman  world. 

9.  yaI6rian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin- 
istration happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
aad  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
his  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
out,  with  nothing  but  oonfnsion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Ooths,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 


1.  F'gr&uA,  a  lft7!ge  and  flourlaUng  Romau  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Btlll  retains  itsancient  i 
Ills  Utimted  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Adige,  sixty-four  miles  weet  Arom  Venice,  '^e  great  glory 
or  V«r6xia  to  its  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  existing  monuments  of  the  ancient  Eomaoa, 
and,  excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Bome,  the  largest  extant  edifice  of  its  claM^  It  is  supposed 
to  bave  IweB  eapoble  of  aeeommodftting  twenty  thousand  spectators.    (Map  Ho.  XVII.) 


214  MODSBK  HIBTO&T.  [PiwH. 

Max'  imia  wm  unanimousij  proolaimed  empesor  by  the  i^Iavidiag 

legions,  who,  now  composed  mostly  of  peasants  and  barbanaas  of 
the  frontiers,  knowing  no  country  but  their  camp,  and  no  science  but 
that  of  war,  and  discarding  the  authority  of  the  senate,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  power,  as  they  were,  in  reality, 
the  real  masters  of  the  Roman  world.  Max'  imin  commenced  ids 
teign  by  a  sanguinary  butchery  of  the  friends  of  the  late  monarch; 
but  his  avarice  and  cruelty  soon  provoked  a  civil  war,  and  raised  up 
against  him  several  competitors  for  the  throne. 

4.  At  first  the  aged  and  virtuous  Gor'  dian,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 

was  declared  sovereiim  by  the  Wions  in  that  paxt  of  the 

n.  gob' DIAN.  _  111.,  .    .     1   .  i.      .         .11 

Roman  world,  but  he  persisted  m  refusing  toe  dangerous 
honor  until  menaces  compelled  him  to  accept  the  imperial  title.  At 
Rome  the  news  of  his  election  was  received  with  universal  joy,  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate;  but  two  months  after  his  accession  he 
perished  in  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  governor  of  Mauritania,  who 
still  adhered  to  Max'  imin.     Two  senators  of  consular  dignity.  Pa? 

HL  puns-  pi^i^^)  (sometimes  called  Max'  imus)  and  Balblnus,  were 
Nus  AND     then  declared  emperors  by  the  senate ;  and  soon  after, 

BALBi'  NUS.  juj^/  Jjj^^  ^hile  ou  his  march  from  Pann6nia  to  Rome, 
was  slain  in  his  tent  by  his  own  guards.    (A.  D.  238.)     Only  a  few 

lY.  BBooND  days  later  both  Pupi6nus  and  Balbinus  were  slain  in 

oor'dian.  a  mutiny  of  the  troops.  The  youthful  Got'  dian,  grand- 
son of  the  former  Gor'  dian,  was  then  declared  emperor. 

5.  During  these  rapid  changes  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  empire  was  involved  in  numerous  foreign  wars,  which 
gradually  wasted  its  strength  and  resources,  and  hastened  its  down- 
fall. On  the  north,  the  German  nations,  and  other  barbarian  tribes, 
almost  constantly  harassed  the  frontier  provinces ;  while  in  the  east 
the  Persians,  after  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire,  and  establish- 
ing the  second  or  later  Persian  empire  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassan'  idse,  (A.  D.  226,)  commenced  a  long  series  of  destructive 
wars  against  the  Romans,  with  the  constant  object  of  driving  the 
latter  from  Asia. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  second  Gor'  dian  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sdpor,  the  second  prince  of  the 
Sas'  sanid  dynasty,  was  driving  the  Romans  from  several  of  their 
Asiatic  provinces.  The  efforts  of  Gor'  dian,  who  went  in  person  to 
protect  the  provinces  of  Syria,  were  partially  successful ;  but  while 
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the  youtUbl  ooiiqiieror  was  porfinimg  his  adTantiges,  he  wab  suppbated 
in  the  affeotioBS  of  his  anny  by  Philip  the  Arabian,  the    ^  philip 
INPefeet  or  ooBunander  of  the  Praetorian  goarda,  who  oansed 
kia  moBaroh  and  benefactor  to  be  slain,  (A.  D.  244.) 

7.  It  is  not  amrprbing  that  the  generals  of  Philip  were  disposed 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  master,  and  that  insorreetions  and 
rebelliomi  were  freqnent  during  his  reign.     At  length  a  rebellion 
having  broken  out  in  Pann6nia,  D6cius  was  sent  to  sup- 
press it,  whai  he  himself  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 

the  liekle  troops,  and  compelled,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to 
sobmit  to  their  dictation.  Philip  immediately  marched  against  De- 
eiiis,  bat  was  defeated  and  slain  near  yer6na.^    (A.  D.  249.) 

8.  Several  monarohs  now  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  suocescdon. 
DMas  soon  fell  in  battle  with  the  (Joths,  (A.  D.  251,)  large  nam- 
hers  of  whom  daring  his  reign  first  crossed  the  Danube,  and  deso- 
kied  the  Roman  provinces  in  that  quarter.     Gral'  lus,  a    yn.  oal - 
general  of  D6cius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  concluded        ^^^ 

a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  barbarians,  and  renewed  a  violent  per- 
seeotioa  of  the  Ohristians,  which  had  been  commenced  by  D^cius. 
As  new  swarms  of  the  barbarians  crossed  the  Danube,  the  pusillani- 
moos  emperor  seemed  about  to  abandon  the  defence  of  ym.  jonn- 
Ihe  mcmarchy,  when  ^milianus,  governor  of  Pann6nia      a'nus. 
and  Mob'  sta,  unexpectedly  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  own  territories.     His  troops,  elated  by  the  victory,  pro- 
daimed  their  general  emperor  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Gal'  lus 
was  soon  after  slain  by  his  own  soldiers.    In  three  months    u.  vale- 
a  sbnilM*  fkte  befel  iEmili^nus,  when  Val6rian,  governor       '^^an. 
of  Gaul,  then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  was  advanced  to  the  sovereignty,  not  by  the  clamors  of 
the  army  only,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Koman  world. 

9.  Yalerian  possessed  abilities  that  might  have  rendered  his  admin- 
istration happy  and  illustrious,  had  he  lived  in  times  more  peaceful, 
and  more  favorable  for  the  display  and  appreciation  of  virtue ;  but 
bis  reign  had  not  only  a  most  deplorable  end,  but  was  marked,  through- 
oat,  with  nothing  but  confusion  and  calamities.  At  this  time  the 
Ooiha,  who  had  already  formed  a  powerful  nation  on  the  lower  Dan- 

1.  F'er^ma,  a  Iftrge  and  flourtohing  Komaii  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
nii  Htnated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Adige,  sixty-four  miles  west  from  Venice.  The  great  glory 
^  V«rtoa  Is  its  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest  existiog  monuments  of  the  ancient  Komaniii 
•Bd,  excepting  the  Colosseum  at  Borne,  the  laigest  extant  edifice  of  Its  class.  It  is  supposed 
to  taicre  been  eapobte  of  accommodating  twenty  thousand  spectators.    (,Map  No.  XVII.) 
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nbe and  thenorUiem  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea^  ravaged  the  Roman  do- 
minions  on  their  borders,  and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Ghreece, 
or  Aehdia,  destroyed  Ar'  gos,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  by  fire  and  by 
the  sword :  ^e  Franks,^  who  had  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  lower  * 
Rhine,  began  to  be  formidable  :  the  Aleman'  ni*  broke  through  their 
bonBdaries,  and  advanoed  into  the  plains  of  Lom'bardy*:  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  were  virtually  torn  away  from  the  empire,  and 
governed  by  independent  chiefs;  while  in  IJie  East,  the  Persians, 
under  their  monarch  S&por,  fell  like  a  mountain  torrent  upon  Syria 
and  Oappad6cia,  and  almost  effaced  the  Roman  power  from  Asia. 

10.  Yal^iaa  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against  the  Persians, 
but,  penetrating  beyond  the  Euphrates,  he  was  surrounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  who  is  accused  of  treating  his  royal  captive  with 
wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty, — using  him  as  a  stepping-stone  when 
he  mounted  On  horseback,  and  at  last  causmg  him,  alter  nine  yetfs 
of  captivity,  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stuffed  in  die  form 

X.  oALLiK-   ^^  *^®  living  emperor — dyed  in  searlet  in  mockery  ^f 
VU8,       his  imperial  dignity,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  in  a 
temple  of  Persia.     Galli6nus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Valerian,  reeeW- 
ing  the  news  of  his  Other's  captivity  with  secret  joy  aad  open  in- 
difference, immediately  suooeeded  to  the  throne.     (A.  D.  259.) 

1 1.  At  the  time  when  nearly  every  Roman  town  in  Asia  had  sub- 
mitted to  S4por,  Oden&tus,  prince  of  Palmyra,*  who  was  attached 

1.  The  Rrankt,  or  "  Freemen,^'  weee  a  confedention  of  the  radeat  of  the  Oennwic  trttoM, 
and  were  first  known  to  the  Romans  aa  inhabiting  the  numerous  ialeta  formed  by  the  nM>uth  of 
the  Rhine ;  but  they  afterwaitis  erofleed  taito  Gaul,  and,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  oentury, 
under  their  leader  Gloria,  laid  the  fovndatlon  of  the  French  mooarchy.    (Bee  alio  i».  9S5.) 

2.  The  Aleman'  itt,  or  **•  all  men,"  that  is,  men  of  all  tribes,  were  also  a  German  confederacy, 
iriliiated  on  the  northern  borden  of  Switzerland.  They  were  finally  overthrown  hy  GloTla,  aftv 
which  they  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland,  end  northern  Italy. 

3.  Lorn'  hardy  embraced  most  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  watered  by  the  Po  and  iu 
tributarW 

4.  Palm^foy  "The  andent  *«Tadmor  In  the  wlldemeas''  built  by  king  fioioaion,  (2.  CSiroo. 
viii.  4,)  was  situated  in  an  oa^  of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  one  hundred  and  f<M^,mile8 
nortlwaast  ttotn  Damascus.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  It  in  Roman  bistoiy  is  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  wars  with  the  Parthiana,  when  it  was  permttted  to  maintain  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence ond  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  Being  on  the  caravan  route  ttmn.  the 
const  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India,  it  was  long  the  principal  em- 
porium of  commence  between  the  Bastera  aad  Western  worlds-^  city  of  merehante  and  feie- 
lors,  whose  wealth  is  still  attested  by  the  number  and  magniflcenee  of  it*  ruins.  After  fbe 
rletories  of  Thijan  had  established  the  unquestionable  preponderance  of  the  Roman  arms.  It 
became  allied  to  the  empire  as  a  fVee  State,  and  was  greatly  favored  by  Adrian  and  the  Anio- 
nines,  during  whose  reigns  It  attained  lis  greatest  q)lendor.  Oden&tus  mKintj^nfiH  ita  gfcny, 
and  for  his  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  Roman  senate  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  AugnstiUi 
and  associated  him  with  OaUI«^nu3  in  the  empire;  but  his  queen  and  successor,  the 
funons  Zenobia,  broke  the  alliance  with  the  imbecile  Galli^nus,  annexed  Egypt  to  her  do> 
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to  Aift  Beann  inUraBt,  desirous  at  least  to  seonre  the  feri)earaxroe  of 
the  eNKfneror)  seat  8ipor  a  magnifioent^  present  of  camels  and  mer- 
ciuuMiiBe,  aooompaaied  with  a  respectful,  bat  not  servile,  epistle ;  but 
tfae  bauglttj  monaroh  ordered  the  gifts  to  be  thrown  into  the  Euphrd- 
iegy  9od  returned  for  an  answer  that  if  Odenatus  hoped  to  mitigate 
his  pfimiafaraents  he  must  prostrate  himself  before  the  thfone  of 
B&poT  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  The  Palmyrean  prince, 
reading  his  fiite  in  the  angry  message  of  8A,por,  resolved  to  meet  the 
Pcrnan  in  arms.  Hastily  collecting  a  little  army  from  the  villages 
of  Syria,  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,  he  fell  upon  and  routed  the 
Peraian  host,  seiied  the  oamp,  the  women,  and  the  treasured  of  Sa- 
por, and  in  a  short  time  restored  to  the  Romans  most  of  the  prov- 
inoea  of  wfaieh  they  had  been  despoUed. 

12.  The  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  Ghdlienus  soon  raised  up  a 
host  of  competitors  for  the  throne,  generally  reckoned  thirty  in  all, 
althoBgh  the  number  of  actual  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nineteen. 
Anong  these  was  Odenitns  the  Palmyrean,  to  whom  the  Boman 
senate  had  intrusted  the  command  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  after 
sMomaiing  him  with  Oalli^nus.  Of  all  these  competitors,  several 
of  whom  were  models  of  virtue,  two  only  were  of  noble  birth,  and 
not  cme  enjoyed  a  life  of  peaoe,  or  died  a  natural  death.  As  one 
after  another  was  cut  off  by  the  arms  of  a  rival,  or  by  domestic 
treachery,  armies  and  provinces  were  involved  in  their  fall.  During 
the  deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Oalli^nus,  the  contentions  of 
the  imperial  rivals,  and  the  arms  of  barbarians,  brought  the  empire 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

13.  GbJli^nus,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  was  murdered  while  he 
I  beaeging  one  of  his  rivals  in  MedioUnum  ;^  (Milan^ 


A.  D.  268 ;)  but  before  his  death  he  had  appointed  Mar- 
cus Aur61ius  Claudius,  a  general  of  great  reputation,  to  succeed  him, 
and  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  army 
and  the  people. 

i  the  tllle  of  **  Angorta,  Qneen  of  the  East**  The  emperor  Aur^llao 
.  a^iiiiat  the  ttMhted  PMinyre  with  an  IrreslsUble  fbrce;  the  waits  of  the  ctly  were 
■■iiri  10  the  gRraod ;  aisd  the  Mat  of  oommeree,  of  aria,  and  of  Zen6bia,  gradttaBy  sunk  into 
a>  ohacoi*  toWB,  a  trHtoir  fertreaa,  and,  at  length,  a  miserable  Arab  village. 

1.  MsdutAnmmj  now  HIImh  was  a  dtj  of  Olaaipine  Ganl,  one  hundred  and  fltty  miles  west 
ftiMa  Veniee,  situated  fn  a  heautMU  plain  between  two  small  streams  the  Otona  and  Lambra, 
whieh  valte  at  Ban  Angelo  and  Ibrm  a  northern  trlbntary  of  the  Po.  Mediot&nnm  was  an- 
n&xitA  to  the  Roman  domlniooa  hj  Sdpio  Nasiea,  191  B.  C.  A  good  specimen  of  ancient  Ro- 
>  iBagr  ttffl  be  seen  at  Milan,  being  a  range  of  sixteen  beaottfUl  Ooilnthlan 
r  anUlfflnre)  before  the  drarch  at  San  Loreoso.    (Mup  No.  Yin.) 
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14.  A  soooeBaion  of  bettor  priiMses  wm  restored  for  aiiASe  tlie  de- 
caying energies  of  the  empire.  ClaudiuB  merited  the  oonfidenoe 
whioh  had  been  placed  in  hie  wisdom,  valor,  and  yirtue;  and  hifl 
early  death  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  Roman  world.  Aftor 
having  overthrown  and  nearly  destroyed  an  army  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Goths  and  Van'  dais,  who  had  bvaded  the  em- 
pire by  the  way  of  the  Bos'  porus,  Claudius  was  cut  off  by  a  peBti- 
lence  at  Sir'  mium,'  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  maroh  against 
the  famous  Zenobia,  the  '^  Queen  of  ihe  East,"  and  Uie  widow  and 
successor  of  Odenitus. 

15.  Quintil'  ius,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  emperor 
zu.  QuiN-  ^J  ^^6  acclamations  of  the  troops ;  but  when  he  learned 
til'  ius.     that  the  great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  Aor^lian 

with  imperial  power,  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  terminated  his  life 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  days. 

16.  The  reign  of  Aur61ian,  whioh  lasted  only  four  years  sad  nine 
zm.  AUKB-  months,  was  filled  with  memorable  achievements.     Alter 

LUM.  g  bloody  conflict,  he  put  an  end,  by  treaty,  to  the  Gotiik 
war  of  twenty  years^  duration;  he  chastised  and  drove  back  tike 
Aleman'  ni,  who  had  traced  a  line  of  devastation  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Po  ;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  and  passing  into 
Asia  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  destroyed  the  proud  monarchy 
which  Zen6bia  had  erected  there,  and  led  that  unfortunate,  but  heroic 
princess,  captive  to  Rome.  Being  presented  with  an  elegant  villa 
at  Tibur,'  the  Syrian  queen  insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron, 
and  her  daughters  married  into  the  noblest  families  of  the  empire. 
With  great  courage  and  superior  military  talento,  Aurelian  possessed 
many  private  virtues ;  but  their  influence  was  impaired  by  the  stern- 
ness and  severity  of  his  character.  He  fell  in  a  conspiracy  of  his 
officers  near  Byzan'  tium,'  while  preparing  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
Persia.     (A.  D.  March,  275.) 

1.  Sir'  mium  was  an  important  city  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Pannunia,  on  the  norUiera 
side  of  the  river  Save.    Its  ruins  may  be  seen  near  the  town  of  MUrovUzy  in  Austrian  SUroniti. 

2.  Tihir,  now  Tiooli,  (te6-vo-Ie)  was  situated  at  the  cascades  of  the  A'  nio»  now  the  Te««r^ 
woe,  eighteen  miles  north-eost  ft-om  Rome,  its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called  the  T^ikm^nL 
The  declivities  in  the  yicinity  of  Tibur  were  anciently  interspersed  with  splendid  vitiaa,  the 
favorite  residences  of  the.  refined  and  luxurious  citizens  of  Eome,  among  which  may  be  men. 
Uo^  those  of  SaUust,  Mnc^nas,  Tibul'  Ius,  Varus,  At'  ticiu,  Oassiua,  Brutus,  a^c  Here  Vifgil 
and  Horace  elaborated  their  immortal  works.  Although  the  temples  and  Iheama  of  anelent 
Tibur  have  crumbled  into  dust,  iU  orchards,  its  gardens,  and  its  cool  reeessea,  sUU  bloom  and 
flourish  in  unfading  beauty.    (Map  No.  X«) 

3.  ByzaH'  tium,  now  Constantinople,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace  on  the  western  ebon  of  the 
iWacian  Bos'  porus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Dorian  colony  fiwm  Meg*  an,  led 
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17.  On  ibe  chfttib  of  Anrttim,  a  generoiiA  aod  uidooked-for  dig- 
iBtei<6BtodnMi  was  exhibited  by  the  af  mj,  whioh  modeetly  referred 
Ae  appointneat  of  a  Bnoeeaeor  to  the  senate.  For  six  months  the 
aeaate  peraieted  in  deolining  an  honor  it  had  so  long  been  nnaeons- 
tomed  to  enjoy;  and  during  this  period  the  Roman  world  remained 
without  a  sovereign,  without  a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  At 
Jenirth  Uie  senate  yielded  to  the  continual  request  of  the 

^^  XIV    TACITD9 

Jsgions,  and  eleoted  to  the  imperial  dignity  Marcus 
Claudius  Taoitus,  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  senator,  who  had  already 
passed  his  seyenty-fifth  year.  Tacitus,  after  enacting  some  wise 
laws,  and  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  privileges,  proceeded  to 
join  the  army,  which  had  remained  assembled  on  the  Bos'porus'  for 
the  invasion  of  Persia ;  but  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  the 
eaves  of  govemmenjb,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  Cappad6cia,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  six  months. 
(A.  D.  Sept,  275.) 

18.  Fl^rian,  a  brother  of  Tacitus,  showed  himself  unworthy  to 
leign,  by  assuming  the  government  without  even  con-    ^v.  fu/- 
salting  the  senate.     His  own  soldiers  soon  after  put  him       ^i^- 

to  dflath,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Syrian  army  proclaimed  their 
leader,  Pr6bu8,  emperor.  The  latter  proved  to  be  an  zyj,  p^^. 
exoellent  sovereign  and  a  great  general ;  and  in  the  wars  bus. 
whioh  he  carried  on  with  the  Franks,  Aleman'ni,  Sarmdtians,'  Goths, 
and  Yan'  dais,'  he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  prede- 
In  the  several  battles  which  he  fought,  four  hundred  thour 
I  of  the  barbarians  fell ;  and  seventy  cities  opened  their  gates  to 

b J  Bfut  a  Tbncian  prince,  about  the  middle  of  the  seTeath  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  dastioyed  by  the  PeFsiana  in  the  reign  of  Dariua :  it  reaiBted  sacceflefUly  the  arms  of 
Pasip  ef  Maer  eda« :  during  (he  reign  of  Philip  IL  U  plaoed  itself  under  Boman  away :  it  was 
deslfoyed,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  by  Septim'  ius  Sev^nia ;  and  in  the  year  338  4^  B^  Ck>n'  staa* 
Cine  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  western  empire  by 
the  lMiriMiiaD%  A.  n.  470^  it  eonUnned  to  be  the  oapitat  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  takSQ 
bj  tbe  enuaders  in  the  year  1S04;  and  in  1453  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  when  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppressed.    (Map  No.  III.) 

1.  Tbe  BM'pfua^  (eomipted  by  modem  orthography  to  Bos'phoms,)  is  the  strait  which 
eooaeeU  ttie  Euxino  or  Bbck  Sea,  with  the  Propon'  Ua  or  Sea  of  Marmara.  Tbe  length  of  this 
remariuble  channel  is  about  seventeeen  miles,  with  a  width  varying  ih>m  half  a  mile  to  two 
bHssi  (JK^NaVIL)  ' 

S.  AncleatAmiAtte  extended  from  the  BalUc  Sea  and  the  Vis' tula  to  the  Gsapian  Sea  and  UkB 
V0I9S.  European  Sarm4tla  embraced  Poland,  Lithulmia,  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Russia. 
Astatic  Sarm4tia  comprised  the  oouotiy  between  the  Oaapian  Sea  and  the  river  Don. 

a.  Hm  Vam'  dais  were  a  people  of  Germany,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin. 
They  formed  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  great  Slavonian  race ;— viz..  Vandals,  An'  tea, 
and  BlaToaians  proper.  The  Slavonian  language  Is  the  stem  (torn  which  have  issued  the 
,  Poiieh,  Bobaoin,  Jic. 
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hka.  After  ke  had  sseur^d  a  geaei'al  peace  by  Ids  vMleriasr,  he  em- 
ployed his  snnieB  in  waeM  pnblio  ivorks ;  bat  the  soldiers  diedMiied 
euch  empiojmeiit,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in  dninifig  a  manh 
near  Sir'  mium,  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  they  brokie  out  into  a 
ftirioas  mutiny,  aiid  in  their  sudden  rage  dew  their  emperor.  (A.  P. 
282.) 

19.  The  legions  next  raised  Glrus,  prefeet  of  ikb  Prsotonan 
xviL       guards,  fco  the  throne.     He  was  full  of  warlike  ambition, 

OA' sra.     and  the  desire  of  military  glory,  and  seems  to  have  held 
a  middle  rank  between  good  and  bad  princes.    He  signalised  tiie 
beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  in 
Illyr'  ieum,  sixteen  thousand  of  whom  he  i^ew  in  battte.     He  then 
marohed  against  Persia,  and  had  already  carried  his  victorious  arms 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  killed  in  his  tent,  as  wee 
NUMERiAM    generally  believed  by  lightning.     (A.  J).  283.)     N«m4- 
^^^       rian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Carus,  who  had  aceompaoied  his 
father  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  Garinus  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  left  to  govern  Rome,  were  immediately  ac- 
knowledged emperors  by  the  troops. 

20.  On  the  death  of  CArus,  the  eastern  army,  superstittously  re- 
garding places  or  persons  struck  by  lightning  as  smgularly  devoted 
to  the  wrath  of  heaven,  refused  to  advance  any  farther;  and  the  Per- 
sians beheld  with  wonder  the  unexpected  retreat  of  a  victorious 
army. — While  Carinus  remained  at  Rome,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
and  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Com'  modus,  the  virtuous  NumMan 
perished  by  assassination.  The  army  of  the  latter  then  chose  for 
his  successor  Diocletian,  the  commander  of  the  domestic  body  guards 
of  the  late  emperor.     (A.  D.  Dec,  285.) 

21.  Carinas,  being  determined  to  dispute  Uie  succession,  marohed 
with  a  Ifijfge  army  against  Diocletian,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of 
defeating  In  a  desperate  battle  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  cit?f 
of  Mob'  sia,  when  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  revenge 
for  some  private  wrong.     The  army  of  Carinus  then  acknowledged 

xiz.  DiooLB-  Diocletian  as  emperor.     He  used  his  victory  with  mild- 
TiAN.       ness,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice^  respected 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  late  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in 
their  stations  many  of  the  officers  of  C4rinus. 

22.  The  reign  of  Diocletian  is  an  important  epoch  in  Roman 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  long  duration  and  general  prosperity,  and  is 
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4h9  h^pBaaaagof  Ae  diTtfum  of  llie  Bouma  mrM  into  the  SiuM»rti 
md  Western  empin.  The  aocesaion  of  DiodlMan  also  marks  a  new 
olwoBoIogkal  era,  ealled  the  *<  era  of  DioolMan,"  or,  "  the  era  of 
martyra,"  whidi  waa  long  reoogniied  in  the  OiviBlian  ehuroh,  and  le 
fli^l  oaed  by  tfie  Oopts  and  Ahy88imaQ&* 

23.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  enspire  to 
beoome  separated  from  the  western,  together  wH&  the  difficulties  of 
nding  aingly  over  so  many  proymces  of  different  nations  and  diverse 
intereale,  led  IHoolStian  to  form  the  plan  of  dividing  the  imperial 
amthority,  and  governing  the  empire  from  two  oenl^es,  although  the 
-vriidle  was  still  to  remain  one.  He  therefore  irst  took  as  a  colleague 
ham  friend  and  fellow  soldier  Maxim'  ian ;  bat  still  the  weight  of  the 
poUis  admiaiatration  appearing  too  heavy,  the  two  sovereigns  took 
aaflh  a  aaboidbuite  eoUeagae,  to  whose  nhrae  the  title  of  Oeesar  was 
prefixed. 

®4.  Maxim' ian  made  Milan  his  capital,  while  Dioel^iaa  held  his 
aomrt  at  Nioom^dia,'  in  Asia  Minor.  Maxim'  ian  ruled  „.  maxdc'- 
over  Italy  and  AfHea  proper ;  while  his  subordinate  col-  ^^* 
kagae,  Oonstan'  tius,  administered  the  government  of  Oaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Mauritania.  Diocletian  reserved,  for  his  personal  sb- 
pei  visum,  nearfy  all  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriat'  io,  except  Pannd- 
ina  mad  Mee'  sia,  whieh  he  conferred  n^on  his  subordinate  oolleagae 
6al6rxus.  Each  of  the  four  rulers  was  sovereign  wrthfn  his  own 
jmrisdiction ;  but  each  was  prepared  to  assist  his  colleagues  with 
eoanssi  and  with  arms;  whUe  Diocletian  was  regarded  as  Ihe  father 
and  head  of  the  empire. 

25.  The  most  important  events  of  the  reign  of  DioelMian  were 
the  iDsorrection  of  Carai^sius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  In  Egypt  and 
throughout  northern  Africa,  the  war  against  the  Pexatans,  and  a  long' 
continued  persecnftion  of  the  Christians.  During  seven  years,  Carau* 
sins,  the  commander  of  the  northern  Roman  fleet,  ruled  over  Britain^ 
and  difused  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  mbister  Alec'  tus  ^  but  the  latter^ 
aooB  alter,  waa  defeated  and  slain  in  batUe  by  Oonstan'  tius ;  and 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  Britain  was  reunited  with  the  empire. 

26.  The  sappMSsioB  c^  a  formidable  revolt  ip  Egypt  was  aoeotn- 

1.  The  CopU  are  Christiaiw-deMeDdaDto  of  the  andent  BgypHflaa,  as  dMIagtriahed  from  the 
AwWana  awl  otfier  tataaMaiiti  &i modem  Sgypt.  Tke  MyBtiiriaiu,  tmmMtaBto  of  Abyeshlla, 
hcaanrti  AftiOi  fvoMw  carfaliaatt]r,  but  U  baa  ItWe  infliieiMe  9ver  their  eontfoct. 

a.  JiiewmUin  laaa  In  BltlifK'la,  at  tlM»  eaatam  eitraMttf  ef  tt>e  ftop<M'tia»  orSeft  of  Mali 
I  A^MoMM^Iaa  the  aie  ortheaMMit  iHf. 
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plkhed  by  DtodMba  luBMlf,  who  took  a  terrAle  vengeftiioe  upon 
Alexandria,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  proad  cMee  of  BneiriB  and 
Cop'  tofl.^  In  the  meantime  a  eonlbderacy  of  five  Mooriflh*  aalioiifl 
atlaoked  ail  the  BcMsan  provinoes  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  westwttrd 
to  Mount  Adas,  but  the  barbanami  were  vanquiflhed  by  liie  arais  of 
Maxim' ian. 

27.  Next  oommeneed  the  war  with  Persia,  whioh  was  earned  <m 
by  Gal^riuB,  although  IHool^tian,  taking  his  station  at  An'  tioch,'  pse- 
pared  and  directed  the  nulitary  operations.  In  the  first  eampaign 
*ihe  Soman  army  received  a  total  overthrow  <m  the  very  ground 
reodeored  memorable  by  the  de^t  and  death  of  Orassos.  In  a  seocmd 
campaign  Qalirins  gabed  a  complete  victory  by  a  night  attack ;  and 
by  the  peace  whioh  followed,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  BoaMn 
world  was  extended  bey<»tii  tiie  Tigris,  so  as  to  embraoe  the  greater 
part  of  Oardtlichia,  the  modem  Kurdistan'/ 

26.  The  triumphs  of  DiocUtian  are.  sullied  by  a  general  perse- 
cuticm  of  the  Ohristians  (Ae  tenth  and  last),  whioh  he  is  said  to 
have  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  Gal^rins,  aided  by  the  aitifieao 
of  the  priesthood.  (A.  D.  303.)  The  famous  edict  of  DioolMwa 
mainst  the  Ohristians  excluded  them  frt>m  all  offices,  ordered  their 
ehurehes  to  be  pulled  down,  and  llieir  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and 
led  to  a  general  and  indiseriminate  massacre  of  all  such  as  prefeopcd 
the  name  of  Jesos. 


1.  ftardUiMorBcrptboratkeMaMorihwirit.  Tbe  mw  dMimjwl  by  Dlo«Mtin'wM  tm 
the  Hieb^  or  nmtliera  Egjpt)— goMnUy  ctUed  Upper  Egypt.  Cop'  Us  wia  Bkenrfee  in 
Upper  Egyp^  ^"^  of  ^^  ^^e.  Its  faTorabto  sltuatioii  for  eommeroe  eanaed  It  again  to  arise 
■fl»i  IlieinliiHilw  by  DkMMtiaB. 

&  Tbe  JVmtv,  wbofle  name  U  derived  fh)B  a  Greek  word  (JIfwiw)  ilgn^^ 
•oore,"  are  nattves  of  the  northern  coast  of  Aflica,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  Roman  Mauri' 
ISais.   The  Moofs  were  origlaaUy  fron  Aala,  and  are  a  people  diiUnot  from  the  naUve  Araba, 
BertMHi  4ec.   Ibe  modem  Moon  are  deeceadanta  of  the  odtal  Bfanritiatani,  inlarmtaad 
with  their  Arab  eonqueron,  and  with  the  remains  of  the  Van'  dais  who  oooe  ruled  oTer  the 


3.  .In' tibsjh,  oaee  embnot  ft»r  Itt  beauty  and  grentoeii  was  riCnated  hi  uottbera  ^frte,«B 
the  left  bank  of  the  Qron'  te^  (now  the  Aaszy,)  twenty  miles  lh>m  Its  entrance  Into  the  M«4fc- 
temmean.  An'tiooh  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Syria;  and  aboat  fbe 
yeer  65  B.  a  tbe  oMnneth  eT  Pwn^y  bwmgbt  it,  wtib  tbe  whole  of  ^jnta,  onder  lbs  eaatoial 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerae,  the  reaideaoe  of  the  a»T- 
cmor  of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  Roman  emperora,  and,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  oeto- 
bniedebyeribeeeBplfefortheaawMiMalsortbeelfeasaifedibetbealre.  PanlanlBanabM 
pfanled  there  the  doctrines  of  GhrlsUaaity ;  and  <*the  disciples  wen  called  ChristiaM  aM  in 
Ao'ttoob.'*— A€lt,xi.!H.  (JlftvNo.VU.) 

4.  Jr«r«iMtaii',  OMVilirised  eUeSy  wltbbi  the  bMi&  of  the  llgiis»  iieMved  partly  ^ 

aad  partly  by  Penia.   It  Is  tfaa  enwky  of  Ibe  Jr«rdt,  tai  wbeae  abHMlsr  ttw  Jot»  of  ttoa  wid 
biifMdafs  U  a  maifced  tetve ;  b«t,  at  the  saate  Ibne,  when  TMtod  by  lmf«tten  tbqr  € 
tbe  Meat  mwernos  boipttallty,  m 
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29.  ])arii^  im  jews  the  iMTMOution  oontaaiied  with  searoely  m 
gKted  horron;  uid  Baoh  mnltitttdes  of  Ofaristiaoa  suffered  death  that  . 
at  last  the  imperial  murderers  boasted  that  thej  had  extinguished 
the  Christian  name  and  religion,  and  restored  the  worship  of  the 
gods  to  its  former  parity  and  splendor.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
efibrto  of  tyranny,  the  Christian  Church  soryiyed,  and  in  a  few  years 
reigned  triumphant  in  the  very  metropolis  of  heathen  idolatry. 

30.  Afker  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  Diocletian,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  eonconrse  of  citiaens  and  soldiers  who  had  assembled  at 
Kioom6dia  to  witness  the  spectacle,  volnntarily  laid  down  the  seeptre^ 
and  retired  to  priyate  life ;  and  on  the  same  day  Maiim'  iair,  aeoord- 
iBg  to  preyioQS  agreement,  performed  a  umilar  ceremony 

«t  Milan.     (May  1st,  305.)     Gkd^rins  and  Constan'  tins    ^m  and 
were  thereiqKm  acknowledged  sovereigns ;  and  two  sab-     oonotam'- 
ordinates,  or  Cseears,  were  appointed  to  complete  the 
.system  of  imperial  goyaroment  which  DioeUtian  had  estaibliabed. 
BbI  this  balanoe-of-power  system  needed  the  firm  snd  derteroos 
httkd  of  its  Ibonder  to  sostsin  it ;  and  the  abdieati<Hi  of  Dioel6tiaD 
was  followed  by  eighteen  years  of  disoord  and  confosion. 

31.  One  year  alter  the  abdication  of  the  soyereigns,  Constan'tias 
died  at  York,  in  Britain,  when  his  soldiers  proclaimed  his  son  Con'- 
stentinn  emperor.  In  a  short  time  the  entire  was  diyid-  xzn.  oon'- 
ed  between  six  sovereigns;  but  Con'stantine  lived  to  scAMmo. 
see  tiiem  destroyed  in  various  ways;  and,  eighteen  years  after  his 
aeeesnon,  having  overcome  in  battle  Lioin'  ins,  the  last  of  his  rivala, 
he  was  thus  left  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  Kurdistan',  and  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  Mount  Atkw  in  Africa.  Gal^rius  had  already  died  of  a 
loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  many  as  a  punishment  from 
Heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

32.  Con'  stantine  has  been  styled  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Banag  one  of  his  oan^aigns  (A.  D.  312)  he  is  said  to  have  aeen  a 
adnmloua  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  Heavens,  on  t^ch  was 
inseribed  the  following  words  in  G-reek,  "  By  tkigamquer,"  Certain 
it  is  that  from  this  period  Con'  stantine  showed  the  Christians  marks 
of  positive  favor,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  employed  as  the  imperial 
standard :  in  his  last  batde  with  Licin'  ius  it  was  the  emblem  of  the 
eroesthaiwasopposed  to  the  symbols  of  paganism;  and  as  the  latter 
went  down  in  a  ni^t  of  Uood,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the 
Boman  world  was  deemed  complete. 
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Si.  Tbd  noftt  unpoxiant  ei«nte  in  the  nign  of  Oon'  BteniiDe,  after 
ha  had  rMtored  the  o«tward  unity  of  the  empire,  were  his  wars  with 
the  Sarmitiaas  and  Ooths,  whom  he  eeverelj  chaetiaed ;  his  domestlo 
diffioolties,  in  whieh  he  showed  little  of  the  oharaeter  of  a  Christian ; 
and  the  estahliahment,  at  Bjaon'  tium,  of  the  new  ei^ital  of  tiie  Ro- 
man empire;  aftowards  called  CoTistantinople^  £rom  its  foander» 
The  motives  whioh  led  Con'  stantine  to  the  choioe  of  a  new  capital, 
on  a  spot  which  seemed  formed  hj  nature  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire,  were  those  of  policy  and  interest,  mingled  with  feel- 
ings of  revenge  for  insults  which  he  had  rec^ved  at  Rome,  where 
he  was  execrated  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forgathers. 

34.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  followed  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  forms  of  civil  and  military  administration.  The 
military  despotism  of  the  former  emperors  now  gave  place  to  the 
despotism  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  all  the  forms  and  oeranoniaB, 
dfee  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstances,  of  Eastern  greatness :  all  mag* 
iftaaAes  were  accurately  divided  into  new  classes,  and  a  uniform  aya- 
tem  of  taxation  was  established,  although  the  amount  of  tribute  was 
imposed  by  the  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Finally  Con'* 
atontiiie,  as  he  aj^roadbed  the  end  of  his  life,  went  baek  to  the  ays* 
tam  of  IHocl^tian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
Con' stantine,  Constan' tins,  and  Con'stans,  and  his  two  nepfaamy 
DaimitiuB  a&d  HannibaliiBiL&  After  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years 
Oon'  stantine  the  First  died  at  Nicom^ia,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years.    (A.  D.  387.) 

25.  The  division  of  sovereign  power  among*  so  many  rulers  im^ 
volved  the  empire  in  frequent  insurrections  and  civU  wars,  until,- 

xniL  oov-  sixteen  years  fi^om  the  death  of  Con'  stantine,  Constan'- 
STAii'  Tios  II.  tius,  or  Conatan'  tins  II.,  after  having  seen  all  his  rnrala 
overcome,  and  several  usiirpera  vanquished,  was  left  m  the  bcAb  paa* 
seaaion  of  the  empire.  During  hsa  reign  of  twenty-fimr  years  he 
was  engagad  in  fiwquent  wars  with  the  Franlcs,  Saxons,^  Aleman'  st, 
and  Sarmatians,  while  the  Peratans  continued  to  harass  the  Baaletn 

1.  The  Saxons  were  a  people  of  Germany,  vfhoao  original  seatB  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
neck  of  the  Cimbric  peniiiBula,  (now  Denmark,)  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic,  and  einbia&* 
^  the  present  Sleawick  and  Holalelo.  (Map  No.  XVII.)  The  eaify  Sax<uia  were  a  aatkni  »r 
fishermen  and  pirates ;  ond  it  appears  Uiat  after  they  had  extended  their  depredations  to  the 
eoastfl  of  Britain  and  eaatem  and  BOTtthem  Gaul,  numerous  auxiliarlee  from  the  shores  of  the 
atltio Joined  them, and, smdiuOly  oottesdng nrllb lima IntoaniUtMal  body, aooipiBd  tke Mwa 
iind  the  laws  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  early  part  of  U^e  fldh  century,  the  Saxona  were  converted 
lo  Clirlstianity  by  the  Roman  mlsalonailes ;  and  half  a  eentoiy  later  they  bad  obtained  a  pcr- 
t  establishment  in  Britain. 
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provinces.  While  Constan'  titis  was  sustaining  a'  doubtful  war  in 
the  East,  bis  cousin  Jtilian,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Western  proyinces,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  was  proclaimed 
emptor  by  his  Tiotorious  legions  in  Gkul.  Preparations  for  civil 
war  were  made  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Roman  world  was  saved  from 
the  calamities  of  the  struggle  by  the  sudden  death  of  Oonstan'  tins. 
(A.  D.  361.) 

36.  Julian,  commonly  called  the  Apostate,  on  account  of  his  relaps- 
ing from  Christianity  into  paganism,  possessed  many  ami-       ^^^ 
able  and  shining  qualities,  and  his  application  to  business  ju'  lian  the 
was  intense.    He  reformed  numerous  abuses  of  his  prede-    ^'®^*™' 
cesser,  but,  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  restoration  of 
ancient  paganism,  although  he  had  issued  an  edict  of  universal  toler- 
ation, he  showed  a  marked  hostility  to  the  Christians,  subjecting 
them  to  many  disabilities  and  humiliations,  and  allowing  their  ene- 
mies to  treat  them  with  excessive  rigor. 

37.  Trained  in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy  at 
Atiiens,  Ji^lian  was  an  able  writer  and  an  artful  sophist,  and,  employ- 
ing the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  against  the  Christians,  he 
strenuously  labored  to  degrade  Christianity,  and  bring  contempt  upon 
its  followers.  In  this  effort  he  was  partially  successfol ;  but  ere 
long  the  sophisms  of  the  "  apostate  emperor"  were  ably  refuted  by 
Si  Cyril  and  others,  and  the  result  of  the  controversy  was  highly 
&vorab1e  to  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  new  religion. 

38.  Not  relying  upon  the  weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule  alone, 
Julian  aimed  what  he  thought  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  Christi- 
anity, by  ordering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt,  hoping 
thus  to  fiJsify  the  language  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion. But  although  the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  to  assemble  once  more  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their 
&thers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, both  by  the  emperor  and  the  Jews  themselves,  the  work  did 
not  prosper,  and  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair. 

39.  Most  writers,  both  Christians  and  pagans,  declare  that  the 
work  was  frustrated  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that  burst  from 
the  earth  and  alarmed  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  digging 
the  foundations.  Whether  these  phenomena,  so  gravely  and  abun- 
dantly attested,  were  supernatural  or  otherwise,  does  not  affect  the 
aotiieDticitj  of  the  prophecy  that  pronounced  desolation  upon'  Jeru- 
salem.    The  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  earth,  stimulated  by 
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pridd)  paaaioD,  and  interest,  and  aided  by  a  zealous  people,  attempt- 
ed to  erect  a  building  in  one  of  his  citiea,  but  found  all  his  eftrte 
Yain,  beoaose  ^'  the  finger  of  God  was  there."  •• 

40.  During  the  same  year  in  which  JiUian  atten^ted  the  re- 
buildixkg  of  the  temple,  he  set  out  with  a  large  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  Persia.  The  Pensian  monarch  made  OTertures  of  peace 
through  his  ambassadors ;  but  Jiilian  dismissed  them  with  the  deoU* 
ration  that  he  lAtended  speedily  to  visit  the  court  of  P^via.  He 
marched  with  great  rapidity  into  the  heart  of  ihe^  country,  OTercom- 
iog  all  obstacles,  but  being  led  aslsray  in  the  desert  by  treacherous 
guides,  his  army  was  reduced  to  great  distress  by  want  of  proyisionB, 
and  he  was  forced  to  commence  a  retreat  At  length  JiUian  himself, 
in  a  skirmish  which  proved  favorable  to  the  Romans,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  Persian  javelin.  He  died  the  same  night,  spendiAg 
his  last  moments,  like  Socrates,  in  philosophical  discourse  with  his 
friends.     (A.  D.  363.) 

41.  In  the  death  of  Ji\lian,  the  race  of  the  great  Con'  stantine  was 
extinct ;  and  the  empire  was  left  without  a  master  and  without  an 

xTf,       hehr.     In  this  situation  of  affidrs,  J6vian,  who  had  held 
jo'tian.     game  important  offices  under  Con' stantine,  was  pro- 
oWmed  emperor  by  the  army,  which  was  still  surrounded  by  the 
Persian  hosts.     The  first  care  of  J6vian  was  to  conclude  a  dishonor- 
able peace,  by  whiob  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  whole  of 
Mesopatamia,  and  several  fortified  cities  ia  other  districts,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Persians.     On  his  arrival  at  An'  tioch,  J6vian  re- 
voked the  edicts  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Christians.     Soos 
after,  while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  he  was  found  dead  in  his' 
bed,  having  been  accidentally  suffocated,  as  was  supposed,  by  the 
ftunes  of  burning  charcoal.     (Feb.  A.  D.  364.) 
43.  After  an  interval  of  ten  days,  Valentin'  ian,  the  commander 
of  iiffi  body  guard  at  the  time  of  J6vian^s  death,  was 
'  IAN   elected  enxperor.     One  month  later  he  associated  with 
f^^     himself,  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  his  brother  Yilens, 
upon  whom  he  conferred  the  government  of  the  Eastern 


▼A' 


a.  n«  prolMble  «iqplfu»aiU»ii  of  the  nnoLBrkable  inddento  «tt«Ddiiig  tbe  attempt  of  Jitlten  to 
rabuQd  \he  temple,  la,  that  tbe  nomorouB  •ubtemnean  exeaT«tioiu,  raierToin,  ace,  benoadi 
a&d  aitraad  the  niliiB  of  tiie  temple,  fMob  bad  beM  MgleoMd  da^ 
liMB,  iMd  bac»m  sued  ^<lth  iaawniniMe  alf ,  wbiQi^  takl««  In  f^ 
iQen,  lepeUed,  by  terrtSc  exploelona,  tboee  wbo  attempted  to  explore  the  rtiina.    Fnm  «  alBlt- 
lar  oaoae  terrible  accidenta  aomedmea  ooenr  to  deaplyenpaniQd  ialiMa.^Saa  Jtmrnntim  Jt^tm 
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pfOTinoes,  from  the  bwer  Daaube  to  the  confines  of  Persia ;  while 
be  resonrad  for  faimaelf  the  extensive  territory  reaohing  from  the 
eacisemity  of  Gkeeoe  to  the  wall  of  Sootlaad,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  foot  of  Momit  Adas.  This  was  the  finul  cUlvision  of  the  Bomau 
world  into  the  EasieiB  and  Western  Empire.  The  capital  of  the 
Cnmer  was  estehliahed  at  Oonstantinq^le,  and  of  the  latter  at  Milan. 
The  eity  of  Borne  had  long  been  Mii;^  lAto  n^lect  and  insignifi- 


43.  Soon  after  the  period  at  whioh  we  have  now  arrived)  ihn^ 
inroads  of  the  barbarian  tribes  upon  the  northern  and      ^^^^^ 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire  became  more  vexations   bammauam 
and  formidable  than  ever.    The  Plots  and  Scots'  ravaged    '^o^m. 
Britain;  the  Saxons  began  their  piracies  in  the  Northern  seas;  the 
Oerman  tribes  of  the  Aleman'  ni  harassed  Gaol ;  and  the  Goths 
aroesed  the  Danube  into  Thraoe ;  bat  during  the  twelve  years  of 
Yakntin'  ian's  reign,  his  firmness  and  vigilance  repulsed  the  barha- 
nans  ai  every  point,  while  his  genius  directed  and  sustained  the 
foeUe  eomnaeb  of  his  brother  Yilens* 

44.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Valentin'  ian,  (A.  D.  a75) 
Tileaa  was  informed  that  the  power  of  the  Qoths,  long  the  enemies 
of  Bome,  had  been  subverted  by  the  Huns,  a  fieroa  and  warlike  raoe 
of  savagea,  tiU  then  unknown,  who  coming  from  the  East,  and  crossing 
the  Bon  aad  the  sea  of  Axof,  had  driven  before  them  the  Buropeaii 
Drttons  that  dwelt  north  of  the  Danube.    The  Vis'  igoths  first  solicited 

\  firom  the  Boman  government  protection  against  their  ruthless  in^ 
waderfe;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  these  barbarians,  whose  numbers 
Mneonted  to  near  a  miUipn  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages, 
leere  permitted  to  settle  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace. 

45.  In  the  meantime  the  Os'  trogoths,  pressed  forward  by  the  us.* 
Tolentii^  Hans,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  smee  indalgence  that  had  been  shown  to  their  countrymen ;  and 
when  thw  request  was  denied  they  crossed  the  stream  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  eatabMahed  a  hostile  camp  on  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation  now  united  their 
feroes  under  Uieir  able  general  Frit'  igem,  and  raising  the  standard 

I.  m»  Mito  wffft  a  lfm<telaa  aifi%  ftBi#4  for  Uwlr  iqAraudlDg  ezpedlUons  into  the  001111I17 
Meikiria«k  Vto  SteCt  viMtlpo  a  GalBd6iifw  laoei  who  are  hellared  to  hare  come,  origin- 
il^  mtm  S^rfm  iaialinhml,  whsaw  any  nwiq*  o«y  ^fU>  S^ottayifl  The  ganoioa  deiocnd- 
mt^M Iha  I  ilmiil  9otikh  aif  btttfed  to  be tha  6«]a,  or  Hlghlai^en,  who  spedc  the  Zm 
«reaaa  liMinOT  which  dUkn  hot  UtUe  from  (he  brUk 
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of  war  devastated  Thrace,  Mao'  edon,  and  Thes'  Balj,  and  carried 
their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  In  a  decisiTo  iMttii« 
fought  near  Adrianople^  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Ydkna  him- 
self was  slain.     (A.  D.  378.) 

46.  Grdtian,  the  son  of  Valentin' ian,  and  his  successor  in  tbe 

Western  empire,  was  already  on  his  march  to  the  aid  of 

OKA  TiAN     Vilens,  when  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and 

AND        death  of  his  unfortunate  colleague.     Too  weak  to  ayenge 

THBODo  8IU8.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  couscious  of  his  inability  to  sustain  alone 

the  sinking  weight  of  the  empire,  he  chose  as  his  associate  Theod6- 

sius,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  assigned  to  him  the  govemmott  of 

the  East,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  provinces.     Theod6sius,  by 

his  prudence,  rather  than  his  valor,  delivered  his  provinces  from  the 

scourge  of  barbarian  warfietre.     The  Groths,  after  the  death  of  their 

great  leader  Prit'igem,  were  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  couiMieli^f 

and  while  some  of  them,  falling  back  into  their  forests,  carried  their 

conquests  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  North,  others  were  allowed 

to  settle  in  Thrace,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  where,  in  the  bosom  of  400* 

potism,  they  cherished  their  native  freedom,  manners,  and  languid,  and 

lent  to  the  Koman  arms  assistance  at  once  precarious  and  dangerous. 

47.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  Gritian  perished 
xxiz.  VAL-   in  <ui  attempt  to  quell  a  revolt  of  Max'  irnna,  governor 

mnro'  un  ii.  of  Britain,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  legions  of  Oatil. 
Valentin' ian  II.,  who  succeeded  G^rdtian,  was  driven  fet>m  Italy  by 
the  usurper,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Theod^shiB ; 
but  the  latter,  marching  into  Italy,  defeated  and  slew  Maz'imus^and  t 
restored  the  royal  exile  to  his  throne.  (A.  D.  388.)  The  murder 
of  Valentin'  ian  by  the  Guul  Abrogas'  tea,  and  the  revolt  which  lie 
excited,  (A.  D.  392,)  again  called  for  the  int^erence  of  Theod6fliii8 
in  the  affairs  of  the  West.  His  arms  soon  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  whole  empire  again  came,  for  the  last  time,  into  Hhe 

XXX.  HONo'-  ^^^^^  ^^  ®^®  individual.     (A.  D.  394.)     Theod6Biiui  died 
Rius  AMD    four  months  after  his  victory,  having  previously  bestowed 

AaoA'  DIU8.  ^p^^  jjjg  youngest  son,  Hon6rius,  the  throne  of  Milan,  and 
upon  the  eldest,  Arcddius,  that  of  Constantinople. 

1.  Adrianiplt^  one  of  Uie  most  Important  cities  of  Thrace,  stood  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  riviet 
Hebnis,  now  tbe  Mariita^  In  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  plates  of  the  worM,  one  hUndfsd  aad 
thfrty-four  miles  north-west  fh>m  Constantinople.  It  was  fininded  foy  and  named  aflcr  the  ea»- 
peror  Adrian,  altfaongh  in  earty  times  a  small  ntoadan  yillagpe  vxlated  thara^  called  TTrihrtlnnn 
It  is  now  the  second  dtf  in  the  T^ridah  empire,  contaftttaf  a  pepalalkNi  of  not  leai  than  oae 
hondred  thousand  souls.    {Mof  No.  Vff.) 
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4&  Tke  ci^  wan  Umt  followed  tlie  aooomon  of  the  now  empe- 
vpr  wero  soon  intomipied  by  the  more  bnportant  events  of  new  bar* 
barian  invaskNU.     Searoely  had  Theodoeius  expired)  when  the  Gk>thio 
nation,  guided  by  the  bold  and  artful  grains  of  Arario,  ^^^  ^,^^ 
who  had  learned  his  lessons  of  war  in  the  sohool  of    uo  m 
Frit'  igem,  was  again  in  arms.     After  nearly  all  Gk-eece      ^^"^ 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  invader,  Stil'ioho,  the  aUe  general  of 
Uondrins,  eame  to  its  assistance ;  but  Al'ario  evaded  him  by  passing 
into  Epims,  and  soon  after,  crossing  the  Julian  Alps,*  advanced 
toward  Mibn.     (A.  D.  403.) 

49.  Hon6rius  fled  from  his  capital,  but  was  overtaken  by  the 
speed  of  the  Gbthic  cavalry,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
litHe  fortified  town  of  As'  ta,*  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  and 
besieged  by  the  enemy.  Stir  icho  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  sov- 
erejgDy  and  suddenly  flBilling  upon  the  Goths  in  their  camp  at  Pollen'- 
tia,"  rooted  them  with  great  slaughter,  released  many  thousand  prison- 
ers, retook  the  magnificent  spoils  of  Corinth,  Aliiens,  Argos,  and 
fi^rta;  and  made  captive  the  wife  of  AFaric.  The  Gothic  chief, 
undaunted  by  this  sudden  reverse,  hastily  collected  his  shattered 
anny,  and  breaking  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Ap^imines, 
spread  desolation  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  T^  city  was  saved 
by  the  diligence  of  Stil'  icho  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  barbarians 
ftom  Italy  was  purchased  by  a  large  ransom. 

50.  The  recent  danger  to  which  Honorius  had  been  exposed  at 
Milan,  induoed  the  unwarlike  emperor  to  seek  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  fortress  of  Eaven'  na,^  which,  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of 

B  divided  tl»  Alpiae  chain,  which  extends  from  the  Giilf  of  Genoa  to  the  Adrimi'- 
i  fbnn,  into  mtwi  portions ;  of  which  the  Julian  range,  terminating  in  myT- 


9L  ^9'tm  (nam  A»ti)  wae  on  the  north  aide  of  the  rirer  Tanttnu,  (now  Tan^ro)  In  Ligiiria, 
twentjF^eight  aHea  aonth-eaat  ftom  Torin. 

a.  **iae  TeaHgea  of  PoUmi!  Um  are  tweoty4lye  mUea  to  the  aonth^aal  of  Turin."  {Oikbon^  fL 
ttl.)  **Tbe  modern  village  of  PoUmta  standa  near  the  aite  of  the  ancient  city."— CVa«<r'« 
/talf,L9B. 

4.  Bmeafum  was  situated  on  the  eoasi  of  the  Adrlat'  ie,  a  thort  diaUmoe  below  the  mouths 
or  the  Po.  AlUioagh  originaUy  founded  on  the  leiMhore,  in  the  midst  of  manhes,  in  the  days 
of  Stnbo  the  marshes  had  greatly  increased,  seaward,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mud 
iHWlgiH  down  by  the  Po  and  other  rtrers.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  It  was  the  great 
■oral  stalion  of  the  Romans  on  the  Adriat'  ic.  Augustus  conslmeted  a  new  harbor  three  miles 
flOM  the  old  town,  but  in  no  very  long  time  this  was  filled  up  also,  and,  **  as  esrly  as  the  flfUi  or 
4sth  eeotary  mT  the  Cbriatian  era,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleasant  gardens; 
sad  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor." 
{^Adpa,  ii.  SS4.)  But  this  very  circumstance,  though  it  lessened  the  naval  importance,  in- 
I  n  Mi»l  the  itrength  of  the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  barrier  against  large 
■Ups  of  the  enemy.    The  only  means  of  access  inland  was  by  a  long  and  narrow  causewny 
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the  «]|^ih  oentarj,  wm  eoneddered  ts  the  wM,  «f  gevernueiit  aad  the 
eq>iiftl  of  Italy.  The  fears  of  Hcmdrins  were  net  witheat  iMmda- 
tion ;  for  soaroely  had  Al'  arie  departed,  when  another  deluge  of  hsr- 
harians,  conffletiiig  of  YandalB,'  Sniri,*  Bvgiin'  dtans,*  Gtothe,  and 
A14ni;  and  numbering  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  fi^tbg 
men,  under  the  command  of  BadagaisnS)  poured  dxrim.  upon  Italy. 

51.  The  Roman  troops  were  now  called  in  from  the  proviaeee  for 
the  defence  of  Italy,  whose  safety  was  again  intrasted  to  the  eecmeek 
and  the  sword  of  Stil'  ioho.  The  barbarians  paesed,  without  redst- 
ance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennines,  aftd  were  allowed  by  tke 
wary  Stil'  icho  to  lay  siege  to  Florence,*  when,  securing  all  the  pasoos, 
he  in  torn  blockaded  the  hosiers,  who,  gradually  wasted  by  famme, 
were  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  (A.  D.  406.)  Tfe 
triumph  of  the  Roman  arms  was  disgraced  by  the  execution  of 
Radagaisus ;  and  one-third  of  the  vtat  host  that  had  aooompMiied 
him  into  Italy  were  sold  as  slaves. 

tdreml  bUw  in  extent,  orer  an-otberwioe  impuaable  monni ;  and  Ukb  BreBUe  laigbt  be  maXfy 
goarded  or  destroyed  on  fbe  approach  of  a  hostile  army.  Being  otherwise  forUfled,  It  waa  a 
place  of  great  strength  and  safety ;  and  during  the  last  years  of  the  Western  empire  waa  tlie 
eapild  of  Italy,  and  suoeeasirely  the  residence  of  Hondrina,  Valentin'  ian,  Odotoer,  TImmI'  «iis, 
and  the  succeedfaig  Q^hic  monarchs.  It  is  now  a  place  of  about  sixteen  thousand  tuhabitaiil% 
and  Is  chiefly  deserrV  of  notice  for  its  numerous  architectural  remains.    (Map  No.  VIIL) 

1.  F«ii'da/«,BBep.919. 

8.  The  S»ivi  were  a  people  of  eaatem  Germany  who  finally  settled  in  and  gave  their  nauae 
to  the  modem  SuaUa, 

3.  The  Burgnn'  diai(«— dwellen  in  6«r^«  or  towns-4i  name  given  to  them  Vy  the  more 
nomade  tribes  of  Oennany,  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  people  of  the  Gothic  or  Van'  dal 
race,  who  can  be  traced  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Driven  southward  by  the  Gep'  Idsa, 
they  pressed  upon  the  Aleman'  nl,  with  whom  they  were  in  almost  continual  war.  They  were 
granted  by  Hon6rius,  the  Roman  emperor,  the  territory  extending  from  the  Lake  of  Geoevm  to 
the  junction  of  the  Bhlne  with  the  Moselle,  as  a  reward  for  having  sent  hfan  the  head  of  the 
usoiper  Jovinus.  A  part  of  Switxerlaad  and  a  laige  portion  of  eaatem  France  belonged  to 
their  new  kingdom,  which,  as  early  as  the  year  470,  waa  known  by  the  name  of  Bngmdy. 
their  seat  of  govenmient  was  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and  sometimes  at  Geneva.  Oenlfnually 
endeavoring  to  extend  their  Umila,  they  were  at  last  eomplecely  subdued,  in  a  war  with  ttie 
Franks,  by  the  son  of  Glovis,  after  Clovis  himself  had  taken  Lyons.  Their  aanie  was  Pat  a 
long  Ume  retained  by  the  powerftil  dukedom,  afterwards  provinoe  of  Burgundy,  now  divided 
into  several  departnuHtt. 

4.  Korenet,  (aadently  JVtfrMUia,)  is  a  city  of  central  Italy  on  the  river  Amo,  (anolently  AnvaO 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  north-west  from  Rome.  It  owes  its  first  distinction  to  S»yU% 
who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  oiti«s  of 
Italy.  In  Mi  it  waa  ahnost  whoUy  destrayod  by  ToUla,  kii«  of  the  GeHha,  but  waa  iSBtoTOd  by 
Gharleaaagne,  after  which  It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  chief  city  of  one  of  the  most  tanons  of  the 
Italian  republtca.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  gnuid<luchy  of  T^eany,  which  comprises  the 
northern  part  of  ancient  JBtruria.  With  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  bears  lbs 
aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and  their  domestics— a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces. 
It  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any  other  city  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Surope ; 
among  whom  may  be  specified  pan'te,  Pel^arcb,  BoccAdo,  Lofnizo  de  Medici,  Galileo, 
MichsBl  An'  gelO)  MacohiaveUi,— the  Popes  Leo  X.  and  XI.,  and  Clement  VII.,  VIIL,  and  XIL 
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5R.  Two  yeara*  after  the  great  vietory  of  Stil'  icho,  that  minister, 
winme  geniis  mi^  have  delayed  the  &11  of  the  empire,  was  treaeh- 
evomly  murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  jealous  and  unworliiy  Hon6- 
tina  The  monarch  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  goOty  rashness. 
Adopting  the  counsels  of  his  new  ministers,  he  ordered  a  massacre  of 
the  families  of  tile  barbarians  throughout  Italy.  Thirty  thousand 
fikthic  soMiers  in  the  Roman  pay  immediately  revolted,  and  invited 
Al'arie  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen. 

53.  Again  Al'aric  entered  Italy,  and  without  attempting  the 
iKvpeleBS  si^e  of  Raven'  na  marched  direct  to  Rome,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  six  hundred  years,  had  not  been  violated  by 
the  piesenoe  of  a  foreign  enemy.  After  the  siege  had  been  protracted 
vntQ  die  rigors  of  famine  had  been  experienced  in  all  their  horror, 
aad&ousands  were  dying  daily  in  their  houses  or  in  the  streets  for  want 
of  sustenance,  the  Romans  sought  to  purchase  the  withdrawal  of  their 
invaders.  The  terms  of  Al'  aric  were,  at  first,  aU  the  gold  and  silver  in 
die  city,  all  the  rich  and  precious  movables,  and  all  the  slaves  of  bar- 
barian origin.  When  the  ministers  of  the  senate  ai&ed,  in  a  modest 
and  suppliant  tone,  "  If  such,  0  King,  are  your  demands,  what  do  you 
intend  to  leave  us  ?"    "  Tour  lives,"  repHed  the  haughty  conqueror. 

54.  The  stem  demands  of  Al'  aric  were,  however,  somewhat  re- 
laxed, and  Rome  was  allowed  to  purchase  a  temporary  safety  by  pay- 
ing an  enormous  ransom  of  gold  and  silver  and  merchandize. 
Al'  arie  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Tuscany,'  but  as  Hon6rius  and 
his  ministers,  enjoying  the  security  of  the  marshes  and  fortiiSeations 
of  Raven'  na,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded 
by  the  Romans,  the  Goth  turned  again  upon  Rome,  and,  cutting  off 
the  supplies,  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  (A.  D.  409.)  He 
tbem  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  upon  At'  talua^  prefect 
of  the  city,  but  soon  deposed  him  and  attempted  to  renew  his  nego- 
tiations with  Hon6rius.  The  latter  refused  to  treat,  when  the  king 
of  the  Goths,  no  longer  dissembling  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  re- 
Tenge,  appeared  a  third  time  before  the  walls  of  Rome ;  treason 
opened  tiie  gates  to  him,  and  the  city  of  Romulus  was  abandoned 
to  the  lioentious  fbry  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Soythia. 

L  7Wc«ii|^  aA«r  tlie  &U  of  tlw  Wetlera  anqtlre,  sneoessively  belonged  to  ttie  6OU10  and 
fiwbiiirii  Ghafflniiagne  add6d  tt  to  hit  dominion!,  but  under  bis  raoceeaon  it  became  !&• 
AapeadMl.  tai  Ihe  tweKth  and  tldrteenth  eentwiee  It  waa  divided  among  the  famoua  repub- 
BoB  ot  Florence,  Plaa,  and.  Sienna :  in  1531  theae  were  raonited  into  »  duchj  whiob,  in  1737, 
Mi  into  the  handa  of  the  hooae  of  Anatria.  In  1801  Napoleon  erected  it  into  the  Iclngdom  of 
ItiMa :  In  1808  it  waa  incorpOTaied  with  the  French  empire ;  and  in  1814  it  rerorted  to  Austria. 
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55.  The  piety  of  the  Groths  spared  th«  chiirehes  and  religionB 
houses,  for  Al'  aric  himself,  and  many  of  hia  oovntrymen,  professed 
the  name  of  Christians ;  but  Rome  was  pillaged  of  her  wealth,  and 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  her  citizens.  Still  Al'  aric  was  un- 
willing that  Some  should  be  totally  ruined ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
days  he  abandoned  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  southern  Italy.  As 
he  was  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  subju- 
gating Africa,  his  conquests  were  terminated  by  a  premature  death. 
(A.  D.  410.)  His  body  was  interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet,* 
and  the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  that  the 
Bomans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

56.  After  the  death  of  Al'aric,  the  GrOths  gradually  withdrew 
from  Italy,  and,  a  few  years  later,  that  branch  of  the  nation  called 
Vis'  igoths  established  its  supremacy  in  Spain  and  the  east  of  Gaul 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the  Britons,  finally  aban- 
doned by  the  Bomans,  and  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  inroads  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Angles*  and  Saxons, 
warlike  tribes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The  latter,  after  driv- 
ing heuok  the  Picts  and  Scots,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  finally  established  themselves  in  the  island. 

57.  During  these  events  in  the  north  and  west,  the  Van'  dais,  a 
Gothic  tribe  which  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  and  whose  name, 
with  a  slight  change,  has  been  given  to  the  fertile  province  of  Andalusia,* 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  guidance  of  their  chief  Gen'- 

,y^       seric,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  completed,  in  the 

VALENTIN'-   capture  of  Carthage,  the  conquest  of  the  Boman  prov- 

IAN  III.     j^^^g  ^£  northern  Africa.     (A.  D.  439.)     Hondrius  was 

already  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Valentin'  ian  III.,  a  youth 

2xxm.      ^y  ^^^  years  of  age.     In  the  meantime  At'  tik,  justly 

ooNQUBBTB    callcd  the   "  scourge  of  Qod  ^'  for  the  chastisement  of 

OF  AT  TiLA.  ^^  human  race,  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Hunnish' 

hordes.     He  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  over  all  the  tribes  of 

Germany  and  Scythia,  made  war  upon  Persia,  defeated  Theodosius, 

1.  Jtvflet.   From  them  the  English  hsTe  derived  thehr  nune. 

S.  Andaliuia,  so  called  from  tiie  Fan'  4al»,  comprised  the  knu  Moorish  kingdoms  of  SerfUe, 
Cor'  dova,  Jten,  and  Gran&da.  It  Is  the  most  southern  division  of  Spain.  Tr^an  and  the 
Senecas  were  natives  of  this  province.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  The  l/ttiw,  when  first  known,  in  the  oenttiry  before  the  Cliristlan  eR^  dwelt  on  the  weetem 
borders  of  the  Caspian  see.  The  power  of  the  Huns  fell  wKh  At'  tils,  and  the  nation  was  aooa 
after  dispersed.  The  present  Wun^riant  are  descended  from  the  Huns,  latSRoiflgtod  wttti 
Turkish,  Staronte,  and  German  races. 

a.  The  Diuentinu»t  a  small  stream  that  vosbea  the  walls  of  Consentla,  DOW  Cttenia, 
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ibe  emperor  of  ^  Easl^  in  tiiree  bloody  Wde%  and  after  ravagmg 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  pursued  his  desolating  march  west- 
ward into  Gaul,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Bomans  and  their  Gothic 
allies  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.'  (A.  D.  451.)  The  next 
year  the  Huns  poured  like  a  torrent  upon  Italy,  and  spread  their 
ravages  oyer  all  Lombardy.  This  visitation  was  the  origin  of  the 
Venetian  republic,'  which  was  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  At'  tila. 

58.  The  death  of  the  Hunnic  chief  soon  after  this  inroad,  the  oiTil 
wars  among  his  followers,  and  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of 
the  Huns^  might  have  afforded  the  Somans  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing from  the  ruin  which  impended  over  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
lost  to  all  feelings  of  national  honor.  But  they  had  admitted  numer- 
ous bands  of  barbarians  in  their  midst  as  confederates  and  allies ; 
and  these,  oourted  by  one  faction,  and  opposed  by  another,  becamo, 
ere  Jong,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country.  The  provinces  were  pil- 
laged, the  throne  was  shaken,  and  often  overturned  by  seditions ;  and 
two  years  after  the  death  of  At'  tila,  Bome  itself  was  zzziv.  tbc 
taken  and  pillaged  by  a  horde  of  Van'  dais  from  Africa,  v^**'  »a"- 
conducted  by  the  famous  Gen'  seric,  who  had  been  invited  across  the 
Mediterranean  to  avenge  the  insults  which  a  Boman  princess^  had 
receiyed  from  her  own  husband.     (A.  B.  455.) 

1«  GMImw  (MMMong)  \b  a  eUy  of  Fnnoe,  on  the  rlrer  Mame,  a  branch  of  the  Beiiie,  ninety- 
tvB  mnea  east  ikt>m  FarUi  and  twenty-seven  miles  soutb-eaii  ftom  Rhelnis.  It  ia  dtualed  In 
fhe  middle  of  extensiye  meadows,  which  were  formerly  known  as  the  Catalaonian  fleUs, 
toaumj  HI.  3ID.)  In  the  battle  of  Ch41ons  the  naUons  ftom  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Atlantic 
tui^  together;  and  the  number  of  the  barbarians  alaln  has  been  Tsrioaaly  estimated  ai  ftom 
one  hmidred  and  sixty-two  thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand.    (,Map  No.  XUL) 

&  The  origin  of  Fcatee  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Huns,  A.  D.  459.  The  city  is 
bam  oa  a  duster  of  nunierous  small  islands  in  a  shallow  bnteztenalTe  lagoon,  in  the  north- 
westsm  part  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  north  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  about  four  miles  from  the  main 
laad.  li  is  dlrided  into  two  principal  portions  by  a  wide  canal,  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
Id  the  Gitr,tlie  celebrated  RiciU.  Venice  ia  traversed  by  narrow  lanes  instead  of  streets,  sel- 
dom more  than  five  or  six  ftel  in  width  I  but  the  grand  thoroughlkras  ai«  the  canals;  aad 
gondolas^  or  canal  boats,  are  the  universal  substitute  for  carriages. 

Venice  gradually  became  a  wealthy  and  powerflil  independent  commercial  city,  maintaining 
ilB  freedom  against  Charlemagne  and  his  successors,  and  yielding  a  merely  nominal  allegianee 
to  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  flfteenth  century  the  re- 
imblie  was  mistress  of  several  populous  provinces  in  Lom'  bardy,-— of  Crete  and  pyprua— of 
file  greater  part  of  southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  isles  of  the  ifigean  sea ;  and  it  continued 
to  eagroas  the  principal  trade  in  Eastern  products,  till  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  India  by  the 
C^pe  of  Good-Hope  turned  this  traffic  into  a  new  channel.  From  this  period  Venice  rapidly 
dedlned.  Stripped  of  independence  and  wealth,  she  now  enjoys  only  a  precarious  existence^ 
and  is  riowly  sinidng  into  the  waves  from  which  she  arose.    (Map  No.  VIII.) 

a.  Sodoz'la,  the  widow  of  Valentin'  Ian  IlL,  had  been  oompelled  to  marry  Max'  Imo^  tto 
mmderer,  and  aaceeasor  in  the  empire,  of  her  late  husband,  and  it  was  she  who  ioTlted  tte 
Vaa*  dal  ddef  to  aTenge  bar  wrongs. 


59.  Afto^  the  iriftUmwal  olf  the  Van'  dab,  ivUeh  oecamd  the 
jFetr  of  the  death  of  Yalentiii'  iaa  III.,  Av'  itas,  a  Chttil,  was  instaUed 

^^y  Emperor  bj  the  inflaenee  of  the  gentle  and  humane 
Av'nuB.  Theod'orio,  king  of  the  Yis'  igothe ;  but  he  was  eoon  de- 
majo'riak.  p^jgg^  jjy  ^.^/  jjjjgp^  |.jj^  OoAic  commander  of  the  barba- 
rian allies  of  the  Romans.  (A.  D.  456.)  The  wise  and  beneficent 
Majdrian  was  then  advanced  to  the  throne  bj  Ric'  imer ;  but  his 
yirtues  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects ;  and  a  sedition  of  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  after  a  reign  of  four 
years.     (A.  D.  461.) 

60.  Rie'  imer  then  advanced  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Sev6rus,  to 
the  nominal  sovereignty ;  but  he  retained  all  the  powers 
of  state  in  his  own  hands.     Annually  the  Tan'  dais  from 

Afrioa,  having  now  &e  control  of  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  from 
Carthage,  their  seat  of  empire,  piratical  vessels  or  fleets,  which 
dpread  desolation  and  terror  over  the  Italian  coasts,  and  entered  at 
will  nearly  every  p<Mrt  in  the  Roman  dominions.  At  length  appliea- 
ttoa  for  assistance  was  made  to  Leo,  then  sovereign  of  the  Eastera 
empire,  and  a  large  armament  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Car- 
thage. But  the  aged  Gren'  seric  eluded  the  immediate  danger  by  a 
truce  with  his  enemies,  and,  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  destroyed  bj 
fire  almost  the  entire  fleet  of  the  unsuspecting  Romans. 

61.  Amid  the  frequent  revolutionary  changes  that  were  occurring 
in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  empire,*  Roman  freedom  and  dig- 
nity were  lost  in  the  influence  of  the  confederate  barbarians,  who 
formed  both  the  defence  and  the  terror  of  Italy.  As  the  power  of  the 
Romans  themselves  declined,  their  barbarian  allies  augmented  their 
demands  and  increased  their  insolence,  until  they  finally  insisted, 
with  armb  in  their  hands,  that  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
should  be  divided  among  them.  Under  their  leader  Odoicer,  a  chief 
of  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Her'  uli,*  they  overcame  the  little  re- 

i.  or  an  "Uie  barbuiftns  who  threw  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  most 
dmevh  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Her'  uti.  Their  names,  the  only  remains  of  their  laognage, 
•re  Gothic ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  came  originally  fVom  Scandin&via.  They  were  &  fierce 
people,  who  disdained  the  nse  of  armor:  their  bravery  was  like  madness :  in  war  they  showed 
no  pity  for  age,  nor  respect  for  sex  or  condition.  Among  themselves  there  was  the  aame 
ferodty :  the  sick  and  the  aged  were  put  to  death  at  their  own  request,  during  a  solemn  festi- 
¥id ;  and  the  widow  hmig  herself  upon  the  tree  which  shadowed  her  husband's  tomb.  The 
fffBr*  tdi,  though  brave  and  fbrmidable,  were  few  in  number,  claiming  to  be  mostly  of  royal 
Mood ;  and  they  seem  not  so  much  a  nation,  as  a  confederacy  of  princes  and  nobles,  bound  by 
an  oalk  to  live  and  did  togetfaer  wHb  their  arms  tether  haada.    (tymon,  iti.  8 ;  and  Kale,  4g&4.) 

k.  Tb»  remaining  sovereigns  of  the  Weatern  empire,  down  to  the  time  of  ita  aubTarBioa 
ware  Anth^miusi  Olyb'  riua,  Glyc^roa,  NApoa,  aad  Augua'  tulos. 
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i  that  was  offered  them ;  and  the  oonqueror,  abolisbing  the  im- 
perial titles  of  CflBsar  and  AuguBtus,  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  Italy.     (A.  D.  476.)     The  Western  em-  ^^^11*^^ 
pire  of  the  Romans  was  sobyertod :  Boman  glory  had   ™»  ^""^ 
passed  away:  Roman  liberty  existed  only  in  the  remem- 
braaae  of  the  past :  the  rude  warriors  of  Gkrmany  and  Scythia  pos- 
sessed the  city  of  Romulus ;  aod  a  barbarian  occupied  the  palaoe  of 
the  GsBsars. 
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xoNARCHT.  Its  oxtent  and  character.— 18.  Period  of  general  repose  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Events  in  the  East.- 19.  The  darkness  that  rests  upon  European  history  at  this 
period.    Rnnark  of  StsmondL    Tlie  dawning  light  from  Arabia. 

90.  Thb  Saracxr  Empirb.  History  of  the  Arabians.— 31.  Ancient  rdlglon  of  the  Arabs.  Re- 
ligious tnleration  in  Arabia.  [Judaism.  The  Magisn  idolatry.]— SS.  Mahomet  begins  to  preach  a 
new  rdlglon.— 83b  The  declared  medium  of  divine  communication  with  him.  Declared  origin  of 
the  Koran.— S4.  The  materials  of  the  Koran.  Chief  points  of  Moslem  fUth.  Punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  Moslem  paradise.  Effiscts  of  the  predestlnarian  doctrine  of  Mahomet.  Practical  park 
of  the  new  religion.  Mirades  attributed  to  Mahomet.  [Mecca.}— S5.  Beginning  of  Mahomeit 
preaching.'TheHegirB.— 96.  Mahomet  at  Medina.  [Medina.]  Progress  ofthe  new  religion  through 
out  all  Arabia.  [Mussulman.]— 97.  Hie  apostasy  that  followed  Mahomet*s  death.  Resloratton  of 
religious  unity.— 96.  Saracen  conquests  in  Persia  and  Syria.  [Saracens.  Bozrah.]- 90.  Con> 
quest  of  all  Syria.  [Ernes'  sa.  Baalbec  Yermouk.  Aleppo.]— 30.  Conquest  of  Persia,  and 
expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassan'lde.  [Cad^siah.  Review  of  Persian  History.]— 31. 
Conquest  of  Egypt  Destrucaon  of  the  Alexandrian  library .--^9.  Death  of  Omar.  Caliphate 
of  Othman.— 33.  Military  events  of  the  reign  of  Othman.  [Rhodes.  Tripoli.]  Othman*s  8uc> 
oeasors.  Conquest  of  Carthage,  and  all  northern  Afrtca^-^l.  Introduction  of  the  Saracens  into 
Spain.— 35.  Defeat  of  Roderic,  and  final  conquest  of  fi^pabi.  [Guadal^te.  Guadalqulver.  Meri- 
da.]— 36.  Saracen  encroachments  in  Gaul.  Inroad  of  Abdelrahman.  [The  Pyrenees.]— 37.  Over- 
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ttawvonteSmflnkotUbrChaflailfarteL  &apoiteMtoriU»T<el6iy.  [fann.  PMeHmO 
— «L  TbelMlMBattaeeiMfa  tiiU  pvlod.  [BlndiMtaB.]  TvmkMtkm  of  Uie  cirU  power  of 
the  oentnl  aUpliate.— 30.  The  power  that  next  prominently  occnples  the  fleUl  of  htotory. 

4a  MewAXcar  or  rum  rRAifxiz.its  origin.  [TvnnJqr-  Otrnhny.  ToKniaiie.  OotofM.] 
OoTia.  SUMtoThtomoaaKhj.  [SoImoim.  P«ri«.].41.  Beligtous  dwiMler  of  GlOTte.  Hto 
terbaritieiL — 19.  The  detoendants  of  Gloria.  Royal  murders.  Regents.  Charles  Martel. 
Peplii,  tte  §nt  moaaich  of  the  Gkrlorfaiglan  dynasty.  [Papal  aiifhortty.]-*43.  The  reign,  aaA 
tbectawta^ofPipta.  Rts  dIfUon  of  the  lri]«doiii.-44.  Fii*  soli  of  the  vei9>  of  Olwl»- 
mi^De.  [TheLoire.]  TheSaxons.  Motives  that  led  Charlemagne  to  decUie  war  sgaiiut  them. 
[The  Elbe.]— 45.  His  first  limptioD  into  their  terrltoiy.  [Weaer.]  History  of  WlUldnd.  Saxon 
lebeiUoQ.  OMnges  prodooed  by  these  8non  wan.— 46.  Oantea  of  the  war  with  the  LooAiNa. 
Overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  [Geneva.  Pavia.]— 47.  Charlemagne's  expedition  into 
Spsin.  [CatalAala.  Pampelima.  Sarsgos'sa.  Roncesvalles.}— 48.  Additional  cioilqaests. 
CimilflmacH  crowned  empsvor  at  Soiiib.--4B.  impoitaaoe  of  thiaeveol.  Owersl  «haraeler  ef 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  [AU-laCbapelle.]  His  private  UK  HIa  emeltles.  Condudta^ 
estimate.— 50.  Causes  that  led  to  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.— 51.  Invasion  of 
the  Noithaenw—ai.  Ravages  6f  the  Hnngariana.  Hie  Saraeana  on  the  lledilerranean  ooaata. 
Cbanges,  and  Inereaalng  oonAialon,  in  Earopean  soelety.   Hie  Island  of  Brltafak 

51  EaeusH  History.  SaxMi  conquests.  Saxon  Heptarchy .-^M.  Introduction  and  ^read 
of  €MBlteiityv--5i.  Union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Reign  of  Egbert,  and  rarages  of  the 
IfarthiMM  "m  The  aneesMow  of  Egbert.  Aeaaarion  of  AUML  State  of  the  klagdeiB.-gT. 
Alfred  withdraws  from  public  111^— lives  ss  a  peasan^visits  the  Danish  camp.-^58.  Defeala 
the  Danes,  and  overthrows  the  Danish  power.  Defence  of  the  kingdom.— 99.  Limited  sov- 
aieignffof  Alfrvd.  Daatah  bivarion  nndar  Haattngs.  The  Dmea  wtthdnw.  Attwra  pimar 
at  the  Ume  of  hia  death.— 4S0.  Inatlttttions,  character,  and  laws,  of  Alfred. 

1.  Tbe  "Middle  Ages,"  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  aocnrate 
Cmits,  may  be  considered  as  embracing  that  dark  and  i,  unmo- 
gloom J  period  of  about  a  thousand  years,  extending  from  wwro^v. 
the  fiiU  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  nearly  to  the  (jose 
of  the  fifteenth  centtnry,  at  which  point  we  detect  the  dawn  of  mod- 
em civilization,  and  enter  upon  the  dearly-marked  outlines  of  modern 
history.* 

5t  The  history  of  Europe  during  several  centuries  after  the  over- 
tbrow  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  offers  little  real  instruction  to 
repay  the  labor  of  wading  through  the  intricate  and  bloody  annab 
of  a  barbarous  age.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  carried 
away  with  it  ancient  civilization ;  and  durbg  many  generations,  the 
elements  of  sociel^  which  had  been  disruptured  by  the  surges  of 
barbarian  power,  continued  to  be  widely  agitated,  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  long  after  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  passed.  Tt  is  only 
wben  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  inhabitants  of  the  same  country, 
had  become  ftused  into  one  people,  and  a  new  order  of  things,  new 
bonds  of  society,  and  new  institutions  began  to  be  developed,  that 
Ibe  useful  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  begins. 

3.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Italy  alone  that  was 

a.  **  The  ten  eentmriea,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifreenth,  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  flaw,  to  eon; 
«Me  the  paifed  of  the  MiMlfe  Agca.'*-ira//am. 
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aftetodb7tl»(UeofbarWri«iomi<itt68t;  Imt  tiMi  tk*  ttonB  qptMd 
likewise  orer  (Hul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Northern  Africa ;  while  iSke 
jfaaU»  empire  whioh  had  Conatantinople  for  its  eentre,  alone  eioaped 
the  general  nih».  Here  the  majestj  of  Rome  was  still  Ikbtly  rep- 
resented by  the  ixiMginary  sucoessors  of  Augustus,  who  oontinned 
until  the  time  of  the  emsades  to  exercise  a  partial  soTerogn^ 
over  the  East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  The 
remaindw  of  tiie  iUmtaa  wcNpld  exhibited  one  soene  of  general  ruin ; 
for  wherever  the  barbarians  marched  in  successive  hordes,  iheir 
roate  was  marked  with  blood :  oitias  and  villages  were  repeatedly 
plundered,  and  often  destroyed ;  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were 
oonverted  into  deserts ;  and  pestilemie  and  famine,  foUowiag  in  the 
train  of  war,  completed  the  desolation. 

4.  When  at  length,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  oentuiT,  the 
frensy  of  conquest  was  over,  and  a  partml  calm  was  restored,  tin 
Saxona^  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  were  found  to  be  in  possession 
«f  the  southern  and  more  fertile  previnees  of  Britain  :  the  Pranki 
or  Freemen,  a  confederation  of  Oermanic  tribes,  were  masters  of 
Q«d1  :  the  Hnns^  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspiaa  Sea,  occupied 
Pann6nia ;  the  Goths  njod  the  Lombards,  the  former  originally  froii 
Boribam  Asia,  m^  the  latter  of  Scan4iii9>Tian  origin,  had  estaUished 
tbeqieelvM  iu  Italy  mi  the  adjaoent  provinces;  and  the  Gothic 
lyibes,  ^fi»T  driving  the  Van'  dais  from  Spain,  had  snoeeedeil  to  ^ 
sovereignty  of  the  peninsula.  A  total  ch^ge  had  oome  over  th« 
state  of  Europe :  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  Roman  civilisation  re^ 
Plained ;  but  n&w  nations,  new  manners,  new  langm^ges,  m^  new 
namies  of  countries  were  everywhere  introdueed ;  and  new  forms  of 
government,  new  institutions,  and  new  laws  beg^  tp  spring  np  out 
of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  the  geneml  wreck  of  the  natioma  of  tks 
I(^ma,n  world.  In  the  present  chaptar  we  shall  pass  rapidly  over 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  aiming  only  to  present  the  reader 
•iich  a  general  outlme,  or  framework,  of  its  ans^  as  will  aid  in  the 
search  we  shall  subsaqp^tiy  make  for  the  aeeds  of  order,  and  the 
first  rudiments  of  policy,  lews,  and  civilisation^  of  Modem  Europe. 

5.  After  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Her'uU,  had  con- 
quered Italy^  he  diivided  one  third  of  the  ample  ertates  of  the  nMffi 

iL  m  MOM-  '^^'^  ^^  followers;  but  ahli^t^  be  retained  the  gov- 

4aqvr  or   erutte^t  io  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  the  anoient  forms 

tm  Hn  ou,  ^  administration  to  remain ;  the  senate  continued  to  sit, 

is  usual ;  snd  after  seven  years  the  considsbip  was  restoittd ;  iriAe 


r 
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iMna  «r  ik»  MUNiotpal  or  provineU  avfthoriliM  wart 
Odoiotr  made  sona  Mtaa^ta  to  nstore  agrioakiiTe  in  thepromoet ; 
baft  sftill  Italy  pretmted  a  lad  pioapeot  of  muiery  nmd  deaolatian. 
After  a  dsralieB  of  fourteen  years,  the  feeble  monarehy  of  the 
Her'  vli  was  oy^thrown  by  the  Os'  trogoth  king,  Theod'  orie,  who, 
^anguMsig  his  plighted  faith,  oaused  bis  royal  eiq[>tiTe,  04oioer,  to 
be  aflBaaanmted  at  the  oloae  of  a  ooneiiiatoiy  banquet    (A.  D.  493.) 

6.  Tbeod'orie,  die  fint  of  the  Oa'tregoth  kings  of  Italy,  had 
brOQ^  np  as  a  hoetage  at  the  court  of  Oonetaatinople.  At 
\  the  friend,  the  ally,  and  the  eneaoLy  of  the  imbeeile 

HI    MON' 

of  the  Eaetem  empire,  he  restored  peaoe  to   abohy  or 
Ital^,  and  a  degree  of  prosperity  nnnsoal  under  the  *»  os'Tao- 
awaj  ai  the  barbarian  oonquerors.     Like  Odo&eer,  he  in-      °^"^^ 
d^id  his  Boman  subjects  in  the  retention  of  their  aneient  lawe, 
laDgnage,  and  magistrates;  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
mniistration  of  goyemment ;  while  to  his  rude  Gothic  followers  he 
aB«MfJ  the  defence  of  the  State;  and  by  glying  them  lands  irtdch 
Ifcey  were  to  hold-  on  the  tenure  of  military  seryioe,  he  endeayored 
to  unite  in  them  the  domestic  habits  of  the  eultiyator,  with  the  ex- 
«oaes  and  discipline  of  the  soldier. 

7.  Theod'orio  encouraged  improyemente  in  agricultmre,  reyiyed 
tim  qnrit  of  commerce  and  manu&ctares,  and  gready  ineceaaed  the 
population  of  his  kingdom,  whidi,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  embraoed 
nearly  a  million  of  the  barbarians,  many  of  whom,  howeyer,  were 
soIBiers  of  fortune  and  adyenturers  who  had  flocked  from  all  the  our- 
loanding  barbarous  nations  to  share  the  riches  and  glory  which 
Tkeod'oric  had  won.  Theod'orio  reigned  thirty-three  years;  and 
ni  the  time  of  his  death  his  kingdom  occupied  not  only  Sicily  and 
Itafy,  but  also  Lower  Qanl,  and  the  old  Roman  proyinees  between 
tbe  head  of  the  Adriat'  ic  and  the  Danube.  If  he  had  had  a  son  to 
wkcm  be  might  haye  transmitted  his  dominions,  his  Gothic  aaeoes^ 
aors  woiAd  probaldy  haye  had  the  honor  of  restoriog  the  empire  of 
tbe  Wast;  but  on  his  death,  (A.  D.  SM)  the  two  nations  of  the  OS'* 
trogoAs  and  the  Yis'igoths  were  again  diyided;  and  the  reign  of 
tha  Great  Tkeai'  one  passed  Uke  a  brilliant  meteor,  leaying  no  per- 
Bument  mipvesnon  eii  ita  ffotf* 

&  Seyen  Os' trcgodi  kiags  saooeedad  Theod'orie  on  thethirone 
of  Italy  durn^  a  period  of  twontyiseyan  ymn.  Nearly  aU  met 
mUk  a  yirient  death,  apd  ware  aonstanOy  eBg^[e4  in  a  war  with 
Justin'  ian,  emperor  of  the  Bast,  who  Anally  suooeedod  in  reducing 
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Itaij  und«  hk  dominion.  The  re^  of  that  montrch  k  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  as  it  fbl- 
lows  immedistely  after  the  career  of  Theod'  orie  in  the  West,  and 
embiaoee  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  period  which  it 
oocnpies,  we  pass  here  to  a  brief  snrvey  of  its  annals. 

9.  The  year  after  the  death  of  Theod'  orio,  Justin'  ian  sncoeeded 
IV  THE  ^^^  uncle  Justin  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
EKA  or      His  reign  is  often  alluded  to  in  history  as  the  "  Era  of 

ivsns'  lAw.  j^g/  tinian.''  On  his  accession  he  feund  the  kingdom 
torn  by  domestic  fections ;  hordes  of  barbarians  menaced  the  fron- 
tiers, and  often  advanced  from  the  Danube  three  hundred  miles  into 
the  country ;  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  waged  an 
expensive  and  unpn^table  war  with  the  Persians.  The  conclusion 
of  this  war,  by  the  purchase  of  a  peace  at  a  costly  price,  enabled 
Justin'  ian,  who  was  extremely  ambitious  of  military  feme,  to  turn  hia 
arms  to  the  conquest  of-  distant  provinces. 

10.  Justin'  ian  never  led  his  armies  in  person ;  and  his  troops  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — Scythians,  Persians,  Her'  uli, 
Van'  dais,  and  Gk>ths,  and  a  small  number  of  Thracians :  the  difeiBent 
of  the  empire  had  long  been  forbidden,  under  preceding  emperors^ 
to  carry  arms, — ^a  short-sighted  policy  which  Justin'  ian's  timidity 
and  jealousy  led  him  to  adopt :  and  so  little  of  military  spirit  re- 
mained among  the  people,  that  they  were  not  only  incapable  of  fitt- 
ing in  the  open  field,  but  formed  a  very  inadequate  defence  for  the 
ramparts  of  their  cities.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  bul  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops,  and  without  an  active  militia  from 
which  to  recruit  his  armies,  the  military  successes  of  Justin'  ian  aref 
among  the  difficult  problems  of  the  age. 

1 1.  Africa,  still  ruled  by  ihe  Van'  dais,  first  attracted  the  niilitary 
ambition  of  Justin' ian,  although  his  designs  of  conquest  were  con- 
cealed under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  the  Yan'dal  throne  itf 
legitimate  successor,  of  the  race  of  the  renowned  Gen'  seric  The 
first  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Belisdrius,  the  greatest  gen- 
eral of  his  age,  numbering  only  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and  ^im 
thousand  horsemen,  land^,  in  September  533,  about  five  days'  jour- 
ney to  the  south  of  Carthage.  The  Afrioane,  who  were  still  oalkd 
Romans,  long  oppressed  T)y  their  Van'  dal  conquerors,  hailed  Belisd- 
rios  as  a  ddzverer;  and  6M'  inter,  the  Yan'dal  king,  who  ruled  ovdr 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  siAjeots,  and  who  eould  muster  eighty  thoo' 
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Mnd  mmen^  of  kb  own  nation,  found  himself  suddealy  alone  with 
kis  Van'  dak  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popnlation.  Twice  Gel'  imer 
was  routed  in  battle;  ai^d  before  the  end  of  November  Africa  was 
ocmqperedy  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Yan^  dais  destroyed.  Gel'  imer 
himself,  hanng  capitulated,  was  removed  to  Galitia,  where  ample 
possessions  were*giTen  him,  and  where  he  was  allowed  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  a  few  feithful  fol- 
Iower&  The  brayest  of  the  Van'  dais  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  Jus- 
tin' ian ;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  of  the  Van'  dal  natkm  in  Africa, 
keing  inTolved  in  the  convnlsioiis  that  followed,  entirely  disappeared. 

12.  Justin'  ian  next  projected  the  conquest  of  the  Gotidc  empire 
of  Italy,  and  its  dependencies ;  and  in  the  year  535  BeHsirius  land- 
ed in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  of  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  In  the  first  oampttgn  he  subdued  that  island :  in  the 
seeoodyear  he  adTanoed  into  southern  Italy,  where  ttie  old  Reman 
population  welcomed  him  with  joy,  and  the  Goths  found  themselyes 
aa  un&Torably  situated  as  the  Van'  dais  had  been  in  A^ca ;  but, 
di|>ofling  their  weak  prinoe,  they  raised  Yit'iges  to  the  throne,  who 
was  a  great  general  and  a  worthy  rival  of  Belis^us.  The  latter 
glased  poflMBsion  of  Rome,  (Deo.  586,)  where  for  more  Aan  a  year 
he  if«  beeieged  by  the  Gtoiha ;  and  although  he  made  good  his  de- 
ftnee,  airaost  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  meantime  per- 
ished by  famine. 

13.  Yit'iges  himself  was  next  besieged  in  Raven' na,  and  was 
finallj  foroed  to  mnrender  the  place,  «ad  yield  himself  prisoner. 
(Bee.  539.)  He  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  generoi^ty  of  Justin'  ian, 
who  allowed  him  to  pass  his  days  in  affluence  in  Oonstantinople. 
The  jealousy  of  Justin'  ian,  howevw,  having  recalled  Belisirius  from 
Italy,  in  a  few  years  the  Goths  recovered  their  sway ;  bat  it  was  over 
a  country  afanost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  in  the  year 
552y  Jintm^  ian  formed  in  Italy  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
wh»^  he  placed  mnder  the  command  of  the  eunuoh  Nar'  ses,  who 
unexpecledly  proved  to  be  an  aUe  general.  In  the  following  year 
the  last  of  ^e  Os'  trogoth  kings  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  empire 
of  Justin'  ian  was  extended  over  the  deserted  wastes  of  the  onee  fer- 

tye  and popolo^  I^*    (^'  ^*  ^^4) 

14.  In  the  £Mt,  Justin' ian  was  involfed  in  a  seeood  war  with 
Ohosoes,  or  Nashirvan,  the  most  celebrated  Persian  moutaoh  of  the 

1.  Gn)boii,  Hi.  03,  says  one  bandrod  and  sixty  thousand ;  and  Sismondl,  Fall  of  the  Roman 
baplfe,  L  ttl,  baa  the  same  mtmber.    flee  the  eorreetios  In  Mllman's  Notes  to  Gibbon.    * 
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Sassanid  dyiiasty.  ELostili^es  were  cftiried  on  during  sixteen  yean 
(A.  D.  540 — 556)  with  nnrelenting  obBtinaey  on  botk  aides ;  bat  after 
a  prodigioue  waste  of  human  life,  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empireB 
remabed  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war.  When  Jus- 
tin' ian  was  nearly  eighty  yeara  of  age  he  was  again  obliged  to  hav« 
recourse  to  the  servioes  of  his  old  general  Beliadrius,  not  less  aged 
than  himself)  to  repel  an  byasion  of  the  barbarians  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
band  of  veterans,  who  in  happier  years  had  shared  his  toils,  he  drove 
back  the  enemy ;  but  the  applauses  of  the  people  again  excited  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  ungrateful  monarch,  who,  chargmg  his 
faithful  servant  with  aspiring  to  the  empire,  caused  his  eyes  to.  be 
torn  out,  and  his  whole  fortune  to  be  confiscated;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  general  who  had  conquered  two  kingdoms,  was  to  be  seen  blind, 
and  led  by  a  dbild,  going  about  with  a  wooden  oup  in  his  band  to  so- 
licit charity.  Justin' ian  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  aflter  a 
reign  of  more  than  thirty-e^ht  years.  (Nov.  565.)  The  oharacter 
of  Justin'  ian  was  a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualittes ;  for  al' 
though  personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked,  thioii|^ 
weakness,  the  injustice  of  others,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  mkd 
during  the  first  half  of  his  reign  by  his  wife  Theodora,  an  m^rm^ 
cipled  woman,  under  whose  orders  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  committed. 

15.  The  reign  of  Justin' ian  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory at  the  world.  He  was  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  who,  by  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the 
two  principal  portions  of  the  empire  of  the  Csosara  But  his  exten* 
ave  conquests  were  not  his  chief  f^ory :  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  reign,  wUeh  has  immortalioed  his  memory,  is  his  £unous  compi- 
lation of  the  Boman  laws,  known  as  the  ^<  Pandects  and  Code  of 
Justin'  ian."  '^  The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justin'  iaa,''  says 
Gibbon,  '^ase  crumbled  into  dtist:  but  the  name  c^  the  legidator 
.  is  inscribed  on.  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument."  To  a  commission 
of  ten  emimanl  lawyers,  at  the  head  of  wfaieh  was  Trib6nian,  Jus- 
tin' ian  assigoed  the  task  of  reducing  into  a  uniform  and  oonsistent 
code,  the  vast  mass  of  the  laws  of  the  Boman  eiqoire;  and  after  this 
had  been  completed,  to  another  oommiarion  of  seventeen,  at  the 
head  of  whieh  also  was  Tribdnian,  was  assigned  the  more  difioolt 
work  of  searching  out  the  scattered  monuments^  of  ancient  jurispru- 
dcAce, — of  collecting  and  putting  in  order  whatever  was  useful  b 
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the  foooki  of  farmer  jorifloonsalts,  and  of  eactrHolmg  the  true  spirit 
of  tbe  UwB  from  questions,  disputes,  eonjeoiores,  and  judioial  de- 
cisions of  the  Boman  civilians.  This  celebrated  work,  containing 
the  immense  store  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  aftw  being  lost  during 
several  ooitnries  of  the  Dark  Ages,  was  ^ccidentaUj  brought  to  light 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revival  of  civilisation ;  and  the  digest  which  Gibbon  has  made 
of  it  is  now  reoeived  as  the  text  book  on  civil  Law  in  some  of  the 
universities  of  Surope> 

16.  The  history  of  the  Bastem  or  Greek  empire,  during  several 
centuries  after  Justin'  ian,  is  so  extremely  complicated,  and  its  an- 
nals so  obscure  and  devoid  of  interest,  that  we  pass  them  by,  for  sub- 
jects of  greater  importance.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Justin'- 
ian,  Italy  underwent  another  revolution.  In  the  year  568,  the  whole 
Lombard  nation,  comprising  the  fiercest  and  bravest  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  led  by  their  king  Alboin,  and  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Sajc- 
ons,  descended  from  the  eastern  Alps,  and  at  once  took  possession 
of  nor&em  Italy,  which,  from  them,  is 'called  Lombard^.  The 
Lombard  monarchy,  thus  established,  lasted,  under  twenty*one  kin^B, 
during  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  centuries. 

17.  As  the  Lombards  advanced  into  the  country,  the  inhabitaDie 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  walled  cities,  many  of  which,      ^  ^^^ 
after  enduring  neges,  and  experiencing  the  most  dread-    lokbmxd 
fal  calamities,  were  compelled  to  surrender;  but  the   "o^^**"*^* 
Lombard  dominion  never  embraced  the  whole  peninsula.     The 
isUmdfl  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Adriat'  ic,  embracing  the  Venetian 
League,  the  country  immediately  surrounding  Raven'  na,  together 
with  Home,  Naples,  and  a  few  other  cities,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  tiie  Bastem  or  Greek  emperors,  or  were  at  times  inde- 
pendent cf  foreign  rule.     The  Lombards  were  ruder  and  flbrcer  than 
the  Goths  who  preceded  them ;  and  they  at  ibst  proved  to  the  Ital- 
ians hr  harder  task-masters  than  any  of  the  previous  invaders ;  but 
the  f^UMgd  from  a  wandering  life  exerted  an  influence  favorable 
to  their  eiviliia^n ;  and  their  laws,  oonsidered  as  those  of  a  barba- 
rous people,  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  wisdom  and  equality. 

18.  The  period  at  w4ddi  we  haTC  now  arrived,  towards  the  dose 
of  ^  sixth  eentmy,  exhibits  the  first  interval  of  partial  repose  that 
hnd  hSkgk  upon  Western  Bmwpe  since  the  downfiiU  of  the  Boman 
empire.     Some  degree  of  quiet  was  now  settUng  upon  Italy  \ 
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the  rule  of  the  Lombard  kings :  the  QaAs  irere  ooneolidi^iiig  their 
power  in  Spain :  a  stable  monardbiy  was  gradually  ridng  in  Fnaioe, 
from  the  union  of  the  Oallic  tribes ;  and  the  Saxons  had  firmly  es- 
tablished themsehros  in  the  soath  of  Britain.  The  only  events  in 
the  East  that  attract  our  notiee  oonsist  of  a  series  of  wars  between 
the  Greek  emperors  and  the  Persians,  during  which  period,  if  we  are 
to  rely  upon  doubtful  narratives  which  wear  the  air  of  fables,  at  one 
time  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  conquered 
by  the  Persians;  and  subsequently,  the  whole  of  Persia,  to  the 
frontiers  of  India,  was  conquered  by  the  m'onarohs  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Eventually  the  two  empires  appear  to  have  beoome  equally 
exhausted ;  and  when  peace  was  restored  (A.  D.  628)  the  ancient 
boundaries  were  recognised  by  both  parties. 

19.  But  while  a  degree  of  comparative  repose  was  settling  upon 
fiurope,  a  night  of  darkness,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  reliable 
doijtunents,  rests  upon  its  history,  down  to  the  time  of  Oharlemagne. 
^'  A  century  and  a  half  passed  away,'*  says  Sismondi,  <<  daring  which 
we  possess  nothing  concerning  the  whole  empire  of  the  West,  except 
dates  and  oonjeotareB."<^  This  obscurity  lasts  until  a  new  and  unex- 
pected light  breaks  in  from  Arabia ;  when  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers  appears  as  the  depository  of  letters  which  had  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  lihe  guardianship  of  every  civilifled  people. 

20.  Turning  £bom  t^e  darkness  which  shrouds  European  history 
in  the  seventh  century,  we  next  proceed  to  trace  the  rediarkable  rise 
and  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  Saracensi    In  the  parched, 

Yi.  THB     ^^^J)  ^°^  ^  ^^^  V^%  desert  Arabia)  a  oountry 

sAftA0E3(.    nearly  four  times  the  extent  of  France,  the  hardy  Arab, 

'^'^^     of  aa  original  and  unmixed  race,  had  dwelt  from  time 

iaimemorial,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  nature,  and  enjoyhag  all  the 

wild  freedom  of  the  rudest  patriarchal  state.    The  descendaofea  of 

Ishmael — the  '^wild  man  of  the  desert" — ^have  alirays  been  free,  and 

auch  they  will  ever  remain ;  an  effect,  at  once,  of  their  local  position, 

and,  as  many  believe,  the  fulfilment  of  pn^eoy ;  and  although  a 

few  of  the  frontier  cities  of  Arabia  have  been  at  times  temporarily 

subjected  by  the  surrounding  nations,  Arabia,  as  a  conntry,  is  the  only 

land  in  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed  to  the  yAe«f  af&reign  oodqaeror . 

^1.  The  aneiaDit  religion  of  the  Aribs  was  Sabawn,  or  star-worship, 

'which  assmnsd  a  great  variety  of  forms,  And  was  eorru^d  by  adora- 

itJDQ  of  a  vast  mmber  of  images,  whidi  weite  «ippi»sed  to  have  some 

a.  Sismoidl,  Fan  of  the  BoMAfl  iDiplro,  i.  S58. 
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mystanona  affimtj  to  the  heftvenly  bodies,  'the  Arabs  had  seven 
temples  dedicated  to  ^e  seven  planets :  some  tribes  exclusively  re- 
vered the  moon,  others  the  dog  star :  Judaism^  wae  embraced  by  a 
few  tribes,  Christianity  by  some,  and  the  M^an  idolatry*  of  Persia 
by  others.  So  completely  free  was  Arabia,  each  sect  or  tribe  being 
independent,  that  absolute  toleration  necessarily  existed ;  and  numer- 
ous refugee  sects  that  fled  fhmi  tiie  persecution  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, found  in  the  wild  wastes  of  that  country  a  quiet  asylum. 

22.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  M^om'et  or 
Mobam'  med,  an  Arabian  impostor,  descended  from  the  Sabsean 
priests  of  Mecca,  where  was  the  chief  temple  of  Uie  Sabiean  idola- 
try, began  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  his  oountrymen.  He  repre* 
sented  to  them  the  incoherence  and  grossness  of  their  religious  rites^ 
and  called  upon  them  to  abandon  their  frail  idols,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  One  true  God, — ^tfae  invisible,  all  good,  and  all^ 
powerfi^l  ruler  of  the  universe.  Acknowledging  the  authenticity 
both  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  the  Christian  revelation,  he  pr^^ 
fessed  to  restore  the  true  and  primitive  faith,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiak  ^ 

23.  Like  Numa  of  old,  Mahom'  et  sought  to  give  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  sanction  of  inspired  origin  and. miraculous  ap* 
proral ;  and  as  the  nymph  Bg6ria  was  the  ministering  goddess  of  the 
former,  so  the  angel  Gabriel  was  the  declared  medium  of  divine 
communication  with  the  latter.     During  a  period  of  twenty-three 

1.  Thft  MtgiM  idoUtrf  eoBsiflted  of  the  religioiu  belief  and  wonUp  presided  orer  by  the 
Mk^axk.  pviesChood,  who  oomprised,  originaUy,  one  of  the  six  tribes  Into  which  the  nation  oC 
the  Medea  was  dirided.  The  MAgL,  or  ^  wise  men,''  had  not  only  religion,  but  the  higher 
bntnahes  of  aO  learning  also,  In  their  chaise ;  and  they  practised  dlflbrent  aorta  of  dtTinaUoS) 
aatrologj,  and  enchantmeDl,  for  the  pozpose  of  discloaing  the  fiiture,  loOaencIng  the  preaeoty 
and  caOiqg  ihe  past  to  their  aid.  So  flunous  were  they  that  their  name  has  been  applied  to  all 
orders  of  magieiaDa  and  enchanters.  Zoroas'  tor,  who  is  supposed  to  iMve  lived  abont  the 
seresdi  ceatiuy  before  Christ,  reformed  the  M*giaa  rellgioo,  and  remodelled  the  prleethood ; 
and  by  some  be  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  order. 

The  Marian  priests  taught  tliat  the  gods  are  the  spiritual  essonoes  of  drc,  earth,  and  water,— 
(hat  there  are  two  antagonisticifKywera  in  nature,  tlie  one  accomplishing  good  designs,  the  ether 
ctU  ;— that  each  of  these  slutU  subdue  and  be  sulnlued  by  turns,  for  sl.x  thousand  years,  bu( 
thai,  at  last,  through  the  InterrenUoa  of  the  still  higher  and  Supreme  Being,  the  evil  principle 
elmU  perish,  and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food,  nor  yielding  a  shadow. 

The  great  influeace  of  the  Magi  is  weU  ilhistrated  in  the  book  of  Dauiei,  where  Nebuchad- 
neszar  invoked  the  aid  of  the  diflbrent  classes  of  ihoir  order— magicians,  astrologers,  sorcerers, 
n^iA^wm  and  flooUisayers.  In  the  time  of  the  Sa^-ioiv,  the  M^an  system  was  not  extiiict, 
m  we  hare  evideaoe  of  in  the  allusion  made  to  Simon  Magus,  who  boasted  himself  to  be 
*^80CDe  great  one.''    (Acta,  \1il.  &— xiii.  G,  dec.) 

a.  By  the  term  JadaUm  is  meant  the  religious  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  as  enjoined 
to  the  law  of  Hoaee. 
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jeKta  occasional  revehtions,  as  ciroumstaiioes  required,  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Prophet,  who  was  consequently  nerer  at  a 
loss  for  authority  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  followers,  or  for  author- 
itatire  counsel  in  any  emergency.  These  revelations,  carefully  treas- 
ured up  in  the  memories  of  the  faithful,  or  committed  to  writing  by 
amanuenses,  (for  the  Moslems  boast  that  the  founder  of  their  religion 
could  neither  read  nor  write,)  were  collected  together  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  published  as  the  Koran,  or  Moham'- 
medan  Bible. 

24«  The  materials  of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  chiefly  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  from  the  legends,  traditions, 
and  fiftbles  of  Arabian  and  Persian  mythology.  The  two  great 
points  of  Moslem  faith  are  embraced  in  the  declaration — "  There  is 
but  one  Gtod,  and  Mahom'  et  is  his  prophet."  The  other  prominent 
points  of  the  Moslem  creed  are  the  belief  in  absolute  predestina- 
tion,— ^the  existence  and  purity  of  angels, — ^the  resurrection  of  the 
body,— a  general  judgment,  and  the  final  salvation  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Prophet,  whatever  be  their  sins.  Wicked  Moslems  are 
to  expiate  their  crimes  during  different  periods  of  suffering,  not  to 
exceed  seven  thousand  years ;  but  infidel  contemners  of  the  Koran 
are  to  be  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  woe.  A  minute  and  appalling 
description  is  given  of  the  place  and  mode  of  torment, — a  vast  re- 
ceptacle, fiill  of  smoke  and  darkness,  dragged  forward  with  roaring 
noise  and  fury  by  seventy  thousand  angels,  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  while  the  unhappy  objects  of  wrath  are  tor- 
mented by  the  hissing  of  numerous  reptiles,  and  the  scourges  of 
hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is  cruelty  and  pain.  The  Moslem 
paradise  is  all  that  an  Arab  imagination  can  paint  of  sensual  felici- 
ty ; — ^groves,  rivulets,  flowers,  perfumes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety 
to  charm  the  senses ;  while,  to  every  other  coneeiYuble  delight,  sev- 
enty-two damsels  of  immortal  youth  and  dazzling  beauty  are  assigned 
to  minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  humblest  of  the  faithful.  The 
promise-  to  every  faithful  follower  of  the  Prdpbet,  of  an  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  corporeal  propensities,  constitutes  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Moham'  medan  religion.  The  predestinarian  doctrine 
of  Mahom'  et  led  his  followers  towards  fatalism,  and  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  lives,  and  especially  upon  their  warlike 
character  ;  for  as  it  taught  them  that  the  hour  of  death  is  determined 
beforehand,  it  inspired  them  with  an  indifference  to  danger,  and  gave 
a  permanent  security  to  their  bravery.    Mahom'  et  promised  to  those 
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of  his  fdXkjmen  who  feU  in  battle  an  immediate  admiBaion  to  the  joys 
of  paiadiseL  The  pmctioal  part  of  the  new  religion  oonaisted  of 
prajer  five  times  a  day,  and  frequent  ablntionfl  of  the  whole  body, 
ahoBy  fastings,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Meoca.^  Tradition  aaserts  that 
Mahom'et  oonftrmed  by  miracles  the  truth  of  his  religion  ^  and  a 
mysterioaa  hint  in  the  Koran  has  been  oonverted,  by  the  tradhionists, 
into  a  circumstantial  legend  of  a  noctnmal  journey  through  the  scTen 
heaveBS,  in  which  Mahem'  et  conversed  familiarly  with  Adam,  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  even  with  Deity  himself. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  609,  when  Mahom'  et  was  already  forty 
years  old,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  new  doctrine  at  Mecca.  His 
first  pr(»elytes  were  made  in  his  own  ikmily ;  but  by  the  people  his 
pretensions  were  long  treated  with  ridicule ;  and  at  the  end  of  thir- 
teen years  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Mecca  to  saye  his  life.  (A.  D. 
622.)  This  celelwated  flight,  called  the  Hegira,  is  the  grand  era  of 
the  Moham'  medan  religion. 

26.  Repairing  to  Yatreb,  the  name- of  which  he  changed  to  Medi- 
na,* (or  Medinet  el  Nebbi,  the  city  of  the  Prophet,)  he  was  there  re* 
•eived  by  a  large  band  of  oonverts  with  every  demonstration  of  joy ; 
and  soon  the  whole  city  acknowledged  him  as  its  leader  and  prophet. 
Mahomet  now  declared  that  the  empire  of  his  religion  was  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  sword :  every  day  added  to  the  number  of  his  prose* 
tftes,  who,  formed  into  warlike  and  predatory  bands,. scoured  the 
desert  in  quest  of  plunder ;  and  after  experiencing  many  successes 
and  several  defeats,  Mahom'  et,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira, 
with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Mecca, 
whose  inhabitants  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  prince.  The  conquest  or  voluntary  submission  of  the  rest 
of  Arabia  soon  followed,  and  at  (he  period  of  Mahom'  et's  last  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  year  of 
biB  death,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulmen*  marched 
under  his  banner.     (A.  D.  632.) 

L  JH«cc«,  tli0  biita-plaoeor  Mahom-eC^  and  the  great  centre  of  attnctioa  to  all  pilgrims  of 
the  Mobem'  medan  lUtb,  U  in  weetera  Arabia,  about  forty  miles  esat  from  the  Red  Sea. 
r«aBeilr  the  oonooniM  of  pilgrims  to  the  **holy  city'*  was  Immenae;  but  the  taste  for  pil- 
grimages ia  DOir  npMly  deellning  thronghout  the  Moham'  medan  world. 

a  JMMiNA  la  situated  in  western  Arabia,  one  hiudred  miles  north-east  from  its  port  of  Yembo 
«B  the  Bed  Sea,  and  two  hUKlied  and  sixty  milea  north  from  Bieoca.  Itissurroondedbyawall 
plwQt  foity  feet  high,  Sanked  by  tfaifty  towen.  It  Is  now  chieOy  Important  as  being  in  pomes- 
alon  of  the  tomb  containing  the  remalna  of  the  prophet 

X  The  word  JKaa^Wiaaa,  which  U  used  to  designate  a  follower  of  Mahom'  et,  slgnlfles,  in 
the  Tuitlsh  language,  **  a  true  believer.*^ 
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27.  Mahom'et  diad  iritfaout  baling  foriiied  any  orgiAued  gov«n- 
ment  ficir  iht  empire  wbM^  he  had  so  speedily  estaUished ;  and  al- 
though religioofl  enthufiium  supplied,  to  his  immediate  followers,  the 
place  of  legialiition,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  began  to  relapse 
into  their  ancient  idolatries.  The  union  of  the  military  chieiSs  of  the 
Prophet  alone  saved  the  totteriag  febrio  of  Moslem  fi&ith  from  dbh 
solution*  Ababekr,  the  first  believer  in  Mahom'  et^s  mission,  was 
declared  lieutenant  or  caliph;  and  the  rictories  of  his  general 
Khaled,  sumamed  "  the  sword  of  6od,'^  over  the  apostate  ttibes,  in  a 
few  months  restored  religious  unity  to  AralHa. 

28.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Saracens^  needed  employment ;  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  invade  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires, 
both  of  which,  from  the  long  and  desolating  wars  that  had  rage4 
between  them,  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  weakness.  Khaled 
advanced  into  Persia  and  conquered  several  cities  near  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  when  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  join  Abu  Obeidah,  wh© 
had  marched  upon  Syria.  Palmyra  submitted :  the  governor  of  Boz- 
rah'  turned  both  traitor  and  Mussulman,  and  opened  the  gates  of  ^ 
cifty  to  the  invaders ;  Damascus  was  attacked,  besieged,  and  finally 
one  part  of  the  city  was  carried  by  storm  at  the  moment  that  an- 
other portion  had  capitulated.  (Aug.  3d,  634.)  Abufoekr  died  ^e 
very  day  the  city  was  taken,  and  Omar  succeeded  to  the  Caliphate. 

29.  The  fall  of  Emes'sa,*  and  Baalbec'  or  Heliop'olis,  soon  fbl- 

1.  The  word  Sanun,  from  «ar«,  **  a  dMert,''  meu»  tax  Arablin. 

2.  JB^xrrt,  was  fifty  miles  soath  from  Damascus,  and  eighty  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalaia. 
Tliough  now  almost  deserted,  the  whole  town  and  its  enyirons  are  coyered  with  pillars  and 
other  nifahs  of  the  finest  workmanship.  It  Is  Ikeqaeaay  mentioned  in  BortptoM.  In  Jeramteii, 
zliz.  13,  we  read,  ^  For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  the  liOrd,  that  Bozrah  shall  heoome  a 
desolation,  a  reproach,  a  waste,  and  a  curse."    (M<qi  No»  VI.) 

3.  Emtt'  so,  now  ifenw,  a  city  of  Syria,  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oroa'  tea,  now  the 
Aaaxy,  eighty-five  miles  north-east  from  Damaacns.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Bomaa  eur 
peror  Elagab&los.    (Map  Nq.  VI.) 

4.  Bottlbec,  or  Heilop'  ori8,~the  former  a  Syrian  and  the  latter  a  Greek  word— both  meaning 
Uie  **city  of  the  sun,"  was  a  large  and  splendid  city  of  Syria,  forty  miles  north-west  from  Da> 
mascus,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  ancient  architee> 
tural  grandeur  in  Baalbec  are  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  dty  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted. 
It  is  believed  that  Bwtl-Ath,  built  by  Solomon  in  Lebanon,  (S.  Chroo.  vitL  A,)  was  IdenUoal  wilh 
Baal-Beo.  White  under  the  Roman  power  it  was  filmed  for  Ita  wealth  and  splendor ;  and  the 
terms  of  Ita  sunender  to  -the  Saraeens  suffloiently  attest  its  great  resovFoeaat  that  period  ^ 
two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  four  tboumnd  ounces  of  sUver,  two  thousand  silken  veala,  and 
one  thousand  swords,  besides  tbose  of  the  garrison,  being  the  priee  demanded  and  paid  to  pre- 
serve it  fN>m  plunder.  Although  repeatedly  sacked  and  dimaalled,  yet  the  obanges  that  ha»v« 
taken  place  in  the  ohannels  of  commeroo  are  the  principal  eanses  of  its  decay ;  and.  Judging 
from  iU  decline  during  the  last  century,— ftnm  five  thousand  inhabitants  to  less  than  two  h«B> 
dred,>-probably  the  day  is  not  flir  distant  when,  like  many  other  Eastern  eltlea,  it  wUI  oease  to 

.  be  inhabited.    (.Map  No.  VI.) 
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loved  tiat  of  Daaa«K«s.  Hevao'  Uoa,  the  BjiaQiine  empei^ry  made 
one  great  e£forl  to  eare  Sjvi%  bat  on  th^  banks  of  the  Yermouk^  hia 
best  generabi  irere  dafearted  by  Khakd  with  a  loas  of  seventy  thousajii^ 
aokliera,  who  vero  left  dead  on  the  field,  (Nov.  636.)  Jerasaleia, 
after  a  si^ge  of  four  months,  oi^^tulated  to  Omar,  who  caused  the 
ground  on  whieh  had  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  be  cleared  of 
hs  mbbish,  and  prepared  for  the  fonadation  of  a  mosque,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  The  rednetion  of  Aleppo'  and  An- 
tioch,  six  years  after  Ae  first  Saracen  inrvasion,  completed  the  eo*- 
quest  of  Syria.     (A.  I).  63a) 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  congest  of  Persia  had  been  followed 
vp  by  other  Saraoen  generals.  In  tiie  same  year  that  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Yermovky  the  Persians  aad  Saracens  fought  on  the  plains 
of  Cadesiah'  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record.  Seven  thousand 
five  hundred  Saracens  and  one  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said 
to  havB  fallen.  The  fate  of  Persia  was  detennined,  althoagh  the 
Pereian  monarch  kept  together  some  time  longer  the  wrecks  of  his 
empire,  but  he  was  finally  slain  in  the  year  651,  and  with  him  exi- 
pired  the  second  Peroan  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassan'  idea.* 

31.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cadesiah,  Omar  intrusted  to  his  lieu* 


1.  The  Termamk,  the  HIeroi»ax  of  Ihe  Oreela,  la  a  liver  that  emptiai  mto  the  Joidaii  fHM 
Ifae  eaiit,  MveutgHlve  miles  aoath-weit  from  Damaacus.    {Mi^  No.  VI.) 

3.  Jll9pp0,  in  northern  Syria,  Is  one  hundied  and  nlnety-dx  miles  north-east  flrom  Pamaseiv, 
and  fifty-ftve  mites  east  fW>m  Antloeb.  It  is  smronnded  hj  masslte  walls  thirty-feet  high  mA. 
tiyity  brood.  It  was  once  a  place  of  oonsiderabie  trade,  oommunicating  with  Persia  and 
India  by  waj  of  Bagdad,  and  with  Arabia  and  Egypt  by  way  of  Damascas ;  but  the  discovery 
of  a  paaaage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Gkpe  of  Good  Hope  strook  a  deadly  blow  at  Its  greatness, 
and  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  Its  former  self. 

3b  Cmiknah  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert,  south-west  fVom  Babylon. 

4,  The  overtbrow  of  the  last  of  the  great  Persian  dynasties  is  an  appropriate  point  for  a  brief 
review  of  Perrian  history. 

It  bae  been  stated  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Oreat, 
Aata  eontlnoed  to  be  a  theatre  of  wars  waged  by  his  ambitious  successors,  until  SeleAeus, 
about  the  year  307  before  our  era,  established  himself  securely  in  possession  of  the  countrlea 
between  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  and  thus  founded  the  empire  of  the  Sclttteiddi, 
This  empire  continued  undisturbed  until  the  year  SSO  B.  C,  when  the  Parthlans,  under  Argices^ 
reroKed,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Jlrsae'  id<t.  The  Parthian  empire  at- 
tained Its  highest  grandeur  in  the  reign  of  Its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  L,  who  carried  his 
anas  even  farther  than  Alexander  himself.  The  descendants  of  ArsAces  ruled  until  A.  D.  228, 
a  period  of  480  years,  when  the  last  prince  of  that  fhmily  was  defbated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Ar'deshir  Bab'  Igan,  a  revolted  Persian  noble  of  the  family  of  Sassan,  who  thus  became  the 
foirader  of  the  dynasty  of  the  SastAn'  idm.  The  period  of  neatly  five  centuries  between  the 
death  <a  Alexander  the  Gvsat  and  the  reign  of  Ar'  desbir,  to  nearty  a  Uaalc  In  Eastem  bifltoiy ; 
w^  whai  IttUe  la  known  of  it  ia  obtained  fr9m  the  pagea  of  Roman  writers.  No  connected 
aMttiealie  Moount  of  this  period  oaa  be  given.  The  damaaty  of  die  Sassan' idee  oonliaued  natil. 
ite  otvrthrow  of  tba  Peniaa  boats  on  the  phdaaof  Chri^riatn  whtfi  the  reUgion  of  Zoroaater 
^Te  pfakoe  to  the  trlunph  of  the  Mussulman  lUth. 
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tenant  the  oonqnest  of  Egypt^  then  fonoing  a  part  of  the  Byzaatiae 
or  Greek  empire.  Peleu'siain/  after  a  month's  siiBge,  opened  to  the 
Saracens  the  entrance  to  the  country  (638) ;  the  C<^ic  inhabitantB 
of  Upper  Egypt  joined  the  invaders  against  the  Greeks-^  M^uphis, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  months^  capitulated;  Alexandria  made  a 
longer  and  desperate  resistance,  but  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  640,  the  city  was  surrendered,  a  success  which  had  cost  the  be- 
siegers twenty-three  thousand  lives.  When  Amru  aaked  Omar  what 
Asposition  he  should  make  of  the  f&mous  Alexandrian  library,  the 
caliph  replied,  "  If  these  writings  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  use- 
less, and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious, 
and  should  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  was  executed,  with  blind 
obedience,  and  this  vast  store  of  ancient  learning  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  blind  fanaticism  of  an  ignorant  barbarian.^ 

32.  Four  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Omar.  (Nov.  6tfa,  644.) 
Othman,  the  early  secretary  of  Mahom'  et,  succeeded  to  the  cal^hate; 
but  his  extreme  age  rendered  him  poorly  capable  of  su{^rting  the 
burden  laid  upon  him.  Yarious  sects  of  Moslem  believers  began  to 
arise  among  the  people :  contentions  broke  out  in  the  armies ;  and 
Othman,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  was  poniarded  on  his  throne, 
while  he  covered  his  heart  with  the  Koran.     (June  18th,  655.) 

33.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,*  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  coast  as  f^ir  westward  as  Tripoli,'  were  the  principal 

% 

1.  Pe/nuium,  an  important  city  of  Egypt,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peleusiac,  or  most  east- 
em  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  surrounded  by  marshes ;  and  the  name  of  Uic  city  was  derived 
ftom  a  Greek  word  signifying  mmd.  Near  its  ruins  stands  a  dilapidated  castle  named  TVwri, 
tte  Arabic  term  for  mire, 

9.  Rhodes,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  ten  miles  south  from  Gape  Volpe,  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land.  Its  greatest 
length  .is  forty-five  miles ;  greatest  breadth  eighteen.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  best  built 
and  most  nokagniflcent  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  celebrated  colossus  of  Rhodes,— a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  about  one  hundred 
and  five  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  admirable  proportions,— has  been  deservedly  reckoned 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  bat  the  assertion  that  It  stood  with  a  foot  on  each  side 
the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  that  the  laiigest  vessels,  under  full  sail,  passed  between  its  legs,  is 
an  absurd  fiction,  for  which  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  authority  in  any  ancient  writer.  The 
story  ori^naled  with  one  Blaise  de  Vigenere,  In  the  16th  century.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

3.  Tripoli^  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Africa,  is  west  of  the  andent  Barca  and  Qyrcn&ica, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  south  from  Sicily. 

a.  Bfamondi,  U.  p.  18,  dlsbnats  the  eommon  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 
Gibbon,  vol.  fit.  p.  43ft,  says,  ^'For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  the  &et 
and  the  consequences.''  But  stnce  Gibbon  wrote,  several  new  Mohom'  medan  anthorittea  have 
been  adduced  to  support  the  common  version  of  the  story.  See  Note  to  Oibbon,  Hi.  SSS ;  aim 
Crichton*s  Arabia,  I.  355. 
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military  eveoU  iiiat  diBtinguislied  tiie  reign  of  Othman;  bat  the 
political  feuds  and  civil  ware  that  distracted  the  reign  of  his  sac- 
eeesors,  Aliand  Moawijah^  suspended  the  progress  of  the  westwn 
emiqiiests  of  the  Saracens  nearly  twenty  years.^  Qradually,  how- 
eyer,  the  Saracens  extended  their  dominion  over  all  northern  Africa ; 
and  in  the  year  689  one  of  their  generals  penetrated  to  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  but  Carthage^  repeatedly  succored  from  Gonstantmople,  held 
out  nine  years  longer,  when  being  taken  by  storm,  it  was  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed.  From  this  epoch  northern  Africa  became  a  section 
of  the  great  Moham'  medan  empire.  All  the  Moorish  tribes,  resembling 
the  roving  Arabs  in  their  customs,  and  born  under  a  similar  climate, 
being  ultimately  reduced  to  submission,  adopted  the  language,  name, 
and  religion,  of  their  conquerors ;  and  at  the  present  day  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  distingui^ed  from  the  Saraoens. 

34.  Scarcely  had  the  conquest  of  Africa  been  completed,  when  a 
Tis'igothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatmisnt  which  he  had  received 
from  his  sovereign,  the  tyrant  Eoderic,  secretly  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Musa,  the  governor  of  Africa,  and  invited  the  Saraoens 
into  Spain.  A  daring  Saracen,  named  Taric,  first  orossed  the  straits 
in  the  month  of  July,  710,  on  a  predatory  incursion ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  passed  over  again  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Calpe,  whose  modem  name  of 
Gibraltar  (Gibel-alTaric,  or  Hill  of  Taric),  still  preserves  the  name 
of  fte  Saracen  hero. 

35.  When  Boderic  was  informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Saraoens, 
he  sent  his  lieutenant  against  them,  with  orders  to  bind  the  pre- 
aomptuous  strangers  and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  But  his  lieutenant 
was  defeated,  and  soon  afterward,  Roderic  himself  also,  who  had 
collected,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal6te,*  his  whole  army,  of  a  hun« 
dred  thousand  men.  Boderic,  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  was  hated  and 
despised  by  numbers  of  his  people ;  and  during  the  battle,  which 
eontinaed  seven  days,  a  portion  of  his  forces,  as  had  been  previously 

L  Hm  Owmdmliu  i»  «  straun  that  eaten  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  about  aixtgr  mUee  north-weat 
lien  dbtaltar.  Hm  battle  appean  to  have  been  fooght  on  the  plataa  of  the  modem  Xeree  de 
kn«itera,aboiii  ten  mileaaorth^weat  from  Cadiz.    (Afair  No.  XUL) 

a.  Mahom'  ot  had  promlaed  forgiveness  of  aina  to  the  lint  anny  which  should  besiege  the 
Byzantine  capital ;  and  no  sooner  had  Moawiyah  destroyed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
tbrooe,  than  he  sought  to  eocplate  the  gailt  of  civil  blood  by  shedding  that  of  the  infidels ; 
b«l  dining  every  summer  for  seven  yean  (868—675)  a  Mussulman  army  in  vain  attacked  the 
valk  of  Constaminople,  and  the  tide  of  conquest  was  turned  aside  to  seek  another  channel  fbr 
lu  entranee  into  Europe. 
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avranged,  deserted  to  the  Ssracenfl.  The  Gkths  were  finally  routed 
with  immenfie  slaiighter,  and  Boderic  avoided  a  aoldier's  death  cmfy 
to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Gnadalquiver  :^  bat  the 
victory  of  the  Saraoene  was  purchased  at  ^  expense  of  sixteen 
thouBaud  lives.  Most  of  the  Spanish  towns  now  submitted  without 
opposition ;  Mer'  ida,'  the  capital,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  ea- 
pitulated  with  honor ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  713  the  whole 
of  Spain,  except  a  solitary  corner  in  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, was  conquered.  The  same  country,  in  a  more  savage  state,  had 
resisted,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  re- 
quired nearly  eight  hundred  years  to  regain  it  from  the  sway  of  the 
Moors  and  Saracens. 

36w  After  the  conquest  of  Spain,  Mussulman  ambition  b^gan  to 
look  beyond  the  Pyrenees:'  the  disunited  Gallic  tribes  of  the 
Southern  provinces  soon  began  to  negotiate  and  to  submit ;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  south  of  France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ghuronne  to 
that  of  the  Rhone„^  assumed  the  manners  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
But  these  narrow  limits  were  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdelrahman, 
the  Saracen  governor  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  year  732,  entered  Gaal 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  Moors  and  Saracens,  in  the  hope  of  adding 
to  the  &ith  of  the  Koran  whatever  yet  remained  unsubdued  of  France 
or  of  £urope.  An  invasion  so  formidable  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  days  of  At'  tila.;  and  Abdelrahman  marked  his  route  with 
fire  and  sword ;  for  he  spared  neither  the  country  nor  the  inhabit* 


37.  Everything  was  swept  away  by  the  overpowering  torrent,  until 
Abdehrahman  had  penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  France,  and 

1.  The  rirer  Onadalquiver  (in  Eogliah.  Kaii-dl-qulv'.«r,  in  Spanish  gwad-«l-lLe-Teer'),  on 
which  standA  the  cities  BeriUe  ami  Cior'  doTa,  enters  the  Atlantic  about  flffeeen  mllei  north  OtMSi 
Gadix.  lU  aAcie»i  name  waa  Bmiit :  lis  praBcnt  appeUafloDt  Wadp-^l^Mf^  signtfytng  ^Qm 
great  river,"  Is  Arabic.    (MapHo.  XIII.) 

S.  Mer'  ida,  the  A%gu»ta  Emer'  ita  of  the  Romans,  whence  Its  modem  name,  was  founded 
by  AM8qBlwCiBiarS5B.C.  It  is  la  the  sooth-westara  part  of  Bpatn,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town ;  bnt  the  architee- 
tural  remains  of  the  power  and  roagniflceDoe  of  Us  Roman  masters  render  it  an  object  of  great 
iMereat.  U  reasalaed  in  the  hands  of  the  Sancetts  from  713  to  1«B^  when  it  opened  llagMea  to 
Alphoaso  IX^  after  his  signal  viotofy  orer  the  Moors;  and  from  Ihia  period  downward,  it  haa 
been  attachod  to  the  kingdoms  of  CbsOle  and  Leon.    (Map  No.  XUL) 

3.  The  Pyrenees  mountains,  which  separate  Spain  (torn  France,  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  with  an  average  breodtli 
of  about  thirty-eight  mtlea.    (Map  No.  XllX.) 

4.  For  the  territory  thus  embraced  under  the  Saracen  sway,  see  Map  No.  XIII.  The  Garonne, 
rtiing  near  the  Spanish  border,  runs  a  north-westerly  course.  From  Its  mdon  with  the  Dor- 
dogne,  fbrty-flve  miles  from  Its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Blaeay,  It  la  called  the  O^romff— from 
which  the  noted  **  department  of  the  Glronde*'  takes  lU  name. 
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pitched  his  o&mp  beiweea  Towa^  And  Poiotiers.'  His  progresa  had 
not  ho&x  unwatohed  by  the  opofederaoj  of  the  Franks,  which,  torn 
asunder  bj  intrigues,  and  the  revolts  of  disoontented  ohiefis,  now 
united  to  oppose  the  conoonon  enemy  of  all  Ofaristendom.  At  the 
head  of  the  oonlbderaey  was  Charles  Kartel,  who,  collecting  his 
Idroes,  met  Abdeltahman  on  tiie  plains  of  Poiotiers,  and,  afWn*  six 
days'  skirmishing,  engaged  im  the  seye&th  in  that  fearful  battle  that 
was  to  deeide  the  &te  of  Europe.  In  the  light  skirmishing  the 
archies  of  the  East  maintained  the  advantage ;  but  fai  the  close 
onset  of  the  deadly  strife,  the  German  anziHaries  of  Oharles^  grssp- 
iajg  their  ponderous  swords  with  <^  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands"  stood 
to  the  shook  like  walls  of  stone,  and  best  down  tiie  light  armed 
Arabs  with  terrific  slaughter.  Abdehrahman,  and,  as  wias  reported 
by  the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  tiuree  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand »  of  his  folhtwers,  were  slain.  The  Arabs  norer  re- 
sumed the  conquest  of  »6aul,  altikoi^  twenty-Beven  years  elapsed 
before  they  were  whoDy  driven  beyond  tiie  Pyrenees.  Europe  to 
this  day  owes  its  oiifl  and  religious  freedom  to  the  victory  .gained 
over  the  Saraoens  before  Poietiers,  by  Charles,  ihe  Hammer^  which 
shattered  the  Stiraeen  forces. 

38.  About  the  Hme  of  the  conquest  of  %)ain,  the  Saraoens  made 
a  seoond  misacoesBM  attempt  to  reduee  the  Bysanfine  c^tal; 
but  fiftrther  east  they  were  more  soeceasftd,  and  eitsiided  their  do- 
minion and  theiir  religion  into  Hindostan','  Mid  the  fresen  regiom 

L  Timrt  Is  sitoatod  Mtw«eii  Uie  riven  Cher  and  LolrOi  near  tbe  point  of  their  oonflaenoe, 
one  bnndred  and  twenty^eren  milea  soath-west  from  Parts.  Toon  was  anciently  the  capital 
4di^T^rmmtfCmqmnd-tfOmmt»B.a  Afler  many  YitftaillBdeB  It  feU  Into  1h*  tends 
^•llieniDtafaMlt,  atMllbfmed  pvt  of  UM&«M8lid0iBtalo»«ill  IflOA,  t»h«ii  H  watMnezed 
tDltolHPflhcrafVii.    (JKy  No.  Xlil.) 

8L  FiritiUny  or  Bntitn,  (•ntkaOr  QiAed  LiBt6mm^  and  aAanpiid  M»te»^)  slUgr  mUas 
mmmmmi  ana  Tbw^la  tte  aapltal  oftlie  d^MUrtoMnl  of  Vtane.  ni»  one  of  the  moct 
AHlealtovMofCtaiiltaMl  Mwrnttgw  of  a  tbaamn  pakne^  mo  afacteMy  aad  an  mphMke- 
atre,  an  eUll  Tiatble.  Besides  the  cetebralsd  dUert  of  tho  ftwau—  Id  1S^  #»i«lkm  Is  umm- 
saal  ^nmorr  obMaed  In  its  TisUlf  Se^  IStb,  1890,  by  an  Jtagi&rii  anay 
.  hyBdiiWBdlfa»BiapfcPgnea»OTBfavastlyaBqpeitetrVBnsh»rie-crimw>rt^  fcy 
(SoapwSML  Jta^Uo^XUL) 

t,  Uimdoman'y  a  vMt  liiwohr  ooMtqr  baytiMKl  fhe  lariw,  and  sOBtli  ef  the  Ulmalaya 
MB— iaiM  ihs  attuaay  of  Ihe  IHadoes  Jias  ■e«atbenl|e  earirlkM«7f  attkonfh  tteia  is  eYi- 
<l— st»sho<rtttllirtion>af  ftaaartyseslaef  BmHw  sti-Biartioe^  laelnonnftenof  Aft. 
exaDder(935B.a)SnlBMll«iiiadofllan'kw>v»t»aKEwopaan«oiW.  Inyia««ly9Mi«f 
the  llOi  eeM«»tt  nas  i^mtmmf  towlsd  by «he  Mohan' nsdaas  of  AJ^hantatan,  who, in 


a>  Ihis  was  pietaaWy  the  wha^a  wnqJKr  of  thp  MMWiliMh  fowp^  sot  tha  aiwibar  aliia  See 
QMitoa'k  AMhia,  L  4M^  Nfto. 

bw  €kvleawW«ed  a-h^ansM^rMl  Iha  .^thetof  «« le  aaaftcl,''  or  ^'thaHwNMr'Via  fUr 
praaaiTe  of  the  rceiatleae  (broe  with  which  he  dealt  his  blows. 
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of  Tartary.  Bat  iihe  animoaities  of  ooi^tending  sects,  domestic  broils, 
reTolts,  assassiiiations,  and  civil  wars,  had  long  been  weakening  ike 
central  power  which  held  toge&er  the  unwieldy  Saracen  empire; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  oentory,  the  civil  power  of  the 
central  caliphate  had  broken  into  fragments,  although  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  maintained  its  ascendancy 
in  aU  the  r^ons  that  had  once  adopted  ihe  Moslem  faith. 

39.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  rise  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  civil  power  and  the  rel^on  of  the  Saracens,  and 
their  progress  until  effectually  checked  by  the  arms  of  the  Fraaks 
and  their  confederates  on  the  plains  of  Poiotiers.  The  power  whieh 
thus  obtrudes  upon  our  view,  as  the  bulwark  and  defence  of  Christ- 
endom, is  the  one  that  next  prominently  ocoapies  iSke  field  of  History, 
while  that  of  the  Saracens,  weakened  and  distracted  by  its  divisions, 
declines  in  historical  interest  and  importance. 

40.  The  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks  is  generally  traced 

back  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  defeat 
M miABOBT  of  the  Saracois  by  Charles  Martel,  about  the  era  of  Ae 
OP  rax     down&ll  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans.     It  k 
said  that  the  G-ermanic  tribes  of  the  Franks  or  Free- 
men, occupied,  at  this  early  period,  four  mtiee  in  north-eastern  or 
Belgic  Oaul,  vis. : — Toumai,*  Caanbray,*  Terouane,'  and  Cologne,^ 
which  were  governed  by  four  separate  kings,  all  of  whom-  ascribed  , 
their  origin  to  Herovieus,  a  half  fiibulous  hero,  whose  rule  is  dat«d 
back  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.     Of  the  four  kings  of  the  Franks, 

1103,  made  Delhi  tteirttpUaL  la  ltt5  tte  oonntiy  wm  eonqMrad  bf  Beber,  the  flfth  is  de- 
aeeot  from  **Tliiioitr  tbe  Tertv;"  and  wltk  bim  began  e  Biee  of  Bfogal  prlUBea.  Anugiebei, 
who  died  tai  1707,  was  tbe  greateit  of  tbe  Mogol  aoTeralgiis.  The  diaocmy  of  a  pawega  to 
iiidia,b3rwa]rorttieGiipeerOoodHepe,o|wiiediaeeoaa(ti7toaiiev8iid  moro  ftwttldable 
nae  of  coaqeeKM  Tbe  nottogoeie,  tbe  P«ttb,  and  tbe  FMeb,  oblataed  poaaaaatos  of  per- 
uana erilM  Udian  tatrttory ;  butlntbeendtbeywgwowipewewdby|heaigilah,wbeh»fe 
ertabttdMd  bejpnnd  Hie  fadm  a  giaai  Aiialle  flsptaa. 

1.  7tariMyiatawnorBelgiam,OB0ieilTaraaiiehlt,(aMt)forl|f«f«ii>lte 
Braaaaliy  and  one  bnadied  and  thirty  nartb^aat  ftom  Pirta,  ia  tbe  <»>' aa*  JWw  uOwwi  lOtean 
by  JnUna  OMar.  It  baa  dnee  belonged  to  an  almost  taiMlenaMibat  ef  matam    (JITap  No.  ZV.) 

3.  Cna•»r«yontha«ebdd^(■kOU)latbirty4hMelnlieaa(MlbaomTa«n^  ftvaeadtj 
of  oouMamble  Mipoitanoe  under  tbe  Rmnna,  and  baa  bean  ibe  aaane  of  many  tanpeatat 
oventa  hi  modem  hiatoffy.  Bwaalengtenonitirita  aaaanaMiaw  oTtne  Hnana  and  lavM; 
irtMmaaaBalm]lBrlbbflMafeealled,hiBBg|Ub»MaariM.    ( Ji^  Meu  JLV.) 

3.  •nvmumi  (taro^an')  appeaia  ta  bn»e  been  weat  tnm  >i  aaaula,  near  Pnrtiifc. 

4.  CWflfii«laln  tbepreaent  Praaria,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  one  bnndred  and  twelve 
niiloaan<Senilli^maula.  ABemaneoloBywaaplanledlnOdlo9HbyA|rippinettbedanghteror 
German' toaa»  who  was  bom  there.  Henoe  ft  obtained  Uie  name  ef  ^^r^ipiiie  Cil^iita ;  aftor> 
waida  It  wm  eaBed  CWfttie,  or  *tbe  cohwy,**  wbanea  thetewi  Qinfefc   (JfiyVo.XVn.) 
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the  amUticras  GIotIs,*  who  raled  over  the  tribe  at  Toumai  was  the 
moat  powerful.  Being  joined  by  the  tribe  at  Gambraj,  he  made 
war  upon  thelaat  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul;  enlarged 
his  territory  by  eonqnest,  and  establi^ed  his  capital  at  Soissons.* 
(A.  D.  484.)  At  a  later  period  he  transferred  the  seat  of  sovereignty 
to  Paris;'  (A.  D.  494)  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  511,  nearly 
the  half  of  modem  France,  embracing  that  portion  north  of  the  Loire, 
was  comprised  in  the  monarchy  of  which  ho  is  the  reputed  foander.*> 

41.  Glovis,  like  many  of  the  barbarian  diiefs  of  that  period,  was 
%  Dominal  convert  to  Ghristianity ;  and  being  the  first  of  his  nation 
who  embraced  the  orthodox  faith,  he  received  from  the  Gaulish 
clergy  the  Utle  of  most  Ohristian  king,  which  has  been  retained  by 
bis  soccessors  to  the  presait  day.  But  his  religion,  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  seems  to  have  exerted  no  inflnoice  in  restraining  the  natural 
feroeity  and  blood  thirstiness  of  his  disposition,  as  all  the  rival  mon- 
arehfl  or  chieftains  whom  he  could  conquer  or  entrap  were  sacrificed 
to  his  jealousy  and  ambition.  He  put  to  death  with  his  own  hand 
moat  of  his  relations,  and  then,  pretending  to  repent  of  his  barbari* 
ty,  he  offered  his  protection  to  all  who  had  escaped  the  massacre, 
hopiiig  thus  to  discover  if  any  survived,  that  he  might  rid  himself 
ef^emalso. 

42.  The  descendants  of  Glovis,  who  are  called  Merovingians,  firom 
their  supposed  founder,  reigned  over  the  Franks  for  nearly  two  cen- 
tmries  and  a  half;  but  the  repulsive  annals  of  this  long  and  barba- 
rous period  are  one  tissue  of  perfidy  and  crime.  It  was  usually  the 
first  act  of  a  monarch,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to  put  to  dea^  bis 
brothers,  uncles,  and  nephews ;  and  thus  consanguinity  generally  led 
to  the  most  deadly  and  fatal  enmity.  These  murders  so  thinned  the 
race  of  Clovifl  as  often  to  produce  the  reign  of  kings  under  age ; 

1.  SM#MM,  (BooBb-tong)  now  a  fbrtlfled  town  on  the  ri rer  Atone,  sixty-eight  mllei  north- 
mUL  fhoiii  Paris,— ADdently  A^eiotfitiiMiK,— was  a  etty  of  the  Sus»s6tu§^  In  Belgic  Gaol,  whieh 
toibmitted  to  JaUua  CSBiar.  Here  Clovls  oxtingiUshed  the  last  remains  of  the  Western  empire 
by  Ms  tietory  over  the  Roman  general  Sy&grios.  The  town  then  became  the  capital  of  the 
Frsaka,  and,  afterwards,  of  a  kingdom  of  Its  own  name,  In  the  sixth  and  serenth  centuries. 
(JKi/No.  XIIL) 

9.  PmrUty  the  metropolis  of  Prance,  Is  sttoated  on  the  river  Seine,  (sane)  one  hundred  and 
ten  mllee  ftom  Its  mouth,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south-east  from  London.  When 
Gaad  was  tavaded  by  Julius  CsMar,  Paris,  then  called  Lutitia^  was  the  chief  tows  of  the 
Belgic  tribe  of  the  Potm' #£,— whence  the  city  derives  Its  modem  name.  It  was  at  Lat^tia 
I  the  Apostate  was  ealiDtod  emperor  by  his  soldiers.    (Jtfi^  No.  XIII.) 


a.  IbeBMDiB  oomipiloB  of  Ghlodwigi  oivIn  modan  Owuiaii,  Ludwlg;  ta  modem  Fnudk 

b.  See  Jfkuttria^  Notei  p.  S^ 
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and  eyentually  the  eoatom  wa«  established  of  electii^  reg^its  or 
guardians  for  them,  who,  bj  exercising  the  royal  fanctiooB  durlpg  the 
minority  of  their  wards,  acquired  a  power  above  that  of  the  monaroh 
himself.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invaaioQ  of  Franoe,  Charke 
Martel,  the  guardian  of  the  nominal  sovereign,  governed  Franoe  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke.  His  son  Pepin  succeeded  him, 
and  during  tiie  minority  of  his  royal  ward,  the  imbeoile  Ghilderic 
III.,  wielded  the  power,  without  assuming  the  name  and  honors  of 
royalty  j  but  at  length,  in  752,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  obtained  a 
decree  of  pope  Zachary  in  his  &vor,  dethroned  tiie  lafit  of  the  Mcaro- 
vii^ian  kings,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  nation,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carloviogian  dynasty. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  popes  first  exercised  the  authority 
of  enthroning  and  dethroning  kings.  ^ 

43.  Of  the  reign  and  the  character  of  Pepin  we  know  little,  ex- 
cept that  he  exhibited  a  profound  deference  for  the  pnetfthood,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  with  the  former  Gkrman  allies  of  tbe 
Franks ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  768,  there  was  ao 
portion  of  G-aul  that  was  not  subject  to  the  French  mooarehy.  He 
di^  iddd  his  kingdom  between  hb  two  sons,  Charles  the  elder,  usaally 
called  Charlemagne,  and  Carloman  the  younger ;  to  the  former  of 
whom  he  bequeathed  the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
latter,  the  eastern^  but  as  Carloman  died  soon  afiier,  (Siarles  stripped 

J.  The  IVequeat  aUnalons  made  in  hUtoiy  to  p$9al  auUioiitjr  ftod  p«i>al  mtpttguej^  twmAoi 

necessary  some  explanAUon  of  the  growth  of  the  papal  power. 

Ibe  word  pope  ooraes  ttom  the  Greek  word  paptu,  and  signifies  father,  fn  tlhe  early  ftnoa  of 
Chff  stianliy  tbia  appellation  waa  giTon  to  all  Chiiatian  prieeta ;  but  during  muj  centorlM  pMt 
it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  whom  the  Roman  Catholica  look  upon  as  the 
oommon  fhther  of  all  Christians. 

Roman  OaUiollea  believe  that  Jeans  CAurist  conatlCDted  St  Peter  the  chief  ptster  lo  waiek 
over  his  whole  flock  here  on  earth— that  ho  is  to  have  siicceasors  to  the  end  of  thne— and  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  elected  by  the  eardituda  or  chief  of  the  Romiah  cleiigy,  are  his  legitimate 
successors,  ix>pc«s  or  fathers  of  the  church,  who  have  power  imd  JurisdicUon  over  all  Chrlatiana, 
In  order  to  preserve  unity  and  purity  of  ftiilh,  doctrine,  and  worship. 

During  a  long  period  alTcr  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome,  the  blshopa  of  Rome 
were  merely  fathers  of  the  Ckurck^  and  possessed  no  temporal  power.  It  was  customaqr« 
however,  to  cnnsnU  the  pope  in  temporal  matters ;  and  the  powerful  Pepin  found  do  difficulty 
In  obtaining  a  papal  decision  in  fiivor  of  dethroning  the  imbeoile  Childerlc,  and  inducing  the 
pope  to  come  to  Paris  to  officiate  at  his  coronation.  Soon  after,  in  755,  Pepin  iuveated  the 
pope  with  the  exarchute  of  Raven'  na ;  and  it  is  at  this  point — the  anion  of  temporal  and 
sph-itttal  Jurisdiction— that  the  proper  history  of  the  papacy  begins.  Charlemagne  and  sue* 
coeding  princes  added  other  provinces  to  the  papal  government ;  but  a  long  straggle  for  au- 
premacy  followed,  between  the  popes  and  the  German  emperors ;  and  under  the  pontificate 
oC  Gregoiy  VIL,  towarda.4he  «laae ef  ike  etoveatk  oMftnTi  tt^  oliiiiia  of  Ihe  RMitti, penttfTa 
to  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  were  boldly  —loit  u  UM  ktiii  ef  thef»- 
Utlcal  system  of  the  papacy. 
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his  brotlier's  iridow  and  children  of  their  inkeritancej  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions. 

44.  The  first  acts  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  showed  the  warrior 
ea^  for  conquest ;  for,  advancing  with  an  army  beyond  the  Loire/ 
he  compeUed  the  Aquitdnians,  who  had  been  subdued  by  Pepin,  but . 
had  since  revolted,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  His  next  enemies 
were  the  Saxons,  who  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north-east,  and 
whoee  territories  extended  along  the  German  ocean  from  the  Elbe* 
to  the  Rhine.  While  all  the  other  German  tribes  had  adopted 
Christianity,  the  Saxons  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers ; 
and  it  was  both  the  desire  of  chastising  their  repeated  aggressions, 
and  iiie  merit  to  be  derived  from  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
that  led  Charlemagne  to  declare  war  against  these  fierce  barbari- 
aasL     (A.  D.  772.) 

45.  His  first  irruption  into  the  Saxon  territory  was  successful ;  for 
he  destroyed  the  pagan  idols,  received  hostages,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wesar'  concluded  an  advantageous  peace.  But  the  free  spirit  of 
the  Saxons  was  not  quelled :  again  and  again  they  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  fiunous  Witikind,  a  hero  worthy  of  being  the 
rival  of  Charlemagne ;  and  the  war  continued,  with  occasional  inter- 
mption,  during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years.  At  length,  however, 
peaoe  was  granted  to  Witikind,  who  received  baptism,  Charlemagne 
himaelf  acting  as  sponsor ;  and  Saxony  submitted  to  the  Frankish 
institntions,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Christianity.  A  few  years 
later  the  Saxon  youth,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  previous  con- 
flicts, arose  in  rebellion,  but  they  were  eventually  subjugated, 
(A.  D.  804,)  when  ten  thousand  of  their  number  were  transported 
into  the  country  of  the  Franks,  where  they  were  gradually  merged 
mto  the  nation  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
ravages  of  these  Saxon  wars  that  the  north  of  Germany  passed  from 
barbarism  to  civilisation ;  for  monasteries,  churches,  and  bishoprics, 
immediately  sprung  up  in  the  path  of  the  conquerors ;  and  although 

L  tbe  Ltif^  Oooar)  (andenUy  Liger\  ts  the  principal  river  of  France,  through  the  central 
part  of  which  it  flows,  In  a  W.  dirocUon  to  the  Atlantic.  Its  baain  comprises  nearly  one-rourth 
part  of  the  ktaigdoin.  Tfafe  Lofre  was  the  northern  boondary  of  tho  country  of  the  AguitAnianf, 
Ike  eartjr  seat  of  the  empire  of  Chariemagne  was  therefore  north  of  the  Loire.    {JUap 

vo.  xni.) 

8l  ne  JSa«,  (andently  M'lit^  rising  In  the  moontalns  of  Bohemia,  flows  north-west 
thraqgh  central  Borope,  and  enters  the  German  ocean,  or  North  sea,  at  the  southern  eitremity 
of  Deamark.  Tlds  stream  was  the  oastemmost  extent  of  the  Germanic  expeditions  of  the  Ro- 
xomm.    (Jir«r!Co.XVn.) 

S.  Tlie  Weser^  (anciently  Vimr' gia;)  a  river  of  Germany,  enters  the  north  sea  between  tho 
Eaie  OA  the  east  and  the  Ems  oo  the  west.    {Map  No.  XYII.) 
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the  religion  which  they  planted  was  superfk^ial  and  corrupt,  th^  at 
least  diffused  some  respect  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

46.  Soon  afber  the  oommencement  of  the  Saxon  wars,  Charle- 
magne found  another,  but  less  foroudable  enemy,  in  the  Lomharda 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  king  had  given  protection  to  the  widow  of 
Carloman,  the  deceased  brother  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  required 
pope  Adrian  to  anoint  her  sons  as  kings  of  the  Franks ;  and  upon 
Adrian^s  refusal,  he  threatened  to  carry  war  into  his  little  territory 
of  a  few  square  miles  around  Rome.  Tho  pope  demanded  aid  from 
Charlemagne,  who^  assembling  his  warriors  at  Geneva,^  crossed  the. 
Alps  into  Italy  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king,  De8id)6rins,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Pavia,'  whidi,  after  a  siege  of  six 
months,  surrendered.  Desid^rius  became  prisoner,  and  was  aent  to 
end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  while  Charlemagne,  placing  Ibe  iron 
crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head,  caused  himself  to  be  .pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy.     (774.) 

47.  A  few  years  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, Charlemagne  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Catalonia,*  to  aid  him  against 
the  Moham'  medans.  (677-8.)  Pampeh'ina^  and  Saragos'  sa*  vrere 
dismantled,  and  the  Arab  princes  of  that  region  swjore  fealty  to  the 
conqueror,  but  on  the  return  of  Charlemagne  aoroas  the  PyreBeaa, 
his  rear  guard  was  attacked  in  the  famous  pass  of  RopoesvaUea,*  and 

1.  Oenevoj  deecribed  by  Cmu  m  being  "•  tbe  frontier  town  of  tke  AIlobr6giaB0,''  n|aii|i  Uf 
aneiaDt  name.  It  la  on  the  Bhone,  at  the  soatb-weetern  extremity  of  tho  Lake  of  Geneva, 
(aneientty  lAmam' »««),  and  la  the  most  populons  dty  of  Swiixerlaiul.  In  the  year  496  n  was 
taken  by  the  Biu^uii'  diani,  and  beearae  tb^  oapitid.  It  aasrwoida  belonged,  aoooBMlvety,  lo 
the  Ob'  trogotha  and  Franks,  and  also  to  the  second  kingdom  of  Bnr'  gundy.  On  the  taXL  of  the 
latter  It  was  govened  by  lis  own  blabops;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Kefbrmation  the  bishops 
were  eip^led,  akid  Genera  beeanse  a  repubUe.    («afepa  Mo.  XIV.  and  ICVIL) 

8.  PAvifl,  (anciently  7^«nm,)  Is  situated  on  the  Tielno  (aadent^  Tteinus,}  north  of  the  Fo, 
and  twenty  miles  south  from  Milan.  P&via  has  sustained  many  sieges,  but  Is  principally  dw- 
Ui«aiahedftMrttaegveatbataeftnightlnlttTldaityFeb.S4th,ld8S.   8eep.3ai7.    C^o^Ho.XVII.) 

3.  Cat^&*ia  was  the  north-weetem  province  of  Spahi.  It  was  auooesaively  tntJb^^en  to  the 
.Romans,  Gotfaa,  and  Moors ;  but  in  the  8th  and  9lh  centuries,  in  connection  with  the  a4}olning 
Ffench  provinoe  of  Rous'  aUlon,  it  became  an  independent  Slate,  auiyeet  to  the  ooonta  or  aatk 
of  Barcelona.    (Afaj»  Xo.  XUL) 

4.  PampelknA,  a  fortiiled  city  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been  boUt  by  Pookpey  after  the  dt- 
Mi  ef  SertorioB,  (see  p.  1760  is  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Pyvenees,  wid  forty  mllaa  ftom 
this  Bay  of  Biscay.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdohi,  now  provLnoe,  of  Narajre.    (JrvNo,ZlIU 

5.  SarugM'  so,  (andenOy  Cmtmr  At^uaU).  situated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  £bro,  (audently 
Ihirusy)  is  elghty-eeveo  mUea  southreaat  from  Pampeliina.  It  is  a  very  ancient  oit|^  and  i« 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phosnidans  or  Oarthaglnians.  Julius  CaMar  greatly  eulwnpad 
it,  and  Augustus  gave  It  the  name  of  CsBaar  Augusta,  with  the  prlvUegee  of  »  free  eolony. 
(Map  No.  XIIJ.) 

a  Mcneesv^iet  {M^m'-aa^al)  IsaboQt  twenty  miles  Dorth-ea«tftt>m  Piaa4>eluna.  iJi^f  HewXIIL) 
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entirely  out  to  pieees.  Voevj  and  &ble  bare  conbmed  to  render 
memorable  a  defeat  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  details. 

48.  After  Charlemagne  had  extended  his  empire  over  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  minor  oonqnests  easily  fdlowed ;  and  many  of 
the  other  snrrouiding  nations,  or  rather  tribes,  fell  under  his  power, 
or  solicited  his  protection.  Thus  the  domini<Mi  of  the  Franks  pene- 
trated into  Hungary,  and  adyanced  upon  the  Danube  as  far  as  th6 
frontierB  of  the  Greek  empire.  A  conspiracy  in  Rome  having  forced 
iiie  pope  to  sedc  the  protection  of  Charlanagne,  in  the  year  800 
the  latter  visited  Rome  in  person  to  punish  the  evil  doers.  While 
he  was  there  attending  services  in  St.  Peter^s  Ohurch,  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival,  the  gratified  pontiff  placed  upon  his  head  a  crown  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  formula  observed  for  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
amid  the  aeolamations  of  the  people,  saluted  him  by  the  titles  of 

.Emperor  and  Augustus.  This  act  was  considered  as  indicating  the 
reviral  of  the  Smpire  of  the  West,  after  an  interruption  of  about 
three  centuries. 

49.  Charlemagne,  a  king  of  the  German  Franks,  was  thus  seated 
<m  the  Arone  of  the  Csesars.  Nor  was  the  circumstance  of  his  re- 
oeiring  the  imperial  crown  unimportant,  as  by  the  act  he  declared 
hhnaelf  tbe  representative  of  the  ancient  Roman  civilisation,  and  not 
of  the  barbarism  of  ito  destroyers.  In  Italy,  Charlemagne  sought 
taehers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  puMie  schools  throughout 
his  dominions:  he  encouraged  literature,  and  attempted  to  revive 
eommerce ;  and  his  capitel  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle'  he  so  adorned  with 
sumptuous  edifioes,  palaces,  churches,  bridges,  and  monumento  of  art, 
as  to  ^ve  it  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  city.  By  the  wisdom  of 
his  laws,  and  the  energy  whicL  he  displayed  in  executing  them,  he 
esteibliidied  order  and  regularity,  and  gave  protection  to  ail  parte  of 
his  empire.  But  with  all  the  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  his  private 
life  was  not  liree  from  ihe  stain  of  licentiousness ;  and  where  his 
ambition  led  him  he  was  unsparing  of  blood.  He  caused  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  imprisoned  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  in  one  day,  as 
a  terrible  example  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  an  act  of  retribution 
i^T  an  amy  whioh  he  had  lost;  and  as  a  right  of  conquest  he  de- 
Bonnced  the  penalty  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism,  or 
vho  even  eat  flesh  during  Lent.     Still  his  long  reign  is  a  brilliant 

L  .StoJaQfciyrffa  (oVMA^fif')  tke  fiivorit*  raridence  of  OiMlBniN^  is  in  oM  «iiA 
iwS  Iwlll  flUj  of  RniHlaa  Gcnnany,  w«tt  of  tlie  RhiDe,  and  ierwti'^lsht  mUet  «Mt  tHm 
»H«i.    (Jli9#No.Xni.iBdXVIL) 
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period  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages ; — tiie  more  interesting,  from 
the  preceding  ohaos  of  discH-der,  and  the  disgraoes  and  miseries  which 
followed  it ; — ^resembling  the  course  of  a  meteor  that  leaves  the  dark- 
ness still  more  dreary  as  it  disappears. 

50.  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne  were  miequal  to  the  task  of 
preserving  the  empire  which  he  had  formed,  and  it  speedily  fell 
asunder  by  its  own  weight  To  the  mutual  antipathies  of  different 
races,--^the  German  on  the  one  side,  including  the  Franks,  knit  to- 
gether by  their  old  Teutonic  tongue, — and  .the  nation  of  mingled 
Gallic,  Roman,  and  Barbarian  origin,  on  the  other,  which  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  gave  to  their  own  countiy  the 
appellation  France, — ^was  added  the  rivalry  of  the  Oarlovingian 
princes;  and  about  thirty. years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(A.  D.  814),  at  the  dose  of  a  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  the 
empire  was  divided  among  his  descendants,  and  out  of  it  were  con- 
stituted the  separate  kingdoms, — France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
(A.  D.  843.)' 

51.  The  motive  that  led  the  Oarlovingian  princes  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unnatural  wars  with  each  other,  was  the  repeated  invasion 
of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Germany  by  piratical  adventurers  from 
the  north,  called  Northmen  or  Banes,  a  l»ranch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
race,  who,  issuing  from  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  annually  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, — and,  by  hasty  incur- 
sions, even  pillaged  the  cities  fiur  in  the  interior.  During  more  than 
a  century  these  Northern  pirates  continued  to  devastate  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe,  particularly  infesting  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France. 

52.  In  the  meantime  central  Europe  became  a  prey  to  the  Hun- 
garians, a  warlike  Tartarian  tribe,  whose  untamed  ferocity  recalled 
the  memory  of  At'  tila.  The  Saracens  also,  masters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, kept  the  coasts  of  It^ly  in  constant  alarm,  and  twice  in- 
sulted and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Borne.  Amid  the  tumult  and 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  European  society  was  undergoing  a 
change,  from  the  absolutism  of  imperial  authority  to  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  dukedoms,  having  little  more  than  a  nominal  de- 
pendence upon  the  reigning  princes.  Power  was  transferred  from 
the  palace  of  the  king  to  the  castle  of  the  baron ;  and  for  a  time 
European  history, — that  of  France  in  particular — is  occupied  with 
the  annals  of  an  intriguing,  feustious,  aspiring  nobility,  rather  than 

a.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  Aug.  lltb,  SI3. 
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with  those  of  monarchs  and  the  people.  From  the  confusion  inci- 
dent to  such  a  state  of  society  we  turn  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Britain,  where,  a  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  the  immortal  Alfred  arose,  drove  back  the  tide  of  bar- 
barian conquest,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  have  rendered  England  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

53.  We  have  mentioned  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Saxon  tribes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces        ^jj^ 

of  Britain.  After  having  extirpated  the  ancient  British  kngush 
population,  or  driven  it  into  Cornwall  and  Wales  on  the  "'''**^- 
western  side  of  the  island,  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons, under  the  common  name  of  Anglo  Saxons,  established  in  England 
seven  independent  kingdoms,  which  are  known  in  history  as  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy.  The  intricate  details,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  them,  of  the 
history  of  these  kmgdoms,  are  uninteresting  and  unimportant ;  and 
from  the  period  of  the  first  inroads  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  872,  the  chronicles  of 
Britain  present  us  with  the  names  of  numerous  kings,  the  dates  of 
many  battles,  and  frequent  revolutions  attended  with  unimportant 
results ; — ^the  history  of  all  which  is»  in  great  part  conjectural,  and 
gives  us  little  insight  into  individual  or  national  character. 

54.  It  appears  that  about  the  year  507  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  monk  Augustine,  accompanied  by  forty 
missionaries,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  pope  Gregory  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Britons.  The  new  faith,  such  as  it  pleased  the  church 
to  promulgate,  being  received  cordially  by  the  kings,  descended  from 
them  to  their  subjects,  and  was  established  without  persecution,  and 
without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  single  martyr.  The  religious 
zeal  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  recorded  that,  during  the  Heptarchy,  ten  kings 
and  eleven  queens  laid  aside  the  crown  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
monastic  life. 

55.  In  the  year  827  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy were  united  in  one  great  State  by  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West 
Saxons,  an  ambitious  warrior,  who  exhibits  some  points  of  compari- 
son with  his  illustrious  cotemporary  Charlemagne,  at  whose  court  he 
had  spent  twelve  years  of  his  early  life.  •  The  Saxon  union,  under  the 
firm  administration  of  Egbert,  promised  friture  tranquillity  to  the  in* 
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habitants  of  Britain  ;  but  scarcely  had  a  regular  government  been  es- 
tablished when  the  piratical  Scandinavians,  known  in  France  under 
the  name  of  Normans,  and  in  England  by  that  of  Danes,  landed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  with  'Eg- 
bert at  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
ships,  carrying  off  all  the  portable  wealth  of  the  district.  (A.  D.  833.) 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  in  England; 
and  they  continued  to  plunder  the  coasts  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

56.  From  the  death  of  Egbert  in  838,  to  the  accession  of  Alfred 
the  Oreat  in  871,  the  throne  of  England  was  occT:^i«d  1^  four  Saxon 
princes  ;^  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  like  the  oorresponding  one 
in  French  history,  is  filled  with  the  disastrous  invasions  of  the  Danes.^ 
In  the  course  of  a  sbgle  year  nine  sanguinary  battles  were  fought 
between  the  Saxons  and  their  invaders ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  bat- 
tles king  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which  caused  his  death. 
(871-2.)  His  brother  Alfred,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  llie 
numerous  bloody  battles  fought  by  his  brother ;  but  on  his  accession 
he  found  nearly  half  the  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  the  Danes ; 
and  within  six  years  the  almost  innumerable  swarms  of  these  in- 
vaders struck  such  terror  into  the  English,  that  Alfred,  who  strove  to 
assemble  an  army,  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  war- 
riors. 

57.  Obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensugns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  under 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  cottage  of  a 
goatherd,  known  only  to  his  host,  and  regarded  by  his  hostess  as  an 
inferior,  and  occasionally  intrusted  by  her  with  the  menial  duties  of 
the  household.  It  is  said  that,  as  he  was  one  day  trimming  his  ar- 
rows by  the  fire-side,  she  desired  him  to  wat<A  some  cakes  that  were 
baking,  and  that  when,  forgetting  his  trust,  he  suffered  thorn  to  burn, 
she  severely  upbraided  him  for  his  n^lect.  Afterwards,  retiring 
with  a  few  faithful  Mlowers  to  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  he 
built  there  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  occasional  successful  sallies 
upon  the  Danes,  who  knew  not  from  what  quarter  the  blow  oame. 
While  his  very  existence  was  unsuq)ected  by  the  enemy,  under  the 

a.  EtbelwoU;  Ethelbald,  Ethdbert,  and  Ethelred. 

b.  Aft  the  term  Jformans  wa«  at  a  laler  period  exclusively  appropriabed  to  that  branch  of  tha 
ScandinaTians  which  settled  In  Normandy,  we  shall  follow  the  English  writers  afid  apply  tht 
term  Danes  to  thoee  barbarians  of  the  same  family  who  so  long  raTaged  the  English  coasta. 
It  should  act  be  fbrgotten  by  the  reader  that  the  Saxons  also  were  ofScaiirilMvlin.  origlbi. 
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disgaise  of  a  harper  he  visited  their  camp,  -where  his  mnsical  skill 
obtained  fbr  him  a  welcome  reception,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
tent  of  the  Banish  prince,  G-uthrum.  Here  he  spent  three  days,  wit- 
nessed the  supme  security  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  examined  the 
camp  and  its  approaches,  and  then  went  to  meet  his  countrymen,  for 
whom  he  had  appointed  a  gathering  in  Selwood  forests 

58.  The  Saxons,  inspired  with  new  life  and  courage  at  the  sight 
of  their  beloved  prince,  whom  they  had  supposed  dead,  fell  upon  the 
unsuspecting  Danes,  and  cut  nearly  all  of  them  to  pieces.  (A.  J).  878.) 
Gnthrum,  and  the  small  band  of  followers  who  escaped,  were  soon 
besieged  in  a  fortress,  where  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  that 
were  offered  them.  Quthrum  embraced  Christianity;  the  greater 
part  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  on  the  lands  that  were  assigned 
them,  where  they  soon  intermingled  with  the  Saxons ;  while  the  more 
turbulent  spirits  went  to  join  new  swarms  of  their  countrymen  in 
their  ravages  upon  the  French  and  German  coasts.  The  shores  of 
England  were  unvisited,  during  several  years,  by  the  enemy,  and 
Alfred  employed  the  interval  of  repose  in  organizing  the  future  de- 
fence of  his  kingdom.  In  early  life  he  had  visited  Italy,  and  seein 
the  Greek  and  Boman  galleys,  which  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  Danish  unarmed  vessels,  that  were  fitted  only  for  transport. 
Alfred  now  formed  a  navy ;  and  his  vessels  never  met  those  of  the 
Danes  without  the  certain  destruction  of  the  latter. 

59.  The  Danes,  however,  who  had  settled  in  England,  still  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the  acknowledged  sov- 
ereignty of  Alfred  did  not  extend  over  any  of  the  countries  north- 
ward of  the  city  of  London, — and  fifteen  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Guthrum,  Hastings,  another  celebrated  Danish  chief,  threatened  to 
deprive  the  English  king  of  the  limited  possessions  which  he  still  re- 
tained. After  having  plundered  all  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
Hastings  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  and  spreading  his  forces  over  the  country,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  (A.  D.  893.)  The  Danes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  England  joined  him ;  but  they  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  eventually  Hastings  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  taking  back 
with  him  the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  Danish  population,  from  the 
English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  whole 
of^England  no  longer  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Al- 
fred, although  his  power  over  the  Danish  population  in  the  northern 

fl.  At  Brixton  oQtbelKmlen  of  Om  forest,  In  WUtaUrs.   WattblrelBoastofSomerseU 
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part  of  the  kingdom  was  still  little  more  than  nominal.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  twentj-nine  years  and  a-half,  having  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy.     (A.  D.  901.) 

60.  To  Alfred  the  English  ascribe  the  origin  of  many  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  nation^s  prosperity  and 
renown.  As  the  founder  of  the  English  navy,  he  planted  the  seeds 
of  the  maritime  power  of  England :  with  him  arose  the  grandeur 
and  prosperity  of  London,  the  place  of  the  assembling  of  the  national 
parliament  or  body  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  burghers,  or  depu- 
ties from  the  English  burghs,  or  associations  of  freemen  :  he  made  a 
collection  of  the  Saxon  laws,  to  which  he  added  others  framed  or 
sanctioned  by  himself;  he  reformed  the  Saxon  division  of  the  country 
into  counties  and  shires ;  divided  the  citizens  into  corporations  of 
tens  and  hundreds,  with  a  regular  system  of  inspection  and  police, 
in  which  equals  exercised  a  supervision  over  equals ;  and  in  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  of  settling  controversies,  we  trace  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  glory  of  the  English  judiciary — ^the  trial  by  jury.  The 
cultivation  of  letters,  which  had  been  interrupted  at  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  then  barbarous  Saxons,  was  revived  by  Alfred,  who  was, 
himself,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  kingdom :  he  founded  schools 
at  Oxford — ^the  germ  of  the  celebrated  university  of  that  name ; 
and  he  set  aside  a  considerable  portion  of  his  revenues  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  character  of  Alfred  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation ;  and  in  the  details  of  ' 
his  private  life  we  cannot  discover  a  vice,  or  even  a  fisiult,  to  stain  or 
sully  the  spotleseness  of  his  reputation. 
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Oniour  or  ran  CnvaAnKs.- 13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jenisalem.  General  expectation  of  the  ap- 
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Constantinople.  His  propoaals  spumed  by  the  crusaders.— 16.  Number  of  the  cmaaders  eol- 
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BMich  to  Syria.  [Doril»'  um.]— 19.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Antioch.  The  Persian  and 
IWrish  boats  defeated  before  the  town.— SO.  Civil  ware  among  the  Turks.  The  caliph  of  Egypt 
takss  aerosnlem.  Proposal  to  n^ite  his  forces  with  tbe  Christians  r^ected.— SI.  March  of  the 
cranders  to  Jerusalem.  [Mt  Lib'  anus.  Trip'  oIL  Tyre.  Acre.  Ctesar^a.]  TnuwporU  of 
tte  Christians  on  the  first  view  of  the  city.  Attack,  and  repulse.— 22.  Capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Ada  of  TenenUon  and  worriiip.  Receptton  given  to  Peter  tbe  Hermit  His  ultimate  fatOh— 
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Bkfaard  eonclades  a  truce  with  Saladin.  [Ascalon.] — ?7.  The  Fourth  Crusade,  led  by  Boni- 
fiMe.  Tbe  craeaderB  take  Zarn,  and  conquer  Constantinople.  No  benefit  to  Palestine.  [Mont- 
aoRot.  Zara.]— 8B.  The  Firra  Ceosadb.  Partial  snooesses,  and  final  ruin,  of  the  expedition. 
[Damietta.]  Expedition  of  the  German  emperor,  Frederic  II.  Treaty  with  the  sultan,  by 
wWcfa  Jemsalem  is  yMded  to  the  Christians.    Jerusalem  again  taken  by  the  sultan,  but  re- 


99.  Cotemporary  events  in  northern  Asia.  Taetar  Conquxstb  in  Asia  and  in  Europe. 
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i«rtke< 
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1.  Our  Ust  reference  to  the  hlstorj  of  England.  The  preaeot  oontlnoation.— S.  Condition  of 
Enolard  xwrzK  the  dbatb  or  ALrRsn.  England  durlog  the  reign  of  Etholred  11.  Maaaacre 
of  the  Danes.  EfRscta  of  thla  Impolitic  meaaure.  Canute.  Becall  of  Ethelred.  Edmund 
Ironside.  Canute  sole  monarch.— 3.  Hia  conciliatory  policy.  His  vast  possessions.  Character 
of  hla  administration  of  the  goTemment.— 4.  Harold  and  Hardlcanute.  The  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confesaor.  Eventa  that  dialorbed  hia  reign.  Acoesalon  of  Harold.  The  Normxm 
Conquest.  [Sussex.  Haatli^.]— 5.  Gradual  conquest  of  all  England.  Wllliam*s  treatment 
of  hla  conquered  subjecta.— G.  The  feudal  system  in  England.  The  Doomsday  Booic.  Saxons 
and  Normaaa.-— 7.  Reigns  of  William  Roftia,  ibd  Henry  L— 8.  Usurpation  and  reign  of  Stephen. 
Henry  n.  [Planta(^et.]~0.  Heary*s  extensile  possessions.  Rkduction  op  Irk£.akd.  [His- 
tory of  IralaBd.]  The  troublea  of  Henry's  refgn.->10.  Belgn  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hearted.— 1 1. 
Reign  of  John,  sumamed  Lackland.  Loea  of  his  continental  posaeesions.  Quarrels  with  the 
pope:— with  the  baroaa.  Magna  CkarUu  CItII  war,  and  death  of  John.— IS.  The  long  re!gn 
of  Hemy  HI.  His  dIfBculUes  with  the  barons.  First  germs  of  popular  representation.  13. 
The  rslsn  of  Edward  I.  BxmjvaAnov  or  Wales.  [History  of  Wales.}— 14.  Relations  lie- 
tween  England  and  Scotland.  The  princess  Margaret.- 15.  Baliol  and  Bruce,  Beginning  of 
th»  Scottish  wars.  Submission  of  Baliol.  [Dnnbar.l— 16.  William  Wallace  recovers  Scot* 
land,  but  ia  defeated  at  Falkirk.  [BtWing.  Fa)k1rk.]  Fate  of  Wallace.— 17.  Robert  Brueia 
crowned  king  of  Scotland.    Edward  11.  defeated  by  him.    [Scone.    Bannockbum.] 

18.  Northern  natlona  of  Europe  during  this  period.  Wars  between  the  Moors  and  Chilatiazia 
in  the  Spanish  pdnlnaula.    Final  overtbrow  of  the  Saracen  power  In  the  peninsula. 

1.  OOMPLBTE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  BONDS  OF  SOCIETY. 1.  The  tefflth 

century  brings  ns  to  the  central  period  of  what  has  been  denomi- 

luited  the  Middle  Ages.     The  history  of  the  known  world  presents 

T  «^„-.r«r«»  *  greater  confusion  and  discordance  of  materials  at  thii 

I.  OONPUSION        ® 

OF  HI0TOBJO  than  at  any  preceding  epoch ;  for  at  this  time  we  have 
MATBRiAis.  jaeither  a  great  empire,  like  the  Grecian,  the  Persian,  or 
the  Boman ;  nor  any  great  simultaneous  movement,  like  the  mighty 
tide  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  to  serve  as  the  starting  and  the  re^ 
turning  point  for  our  researches,  and  to  give,  by  its  prominence,  a 
sort  of  unity  to  ootemporaneous  history ;  but  on  every  side  we  see 
States  falling  into  dissolution ;  the  masses  breaking  into  fragments  ; 
dukes,  counts,  and  lords,  renouncing  their  allegiaooe  to  kings  aad 
emperors ;  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  declaring  their  independence  ; 
and,  amid  a  general  dissolution  of  the  bonds  oi  society,  we  find 
almost  universal  anarchy  prevailing. 

2.  In  the  East,  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  the  mighty  colossus  of 
Mussulman  dominion,  was  broken  ;  the  Saracens  were  no  longer  ob- 

n  THB  J®^^  ®^  terror  to  all  their  neighbors,  and  the  frequent 
8A&A0EN  revolutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad,*  the  central  seat 
voKU).      ^£  |.|jg  religion  of  the  prophet,  had  ceased  to  have  any 

1.  Bagdad,  a  famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,— long  the  chief  seat  of  Moslem  power  in  Aai% 
—the  capital  of  the  Eastern  caliphate,  and  of  the  scientifio  world  during  the  "  Dark  Aj[«b,**  to 
aUvated  on  the  river  Tigris,  alxtj^eight  miles  nortb  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  caliph  Al-Bfanaour,  A.  D.  763,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  priM^ 
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influence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
ceatorj,  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  separated  themselves  from  their 
Eastern  bre<3uren,  and  made  Cor'  dora'  the  seat  of  their  dommion ; 
and  little  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  (A.  D.  1031) 
the  dirision  of  the  Western  Cali|^ate  into  a  great  number  of  small 
principalities,  whiofa  were  weakened  by  civil  dissensions,  contributed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  penimsula.  Soon  after  the  defection  of  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
an  independent  Saracen  monarchy  had  arisen  in  Africa  proper :  this 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  new  dynasties  in  Egypt, 
Khorassan',*  and  Persia ;  and  eventually,  in  the  tenth  century,  we 
find  the  Caliphate  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  States,  whose 
annals^  gathered  from  oriental  writers,  furnish,  amid  a  labyrinth  of 
almost  unknown  names  and  countries,  little  more  than  the  chronology 
of  princes,  with  the  civil  wars,  parricides,  and  fratricides  of  each 
reign.  Such  was  the  condition  of  that  vast  population,  oomprisii^ 
many  nations  and  languages,  which  still  adhered,  although  under  dif- 
ferent Ibrms,  and  with  many  departures  from  the  originals,  to  the 
general  prmciples  of  the  moslem  fail^. 

3.  The  Byzantine  empire  still  continued  to  exist,  but  in  weakness 
and  Qprruption.     "  From  the  age  of  Justin'  ian^^'  says  Gibbon,  **  it 

.  foOj  fonBMd  ool  of  the  raiaB  of  Otoe'  Iphon.  It  was  greatty  enlaivad  ttid  adonMd  hj  the 
gnndaon  of  its  founder,  the  famous  Haroan^al-RaBchld.  It  continned  to  floarlsh,  and  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  leainiiig  and  the  arts  ttll  15258,  when  Hoolaku,  grandson  of  Gengis  Khan, 
lednoed  tbe  eOy  after  a  aiege  of  two  montha,  and  gave  it  Dp  to  plunder  and  maaBacre.  It  is 
aafal  that  the  number  of  the  dain  in  the  city  alone  amounted  to  eight  himdred  thousand.  Since 
that  event  Bagdad  has  witnessed  various  other  sieges  and  revolutions.  It  was  burnt  and 
ptonderad  by  the  ftrodons.Tlmoar  A.  D.  I40I,  who  erected  a  pyramid  of  human  heads  on  Its 
nihia.  In  1637  It  incuned  the  vengeance  of  Amurath  IV.,  tlie  Turkish  sultan,  who  barbarously 
maasBcred  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  that  period  the  once  Illustrious  city,  now 
amnbmim  1«m  than  a  bandied  thousand  hibabitanta,  has  been  degraded  to  the  seat  of  a  Itok- 
iflb  paahalic.  The  rich  merchants  and  the  beautiful  princesses  of  the  Arabian  Tales  have  all 
disappeared ;  but  It  retains  the  tomb  of  the  charming  Zobeide,  the  most  beloved  of  the  wivee 
of  Haroiuhal-Raaehld,  andeanetOl  boaat  of  Its  numerous  gardens  and  well  stocked  baxaara. 

1.  Cor'  i»9Uj  a  dty  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  la  situated  on  the  Guadalquiver,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-flve  milea  eonth-west  from  Madrid.  It  ii»  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, under  whom  it  attained  to  great  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  cltj ,  and  a  seat  of 
learning.  In  573  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  711  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it  after- 
wards became  the  splendid  capital  of  the  ** Caliphate  of  the  West;**  but  with  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  caliphate,  A.  D.  1031,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  Oor'  dova  passed  away. 
Cbr'  dOTu  cofHiaued  to  be  a  separate  Moorish  kingdom  until  the  year  A.  D.  123G,  when  it  was 
taka  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Impolitic  zeal  of  Ferdinand  10.  of  Castile.  It  has 
never  since  recovered  its  previous  prosperity ;  and  its  population  has  diminished  since  the  11th 
eeotnry,  fh>m  five  hundred  thousand  to  less  than  forty  thousand.    {Map  No.  Xltl.) 

S.  Kh9raB$a,n\  (the  **  region  of  the  sun,**)  is  a  province  of  Modem  Persia,  at  the  south-eastern 
axtremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  inhabited  by  Persians  proper,  Tuikmaas,  and  Kurds.  The  f 
Ugion  is  sUU  Moham'  i 
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was  sioking  below  its  former  level :  the  powers  of  destruction  were 
THE     °^^^6  axxtive  than  those  of  improvement ;  and  the  calam- 

BTZANTIN&  ities  of  war  were  imbittered  by  the  more  permanent 
EKPiBx.  g^jjg  ^£  ^jj^Q  ^^^  ecclesiastical  tyranny."*  It  was  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  separated  from  Western  Europe ;  its  re- 
lationS)  both,  of  peace  and  war,  being  chiefly  with  the  Saracens,  who, 
in  the  period  of  their  conquests,  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  and  were 
forming  permanent  establbhments  within  si^t  of  Constantinople. 
Toward  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century,  however,  a  brief  display  of 
vigor  in  the  Byzantine  princes,  Niceph'  orus,  Zimisus,  and  Basil  II., 
repelled  the  Saracens,  and  extended  the  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the 
empire  as  far  south  as  Antiooh,  and  eastward  to  the  eastern  limits 
of  Armenia;  but  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basi^  (1025) 
his  effeminate  successors  were  suddenly  assaulted  by  the  Turks  or 
Turcomans,  a  new  race  of  Tartar  barbarians  of  the  Mussulman  &ith, 
whose  original  seats  were  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  along  the  northern 
boundaries  of  China.  During  the  first  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
theur  leader  Togrul,  (1050)  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Christians  were  sacrificed  to  the  religion  of  the  prophet  His  suc- 
cessor, Alp  Arslan,  the  ^^  valiant  lion,"  reduced  (Georgia*  and  Arme- 
nia, and  defeated  ajid  took  captive  the  Byzantine  emperor  Romans 
Diog'  enes ;  and  succeeding  princes  of  the  Turkish  throne  gathered 
the  fruits  of  a  lasting  conquest  of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Bos'- 
porus  and  Hellespont. 

4.  Turning  to  the  West,  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  the  Carlovingians — Italy,  Germany, 
and  Gaul, — ^we  find  there  but  the  wrecks  of  former  greatness.  In 
Italy,  the  dukes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  leaders  of 

IV.  co!fDf-    ^'^^^^  ^^^  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than  the 

noN  OF     reigning  monarch.     Having  for  a  long  period  perpetu- 

"^^^'      ated  their  dignities  in  their  families,  they  had  become 

in  fact  petty  tyrants  over  their  limited  domains ;  ever  jealous  of  the 

royal  authority,  and  dreading  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  they  oon- 

1.  Georgia  ift  between  the  Cuptan  and  the  Black  Sea,  haviog  drcaasla  on  the  north  and  Ar- 
menia on  the  south.  This  country  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pon^pey,  in  the  year 
65  B.  C.  During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  Greek  em- 
pire and  the  Persians.  In  the  8th  century  a  prince  of  the  Jewish  fomlly  of  the  Bagnit'  ides  e»- 
tabtished  there  a  monarchy  which,  with  few  Interruptions,  continued  In  his  line  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century.  In  1801  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  himself  at 
the  request  of  the  Georgian  prince,  sovereign  of  Georgia. 

a.  Gibbon,  ir.  4. 
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^ired  against  their  sovereign  as  often  as  he  showed  an  inclination  to 
rescae  the  pec^le  from  the  oppressive  ezaotions  of  their  masters.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  eentorj  they  arose  against  Berenger, 
duke  of  Fridli/  who  had  been  proclaimed  king^  and  offered  the 
crown  to  the  prince  of  Bar'  gondy,  who  during  two  years  nnited  the 
gOYemraent  of  Italy  to  that  of  Switzerland.*  (923-925.)  Soon 
abandoning  him,  the  turbtdent  nobles  elevated  to'  the  throne  Hugh, 
count  of  Provence  ;•  and  finally  Italy,  exhausted  by  the  animosities 
and  smuggles  of  the  aristocracy,  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  to  Otho  the  Oreat,  the  Saxon  prince  of  Germany,  who,  in 
the  year  962,  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn'- 
bardy,  and  at  Borne  with  the  golden  crown  of  the  empire. 

5.  Daring  several  sacoeeding  centuries  the  German  emperors  were 
nominally  recognised  as  sovereigns  of  the  greater  part  of  Italy ;  but 
as  they  seldom  oroslBed  the  Alpis^  their  authority  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  mere  shadow.  The  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Borne  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  German  princes ;  and  during  the  quarrels  that 
arose  between  the  Guelfis  and  Ghibellbes,* — ^the  former  the  adherents 
of  Borne,  and  the  latter  of  Germany — Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  While  some  portions  were  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  emperor,  a  large  number  of  the  dukes, 
marquises,  counts,  and  prelates,  residing  in  their  castles  which  they 

L  JWMi  li  aa  Baliaa  provliw»  ai  Um  hMdoT  tbe  Advtat'  to^  wd  at  Um  norUi-autCRi  «- 
iiOBUy  of  Ualy. 

8l  Smtimiamd^  uieieBUy  caUed  Helr^tla,  is  as  inlaiid  and  monntaiiioiu  ooontiy  of  Europe, 
having  Um  Genmn  StaUea  on  the  aoHh  and  eaat.  lialj  on  the  louth,  and  Fianee  on  Uie  weal. 
lottus  Ciewr  reduced  the  HelT^tlans  to  Bubmlasion  15  yean  B.  C. ;  aftor  which  the  Bomana 
SMndedia  it  aerend  floii]iiUi«  eUIaa,  wMch  wen  afterwarda  deatroyed  by  the  barbarians.  In 
ftae  beginntag  of  the  5th  oentary  the  Burgon'  diana  OTemn  the  weatem  part  of  Switierlaad, 
aaMi  lied  iheir  aaala  arood  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the  SaonSb 
Fifty  yean  Jater  the  Aleman'ni  oTemn  the  eastern  part  of  Switaerland,  and  a  great  part  oC 
Germany,  oTerwbelmlng  the  monuments  of  Roman  power,  and  blotting  out  the  Christianity 
vUeh  AaoM  had  planted.  At  theeloae  of  theflOh  oentuiy  the  Aleman'  ni  were  oTorthrown 
by  Olovla^-itke  first  Buigan'dlan  empta«  feU  A.  D.  535 ;  and  ftw  a  long  period  afterward  Hel- 
Titia  formed  a  part  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  partition  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne 
threw  Switaerland  hrt»  the  Oenaaa  part  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  ia07  the  three  forest 
CBBtona,  Uri,  SQhwyti,  and  UnterwaldM,  enterad  Into  a  eonlbderaoy  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Aualrian  howe  of  llapsbafg»  then  at  the  hand  of  the  German  vofin.  Other  cantons  fkom 
those  ta  tfane  Jofasad  the  leagoe^  or  were  eonqueied  fh»m  Austria;  but  it  waa  not  tJU  the  time 
of  Ncpoleen  that  all  the  pieaeot  eiciaiing  oaatans  were  brought  into  the  eonfbderaoy.  {Mn** 
Mo.XlV.aadXVn,) 

3L  iV»»«ii««,  aee  p.  S71. 

4.  Theee  party  names,  obsoure  in  origin,  were  imported  fiom  Germany.  In  the  wars  of 
FVederic  Baiiwroasa,  (the  Redbeard,)  the  auHf$  were  the  ehampions  of  liberty:  in  the 
craaadea  uMob  the  popes  dirseted  against  that  prince's  unfortunate  descendants  they  were 
KMHrely  the  partisana  of  the  Ohhreh.  The  name  soon  ceased  to  signify  principles,  and  merely 
aerred  the  aame  purpose  as  a  watchword,  or  the  color  of  a  standard. 
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had  strongly  fortifiad  againit  the  dcf  redatbg  iafibada  ofihib  lionnaagi^ 
Saraoen%  and  Hnpgariana,  exereuied  aa  nhabit  indep^ndaat  authority 
wLbhin  tbeir  limited  domains ;  while  a  number  of  petty  repubiios,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Yeniee^  Pisa,  and  Gfinoa,  fortifying 
their  cities,  and  eleoting  their  own  magistrates^  set  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  the  nobles,  and  the  emperor^  equally  at  defianee.  Suek 
was  the  oonfosed  state  of  Italy  in  the  oentral  period  of  the  Middle 
Agea 

6.  Germany,  at  the  banning  of  t^  tenth  oeniitfy,  under  the  rule 
of  a  minor,  Louis  lY.,  the  last  of  the  CarloTxngian  finotily,  was  bar* 
y  CON-     f^Baed  by  frequent  invasions  of  the  Hungarians ;  while 
DiTioN  OF    the  six  dukedoms  into  whieh  ibis  ooonlry  waa  dirkied, 
oiiiJCANT.    ^j^ .  g^^^y^i  Thurin'  gia,'  Pranednia,*  Baviria,*  Sa4bia,» 
and  Lorraine,*  appealed  like. so  many  distinot  nations,  ready  to  de- 
clare  war  agamsi  each  other.    The  dukes,  originally  r^arded  as 
ministers  and  repreaeatatires  of  their  king,  had  long  been  enoroaeh- 
ing  on  the  royal  prerogatiTee,  sad  by  degvees  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves suoh  an  inoresse  of  power,  that  the  dignities  temporarily  ooa- 
ferred  upon  them  beoame  hereditary  in  their  iunilies.     They  next 
seised  the  royal  revenues,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  people 

1.  Saxmp,  the  moflt  powerful  of  the  andent  dnchiee  of  Gernumy,  embraced,  at  (he  period 
of  Its  greatest  developmeot,  the  whole  ezteot  of  northern  Germany  between  the  months  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Oder.    (Map  Vo,XVlL) 

a  'nmriHfiia  WM  In  the  eenMI  part  of  Germaaxt  wertof  Ptoalmi  flteooy.  b  the  ISUi 
eentoiy  it  was  mbdlrlded  among  many  petty  prtaloe^  and  incorporated  with  other  States,  after 
whkh  the  name  Ml  gradnallylnio  dlfose.  ft  is  sdU  pnserv«d,ln  a  Hmltied  sense,  in  the 
Tkurin'gimififtMt^  a  hilly  and  woody  tnet  in  the  Inteilor  of  Gemufny,  on  the  BoMkera  «oii» 
ifaMS  of  Bavaria.    (M&p  Ho.  XVIL) 

S.  F^meSnia  was  Situated  on  bott.  sMes  of  the  riter  Mahie, and  la  nowkidaded  mostly 
wHhin  the  limits  of  Bavaria.    ( JTd^  No.  XViL) 

4.  ilaeAWe— oompristng  most  of  the  Vtadeliola  and  Nor*  kwos  of  the  RdoaaM,  Is  a  eovntiy 
in  the  sovthem  part  of  Germany.  It  was  aiidemiy  a  dnflhy-^SarwatfSs  an  deetome-H«d  hie' 
now  Ihe  rank  of  a  kingdom.    (Jlfep  Ko.  XVn.) 

5.  Sad*id,  of  which  Tnm  was  the  cqiHal,  waa  In  the  sefllh*westsni  p«t  of  Qemtmf,  west 
of  Bavaria,  and  north  of  Swttaertand.  It  is  now  insl«lsd  in  Baden,  Wwismbwg^  and  Bavaria. 
(Jir4^Ne.XyiL) 

a  Lomimi^  (German  LoSMariHgi^  so  ealled  trvm  Loftalre  n^  to  wiism  this  part  of  the 
oenntay  lUI  In  the  dl'risiOQ  of  the  easplre  between  him  and  his  iMolhsn  Loois  11.  and  Gharies, 
in  the  year  8M,  eleven  yean  after  the  treaty  of  Vodon,  (see  p.  SOO^)  waa  divided  intoUptpcr 
and  Lower  Lomlnei,  and  eKtBBded  aom  the  eonSnes  of  Bwtasrtnd,  weatwanl  of  the  Bhhie, 
toltsmoalbB,andfhemoalhsoffheaelMUa.  (Bksit.)  A  part  ef  Cto  irf) war  LomlMwia  af- 
terwards embraced  in  the  French  provlnoe  of  Lorraine,  (see  Map  No.  XHL,)  and  Is  now  eom> 
prised  in  the  departments  of  the  Mease,  the  Vosges,  the  MoseDe,  and  the  Menrthe.  LorralM 
wsB  ter  eentories  9^  snbjeet  of  dispute  befewecn-Fnmea  and  Oermaaf, 

Ihe  velattve  position  of  the  sbc  Gennan  dnkedooa  was  theralbln  aa  foUewsfr-aaxony  oeeii> 
pled  the  northern  porttons  cf  Germany ;  llnirin' gia  and  FkueMla  the  oantre;  Bttvarlattie 
somh-easlsm;  8n4bla  the  sonth-weslem ;  and  Lomtaw  the  aorth  western.  (Map$  No.  Xm. 
andXVIL) 
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wid  tlieir  lands.  On  die  deAth  of  Loois  IV.,  (A.  D.  9U,)  they  set 
^side  the  legitimate  claimant,  and  elected  for  their  sovereign  one  of 
their  own  number,  Conrad,  dnlce  of  Frano6nia.  His  reign  of  seven 
yeiurs  was  passed  almost  wholly  in  the  field,  checking  the  ineursions 
of  the  HoDgariaQS,  or  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  other  duke- 
doms against  his  authority.  On  his  death  (A.  D.  918),  Henry  I., 
sornamed  the  Fowltt*,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  to  the  throne, 
which  hie  family  retabed  little  more  than  a  oentnry.  (Until  1024.) 
The  Saxon  rulers  of  Germany,  however,  were  not,  like  Charlemagne, 
the  sovereigns  of  a  vast  empire ;  but  rather  the  chie&  of  a  confeder- 
aej  of  princes,  reckoned  of  superior  authority  in  matters  of  national 
coneOTn,  while  the  nobles  still  managed  their  provindal  administra- 
ti<m  mostly  in  their  own  way.  The  history  of  the  little  more  than 
nominal  sovereigns  of  Germany,  therefore,  during  this  period,  con* 
tains  but  little  of  the  history  of  the  German  people. 

7.  In  France,  the  royal  authority,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  ezerdsed  an  influence  still  more  feeble  than  in     ^  ^^^ 
Germany,  and  was  little  more  than  an  empty  honcnr.    DirioN  op 
Charles  the  Simple,  whose  name  bespeaks  his  character,     ^^^^^^ 
was  the  nominal  sovereign ;  but  four  other  princes  in  Gtiul,  besides 
himself,  bore  the  title  of  king, — ^those  of  Lorraine,  Transjurane- 
Bdrgundy,*  Provence,*  and  Brittany ;"— while  in  other  parts  of  the 
oomitr J,  powerful  dukes  and  counts  governed  their  dominions  with 
absolute  independence.    At  length,  in  the  year  920,  an  assembly  of 
nobles  formally  deposed  Charles,  bnt  he  continued  his  nominal  reign 
nearly  three  years  longer,  iHliile  the  people  and  the  nobility  were 
scarcely  conscious  of  his  existence. 

L  TVmu^ttne-Bur'  gwtdp.  Is  that  portion  of  Bur'  gundy  that  wa«  embraced  la  Switierland— 
b«af<ond  the  Jmra,  or  weslera  Alpa. 

S.  Pm«mce  was  in  Uie  south-eastern  part  of  Fruioe,  on  the  Mediterranean,  bonnded  on  the 
eaU  bj  Italy,  north  by  Danpbiny,  and  west  by  Langedoc.  Greek  ooloniea  were  Ibonded  hera 
aft  an  early  period,  (see  Bfaneillea,  p.  1S7,)  and  the  Romans,  baring  conquered  the  country, 
(& GlMOsarett  the  navM  of  Fr0«4ii0te,  (the  pfOTlnoe,)  whence  Its  latername  was  derived. 
AAer  the  thrae^Dld  d&vtaka  ef  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonnalre,  the  son  and  soeeessor  of 
GhartonsfiM^  by  the  teeaty  of  Verdon  la  843,  (see  p.  900,)  ProTence  Ml  to  Lothaire ;  but  it 
aasnnads  became  a  separate  klagdom,  ander  the  name  of  the  Ui^orn  of  Ailes.  In  1M6  It 
passed  to  the  house  of  Ai^ou  by  maniage ;  and  in  1481  Louis  XI.  united  It  to  the  dominions 
Q(tfaeVtanahcrDW&    iMap1l9.Xni,) 

a.  SrUUmf,  or  Bretagas^  waa  one  of  the  laigest  provfaices  of  Vyance,  occupying  the  penin- 
aqk  at  the  Bortb^weslefB  extremity  of  the  ktagdoos  and  Joined  on  the  east  by  Poltou,  Aqjou, 
Mahia,  and  Normandy.  It  now  fonns  the  five  departmeola,  Flnlstene,  Ck>tes  du  Nord,  (coat- 
doMMMT)  Mosbihaa,  Qle  aad  irualae,  aad  Lower  Loin.  Brittany  Is  aapposed  to  have  derlTcd 
ili  aameliNn  the  Britons,  who,  eapelled  fron  fim^aad  by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  took  lefbge 
benhi  theiftheaitaiy.  liibnpadeaeortiM  docUes  erff^mse  tSU  It  vai  united  to  the 
OvwBtqrFhBMtoLlBlsaiL    ( JMi^  M«.  XUL) 
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8.  The  only  really  important  event  of  Frencll  history  during  the 
tenth  century  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  that  part 
of  Neustria/  which  received  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy.* 
In  the  year  911,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  Normaa 
chief  RoUo,  who  had  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  West,  ascended 
the  Seine  with  a  formidable  fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  After  the 
purchase  of  a  brief  truce,  Charles  made  him  the  tempting  offer,  to 
cede  to  him  a  vast  province  of  France,  in  which  he  might  establish 
himself  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  ravaging  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and,  together  with  his  followers,  make  a  public  profession  of  Chriati- 
anity.  The  terms  were  accepted  :  a  region  that  had  been  completely 
laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  was  now  assigned  to  them 
for  an  inheritance  ;  and  these  ruthless  warriors,  abandoning  a  life  of 
pillage  and  robbery,  were  soon  converted,  by  the  wise  regulations  of 
their  chiefs,  into  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  best  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens  of  France.  This  remarkable  event  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  Norman  devastation,  which,  during  a  whole  century,  had  de- 
populated western  Germany,  Gaul,  and  England. 

9.  Of  the  independent  aristocracy  of  France,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  most  powerful  were  the  counts  of  Paris,  who, 
during  the  last  few  reigns  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  exercised 
little  less  than  regal  authority.  At  lAigth,  in  the  year  987,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  Y.,  the  fifth  monarch  after  Charles  the  Simple,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  assembled  vassals, 
and  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Kheims,'  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  The  rest  of  France  took  no  part  in  this  election ; 
and  several  provinces  refused  to  acknowledge  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  for  three  or  four  generations.     The  aristocracy  still  monopo-> 

1.  JVeustria.  On  the  death  of  ClovU  A.  D.  51 1,  (aee  p.  S550  his  tow  aons  divided  the  Mero- 
viDgiau  kiogdooi,  embracSi^  nortbern  Gaul  and  Germany,  Into  two  paita»  caUlng  the  eaalem 
^tutratiOf  and  Uie  w.eatem  JVciMtrM,— the  latiar  term  beingderfved  troox  tlie  negative  partkl* 
n«  ^ot,**  and  Austria  :-^J3ustrasiay  meaning  the  Eaatem,  and  M'euMria  the  Western  monarebj. 
JtTeuatria  embraced  that  portion  of  modern  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the  Meoae. 
{Map  No.  XUL) 

2.  ^Tormandy  was  an  ancient  province  o(  France,  a<iyoin1ng  Brittany  on  the  nortb-ensU 
(See  Map  No.  XKIL)  It  became  annexed  to  England  throogb  the  acceslon  of  William,  dnlro 
of  Normandy,  to  the  English  throne,  A.  D.  1000^  (See  p.  990.)  PhUtp  Aagvataa  wrescod  it  fiom 
John,  and  united  it  to  Franoe,  In  1903. 

3.  JUeifM,  a  city  of  France  nlnetyWlTe  miles  nortb-eaM  from  Puis,  «m  a  phwe  of  eoaUdsr- 
abie  importance  under  the  Romans^  who  eeUed  U  Dmncmtdruwu   It  become  «  Maboprie 

'  before  the  irruption  of  the  Franks,  and  reoelynd  many  prtvtkSM  tnm  the  MeroTtngtio  Ungk 
Map  No.  XIII.J 


Uzed  all  the  {urorogaiiv^  of  royalty;  aad  the  power,  af  tbe  noUea 
alone  flourished  or  subsisted  in  the  Sta^e.  The  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years, — horn  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  to  tibat  of 
Louis  IX,  or  Saint  Louis, — ^is  described  by  Sismondi  as  ^^  a  long  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  authority  of  king  was  extinct^  although 
the  name  continued  to  exist  ^^ 

IL  The  Feudal  Svsxem,  Chivalry,  and  the  Crusade?. — 1,  A 
glance  at  the  state  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  in  the  centri^ 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  show  that,  with  the  waning  power, 
and  final  overthrow,  of  the  Carlovingian  dynaaty,  a  new  or^^r  of 
things  had  arisen ;  that  kingdoms  were  broken  into  p.8  many  separate 
principalities  as  they  contained  powerful  counts  or  barons;  that 
r^ttlarly-constituted  authority  no  longer  existed  ;  and  that  a  numer- 
ous class  of  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  ai^d  involved  iu  petty 
feuds  with  each  other,  oppressed  their  fellow  s\ibjects,  and  hRmbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereigns,  to  whom  they  tendered  an  aU^iance 
merely  nominal.  The  rude  beginnings  of  this  state  of  sooietj  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  germinating  of  the  first  seeds  of  order  after 
the  spread  of  barbarism  over  the  Roman  world ;  its  growth  wpiS. 
checked  under  the  first  OarlovingianB,  who  reduced  the  nobles  to  the 
lowest  degradation;  but  with  the  decline  of  royal  authority  ixi 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  it  started  into  new  life  and  vigor,  and, 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  became  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Feuded  System.  It  maintained  itself  until  ^  ^^ 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  durlog  the  fxudai. 
period  of  its  existence  is  the  prominent  object  that  en-  ^tstem. 
gages  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  ^ho  Middle  Ages.  The  unity 
of  this  portion  of  history  will  best  be  presfxved  by  a  brief  historiqal 
outline  of  the  system  itself,  and  of  the  relations  and  events  that 
grew  out  of  it. 

2.  The  people  who  overturned  the  empire*  of  the  Romans,  made  a 
partition  of  the  conquered  lands  between  themselves  and  the  original 
possessors ;  but  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  the  division 
was  made  cannot  now  be  determined  with  oertamty ;  nor  cap  .the 
exact  condition  in  which  the  Roman  provincials  were  left  be  asoer- 
tained,  as  the  records  of  none  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe 
extend  back  to  this  remote  period.  It  is,  how.ever,  evident  that  the. 
chiefis,  or  leaders  of  the  conquering  invaders,  in  order  to  maintj^in 
their  acquisitions,  annexed,  to  the.  apportionment  of  lands  among. 
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their  followers,  the  oondition  that  every  freeman  who  reoeired  a  share 
should  appear  in  arms,  when  called  upon,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
commnnity ;  and  military  service  was  probahly  at  first  the  only  con- 
dition of  the  allotment.  The  immediate  grantees  of  lands  from  the 
leading  chief,  or  king,  were  probably  the  most  noted  warriors  who 
served  under  him ;  and  these  divided  their  ample  estates  among  their 
more  immediate  followers  or  dependents,  to  be  held  of  themselves 
by  a  similar  tenure ;  so  that  the  system  extended,  through  several 
gradations;  from  the  monarchs  down  through  all  the  subordinates  in 
authority.  Sach  was  bound  to  resort  to  the  standard  of  his  imme- 
diate grantor,  and  thence  to  that  of  his  sovereign,  with  a  band  of 
armed  followers  proportioned,  in  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory which  he  had  reoeived. 

3.  The  primary  division  of  lands  among  the  conquerors,  was 
probably  allodial ;  that  is,  they  were  to  descend  by  inheritance  from 
Neither  to  son ;  but  in  addition  to  the  lands  thus  distributed  among 
the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to  the  crown  for  its  support  and  dig- 
nity; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter,  frequently  extending  to  en- 
tire counties  and  dukedoms,  were  granted  out,  sometimes  as  hereditary 
estates,  sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  and  on  various 
conditions,  to  favored  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, who  made  undergrants  of  them  to  their  vassals  or  tenants. 
On  the  failure  of  the  tenant  to  perform  the  stipulated  conditions, 
whether  of  military  service,  or  of  certain  rents  and  payments,  the 
landi  reverted  to  the  grantors ;  and  as  the  ^oxi  fetid  signifies  *'  an 
estate  in  tmst,^'  hence  the  propriety  of  calling  this  the  Feudal 
System. 

4.  In  a  very  imperfect  state  this  system  existed  in  France  in  the 
lime  of  Oharlemagne ;  but  that  monarch,  jealous  of  the  asoondancy 
iWfaioh  the  nobles  had  already  acquired,  checked  it  by  every  means  in 
Jus  power, — ^by  suffering  many  of  the  larger  grants  of  dukedoms, 
counties,  &c.,  to  expire  without  renewal, — ^by  removing  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  from  the  hands  of  local  officers  into  the  hands  of 
kis  own  itinerant  judges, — ^by  elevating  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility, — and  by  the  creation  of 
a  standing  army,  which  left  the  monarch  in  a  measure  independent 
of  the  military  support  of  the  great  landholders.  Thus  the  nobles, 
desisting  from  the  use  of  arms,  and  abandoning  the  task  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom,  goon  became  unable  to  defend  themselves;  but 
when  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  royal  authority  was  entire- 
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ly  prostrated,  wlien  the  proviooes  were  sabjeet  to  frequent  inroads 
of  the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  and  government  ceased  to  afford 
proteetion  (o  any  class  of  society,  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
found  in  their  wealth  a  means  of  defence  and  security  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  oonyerted  their  places 
of  abode  into  impregnable  casUes,  and  covered  their  persons  with 
knightly  armor,  jointed  so  as  to  allow  a  free  movem^it  of  every  part 
of  the  body ;  and  this  protection,  added  to  the  increased  physical 
strength  acquired  by  constant  military  exercises,  gave  them  an. im- 
portance in  war  over  hmidreds  of  the  plebeians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  governors  of  prov-  * 
inoes,  under  the  various  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  usurped 
thehr  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  and  transmitted  them  by  m- 
heritance,  subject  only  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  king. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  small  allodial  proprietors,  or  holders  of  lands  in 
their  own  right,  exposed  to  the  depredating  inroads  of  barbarians, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  petty  feudal  lords,  sunk 
into  a  oondition  much  worse  than  that  of  the  feudal  tenantry.  Ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  general  rapine,  without  law  to  redress  their  in- 
juries, and  without  the  royal  power  to  support  their  rights,  they  saw 
no  safety  but  in  making  a  compromise  with  oppression,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subjeoting  themselves,  in  return  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  feudal  lords  of  the  couniiy.  During  the  tenth  and 
olevmtii  centuries  a  large  proportion  of  the  allodial  lands  in  France, 
Oermany,  and  Italy,  were  surrendered  by  their  owners,  and  reoeived 
baek  again  upon  feudal  tenures  ,*  and  it  appears  that  the  few  who  re- 
tailed their  lands  in  their  own  right  universally  attached  themselves 
to  some  lord,  although  in  these  cases  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  free- 
men to  ehooae  their  own  superiors. 

6.  SaA  was  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  European  society  when 
the  feudal  system  had  reached  its  maturity,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Among  the  legal  inddents  and  results  that  grew  out  of 
the  feudal  relation  of  servloe  on  the  one  side  and  protection  on  the 
other,  tnre  ^ose  o{  reliefs,  or  money  paid  to  the  l<Mrd  by  each  vassal 
on  taking  n  fiei^  or  feodal  estate,  by  inheritance ;  fines^  on  a  change 
of  tenaaey ;  escheaU,  or  forfeiture  of  the  estate  to  the  lord  on  ac- 
eount  of  ^e  vassals  delinquenoy,  or  for  want  of  heirs ;  aidSj  or  sums 
of  money  etteted  by  the  lord  on  various  ooeasions,  such  as  the 
knii^tHig  of  Us  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  or 
hft  the  vedoiptioB  of  his  person  from  prison ;  wmdMp^  or  the 
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priTilege  of  gaardiaDship  of  tiie  tenant  by  the  lord  daring  the  mi* 
Bority  of  the  former,  with  the  nee  of  the  proAts  of  his  estate ;  fnar^ 
riagCy  or  the  right  of  a  lord  to  tender  a  husband  to  his  female  wards 
while  under  age,  or  to  demand  the  forfeitore  of  the  Talae  of  the 
marriage.  These  feudal  servitudes,  whi(^  were  nnknown  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  distinguish  the  matwity  of  the  system,  and  show 
the  gradual  enoroaohments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak. 

7.  The  feudal  goremment,  in  its  best  state,  was  a  syetem  of  op- 
pression, which  destroyed  all  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  equality 
between  man  and  man :  it  was  admirably  calculated,  when  the  nobles 

*  were  united,  for  defence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power ; 
but  it  possessed  the  feeblest  bonds  of  political  union,  and  contained 
innumerable  sources  of  anarchy,  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  HtaI 
chieftains.  It  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the  character  of  society 
in  general ;  while  individual  man,  in  the  person  of  the  lord  or  baron, 
was  doubtless  improved  by  it ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  popnlatioa 
of  Europe,  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  in  which  it  was  under 
the  thraldom  of  this  system,  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
ranee.  Literature  and  science,  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  doisteri 
could  receive  no  favor  in  the  midst  of  turbulence,  oppressioa,  and 
rapine :  judges  and  kings  often  could  not  write  their  own  names : 
many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the  liturgy  which  they  daily 
recited  :  the  Christianity  of  the  times,  "  a  dim  taper  which  had  need 
of  snuffing,"  degenerated  into  an  illiberal  superstition ;  and  every- 
thing combined  to  fix  upon  this  period  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Still  the  sentiment  of  independenee-r-the  pride  and 
consciousness  of  power — and  the  feelings  of  personal  oonseqoenae 
and  dignity  with  which  the  feudal  state  of  society  inspired  the  nobles, 
contributed  to  let  in  those  first  rays  of  light  and  order  which  dis- 
pelled barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  introduced  the  virtues  <yf  a  better 
age. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  oonfcsion  and  erhne,  while  property  was  held 

by  the  sword,  and  cruelly  and  injusthre  reigned  sttprerae, 
'  the  spirit  of  chivalry  arose  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  op- 
pression, and  to  plant,  in  the  very  midst  of  barbarism,  the  seeds  of 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  generous  principles.  1%e  precise  time 
at  which  chivalry  was  recognized  as  a  military  institution,  with  out- 
ward forms  and  ceremonials,  cannot  now  be  asoertiiABed;  but  the 
first  noUees  we  have  of  it  trace  it  to  that  age  when  tine  didm^en  in 
thiB  feudal  ftyfttem  had  atUked  tkehr  vtmoA  poiAt  «f  «k4N«l,  Wwards 
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tbe  Aom  ef  die  toitli  oeoitary.  It  vnm  then  that  isome  noble  barons, 
filed  with  charitable  seal  and  religious  enthusiasm,  and  moved  with 
eompaflsion  for  the  wretehednefis  whieh  thej  saw  aroond  them,  com- 
bined together,  under  tlie  solemnity  of  religious  sanctions,  with  the 
holy  purpoce  of  protecting  tike  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  pow 
erfal,  and  of  defending  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong. 

9.  The  spirit  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  spread  rapidly; 
treachery  and  hypoci46y  became  detestable ;  while  courtesy,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  and  hospitality,  became  the  virtues  of  the  age ;  and 
the  knights,  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their  swords,  at  whatever 
odds,  in  defence  of  innocence,  received  the  adoration  of  the  populace, 
and,  in  public  opinion,  were  exalted  even  above  kings  themselves. 
The  meed  of  praise  and  esteem  gave  fresh  vigor  and  purity  to  the 
eause  of  chivalry ;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  spirit  great  deeds 
were  done  by  the  fraternity  of  valiant  knights  who  hiid  enrolled 
themselves  as  its  champions.  '^  The  baron  forsook  his  castle,  and 
the  peasant  his  hut,  to  maintain  the  honor  of  a  &mily,  or  preserve 
the  sacredness  of  a  vow :  it  was  this  sentiment  which  made  the  poor 
'serf  patient  in  his  toils,  and  serene  in  his  sorrows :  it  enabled  his 
master  to  brave  all  physical  evils,  and  enjoy  a  sort  of  spiritual  ro- 
mance :  it  bound  the  peasant  to  his  master,  and  the  master  to  his 
king ;  and  it  was  the  principle  of  chivalry,  above  all  others,  that  was 
needed  to  eoonteract  the  miseries  of  an  infant  state  of  civilization.'^^ 

10.  Though  in  the  practical  exemplifications  of  chivalry  there  was 
often  much  of  error,  yet  its  spirit  was  based  upon  the  most  generous 
impulses  of  human  nature. .  "  To  speak  the  truth,  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  oppressed,  and  never  to  turn  back  from  an  enemy,"  was 
the  first  vow  of  the  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  chivalry.  In  an  age 
of  darkness  and  degradation,  chivalry  developed  the  character  of 
woman,  and,  causing  her  virtues  to  be  appreciated  and  honored,  made 
her  the  equal  companion  of  man,  and  the  object  of  his  devotion. 
"  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  enjoined  as  a 
single  duty.  He  who  was  faithM  and  true  to  his  mistress,  was  held 
sure  of  salvation  in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters.  "*» 
In  the  language  of  another  modern  writer,  '*  chivalry  gave  purity  to 
enthusiasm,  crushed  barbarous  selfishness,  taught  the  heart  to  ex- 
pand like  a  flower  to  the  sunshine,  beautified  ^ry  with  generosity, 
and  smoothed  even  the  rugged  brow  of  war."®     A  description  of  the 

ft.  Introdvetion  to  FioUaart's  Chranides.  b.  Hallftm^s  Middle  Ages,  p.  513. 

c  Jameses  Chrivalry  nitd  the  Crusades,  p.  31. 
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various  customs  and  peouliarities  of  chiyalry,  as  ihey  grev  }sp  hy  de- 
grees into  a  regolar  institution,  would  bo  requiaite  to  a  foil  doTelop- 
ment  of  the  character  of  the  age,  but  we  can  oulj  glaofie  at  these 
topics  here.  As  ohiyalry  was  a  military  institution,  its  members 
were  taken  wholly  f^om  the  military  class,  which  comprised  none  but 
the  descendants  of  the  northern  conquerors  of  the  soil ;  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  ser&,  or  yassals,  of  their  bar- 
barian lords. 

1 1.  The  initiation  of  the  German  youth  to  the  profession  of  arms 
had  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  an  occasion  of  solemnity ;  and  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  established  the  order  of  knighthood,  as 
the  concentration  of  all  that  was  noble  and  valiant  in  a  warlike  age, 
it  became  the  highest  object  of  every  young  man^s  ambition  one  day 
to  be  a  knight.  A  long  and  tedious  education,  consisting  of  instrmo- 
tion  in  all  manly  and  military  exercises,  and  in  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  honor  and  courtesy,  was  requisite  as  a  preparation  for  tluB 
honor.  Next,  the  candidate  for  knighthood,  after  undergoing  his 
preparatory  &sts  and  vigils,  passed  through  the  ceremonies  whiok 
made  him  a  knight.  Armed  and  caparisoned  he  then  sallied  forth 
in  quest  of  adventure,  displayed  his  powers  at  tournaments,  and 
often  visited  foreign  countries,  both  for  the  purpose  of  jousting  with 
other  knights,  and  for  instruction  in  every  sort  of  chivalrous  knowl- 
edge. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  of  knight- 
errantry,  or  that  of  wandering  about  armed,  as  the  avowed  cham- 
pions of  the  right  cause  against  the  wrong,  gave  to  the  evil-minded 
a  very  convenient  doak  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  that  every  ad. 
venture,  whether  just  or  not  in  its  purpose,  was  too  liable  to  be  es- 
teemed honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  perilous.  But  these  were 
abuses  of  chivalry,  and  perversions  of  its  early  spirit 

12.  During  the  eleventh  century  we  find  that  chivalry,  although 
probably  first  appearing  in  Gaul,  had  spread  to  all  the  surrounding 
nations.  In  Spain,  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
exhibited  a  chivalric  spirit  unknown  to  former  times :  about  this 
period  the  institution  of  knighthood  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
among  the  Saxons  of  England ;  and  it  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Italians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  a  band  of 
knights  from  Normandy,  whose  religious  zeal  prompted  them,  as 
they  were  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  under- 
take the  relief  of  a  small  town  besieged  by  the  Saracens.     As  the 
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feudal  ^siem  spread  over  Europe,  oluvfllry  fcdiowed  in  its  path.  Ito 
spirit,  combined  with  religious  enthusiasm,  led  to  the  crusades ;  and 
it  was  during  the  progress  of  those  holy  wars,  which  we  now  proceed 
to  describe,  that  it  attained  its  chief  power  and  influence. 

13.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  other  hallowed  localities  in 
Palestine,  had  been  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  ohnrdi;  and 
towardfi  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  increased  ^  oeigin 
to  a  perfect  inundation,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  diat      or  na 
arose  from  the  almost  universal  expectation  then  enter-    <»™^"8- 
tained,  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.*    The  idea  originated 
in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
where  it  was  announced  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
Satan  would  be  let  loose  to  deceive  the  nations,  and  to  gather  them 
together  to  battle  against  the  holy  city,  but  that,  after  a  little  season, 
the  army  of  the  Deceiver  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaveUi 
Bat  the  dreaded  epodi,  the  year  1000,  passed  by;  yet  the  current 
of  pilgrimage  still  continued  to  flow  towards  the  Eaat ;  for  &nati- 
eiam  had  taken  too  strong  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  be 
esaily  diverted  from  its  course. 

14.  After  Palesline  had  &llen  into  the  possession  of  the  TutIes, 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (see  p.  249,)  the  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  were  subjected  to  every  species  of  extortion  and  out- 
rage from  this  wild  race  of  Saracen  conquerors ;  and  the  returning 
ChrislianB  spread  throu^  all  the  countries  of  Europe  indignation 
and  horror  by  the  pathetic  tales  which  they  related,  of  the  injuries 
and  insults  which  they  had  suffered  from  the  infidels.  Amoug 
others,  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens,^  returning  drom  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  where  he  had  spent  much  time  in  conferring 
with  the  Christians  about  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  complained 
in  loud  terms  of  these  grievances,  and  began  to  preach,  in  glowing 
language,  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  unite  in  expelling  the 
infidels  from  the  patrimony  of  the  Saviour. 

15.  The  pope,  Urban  II.,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
age,  engaged  zealously  in  the  project,  and  at  two  general  councils, 

1.  Amitns  is  ft  Ibrtifled  city  of  France  in  the  ancient  province  of  Picardy,  aeventy-two  mile4 
north  from  Puis.    (.Afoip  No.  Xm.) 

a.  Ite  achtres  of  Enropeaa  eonntHM  oontaln  ft  great  Auiber  of  oharten  of  the  tenth 
century,  begiBBtog  with  theee  words:  Appr&finquantefine  mumM^'-f^  As  the  md  of  the  world 
is  ftpproftchfaig.*'— Sismondi'b  Roman  Empire,  il.  9M. 
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held  at  Placefn'  tia,^  and  ClermODt,'  and  attended  by  a  nnmeroos 

train  of  bishops  and  eoelesiastios,  and  by  thousaoids  of  the  laity^  the 

multitude,  harangued  by  the  tealous  enthusiasts  of  the  oause,  oa^gfat 

the  spirit  of  tiiose  who  addressed  them,  and  pledged  themselves,  and 

all  they  possessed,  to  the  crusade  against  the  ii^del  possessors  of  the 

Holy  Land.     The  flame  of  enthusiasm  spread  so  rapidly  throughout 

Christian  Europe,  that  although  the  council  of  Glermont  was  held  in 

November  of  the  year  1095,  yet  in  the  following  spring  large  bands 

lY  THs     ^^  ^^  crusaders,  gathered  chiefly  from  the  refuse  and 

rasT       dregs  of  the  people,  and  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 

**°*^"'    children — of  all  ages  and  professions — and  of  many  and 

distinct  languages, — were  in  motion  toward  Palestine 

16.  Walter  the  Penniless,  leading  the  way,  was  followed  by  Peter 
the  Hermit ;  but  the  ignorant  hordes  which  th^  directed,  marching 
without  order  and  discipline,  and  pillaging  the  countries  whidi  they 
•trarersed,  Wdre  nearly  all  cut  off  before  they  reached  Constantinople ; 
and  the  fow  who  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
the  swords  of  the  Turks.  Immense  bands  that  followed  these  hosts, 
mmgling  the  motives  of  plunder,  licentiousness  and  viee,  with  a 
foul  spirit  of  fanatical  cruelty,  which  proclaimed  the  duty  of  exier- 
mibating  all,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  who  rejected  the  Saviour, 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  enraged  natives  of  southern  Germany 
and  Hungary,  through  whose  dominions  they  attempted  to  pass.  The 
loss  of  the  crusaders  in  this  first  adventure  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.*  But  while  these  undisciplined  and  barba- 
rous multitudes  were  hurrying  to  destruction^  the  flower  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  Europe  was  collecting — the  genuine  army  of  the  crusade — 
under  six  as  distinguished  chiefe  as  knighthood  could  boast,  headed 
hy  Otodttey  of  Bouillon,'  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
age.    In  six  separate  bands  they  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  some 

1.  P/tfcM'tto,  DOW  PiaimuOf  was  a  city  of  northeni  Italyf  near  the  Junction  of  the  Trebia 
with  the  POf  thlrty-aeTen  miles  south-east  from  Milan.  When  eolonbed  by  the  Romans,  819 
B.  Cft  wan  a  ftroog  and  important  city ;  and  it  afforded  tiem  a  secve  ntoeat  aitar  the  unfbr> 
tunate  balUea  of  Ticinus  and  Treb'  bia.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

S.  Germonlf  a  city  of  France,  In  the  andent  province  of  Anveigne,  is  efghty4wo  mllea  weat 
fVom  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  and  eight  south  (h>m  Paris.    (JVap  No.  XIIL) 

3.  Bouillon  was  a  small,  woody,  and  mountainous  district,  nine  miles  wide  and  eighteen 
loug,  now  included  In  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium.  The 
town  of  Bouillon  is  flfly-miles  north-west  ftom  the  dty  of  Luxembourg.  Bouillon,  when  tn 
the  poasesakm  ot  Godlkey,  ipm  a  dukedom.  In  older  to  anpply  hiaualf  with  nmda  for  his 
espedltkn,  to  the  Holy  LaaA,  Godfr^,  who  waa  Ukewiae  dake  of  liower  Lovraiiw,  (note, 
p.  370,)  mortgaged  Bouillon  to  the  bishop.    {Mt^  No.  XIIL) 

a.  Gibbon,  \r.  IIG-ISS. 
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hj  way  of  Italy  and  the  Adriat^  ie,  and  others  by  way  of  the  Danube; 
but  their  coDdnet,  tinlike  that  of  the  first  enisaders,  was  in  general 
remarkable  for  its  strict  discipline,  order,  and  moderation. 

1 7.  Alex'  ins,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  before 
erared,  in  abject  terms,  assistance  against  the  infidel  Tnrks ;  but 
now,  ^en  the  Tnrks,  occupied  with  other  interests,  no  longer  men- 
aced his  frontier,  his  conduct  changed,  and  alarmed  by  the  vast 
swarms  of  crusaders  who  crossed  his  dominions,  he  strove,  by  treach- 
ery and  dissimulation,  and  even  by  hostile  annoyances,  to  diminish 
their  numbers,  and  thwart  their  designs,  and  to  wrmg  from  their 
chiefs  acts  of  homage  to  his  own  person.  With  some  of  the  chiefs, 
the  crafty  Greek  succeeded ;  but  others  spurned  his  proposals  with 
indigBation,  and  at  the  hazard  of  war  resoWed  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependent position ;  and  when  at  length  the  several  detachments  of 
(he  army  of  the  crusaders  passed  into  Asia,  they  left  behind  them 
m  their  treacherous  auxiliaries,  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, worse  enemies  than  they  had  to  encounter  in  the  Turks. 

18.  It  is  said  that  after  the  crusaders  had  united  their  forces  in 
'Asia  Minor,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  remams  of  the  multitude  that 

had  followed  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  number  of  their  fighting  men, 
without  including  those  who  did  not  carry  arms,  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  and  that,  of  these,  the  number  of  knights  alone  was  two 
hundred  thousand.*  At  Nice,*  in  Bithyn'ia,'  the  capital  of  the 
Sultany  of  Roum,"  they  first  encountered  the  Turks,  and  after  a  siege 
of  two  months  compelled  the  city  to  surrender,  in  spite  *of  the  efibrts 
of  the  Sultan,  Soliman,  for  its  relief.  (A.  D.  1097.)  Prom  Nice 
they  set  out  for  Syria ;  and  affcer  having  gained  a  victory  over  Soli- 
man  near  Dorilse'  um,*  in  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles  they  trav- 
eraed  Lesser  Asia,  through  a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without 
finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

19.  The  siege  of  Antioch,  unparalleled  for  its  difficulties,  and  the 

1.  Xice^  oOIed  by  the  Bonuma  JTicm'  a,  was  the  capital  of  BUhjm'  Uu  The  Turkish  town  of 
Jnik  oeeaplea  the  site  of  the  Bithyn'  ian  city.    {Map  No.  IV.) 

9L  Bitkfn'  ia  was  a  ooontiy  of  Asia  Ailoc^  hAviog  the  Eoxlne  oa  the  north,  and  the  Propon- 
tit  and  If yaia  oo  the  wert.    (.«^No.IV.) 

Z,  JUum  (meaning  (A«  kingdom  of  the  RofMn»\  was  the  name  given  by  Soliman,  saltan  of 
the  Ttofca,  to  the  present  JTatSiiay  (the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,)  when  he  invaded  and 
became  master  of  it  in  the  llth  centoxy. 

4  DmUm'wmWMM  a  oi^  of  Phrygia,  on  the  oondnes  of  Bithyn'  ia.  The  plain  of  Doril»'  urn 
is  often  mentioned  in  history  as  the  place  where  (be  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  assembled 
la  their  wars  against  the  Turks.    OMvNo.IV.) 

a.  tato^  Bistovjr  of  the  Ovsades,  p.  111. 
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losses  ou  both  sides,  was  the  next  obstacle  to  the  onw«rd  march  of 
the  crusaders,  now  reduced  to  half  the  number  that  had  been  ooUect- 
ed  at  the  capture  of  Nice ;  but  when  the  enterprise  seemed  hopeless, 
the  town  was  betrayed  into  their  hands  by  a  Syrian  renegade,  (June 
1098.)  A  few  days  later,  the  victors  themselves,  suffering  the  ex- 
tremity of  privation  and  famine,  were  encompassed  by  a  splendid 
Turkish  and  Persian  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  yet 
the  Christians,  collecting  the  relics  of  their  strength,  and  urged  on 
by  a  belief  of  miraculous  interjposition  in  their  fiivor,  sallied  from 
the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  annihilated  or  dispersed 
the  host  of  their  enemies. 

20.  While  the  siege  of  Antioch  was  progressing,  the  Turkish  princes 
consumed  their  time  and  resources  in  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris; 
and  the  caliph  of  Egypt,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  weakness  and 
discord  to  recover  his  ancient  possessions,  besieged  and  took  Jerusa- 
lem. The  Egyptian  monarch  offered  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  all  Palestine ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  purposed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory  without  par- 
ticipation ;  and  the  answer  of  the  crusading  chiefs  was  firm  and  uni- 
form :  "  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem,  of  whatever  nation,  was  their 
enemy,  and  they  would  conquer  the  holy  city  with  the  sword  of 
Christ,  and  keep  it  with  the  same." 

21.  With  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  armed  men, 
the  crusaders,  in  the  month  of  May,  1099,  proceeded  from  Antioch 
towards  Jertisalcm.  Marching  between  Mount  Lib'  anus*  and  the 
sea-shore,  they  obtained  by  treaty  a  free  passage  through  the  petty 
Turkish  principalities  of  Trip'  oli,*  Sidon,  Tyre,"  Acre,*  and  Csesar^a,* 

1.  To  the  foar  chatns  of  mountains  running  paraltol  to  the  sea-coast  through  northern  Syria 
or  Palestine,  the  name  Lib'  anua  haa  been  applied.  To  a  chain  flutber  east  the  Greeks  gave 
the  name  Anii-Lib'  antu.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Trip'  oli^  at  this  day  one  of  the  neatest  towns  of  Syria,  Is  a  eenport,  seventy-five  miles 
nortUNrest  lh>m  Damaseus.  It  was  one  of  the  most  floutiahiag  seats  of  anotent  literature,  and 
contained  an  extensive  library^  numbering,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  volumea,  which 
waa  destroyed  by  the  crusaders  in  the  year  J 108.  On  this  occasion  the  crusaders  displayed  the 
same  fimatieal  zeal  of  which  the  Saracens  have  been  accused,  though  some  think  unjustly,  in 
the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  A  priest  having  visited  an  apartment  in  the  library  in 
which  were  several  copies  of  the  Koran,  reported  that  it  contained  none  but  impious  works  of 
Mahomet ;  and  the  whole  was  forthwith  committed  to  the  flames.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

3.  Tifre  and  Sidon,  see  p.  61,  and  Map  No.  VL 

4.  Acre  is  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  norih-eastem  limit  of 
the  bay  of  Acre.  Mount  Garmel  terminates  on  the  south-weetem  side  of  the  bay.  This  town  is 
rendered  fiunous  in  modem  history  by  its  detennined  and  successful  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
Napoleon  in  IIW.    See  p.  471.    {Map  Vo.VL) 

5.  Ctgearia  was  an  ancient  Roman  town  on  the  8ea*coast  of  Paleettne,  thirty  miles  soutti-west 
from  Acre.    It  was  a  flourishing  city  till  A.  D.  035^  Krben  It  fell  into  tke  bands  ot\hot 
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wMeh  promiied  to  remain,  fbr  the  time,  neatnd,  and  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  capital.  When  at  length  the  holy  oitj  broke  upon 
the  view  of  the  Christian  host,  a  sudden  enthusiasm  of  joy  filled 
erery  bosom ;  past  dangers,  fatigues,  and  privations,  were  forgotten ; 
the  name  Jerusalem  was  echoed  by  every  tongue ;  and  while  some 
shouted  to  the  sky,  some  knelt  and  prayed,  some  wept  aloud,  and 
some  oast  themselves  down  and  kissed  the  earth  in  silence.  But  to 
the  excess  of  rejoicing  succeeded  the  extreme  of  wrath  at  seeing  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels')  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  rage, 
a  simultaneous  attack  was  commenced  on  the  town ;  but  a  vigorous 
repulse  taught  the  necessity  of  more  judicious  methods  of  assault. 

22.  Passing  over  the  details  of  the  siege  whi<di  followed,  it  is  suf- 
fioient  to  state,  that,  within  forty  days,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  a 
desperate  assault,  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy  ^ousand  Moslems 
washed  the  pavements  of  the  captured  city ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
cross  believed  that  they  were  doing  God  good  service  in  exterminat- 
ing  the  blasphemous  strangers ;  and  that  all  mercy  to  the  infidels 
was  an  Injury  to  religion.  When  the  bloody  strife  was  over,  the 
leaders  and  soldiers,  washing  the  marks  of  gore  from  their  persons, 
and  easting  off  their  armor,  in  the  guise  of  penitents  and  amid  the 
loud  anthems  of  the  clergy,  ascended  the  Hill  of  Calvary'  on  their 
kneesy  and  proceeding  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  tears  of  joy  kissed 
the  stone  which  had  covered  the  Saviour,  and  then  offered  up  their 
prayers  to  the  mild  Teacher  of  that  beautiful  religion  whose  princi- 
pke  are  ''  peace  and  good  will  to  men.^'  Peter  the  Hermit,  whose 
preaching  had  excited  the  crusade,  had  followed  the  army  through 
all  its  perils ;  and  when  he  entered  the  city  with  the  conquerors,  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  recognised  the  poor  pilgrim  who  had  first 
spoken  to  them  words  of  hope,  and  promised  them  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  their  Turkish  masters.  The  reception  which  he 
now  met  with  from  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  who  in  the  fervor  of 
their  gratitude  attributed  all  to  him,  and  casting  themselves  at  his 
feet,  invoked  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  their  benefactor,  more  than 
a  thousand  fold  repaid  the  Hermit  for  all  the  anxiety,  the  toils,  and 
dangers,  which  he  had  endured.  The  ultimate  fate  of  this  extratur- 
dinary  individual  is  unknown. 

Ift  1101  U  &Q  SbIo  the  haads  «r  tbe  eruMdefi)  wbeo  U  sunk  to  rise  no  more.   CnMrta  was  tbe 
place  where  Peter  converted  Coraellns  and  his  hoiue,  (Acts,  x.  10  and  where  Paol  made  hla 
memorable  apeeches  to  Felix  and  Agrlppa.    (Acts,  xxlv.,  xxv.,  xxrl.) 
1.  am  tf  CaloMf,   See  deeeriptton  of  ^rumlem.  ]>.  164,  ami  Maf  Ho.  VIL) 
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28.  Jeraealem  was  now  dsUvered  from  tlie  hands  of  the  inftdelf : 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition  was  aecon^lished ;  and  the  fendal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  Palestane  in  all  their 
purity.  Oodfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  the  first  sovereign  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  the  Christian  kingdom  thus  established  continued  to 
exist  nearly  a  century.  Seteral  minor  States  were  established  in 
the  East  by  the  crusaders,  but  as  they  seldom  united  cordially  for 
mutual  defence,  and  were  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies, 
none  of  them  -were  of  long  duration.  Even  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Godfrey,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  owing  to  the  return  of  many 
of  the  crusaders,  and  their  losses  in  battle,  was  left  for  a  thne  to  be 
supported  by  an  army  of  less  than  three  thousaoad  men.  But  the 
spirit  of  pilgrimage  was  still  rife ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  between 
the  first  and  second  crusade,  five  hundred  thousand  people  set  out  from 
Europe  for  Syria,  in  armed  bands  of  several  thousand  men  each ;  and 
although  the  greater  portion  of  them  perished  by  the  way,  the  few  who 
reached  their  destination  proved  exceedingly  serviceable  in  supporting 
the  Christian  cause,  and  in  re-peopleing  the  devastated  lands  oi  Pales- 
tine. The  period  between  the  first  and  second  crusade  is  remarkable 
for  the  rise,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  two  most  distinguished  orders  of 
knighthood — ^the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Bed-Cross  Knights,  or  Temp- 
lars. The  valor  of  both  orders  became  noted  :  th«  Hospitallers  ever 
burned  a  light  during  the  night,  that  they  might  always  be  prepared 
against  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  Templar,  on  hearing  the 
cry  « to  arms,"  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  the  number  of  the 
enemy.     The  only  question  was,  "  where  are  they  ?" 

24.  During  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
each  returning  year  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  pilgrim  warriors 
fer  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  although  but  six  principal  cru- 
sades followed  the  first  great  movement ;  and  all  these  were  excited 
by  eome  recent  or  impending  calamity  to  Palestine.  A  detailed  ae- 
count  of  these  several  crusades  would  only  exhibit  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  the  same  causes  and  effects ;  and  would  appear  but  so 
many  faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original.  Avoiding  detail, 
we  shall  ^^erefore  speak  of  them  only  in  general  terms. 

25.  Forty-eight  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  Iosb 
V  THE  ^^  *^®  principal  Christian  fortresses  in  Palestine  led  to  a 
wMxwn)      second  crusade,  which  was  undertidcen  by  Conrad  III., 

caxmAm.  ^^pejpQp  Qf  Germany,  and  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France. 
(A.  D.   1147.)    The  Pope  Sugenius  abetted  the  dangn,  and  com- 
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minoned  the  doqnenl  8t.  Barnard  to  praadh  the  orosa  throogh 
France  and  Oennny.  A  vaat  amy  under  Conrad  took  tke  lead  in 
tiie  expedition ;  bat  not  a  tenth  part  ever  reaped  the  Syrian  beim- 
dariea.  The  army  of  Frendh  and  Germana  was  but  little  more  for- 
tunate ;  and  the  poor  remaina  of  these  mighty  boats,  still  led  by  the 
emperors  of  Franee  and  "Germany,  after  reaohing  Jemsalem,  joined 
the  Christian,  anua  in  a  fhiitless  nege  of  Damaaooa,  whioh  was  the 
termination  of'  the  aeeond  oraaade. 

26.  Forty  yeara  after  the  second  omsade,  Jeruaalem  was  taken  by 
Saladm,  ibe  Bidtan  of  Egypt,  whose  anthority  w^  acknowledged 
also  by  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Persia.  (A.  D.  1 187.)  The 
loas  of  the  holy  city  filled  all  Enrope  with  oenstemation  ;  and  new 
expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  its  recovery.  France,  ^  ^^ 
Germany,  and-  Bng^d,  joined  in  the  emsade ;  and  the  thuu> 
armies  of  eaeh  oonntry  were  headed  by  tbeir  reapeotive  ^"^^■• 
BOfereigns,  Philip  Angostos,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  Biehard  I., 
aurnamed  the  Hon-hearted.  Frederic,  after  debating  the  Saracens 
in  a  pitched  battle  en  the  plains  of  Aaia  Miner,  lost  his  life  by  im- 
pnidently  bathing  in  the  rirer  Orontes;*  and  his  army  was  redueed 
to  a  amsll  body  when  it  reached  Antioch.  The  French  and  Engliab, 
mere  anooeasfbd  than  the  Ctennans,  besieged  and  took  Aere,  after  » 
aisge  of  twent^-two  months  (July,  A.  B.  1191);  bat  as  Bichahl 
and  Philip  qnartelled,  owing  to  the  latter^s  jealovsy  of  the  soperior 
military  prowess  of  the  finnner,  Philip  retomcd  hoaie  in  dh^g^at^ 
and  Biehard,  after  defeating  Sakdin  in  a  great  battb  near  Atioalqay' 
and  penetrating  wUMn  8%ht  of  Jemsalem,'^noladed  a  tbtee  yeara' 
trace  with  his  rival,  and  then  set  sail  for  hia  own  deminions.  (A.  J). 
Oct.  1192.) 

27.  The  fourth  ernsade^  was  undertaken  at  the  bsgimi^  at  the 
thirteenth  eentivy,  (A;  D.  1200,)  at  the  inatigaltkNi  of    ^^  ^, 
f€fpe  lanoeent  III.    No  great  sovereign  jokied  in  the     foueth 
enterprise;  bat  the  moel  powerftd  biroas  of  Franee     ^^^■• 

L  .1»aUcn,  a  Tery  Aociegt  city  of  the  PbillBtlnet,  waa  a  pearport  town  of  Die  Madltorranean, 
Ibcty^be  allM  mMk-^ttt  horn  lenuatom.  Its  nihiB  preaent  a  stimnge  mlxtare  of  Syrtan,  Greek, 
Gothic,  uxi  Bomao  remaina.  There  !•  not  a  single  inhabitant  within  the  old  walls,  which  are 
still  standing.  The  prophecy  of  Zecharlah,  **  Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited,"  and  that  of 
EzeUel,  «It  ^haH  be  a  desolation,^  are  now  actually  AiUllIed.    (Map  No.  VI.) 

a.SomeantboritleaaiV'tteCyiliiH.   Bea  §mMa\  iMftttymi  tkm  ClWiMiia,  fa  «». 

b.  6eTawHii^PrtMitii)iiMlhBi  iiiatirgw  —to  to  tha  Ikfly  Ug»A  a  plMWiatie  |MWil»iia  to 
this,  and  thai  were  promoted  by  the  exhortatloat  •t  pojpe  OslMaBa  W.,  an  KpSMttMi  kf 
■aaa  mttwaaaaw^wiitlfimJah  ialUawraoiDawillam^aittsanitM 
■•■a  narev  wWto  «aiets4tKdba  caly  ^. 
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took  tiie  cross,  and  gaye  the  oomaiand  to  BooiCftoe,  marqixiB  of 
Hontserrat'  They  hifed  the  YenetiaiiB  td  tranflport  them  to  Pales- 
tine, and  agreed  to  reeapture  for  them  the  eity  of  Zara,'  in  DalmAtta  ; 
and  this  object  was  acoomplished,  while  the  pope  in  vain  launched 
the  thimders  of  the  church  at  the  refractory  cmsaders.  Instead  of 
sailing  to  Palestine,  the  expedition  was  then  directed  against  the 
Qreek  empire,  under  the  pretence  of  dethroning  a  usurper ;  and  the 
result  was  the  oonquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  Latin  or  Roman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  By- 
zantine. (A.  D.  April  1204.)  The  new  empire  existed  during  a 
period  of  ftfty^seven  years,  when  the  Greeks  partially  recovered  their 
authority.  The  fourth  crusade  ended  without  producbg  any  benefit 
to  Palestine. 

28.  The  fifth  crusade,  undertaken  fourteen  years  aflter  the  &11  of 

viu.  THE  ^^  Byaantine  empfre,  was  at  first  conducted  by  Andrew, 
wana      monarch  of  Hungary.     The  Ohriatian  army,  after  spend 

cmcaAPK.  ijjg  ^jj^Q  ^img  j^  ^j^^  vicinity  of  Acre,  sailed  to  Egypt ; 
but  after  some  successes,  among  which  was  the  taking  of  Damietta,' 
ultimate  ruin  was  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  A  few  years  later, 
(A.  D.  1228),  Frederic  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  then  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  with  the  pope,  led  a  formidable  amy  to  Palestine,  and 
after  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  Acre  towards  Jerusalem, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  whereby  the  holy 
dly  and  the  greater  part  of  Palesldne  were  yielded  to  the  Christians, 
After  the  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe,  new  bands  of  crusaders  pro- 
ceeded to  Palestme :  the  sultan  Eamel  retook  Jerusalem,  but  the 
Christians  again  obtained  it  by  treaty. 

20.  While  these  events  had  been  passing  in  Palestine  a  new  dy- 
nasty had  arisen  in  the  north  of  Ana,  whioh  for  a  time  threatened 
a  complete  revelntion  of  all  the  known  countries  of  the  world.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  Gengb  Khan, 

^if^E^!!^  the  son  of  a  petty  Mongol  prince,  had  raised  himself  to 

be  the  lord  oF  all  the  pastoral  nations  throughout  the 

vast  plains  of  Tartary.     After  desolating  China,^  and  adding  its  five 

1.  MonUtrrot  was  an  Italian  marqiilaate  In  western  Lombardy,  now  Included  In  Piedmont. 
Hm  marquises  of  Montsemt,  ristng  flrom  small  beginnings  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  oentnry, 
and  grndnally  extending  their  territories,  acted,  daring  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oeoioriesi 
ow  of  tiM  most  brtHlaiil  parti  liiolad  to  soy  PBlptet  iiooat  te  Boiopn. 

9.  Xara,BlUltliteavilCiaoCD«ta*ll%l»aasqMrtai  the  eaalam  ooMt  of  ll»  Adrial' ic,  erne 
hanind  aad  Sfty  mllea  usnlh  east  ttom  Venlee. 

a  l>«aitfttialagntlMnaMMta,<irpnBelpal<ailBRihtan«hontolflM^  stzasilMfriwittivioaia. 

4.  aUM,aTast  ooontry  of  eastern  Asia,  may  be  afenoat  arid  toliiYVMliMioiyormv'te- 
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norAern  provinces  to  his  empire^  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand warriors  •  he  invaded  and  overran  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
of  Persia.  His  successor  Ociai  directed  his  resistless  arms  west- 
ward, under  the  conduct  of  his  general  Baton,  who,  in  the  course  of 
six  jears,  led  his  warriors,  in  a  conquering  march,  from  east  to  west, 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  inun- 
dating torrent,  passing  north  of  the  territories  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, left  them  unharmed ;  but  it  rolled  with  all  its  fury  upon  the 
more  barbarous  nations  of  Europe.  A  great  part  of  Russia'  was 
desolated ;  and  both  Kiev*  and  Moscow,'  the  ancient  and  modem 
capital,  were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  Tartars  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Poland,*  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany,  whence  they 
turned  to  the  south  and  spread  over  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Already 
the  remote  nations  of  the  Baltic  trembled  at  the  approach  of  these 
barbarian  warriors ;  aud  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  were 
on  the  point  of  arming  in  the  common  defence  of  Christendom,  when 
Baton  and  the  five  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  still  accompanied 
him  were  recalled  to  Asia  by  the  death  of  their  sovereign.  (A.  D. 
1245.) 

30.  Among  the  many  tribes  and  nations  that  had  been  driven  from 
tikeir  original  seats  by  the  great  Tartar  inundation,  were  the  Coras- 
mins,  embracing  numerous  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  sultan  of  Persia.  They  now  pre- 
cipitated themselves  upon  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  massacred  indis- 

IWMt  to  the  gesenl  reader,  tt  liae  eo  feir  retolnttmia  or  poHtieal  changes  to  record.  The 
arilkMttle  hietoiy  of  the  Ghlneee  bagtne  with  tha  oompUatloae  of  OmAieliu,  who  was  boni 
n.  C  SaO.  From  that  period  the  annals  of  the  empire  have  been  careftiny  noted  and  preserved 
Ib  aa  mibtokfln  ttne  to  the  present  day— ^brmlng  a  aeries  of  more  than  live  hundred  volumes 
of  nnlDlHsatl^  ehranoloirieal  dsUils. 

I.  Riutia,  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  powerfU  empires,  either  of  ancient  or  modem 
Umm,  eKtends  from  Behring's  straits  and  the  Padllo  on  the  east,  to  the  Golf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
>t»  ■  dislanoe  of  nearly  alz  Ikoasand  aOlea,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  flileen  hun- 
dred maea^  In  tblsimmeBsa  empire  about/n-tf  distinct  languages  are  in  use,  having  attaehed 
to  thsm  a  greet  number  of  dUbrent  dialects.  lu  the  year  1535  the  extent  of  the  Busilan  do- 
MiolOH  was  estimated  at  thirty-seven  thoasand  German  square  miles;  but  in  the  year  1850  it 
hHtteveaeed  to  ten  times  that  amount.    (For  early  history  of  Russia  see  p.  309.) 

9l  JTtev,  or  JTimo,  the  capital  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  the  same  name,  ia  on  the 
naliipcs.  two  hundred  and  tweoijr  miles  aofUi  of  Odes'  sa,  the  nearsst  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Kiav  WM  ttie  ibrmer  rMldenoe  of  th«r  grand  dsAM  of  Eosala— the  earnest  seat  of  (he  Ghristian 
rritgion  la  Ruaslar-and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the  empire.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3L  JMhMMB,  stin  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Rneslan  empire,  and  the  grand  entrepAt  of  Ita  la- 
lanml  eommeroe,  Is  ritaat«l  on  tte  urvlgable  river  Ifeakwa,  a  bnaoh  of  the  Volga,  fcnr  hua- 
dndarilBssoatti-ea8t(h>m8t.Petenbarg.    It  was  ftmaded  In  the  year  1147.    (JTop  Ko.  XII.) 

4.  ftfiEmi^seep.811. 

a.  Gibbon,  !▼.  S51. 
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criminfttely  Turks;  Jows,  luad  ChristiaDa  who  of^osed  ibem.  Jem* 
salem  was  taken ;  and  it  is  said  every  soul  in  it  was  put  to  the  sword ; 
but  at  length  the  Turks  and  Christians,  uniting  -  their  forces,  utterly 
defeated  the  Coraamins^  and  thus  delivered  Palestine  from  one  of 
the  most  terrible  scourges  that  had  ever  been  inflicted  on  it. 

31.  The  ravages  of  the  Corasmins  in  Palestine  called  forth 
z.  TBI  ^^  ^^^  crusade,  which  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
SIXTH       of  France,  commonly  called  St  Louis.     He  began  by  aa 

cuusADK.  j^^a^jj  QQ  Egypt ;  but  after  some  successes  he  wa«  de- 
feated, made  prisoner  when  enfeebled  by  disease,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.  (A.  D. 
L250.)  Twenty  years  later  St.  Louis  embarked  on  a  second  era- 
sade — ^the  last  of  those  great  movements  for  the  redemption  of  ^ 
Holy  Land.  The  fleet  of  Louis  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  Sar- 
dinia, here  u  change  of  plans  took  place,  and  it  was  resolved  to  atr 
tack  the  Moors  of  Africa.  The  Frenoh  landed  near  Carthage,  and 
took  the  city ;  but  a  pestilence  soon  carried  ofl*  Louis  and  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  when  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

32.  From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  Christians  grew  dailj 
more  certain ;  and  in  the  year  1291  a  Turkish  army  of  two  huncbed 
thousand  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Acre,  the  last  strongs 
hold  of  the  crusaders  in  Palestine.  After  a  tedious  siege  the  city 
was  taken ;  and  thus  the  last  vestige  of  the  Christian  power  in  Syrfai 
was  swept  away.  The  crusades  had  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  had  led  two  millions  of  Europeans  to  find  their  graves 
in  Eastern  lands ;  and  yet  none  of  the  objects  of  these  e&peditioaa 
had  been  accomplished ; — a  sad  commentary  upon  the  folly  and  fh^ 
naticism  of  the  age.  The  effects  of  these  holy  wars  upon  the  state 
of  European  society  will  bo  referred  to  in  a  sabseqaent  ehapt«r.* 

IIL  English  History. — 1.  Our  last  reference  to  the  history  of 

England  was  to  that  period  rendered  brilliant  by  the 

AFTER  rm  v^kp^  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of  4he  Eng* 

DEATH  OP    lish  monarchy ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 

connected  outline  of  the  continuation  of  English  historjr 

during  the  central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  just  passed 

in  review  before  us. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Alfred,  in  the  flrst  year  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, (A.  D.  901,)  England,  still  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes, 

ft.  See  Part  IIL  cb.  ix.  of  the  Unlvenity  EdiUon. 
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and  intefitine  difiord^r,  relapsed  into  confuBioa  and  barbarisn ;  and 
under  a  socceMion  of  eight  sovereigiis,"^  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  its 
history  presents  little  that  is  important  to  the  modera  reader. 
Poring  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  last  of  these  rulars,  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  led  by  Sweyn  king  of  D^unark,^  acquired 
poaaession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  several 
occasions  £thelred  purchased  a  momentary  respite  from  their  rav- 
ages by  large  bribes,  which  only  increased  ihm  avidity,  and  insured 
their  return.  At  length  the  weak  and  cruel  monarch  ordered  iixc 
maasacre  of  all  the  Banes  in  the  Saxon  territories.  (A.  D.  1002.) 
The  ezecation  of  the  barbarous  mamlate  oecaaioned  the  renewal  of 
hostilitieB :  the  English  nobles,  in  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  of- 
fered the  crown  to  Sweyn;  while  Ethelred  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
conrt  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
On  the  death  of  Sweyn,  in  the  year  1014,  the  Banish  army  in  Eng- 
land chose  his  son  Canute  to  succeed  him ;  while  the  Saxon  efaiefe, 
with  their  wonted  inconstancy,  recalled  EtJielred.  On  the  death  of 
tiie  latter,  his  son  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood 
»d  valoor,  was  chosen  king  by  the  English ;  but  by  his  death,  (A.  B. 
1016,)  after  a  few  months,  Canute,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
ti«atyy  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  England. 

3.  Canute,  surnamed  the  Great,  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
■lonarch  of  the  age.  By  marrying  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred, 
ha  conciliated  the  vanquished  Britons,  and  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy ;  while  th^  earl  of  Godwin,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  English  barons,  was  gained  to  his  interests,  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  king^s  daughter.  In  the  year  1025  he  subdued 
Sweden,  and  Nooniray'  two  years  later,  and  on  his  death  (Nov.  1036) 
he  left  his  vast  possessions  of  Benmark,  Swedeu,  Norwiiy)  and  Eng- 
land, to  be  divided  among  his  children.  His  administration  of  the 
gOYemment  of  England  was  at  first  harsh ;  but  he  gradually  emerged 
from  his  original  barbarism,  embraced  Christianity,  encouraged  liter- 
atore,  and  adopted  some  wise  institutions  for  ihe  benefit  of  his 
Anglo  Saxon  subjects* 

4.  After  the  death  of  Canute,  two  of  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardi- 
oanute,  reigned  in  succession  over  Eo^buKl;  after  which,  in  1041, 

1.  l>iiiiMriir,  SieedeiL,  and  JVlmpay;— see  p.  30?. 
S.  Steeiem  and  Jfotway.   See  Denmark,  p.  30S. 

a-  Edward  I.  the  Elder,  901.  Athelstan,  ori.  JMmand  I.,  941.  Edred,  946.  Edwy,  955, 
Edgar,  9S9.    Edward  IT.,  the  Martyr,  975.    Ethelred  Iln  97S. 
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the  crown  returned  to  the  ancient  Saxon  family,  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  a  younger  son  of  Ethelred.  The  mild  char- 
acter of  Edward  endeared  him  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  notwithstand- 
ing the  partiality  which  he  showed  to  his  Norman  favorites ;  but  his 
reign  of  twenty-five  years  was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Godwin,  by  occasional  hostili- 
ties with  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  and  by  intrigues  for  the  succession. 
On  his  death,  (1066,)  Harold,  son  of  Gk)dwin,  took  possession  of  the 
throne ;  but  scarcely  had  he  overcome  his  brother  Tostig,  who  dis- 
puted the  supremacy  with  him,  when  he  found  a  more  formidable 
competitor  in  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  the  late  kmg 
had  either  bequeathed  or  purposed  the  succession.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  1066,  Harold  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  brother ; 
but,  three  days  later,  William  landed  in  Sussex,*  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  fought 
^^^^^  with  Harold  the  bloody  battle  of  Hastings,*  which  ter- 
minated the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  put  William  the  Nor- 
man in  possession  of  the  throne  of  England.  Harold  was  killed  in 
battle ;  the  English  army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
the  Normans  slain.  The  victory  gave  to  William  the  title  of  the 
Conqueror ;  and  the  subjugation  of  the  realm  by  him  is  termed,  in 
English  history,  the  Norman  conquest. 

5.  This  conquest,  however,  was  gradual,  for  the  immediate  results 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings  gave  to  William  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  wars  for  the  subjugation  of  the  West,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  were  protracted  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
William  treated  the  English  as  rebels  for  appearing  in  the  field 
ngainst  him,  and  distributed  their  lands  among  his  Norman  followers. 
To  this  distribution,  the  tides  and  revenues  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  owe  their  origin.*  The  northern  Saxons  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  William  treated  them  with  a  severity  in  proportion 
to  the  valor  and  pertinacity  of  their  defence — ^laying  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  until,  in  some  countries,  the  danger  of 
rebellion  was  removed  by  a  total  dearth  of  inhabitants. 

1.  Siutez  ia  a  Bonthem  eotmtjr  of  En^laiid,  on  the  Eagllah  channel,  west  of  Kent 
%  HatUnga,  now  a  town  of  ten  thooaand  inhabttantSi  U  fUlj-fom  mllee  Bonth-east  tt&ai  T^on* 
don.  It  iB  pleasently  ritnated  In  a  vak^  soirounded  on  eyery  side,  except  toward  the  Ma,  by  UUa 
and  dUBk   On  a  hill  east  of  the  town  are  still  to  be  seen  banks  and  trenches,  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  work  of  the  Normatis  at  the  time  of  (he  invasion.    (Jtfsp  No.  XVL) 
a.  See  Notes,  rraraptde,  RUhmoudf  Ice.,  p.  306. 
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6.  The  foundations  of  the  feudal  system  had  existed  in  England 
before  the  conquest ;  but  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  Norman  followers  of  William,  gave  that  prince  the  op- 
portunitj  of  fully  establishing  the  system  as  it  then  existed,  in  it« 
maturity,  on  the  continent.  Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  "William  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  which  were  inserted  in  what  is 
called  the  Doomsday  Book,  or  Book  of  Judgment,  which  is  still  in 
being.  Under  the  iron  rule  of  the  conqueror  the  Anglo  Saxons  be- 
came vassals  of  their  Norman  lords ;  the  name  Saxon  was  made  a 
term  of  reproach ;  and  the  Saxon  language  was  regarded  as  barba- 
rous; while  the  Norman-French  idiom  was  employed  in  all  the  acts 
of  administration. 

7.  On  the  death  of  William,  in  the  year  1087,  his  second  son, 
William  Kafus,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brother  Robert,  then  absent  in  Normandy.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Henry  I.,  are  distinguished  by  i^w 
events  of  importance  ;  but  both  plundered  the  kingdom  :  an  ancient 
Saxon  chronicle  says  that  the  former  was  ^^  loathed  by  nearly  all  his 
people,  and  odious  to  Grod  f  and  of  the  latter  it  is  said  that  '^justice 
was  in  his  hands  a  source  of  revenue,  and  judicial  murder  a  frequent 
instmment  of  extortion." 

8.  Henry  had  married  a  Saxon  princess ;  and  to  his  daughter  Ma- 
tilda, by  this  marriage,  he  designed  to  leave  the  crown ;  but  his 
nephew  Stephen  defeated  his  intentions  by  immediately  seizing  the 
vacant  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry.  (1135.)  A  long  civil  war 
that  followed  was  terminated  by  a  general  council  of  the  kingdom 
which  adopted  Henry  Plantagenet,^  Matilda^s  son,  as  the  suooessor 
of  Stephen.  One  year  later  the  boisterous  life  and  wretched  reign 
of  Stephen  were  brought  to  a  close,  when  Henry  II.,  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  (A.  D. 
1154.) 

9.  By  inheritance  and  marriage,  Henry  possessed,  in  addition  to 
the  dnchy  of  Normandy,  the  fairest  provinces  of  northwestern 

L  Plnttagmit  li  the  sonuiine  of  Uie  kings  of  England  fh>m  Henry  II.  to  Richard  III. 
ioelniiTe.  Antlqnarlaiis  are  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  name ;  and  the 
best  derlTatlon  they  can  find  for  It  Is,  that  Fulk,  the  first  earl  of  Ai^ou  of  that  name,  being 
stmig  with  remorse  for  some  wicked  action,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerosatem  as  a  work  of 
akMwment ;  where,  being  soundly  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  which  grew  plentifully  on  .tbe 
spot,  be  erer  after  took  the  sumame  of  Plantagenet,  or  ^oomstalk,  which  was  retained  by  his 
noble  poslcrtty.    (Eoeyolopedla.} 
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France ;  and  these,  in  connection  with  his  English  dominions,  ren- 
III.  REDuo-    ^G^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^s**  powerful  monarchs  in  chris- 
Tiox  OF     tendom.     lie  also  reduced  Ireland*  to  a  state  of  subjec- 
iRELANT).     ^Jq^^  j^^  formally  annexed  it  to  the  English  crown,  al- 
though the  complete  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effected  until 
nearly  four  centuries  later.     By  a  wise  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  government,  Henry  gained  the  affections  of  his  people ;  but  he 
was  long  engaged  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  warfare  with  the  pope,  and 
the  close  of  his  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  misfortunes.     His  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  and  aided  by  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France, 
repeatedly  rebelled  against  him ;  and  he  finally  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  a  long  reign  of  thirty -five  years.     (A.  D.  1189.) 

10.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Richard,  surnamed 
the  Lion-hearted,  who  immediately  on  his  accession,  after  plundering 
his  subjects  of  an  immense  sum  of  money,  embarked  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  After  filling  the  world  with  his  renown,  being 
wrecked  in  his  homeward  voyage,  and  travelling  in  disguise  through. 
Germany,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  only  obtained  his  lib- 
erty by  an  inmiense  ransom,  which  was  paid  by  his  subjecte.     The 

1.  Ireland  is  a  large  island  vest  of  England,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Irish  Sea  and 
a^  G6orffQ*fl  ChanneL  lis  diTiaiona,  best  known  In  history,  are  the  four  great  provlnoea,  UIsBN' 
in  the  north,  Leinster  in  the  cast,  Connaught  in  the  west,  and  Manster  in  the  aonth. 

Irish  historians  spealc  of  Greek,  Phcenician,  Scotch,  Spanish,  and  Gaulic  colotues  in  Ireland, 
before  the  Christian  era ;  for  whlcli,  however,  there  is  no  historical  foundation.  Hie  oldest 
autlientic  Irish  records  were  written  lietween  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  but  some  of 
them  go  bacic,  with  some  consbtency,  as  far  as  the  Christian  era.  The  early  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  were  evidently  more  barbarous  than  even  those  of  Britain.  In  the  fifth  century  ChrisU- 
anity  was  introduced  among  them  by  St.  Patrick,  a  iiatl>'e  of  North  Britain,  who  in  Us  youth 
had  been  carried  a  captive  into  Ireland ;  but  the  new  faith  did  not  flourish  until  a  ceutuxy  or 
two  later;  and  it  appears  that,  even  then,  the  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  walla  of  the  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  ccntnrtes  the  Danea  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coasta  of  the  island,  while  the  interior,  divided  among 
a  nnmber  of  barbarous  and  hostile  chicf^s  m'os  agitated  by  internal  wars,  which  no  sense  of 
common  dangers  could  interrupt.  In  the  cariy  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Brian  Bora,  king 
of  Muaster,  united  the  greater  part  of  ihe  isUmd  under  his  sceptre,  and  expelled  the  Danos ; 
but  soon  aflcr  his  death,  A.  D.  1014,  the  kingdom  was  again  divided  ;  and  sanguinar>-  wars 
continued  to  rage  between  opposing  princes  until  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  the 
year  lIOO.  So  early  as  1155  Henry  had  projected  the  conqnesl  of  Irehmd,  and  had  obtaiaed 
I'nmi  pope  Adrian  IV.  full  permission  to  invade  and  subdue  the  Irish,  for  the  purpose  of  r<.- 
fbrming  them.  The  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  pa}Tnent  to  St.  Peter,  of  a 
penny  annually  from  every  house  in  Irelaud,^thi8  being  the  price  for  which  the  independence 
i>f  the  Irish  people  was  coolly  bartered  away.  Henry,  however,  conquered  only  Uie  four 
counties  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Kildarc,  l>olng  a  part  of  I^olnster,  on  the  eastern  coast. 
In  1315  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  being  Invited  over  by  the  Irish,  landed 
in  Ireland,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  but  not  being  well  supported,  he  was 
finally  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  the  year  131^  after  wliich  the  Scotch 
forces  were  withdrawn.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  English  supremacy  was 
fkjlly  established  In  eveo*  part  of  the  island.    (JJfap  No.  XVI.) 
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reign  of  this  f&moud  knight  is  chiefly  signalized  by  his  deeds  in  Pal- 
estine,  and  is  of  little  importance  in  English  history. 

11.  Richard  ^as  succeeded  by  his  profligate  brother  John,  sur- 
named  Lackland.     (A.  D.  1 199.)     In  a  long  struggle  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  John  lost  most  of  his  continental  possessions  : 
by  stripping  the  church  of  its  treasures  he  made  the  pope  his  enemy ; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  brave  the  storm  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  a  cowardly  submission,  swore  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and 
agreed  to  hold  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  holy  see.     The  barons, 
provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  vices  of  their  sovereign,  next  took'  up 
arms  against  him  :  they  received  with  indignation  the  pope^s  decla- 
ration in  favor  of  his  vassal, — ^took  possession  of  London, — and 
flnaDy  compelled  the  king  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta^  or  Great  Charter  of  rights  and  liberties,  which  laid 
tb^  first  permanent  foundation  of  British  freedom.*^     John  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  conditions  imposed,  and,  being  absolved  by  the  pope 
from  the  oalJi  which  he  had  taken  to  the  barons,  he  collected  an 
army  of  mercenary  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
waste  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  barons  pro£fered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who  came  over  with  a  large  army  to 
enforce  his  claims,  when  the  sudden  death  of  John  arrested  impending 
dangers,  and  prevented  England  from  becoming  a  province  of  France. 
•  12.  On*  the  death  of  John,  his  eldest  son,  Henry  IIL,  then  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  nobility  and' 
the  people.     Henry  was  a  weak  and  fickle  sovereign ;  and  during  his 
long  reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  country  was  agitated  by 
internal  commotions,  caused  by  the  king's  prodigality,  favoritism,  op- 
pressive exactions,  and  continual  violation  of  the  people's  rights  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Great  Charter.     Again  the  barons 
resisted,  and  called  a  parliament,  when  the  king  was  virtually  de- 
posed.    (A.  D.  1258.)     An  attempt  to  regain  his  authority  led  to 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.     In  another  parliament,  called  by  the 
barons,  (A.  D.   1265,)  and  embracing  delegates  from  the  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs,  we  find  the  first  germs  of  popular  representa- 
tion in  England ;  and  although,  eventually,  the  baronial  party,  whose 
tyranny  was  found  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  king,  was  over- 
thrown, yet  their  incautious  innovation  had  already  laid  the  basis  of 
the  fature  House  of  Commons. 

a.  The  Great  Charter  was  signed  on  the  lOth  of  June,  131 S,  at  Runnymede^  on  the  Thamcfl, 
between  Staines  and  Windsor. 
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18.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Edward  I.,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  was  absent  on  the  last  crusade  to  the  H0I7 
Land.     (A.  D.  1272.)     The  active  and  splendid  reign  of  this  prince, 
who  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  and  com- 
mander, was  mostly  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  \mite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.     When  Llewellyn,  prince  of 
IV.  8UBJU-    W^l^s,^  refused  to  perform  the  customary  homage  to  the 
GATioN  OF    English  crown,  Edward  declared  war  against  him,  over- 
^^^*®*      ran  the  country,  and  subdued  it,  after  a  brave  resistance. 
(1277—1283.) 

14.  The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  was  filled  with  attempts  to 
subjugate  Scotland,  to  which  country  the  English  monarch  laid 
claim  as  lord  paramount,  by  the  rights  of  fealty  and  succession.  A 
Scotch  king,  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  had  been  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  his  release,  to  do  homage  for  his  crown ;  and  the  same  had 
been  demanded  of  later  princes,  in  return  for  lands  which  they  held 
in  England.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1283,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  grand  daughter  the  princess 
Margaret,  who  was  a  niece  of  Edward  I.  of  England.  This  ladj 
was  soon  after  affianced  to  Edward's  only  son,  the  prince  of  Wales; 
and  thus  the  prospect  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
seemed  near  at  hand,  when  the  frail  bond  of  union  was  suddenly 
destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  princess. 

15.  The  two  principal  Scotch  competitors  for  the  crown  were  now 
John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  agreed  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  decision  of  Edward.  The  latter  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  on 
condition  of  his  becommg  a  vassal  of  the  English  king.     (A.  D.  1292.) 

1.  Wale*^  andently  called  Cambria^  a  principality  in  the  vest  of  Great  Britdn,  having  on 
the  Dorth  and  west  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  south  and  sonth-weat  Bristol  OhanncI,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  ih>m  north  to  south,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  in  breadth.  The 
Welsh  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  being  driven  out  of  England  by  the  Anglo 
Saxons,  took  reAige  in  the  mountain  AstneBses  of  Wales,  or  fled  to  the  oontlnent  of  Europe, 
where  they  gave  their  name  to  Brittany.  In  the  ninth  century  Wales  was  divided  into  three 
sovereignties,  North  Wales,  South  Wales,  and  the  intermediate  district  called  Powi^— the 
reigning  princes  of  which  were  held  together  by  some  loose  ties  of  confederacy.  In  the  year 
933  the  English  king  Athelstan  compelled  the  Welsh  principalities  to  become  his  tributarii»  ; 
and  upon  the  treaty  then  concluded  with  Ihem,  founded  on  the  feudal  relation  of  lord  and  va»- 
sal,  the  Normans  based  their  claim  of  lordship  paramount  over  all  Wales.  During  the 
eleventh  and  twelAh  centuries.  South  Wales  was  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  between  tte 
Welsh  and  Normans.  When  Edward  I.  claimed  feudal  homage  of  Llewellyn,  the  duty  of 
fealty  was  acknowledged  by  tiie  latter ;  but  he  was  unwilling,  by  going  to  London,  to  place 
himself  in  the  power  of  a  monarch  who  had  recently  viokited  a  solemn  treaty  with  him ;  and 
hence  arose  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  and  the  subjugation  of  his 
A.D.1S82-5.    (4f«^  No.  XVI.; 
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The  impatient  temper  of  Baliol  oould  not  brook  the  humiliating  acts 
of  mssalage  required  of  him ;  and  when  war  broke  oat  between 
France  and  England,  he  refused  military  aid  to  the  latter,  and  oon- 
daded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.     (A.  D.  1292.) 
War  between  England  and  Scotland  followed ;  and  Baliol,  after  a 
brief  redatance,  being  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 
Dunbar/  was  forced  to  make  submission  to  Edward  in  ^*  ^J^'**' 
terms  of  abject  supplication.     The  victor  returned  to 
London,  carrying  with  him  not  only  the  Scottish  crown  and  sceptre, 
but  also  the  sacred  stone  on  which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  placed 
when  they  received  the  royal  inauguration.     (A.  D.  1296.) 

16.  Scarcely,  however,  had  Edward  crossed  the  frontiers,  when  the 
Scots  reasserted  their  independence,  and  under  the  brave  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  patriots,  defeated  the  English  at  Stirling,'' 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  Scotland  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost. 
Again  Bdward  advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  muster  of  all  the 
English  chivalry,  and  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  Falkirk*  (A.  D. 
1298.)  The  adherents  of  Wallace  mutinied  against  him;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  hero  of  Scotland  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Edward,  and  being  condemned  for  the  pretended  crime 
of  treason,  was  infamously  executed,  to  the  lasting  dishonor  of  the 
English  king.     (A.  D.  1305.) 

17.  The  cause  of  Scottish  freedom  was  revived  by  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  had  been  competitor  for  the  throne 
against  Baliol.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1306  he  was  crowned 
king  at  Scone*  by  the  revolted  barons.     In  the  following  year,  Ed- 

1.  Dunbar  is  a  senport  or  Scotland,  twenty-aeven  miles  north-east  from  Edinburgh.  The 
CBolent  OMtie  of  Dttobar,  the  Bceno  of  many  warlike  exploits^  stood  oa  a  lofty  roek,  ibe  bate 
of  which  was  washed  by  the  sea.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  In  1-296 ;— four  limes  it  received 
wiihin  ita  walls  the  mifortunato  Qaeen  Mary ;— and  it  wns  in  tlio  vicinity  or  Dunbar  (hat  Crom- 
weU  defeated  the  Scola  under  General  Leslie,  iu  11)50.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

2.  Stirling  Is  a  river  port  and  fortress  of  Scotland,  on  the  Forth,  thirty  miles  north-west  from 
Edlaburgli.  Its  flne  old  castle  Is  placed  on  a  basaltic  rock,  rising  abruptly  three  hundred  feet 
Snm  the  river's  edge.    (^Map  No.  XVI.) 

X  Falkirk  is  an  ancient  town  of  Scotland,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh,  and 
three  miles  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  valley,  a  Utile  north  of  the  town,  the  Scotch, 
mider  WalLice,  were  defeated  on  the  ^M  of  July,  IJUd.  In  this  battle  full  Sir  John  Stewart, 
the  commander  of  the  Scottish  archers,  and  Sir  John  tho  Gralmmc,  the  bosom  friend  of  Wul- 
laee.  The  tomb  of  Grobame,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  thrico  renewed.  Is 
U>  be  leen  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  half  a  mile  south-we.st  fkroin  the  town, 
Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  gained  a  victory  over  the  royal  anny  in  1746.    {Map  No.  XVI.    r.) 

4.  Seme,  now  a  small  vUIoge  of  Scotland,  is  a  little  above  Perth,  on  tho  river  Tay,  eighteen 
Ml  from  Duidee,  and  thirty-flve  north-west  ft'om  Edinburgh.    It  was  formerly  the  resi* 
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ward,  assemblmg  a  mighty  army,  to  render  resistance  hopeless,  took 
the  field  against  him,  but  be  died  on  his  march,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  by  his  son  and  saooessor,  Edward  II.,  in  opposition 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.  (A.  D.  1307.)  Still  the  war 
continued,  and  the  Scotch  were  generally  successful ;  but  after  seven 
years  Edward  himself  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  being  met  by  Bruce  at  the 
head  of  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number,  he  experienced  a 
total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,*  which  established  the  in- 
d^endence  of  Scotland.     (A.  D.  June  24th,  1314.) 

18.  The  northern  nations  of  Europe,  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  much  less  advanced  in  civilixation 
than  those  which  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Boman  empire ;  and 
their  obscure  annals  offer  little  to  our  notice  but  the  germs  of  rude  king- 
doms  in  the  early^tages  of  formation.  In  the  south- west  of  Europe, 
the  wars  between  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  the  Spanish  peninsola 
had  already  continued  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
with  ever- varying  results ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  cali-*' 
phate  of  Cordova,  in  the  year  1030,  followed  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Moham'medan  empire  of  Spain,  into  several  mdependMit 
States,  (A.  D.  1238,)  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Saracen  dominion. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Christian  provinces  also  were  little  united, 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Christian  princes  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Moors  against  one  another.  The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Qranada,  in  1238,  for  a  time  delayed  the  fall  of  tiic 
Moslems ;  but  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  power,  until, 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Grranada  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent that  had  long  been  setting  against  it,  and  with  its  fall  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Christian  faith  and  power  was  acknowledged  through- 
out the  peninsula.* 

dence  of  the  Scottish  kings— the  place  of  their  coronation— and  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
historical  events,  tbe  remains  of  its  ancient  palace  are  incorporated  with  the  mansion  of  the 
earl  of  Mansfield.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

1.  Bannockburn,  the  name  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable events  in  British  history,  Is  three  miles  south-west  (h>m  Stirling.  About  one  mile  west 
firom  the  village  James  III.  was  defeated  in  1488,  by  his  rebellious  subjects  and  his  son  James 
IV.,  and,  after  being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  was  assassinated  at  a  mill  in  the  viclnitj. 
(Map  No.  XVI.) 

a.  See  next  Seclion,  pp.  317-18.  and  Notes. 
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SECTION    III. 

OnOBBAL  BBTOBT   DUSINO  THB  POUSTK£irrH   AND   KIFTSBNTH   CENTURIES. 

1.  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  DURING  THE  FOURTEENTH  AND 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  ConthiiuiUon  of  the  histories  of  Fraoce  and  England.— 3.  Defeat  of  Edward 
H.  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbttrn.  Edward  offends  the  barons.  [Gascony.]  The  Great  Charter 
eonflnned,  and  annual  parliaments  ordained.~3.  Rebel!  Ion  of  the  barons,  and  death  of  Ed- 
ward.  Reign  of  Edward  III.    Invasion  of  ScoUand.    [Halidon  Hill.] 

FaaxcB  Am  Evolish  wars.— 4.  Edward  disputes  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Fraaee. 
Inyaalon  of  Fraaoe,  and  battle  of  Cresqr.  [Cres^.]  Defeat  of  the  Scots,  and  capture  of  Calais. 
[Durham.  CUais.]— 5.  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  and  victory  of  Poicliers.  (1356.) 
Anardij  hi  Franco.  Treaty  of  Bretigny.  The  conquered  territory.  [Bretigny.  Aquitaine. 
Bordeanx.}-4L  Renewal  of  the  war  with  France  in  1368.  Relative  condition  of  the  two  powers. 
The  Freocfa  recover  their  provinces.  [Bayonne.  Brest,  and  Cherbourg.]— 7.  Death  of  Edward 
IILor  Eogtaad,  and  Gharies  V.  of  France.  The  distractions  that  followed  in  both  kingdoms. 
[Orieana.  Uncaater.  Gloucester.]  Wat  TyleKs  insurrecUon.  [Blackheatb.]— 8.  Chamcter 
of  Riduud  n.  Be  la  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.  (1390.)'  The  legal  chiimanU 
OriglR  of  (be  oenlenttons  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.— 9.  Insurrection  against 
Heaiy.  [Shrewsbury.] — 10.  Accession  of  Henry  V.,  and  happy  change  in  his  character.  He 
hrades  France,  and  defeats  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Agincoort.— 11.  Civil  war  in  France, 
md  ntam  «f  Homy.  The  treaty  with  the  Burgondlan  fhction.  Opposition  of  the  Orteana 
ps^.  (The  Statlea  General  The  da«phin.]~13.  The  taifknt  king  of  the  English,  Henry  VL, 
aid  (he  French  king  Charles  VII.  Joan  of  Arc.  Her  declared  mission.— 13.  Successes  of  the 
Itaeh,  and  fiit«  of  John.— 14.  The  English  gradually  lose  all  Uidr  continental  possessions,  ex- 
eeptOsIaia^   Tkwiqnillity  in  France. 

H,  Unpopul&rity  of  the  reignhig  English  family.  Popular  Inanrrection.  Beginning  of  the 
WAia  or  niB  Two  Rosas.  [St.  Albans.]— 16*  Sanguinary  character  of  the  strife.  First  period 
«f  the  war  doaea  with  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  of  the  house  of  York.— 17.  The  Fronda 
kiag,  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  earl  of  Warwick.  Overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians. 
The  fiite  of  Msugnret,  her  son,  and  the  late  king  Henry  IV.  [Warwick.  Tewkesbury.]— 18. 
The  eokmpormiy  reign  of  Loois  JU.  of  France.  The  rela^ons  of  Edward  and  Louis.— 10. 
Fate  of  Edward  V.,  and  aisoeaaion  of  Richard  lU.  Defeat  and  death  of  Richard,  and  end  of 
the  **  Wan  of  the  Two  Roses."    [Richmond.    Bosworth.] 

90.  RsiGi  or  Hrnrt  VIL  The  impostors  SImnel  and  Warbeck.  [Dublin.]— 81.  TIreatiea 
with  France  and  Scotland.  The  Scottish  marriage.— 32.  Why  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  Is  an 
hnportant  epoch  in  English  history. 

IL  OTHER  NATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

L  Dijocioix,  SwansH  Aim  Norway.    Union  of  Calmar.    [Calmer.] 

%  The  RvssiAir  ixpirk.  Its  early  history.  [Dnieper.  Novogorod.]  Divisions  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  eleventh  century.— 3.  Tartar  invasions.  The  reign  of  John  III.  duke  of  Mos- 
eow.  Roarin  at  the  end  of  the  flfleonth  century.— 4.  Founding  of  the  Ottoman  KMnac,  on  the 
ndns  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  empire.  [Emir.]  The  Turkish  empire  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  sultan  B^azet  overthrown  by  Tamerlane.— 5.  The  Tavltkk  expire  or 
Tahcelamk.  Defeat  of  the  Turks.  Turks  and  Christians  unito  against  the  Tartars.  Death 
of  Tamerlane.  [Samarcand.  Angora.]— 0.  Taking  of  ConstanUnople  by  the  Turks,  and 
cxtbction  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

7.  FoLAHD.  Oommencement  and  early  history  of  Poland.  Extent  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  [Pohmd.  Lithuania.  Teutonic  knights.  Moldavia.]— 8.  The 
6nxA!i  BHPiRB  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Elective  monarchs.— 9.  Causes  that 
mider  the  history  of  Germany  exceedingly  complicated.  The  three  powerAiI  States  of  Ger- 
■anyabool  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  [T..ttxemburg.   Bohemia.  Moravia,  Silesia. 
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Liuatia.  Brandenbui^.  HoUand.  Tjrrol.  Au8tria.]^10.  Austrian  princes  of  Germany.  Im- 
portant changes  made  during  the  reign  of  Maxim lliao.  [Worma.}— 11.  Switxkrland  revolta 
fh>m  Auatria.  Long-continued  wan.  Switzeriand  Independent  at  the  close  of  tho  fifteenth 
century.  [RutuU.  William  Tell.  Morgarten.  8empach.]~13.  Italian  History  during  Itao 
central  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tho  Italian  republics.  [Genoa.]  Duchy  of  Milan. — L3. 
The  Florentines.  Contests  between  the  GcDoeso  and  Venetians.  [Levant.]  Genoa  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.— 14.  History  of  Venice;  Her  power  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  [Morca.]  The  popes,  and  kings  of  Naples.  Interference  of  foreign  powers. — 15. 
SpAiir.  Union  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  States.  Orerthrow  of  the  Saracen  dominious  in 
Spain.  [Navarre.  Anigon.  CastUe.  Loon.  Gnmada.}— 16.  History  of  Poktdoai..  [Farther 
account  of  PortugoL] 

IIL  DISCOVERIES. 

1.  Navigation,  and  geographical  knowledge,  during  the  Dark  Ages.  Revival  of  commerce. 
[Plaa.]  Discovery  of  the  magnetic  neodlo.  The  art  of  printing.  Discovery  of  the  CanArtc*. 
Portuguese  discoveries.  [Can&ries.  Cape  de  Vcrd  and  Azore  islands.]— 2.  Views  and  objects 
of  Prince  Henry.  His  death.  Fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. The  bold  project  conceived  by  him.  [Lisbon.  Ireland.  Guinea.]— 3.  The  trials  of 
Columbus.  His  final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  America.  Vasco  de  Gama.  Qoeing 
remarks. 

1.  England  and  France  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
CENTURIES. — 1.  France  and  England  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  European  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  as  their  annals,  during  most  of  this  period, 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  in  great 
part  the  history  of  both,  the  unity  of  the  subject  will  best  be  pre- 
served, and  repetition  avoided,  by  treating  both  in  connection. 

2.  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  whoso  defeat  by  the 
Scots  in  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockbum  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, although  inglorious  to  himself,  and  disastrous  to  the  British 
arms,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  The  unbounded  favoritism  of  Edwai'd  to  Gaveston, 
a  handsome  youth  of  Gascony,*  whom  the  king  elevated  in  wealth 
and  dignities  above  all  the  nobles  in  England,  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  barons ;  and  the  result  was  the  banishment  of  the  favorite, 
and  a  reformation  of  abuses  in  full  parliament.  (A.  D.  1313.)  The 
Great  Charter,  so  often  violated,  was  again  confirmed ;  and  the  im- 
portant provision  was  added,  that  there  should  be  an  annual  assem- 
bling of  parliament,  for  protection  of  the  people,  when  "  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right." 

3.  But  other  favorities  supplied  the  place  of  Gaveston  :  the 
nobles  rebelled  against  their  sovereign :  his  faithless  queen  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  king  of  France,  took  part  with  tho  malcontents,  and 

1.  Oateony,  before  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  province  of  France,  situated  between  the 
Garonne,  the  sea,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Tlie  Gascons  arc  a  people  of  much  spirit ;  but  their  exag* 
geratlon  in  describing  their  exploits  Ims  made  the  term  gasconade  proverbial.   (Afop  No.  XIIL) 
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Bdward  was  depoeed,  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  murdered.  (A.  D. 
1327.)  Edward  III.,  crowned  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  unable  to 
endure  the  presence  of  a  mother  stained  with  the  foulest  crimes, 
caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer, 
to  be  executed.  He  then  applied  himself  to  redress  the  grievanoes 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  late  abuses  of  authority ;  after  which 
he  inyaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill ;'  but 
on  his  withdrawal  from  the  country,  the  Scottish  arms  again  tri- 
umphed. 

4.  On  the  death,  in  the  year  1328,  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the 
last  of  the  male  descendants  of  Philip  the  Pair,  the    ^  raBNOH 
crown  of  that  kingdom  became  the  object  of  contest  be-  and  ENougH 
tween  Edward  III.  of  England,  the  son  of  PhUip's      ^^^• 
daughter  Isabella,  and  Philip  of  Yalois,  son  of  the  brother  of  Philip. 
Afler  war  had  continued  several  years  between  the  two  nations,  with 
only  occasional  intervals  of  truce,  in  the^ear  lS46  Edward,  in  per- 
80D,  invaded  France,  and,  supported  by  his  heroic  son  Edward,  oalled 
the  Black  Prince,  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French  in  the  famous  battle  of  Creasy" — slaying  more 
of  the  enemy  than  the  total  number  of  his  own  army.     (Aug.  26th, 
1346.)    A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Scots,  who  had  • 
KJied  the  opportunity  of  Edward's  absence  to  invade  England,  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Durham,*  and  their  king  David  Bruce  taken 
priaoner.     (Oct.  17,  1346.)     To  crown  the  honors  of  the  campaign, 
the  important  seaport  of  Calais/  in  France,  surrendered  to  Edward, 
after  a  vigorous  siege ;  and  this  important  acquisition  was  retained 
by  the  English  more  than  two  centuries. 

1.  Haliiim  HiU  is  an  eminence  north  of  Uio  river  Tweed,  not  for  from  Berwick. 

2.  Cresty^  or  CVecy,  ifl  a  smaU  Tillage,  in  the  former  province  of  Picardy,  nlnety-flve  milea 
north-vest  from  Paria.  It  la  believed  that  cannon,  but  of  very  rude  conatruction,  were  first 
cnplof  ed  hy  the  English  in  this  baUle.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Lhwhamf  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  an  important  city  in  the  north  of 
Qigiand,  two  himdred  and  thirty  miles  north-west  firom  London.  The  field  on  which  the  bat- 
ik was  fought,  Bome  difltafice  north  of  Durham,  on  the  road  to  Newcastle,  (Oct.  17th,  1348,) 
was  called  XevUle's  Crets.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Caiais  (Eng.  Oal-Ss,  Fr.  Kah4a',)  a  seaport  of  France,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  In  the 
fenner  province  of  Picardy,  is  fifty  miles  north  of  Cressy.  In  1558  Calais  was  retaken  by  sar- 
prlse  by  the  dnke  of  Gnise.  In  1596  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  the  archduke 
Albert,  but  in  1398  was  restored  to  Franco  by  the  treaty  of  Nervins. 

Hie  ohetiiuUe  resistance  which  Calais  made  to  Bdward  III.  in  J 347,  is  said  to  have  so  much 
taceued  the  conqneror  that  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  principal  burgesses  of  the  town, 
trbo,  lo  save  their  feUow  citizens,  had  magnanimously  placed  themselves  at  his  disposal ;  but 
that  he  was  turaed  teom  his  purpose  only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  queen  PhiUppa.  It 
ii  believed,  however,  that  Frolssart  alone,  among  his  cotemporaries,  relates  this  stoiy ;  and 
doubts  may  very  reasonably  be  entertained  of  its  truth.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 
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5.  After  a  truce  of  eight  years,  during  which  occurred  the  death 
of  the  French  monarch,  Philip  of  Valois,  and  the  accession  of  his 
son  John  to  the  throne  of  France,  war  was  again  renewed,  but  was 
speedily  terminated  by  a  great  victory,  which  the  Black  Prince  ob- 
tained over  king  John  in  the  battle  of  Poietiers.  (Sept.  1356.)  The 
French  monarch,  although  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  in  triumph 
to  London,  was  treated  with  great  moderation  and  kindness ;  but  his 
captivity  produced  in  France  the  most  horrible  anarchy,  which  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  by  a  revolt  of  peasants,  or  serfe, 
against  their  lords,  in  most  of  the  provinces  surrounding  the  capital.* 
At  length,  while  king  John  was  still  a  prisoner,  the  two  nations  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Bretigny,*  (A.  D.  1360,)  which  provided  that  king 
John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  that  the  English  monarcb 
should  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  Normandy  and  other  provinces  in  the  north ;  but  that  the 
whole  south-west  of  France,  embracing  more  than  a  third  of  tbe 
kingdom,  and  extending  from  the  Rhone  nearly  to  the  Loire,  should 
be  guaranteed  to  England.  The  territory  obtained  from  France 
was  erected  into  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,'  the  government  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  Black  Prince,  who,  during  several  years, 
kept  his. court  at  Bordeaux.' 

6.  The  treaty  with  France  was  never  fully  ratified ;  and  m  tiie 
year  1368  war  between  the  two  countries  was  commenced  anew,  the 
blame  of  the  fiipture  being  thrown  by  each  nation  upon  the  other. 
In. the  interval  since  the  late  treaty  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  rival  powers :  king  Edward  was  now  declining 
in  age ;  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince  was  enfeebled  by  disease  ;  and 
the  ceded  French  provinces  were  eager  to  return  to  their  native  king ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  France  had  recovered  from  her  great  losses, 
and  the  wise  and  popular  Charles  Y.  occupied  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.     France  gradually  recovered 

1.  Bretigny  Is  a  small  hamlot  alx  miles  Boafb-«ast  fmat  Cluatm,  and  tUty  miles  aoMb-west 
fh>m  Paris,  in  the  former  province  of  Oleana. 

9.  jiquitAiiu  (.^fttttenttf)  was  the  name  of  the  Roman  province  in  Gaol  south  of  the  I«lre. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  has  been  sometimes  a  kingdom  and  someUmes  a  dncbj.  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  what  romalned  of  this  ancient  province  passed  under  the  name  of  Goi- 
eune.    Bordeaux  was  its  capital.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Bordeaux,  called  by  the  Romans  BurdigaUL,  an  Important  commercial  city  and  seaport  of 
France,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Garonne,  flfty^ve  milos  from  its  month,  and  three  hondnd 
and  seven  miles  south-west  firom  Paris.  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne,  Edward  the  Blaok  Prince, 
pope  deaaent  V.,  and  Bichard  II.  of  England,  were  naUves  of  this  dty.    {Mup  No.  XIII.) 

a.  Feb.  1358.  This  revolt  was  called  La  Jacquerie^  trom  Jacques  Bon  Homme,  the  lead<r 
of  the  rebels. 
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most  of  her  provinoes  without  obtainining  a  single  victory,  althou^ 
the  keys  of  the  country — Bordeaux,  Bayonne/  Calais,  Brest,  and 
Cherbourg* — were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

7.  On  the  death  of  Edward  (A.  D.  1377)  the  crown  fell  to  the 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  II.,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
Three  years  later,  Charles  V.,  by  his  death,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  son  Charles  VI.,  a  youth  of  only  twelve  years.  Both  kingdoms 
suffered  from  the  distractions  attending  a  regal  minority  : — in  France 
the  people  were  plundered  by  the  exactions  of  the  regents,  and  the 
kingdom  harassed  by  the  factious  struggles  for  power  between  the 
diikes  of  Bur'  gundy  and  Orleans  ;*  and  in  England  similar  results 
attended  the  contests  for  the  regency  between  the  king's  uncles,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster,*  York,*  and  Gloucester."  In  the  year  1381  the 
injustice  of  parliamentary  taxation  occasioned  a  fiimous  revolt  of 

J.  Befmne  Is  on  the  soath  side  of  the  Adour,  four  miles  iVom  its  moath,  near  the  soatb- 
wHfia  extremity  of  France.  Bayomie  is  strongly  fortified,  and,  although  oflen  besieged,  has 
HRf  ben  taken.  The  mUitary  weftpon  called  the  bayonet  takes  its  name  ft*om  this  city,  where 
k  ii  B|id  to  bare  been  flfst  invented,  and  brought  into  use  at  the  siege  of  Bagronne,  during  the. 
vtttetweea  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.    (.Afajy  No.  XIII.) 

tVtrut  aad  CftcrAMir^  are  small  but  strongly-fortiiled  seaport  towns  in  the  north-west  of 
fmet.  Cherboiug  ^u  the  hisl  town  hi  Normandy  retained  by  the  English.   (Jfs^  No.  XUL) 

3.  B9T^ gundy  aoid  Orleans,  An  account  of  Bur'  gundy  has  already  been  given.  Orleans^  a 
4r  of  Fmnee,  aaod  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  Is  situated  on  the 
Uire,  sixty-eight  miles  sooth-west  fW>m  Paris.  Orleans  occupied  the  site  of  the  andttit  Geii&- 
bom,  the  emporium  of  the  ComCitea,  which  was  taken  and  burned  by  Caesar.  (Cesar  B. 
Vn.  11)  It  subsequently  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  was  unsuccesaf\illy  bealegod  by  At'  tila 
tad  Odo4cer.  1%  became  the  eapiial  of  the  first  kingdom  of  Bur'  gimdy  under  the  first  race  of 
Flench  kings.  Philip  of  Valois  erected  it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in  fitvor  of  his  son ;  and 
Orleans  has  since  continued  to  give  the  title  of  duke  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  Charles 
VL  eanfeTfed  tito  title  of  **  duke  of  Ofteans*'  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  ValoMhIeans  line.  Louis  XIY.  conferred  it  on  his  younger  brother  Philip,  the  founder 
of  the  Bourbon  drnasty  of  the  house  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philip  was  the  first  and  only  ruling 
prince  of  the  BouiteftOrieans  dynasty.    (Map  No.  Xni.) 

4.  jLaacaster,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  **  dukes  of  Lancaster,''  is  a  seaport  town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea,  forty-six  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  two  hundred  and  five  miles 
■ortb%ieflt  from  London.  Lancaster  is  supposed,  fh)m  the  urns,  altars,  and  other  antiquities 
faooi  ibtre,  to  have  been  a  Soman  station.  The  first  earl  of  Lancaster  was  created  in  1966. 
In  1351  llenrr,  earl  of  Derby,  was  made  duke  of  Lancaster :  John  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  £d- 
TOd  UL,  married  Blanch,  the  duk€l*s  daughter,  and,  by  virtue  of  this  alliance,  succeeded  to 
the  title.  His  son  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  became  duke  of  Lancaster  on  his  fhther^  death  In 
13BP,  and  finally  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England  In  13Q9,  ih>m  which  time  to  the  present  this 
dwby  has  been  associated  with  the  regal  dignity.    (Map  No.  XVL) 

5.  r«-4,    SeeNote,p.i20a.    (.Map  Ho.  X\L) 

&  Gi<nuesier  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  ninety-three  miles  north>west  ftom  London, 
k  vas  founded  by  the  Romans  A.  JD.  44 ;  and  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  «re  Ste^vuvaUy  dug 
I))  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  okl  encampment.  Richard  II.  created  his  uadea  dokee  of  Yofk 
ltd  Gloucester ;  and  since  that  time  the  ducal  tiUe  has  remained  the  highest  tMa  of  Eqgtiab 
aobihty.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duolqr  (lhe«o«Bty 
of  Lancaster;  subject  to  his  goremment,  and  that  was  reunited  to  the  orovn  in  1461,    (M9^ 
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the  lower  classes,  headed  by  the  Blacksmith  Wat  Tyler,  similar  to 
the  insurrection  of  the  French  peasants  which  raged  in  1358.  In 
both  nations  these  events  mark  the  advance  of  the  serfs,  in  their 
progress  toward  emancipation,  to  that  stage  in  which  their  hopes  are 
roused,  and  their  wrongs  still  unredressed.  The  serfs  of  England 
demanded  equal  laws,  and  the  abolition  of  bondage :  to  the  number 
of  sixty  thousand  they  assembled  at  Blackheath,' — obtained  possess- 
ion of  London,  and  put  io  death  the  chancellor  and  primate,  as  evil 
counsellors  of  the  crown,  and  cruel  oppressors  of  the  people ;  but 
the  fell  of  their  leader  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents,  and  the  re- 
volt was  easily  extinguished,  while  the  honor  of  the  crown  was  sul- 
lied by  a  revocation  of  the  promised  charters  of  enfranchisement 
and  pardon.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mutineers  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman. 

8.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  twenty-three  that  Bichard  escaped 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  uncles ;  and  then  his  indolence,  dissipation, 
and  prodigality,  brought  him  into  contempt ;  and  during  his  absenoe 
in  Ireland  a  successful  revolution  elevated  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, sumamed  Bolingbroke,  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1399.)  The 
parliament  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Bichard,  who  was  soon  after 
privately  assassinated  in  prison.^  The  accession  of  Henry  lY.  to 
the  throne  met  with  no  opposition,  although  he  was  not  the  legal 
claimant,  the  hereditary  right  being  in  Edward  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  whereas  Henry  was 
descended  from  the  third  son.  The  claim  of  Mortimer  was  at  a 
later  period  vested  by  marriage  in  the  femily  of  the  duke  of  York, 
descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward;  and  hence  began  the 
contentions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

9.  The  discontented  friends  of  Henry  proved  his  most  dangerous 
enemies;  for  the  Percys,  who  had  enthroned  him,  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration,  took  up  arms  and  involved  the  country  in  civil 
war  ;b  but  m  the  great  battle  of  Shrewsbury*  (July  21,  1403)  the 


1.  Blackktaik  la  an  elevated  mooiy  tract  in  the  Tlclnlty  of  the  Britiah  metropolla,  i 
of  the  elty.   Hie  greater  portion  is  in  the  parish  of  Oreenwieh. 

9.  JSftreiD«A«ry  is  situated  on  the  SeToni,  one  hundred  and  thlrty-el({ht  miles  north-west  fron 
London.  WUilam  the  Gonqneror  gave  the  town  and  surrounding  ooonliy  to  Roger  de  Moi^ 
gomerjr,  who  buQt  here  a  strong  baronial  castle ;  bnt  In  llOS  the  castte  and  property  were  fbr* 
Mted  to  the  crown.  Bhrewsbnry,  ftt>m  Its  situation  dose  to  Wale^  was  the  scene  of  muxf 
bonier  ftajB  between  the  Welsh  and  £i«llsh.  In  the  battle  of  July  1403^  the  lUl  of  the  frmon 
Lord  Percy,  somamed  Hotqior,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  Tlctory  in  the  king's  teror. 

(jiri9No.xyi.) 

a.  Bead  8bakapeare*s  <*Klng  Slcbaid  IL** 

b.  Read  Bhakipeart's  »  First  Part  of  King  Hemy  IV." 
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msorgentB  were  defeated,  although  the  insorreotion  was  still  kept  up 
a  number  of  yearS}  chiefly  by  the  suceessful  valor  of  Owen  Glendower, 
the  Welsh  ally  of  the  Percys. 

10.  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  V.  in  the  year 
1413.  The  previous  turbulent  and  dissipated  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  had  given  little  promise  of  a  happy  reign ;  but  immediate- 
ly after  his  aocession  he  dismissed  the  former  companions  of  his 
vices, — ^took  into  his  confidence  the  wise  ministers  of  his  father, — 
sad,  laying  aside  his  youthful  pleasures,  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  tranquillixing  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wise  government  of  the 
people.^  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  Franoe,  and  the  tem- 
porary insanity  of  its  sovereign  Charles  YI.,  he  revived  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  of  that  kmgdom,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  support  his  pretensiona 
After  Ids  army  had  been  wasted  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  re- 
dneed  it  to  eleven  thousand  men,  he  met  and  defeated  the  French 
irmj  of  fifty  thousand  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,^ — slaying  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy  and  taking  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  among 
vbom  were  many  of  the  most  eminent  barons  and  princes  of  the 
radm.    (Oct.  24,  1415.) 

11.  The  Orleans  and  Burgundian  Actions  which  had  temporarily 
laid  aside  their  contentions  to  oppose  the  invader,  renewed  them  on 
tlie  departure  of  Henry,  and  soon  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  hor- 
rors of  eivil  war.  In  the  midst  of  these  evils  Henry  returned  to 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  fought  his  way  to  Paris,  when  the  Bur- 
gundian faction  tendered  him  the  crown  of  France,  with  the  promise 
of  its  aid  to  support  his  claim.  A  treaty  was  soon  concluded  with 
the  queen  of  the  insane  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur'  gundy,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  marry  Gatherine,  the  dau^ter  of 
Charles,  and  succeed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father ;  while 
m  the  meantime  he  was  to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent.  (May, 
1420.)  The  States  General  *  of  the  kingdom  assented  to  the  treaty ; 
and  the  western  and  northern  provinces  owned  the  sway  of  England  ; 
Vut  tiie  central  and  south-eastern  districts  adhered  to  the  cause  of 

L  Jtgiae09rt  Is  a  buH  Tillage  of  Fkance  !n  the  foraoer  provlooe  of  Artoia,  one  hnndred  and 
tenltai  north  ftomParia.    (Jtfap  No.  XIU.) 

&  Bj  the  8taU9  Chmertl  la  meeaft  the  greet  council  or  general  parliament  of  the  nation, 
Wjweed  of  represontatlTefl  from  the  nobility,  the  dergy,  and  the  municipalitiea.  The  cmintry 
iiitnua  aent  no  repreaentatiTea.    (Bee  Unirerai^  Edition,  p.  884.) 

t.  Bappilyportn9«d  <b  flhafcqpeara'a  «9eeoiid  Part  of  King  Henry  IV«»  Ast  t.,  Seeae  il. 
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tbo  dauphin,'  afterwards  Charlee  VII.,  the  onij  somvk^  bob  of  hb 
father,  and  the  head  of  the  Orleans  party.  Henry  Y.  did  not  live  to 
wear  the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  helpless  Charles  survived  him 
only  two  months.     (Died  A.  D.  1422.) 

12.  The  English  king  left  a  son,  Henry  YI.,  Uien  only  lune 
months  old,  to  inherit  his  kingdom.  Franoe,  however,  was  now 
openly  divided  between  the  rival  monarchs — its  native  sovereign 
Charles  YII.,  and  the  English  king,  in  the  j^rson  of  the  infant 
Henry.  In  the  war  which  followed,  the  prospects  of  the  Engli^ 
were  gradually  improving,  when  they  received  a  fatal  cheek  from  die 
extraordinary  appearance  of  a  heroine,  the  feunous  Joan  of  Are, 
whom  the  credulity  of  the  age  believed  to  have  been  divinely  oom* 
missioned  for  the  salvation  of  the  French  nati(HK^  Moved  by  a  sort 
of  religious  phrensy,  this  obscure  country  girl  was  enabled  to  iflspire 
her  sovereign,  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  army,  with  the  trfith 
of  her  holy  mission,  which  was,  to  drive  the  English  from  Orleans, 
which  they  were  then  besieging,  and  to  open  the  way  for  the  erawn- 
ing  of  Charles  at  Kheims,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

13.  Superstition  revived  the  hopes  of  the  French,  and  inspirefi 
the  English  with  manifold  terrors — the  harbingers  of  certain  de&ai: 
in  a  short  period  all  the  promises  of  the  maiden  were  fulfilled,  and 
in  aocordanoe  with  her  predictions  she  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Charles  YII.  crowned  in  the  cathedral.  Her  mission  ended,  she 
wished  to  retire  to  the  humble  station  from  which  ProTidenee  had 
called  her,  but  being  retained  with  the  army,  she  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  inhumanly  condemned  and  executed 
her  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery. 

14.  In  the  death  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  indeed  destroyed  the 
cause  of  their  late  reverses ;  but  nothing  could  stay  the  new  impnke 
whioh  her  wcmderful  successes  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  In 
the  year  1437  Charles  gained  possession  of  his  capital,  after  twenty 
years  exclusion  from  it ;  the  Burgundian  faotion  had  previously  be- 
come reconciled  to  him,  and  thenceforward  the  war  lost  its  serious 
character,  while  the  struggle  of  the  English  grew  more  and  more 
feeble,  until,  in  1453,  Calais  was  the  only  town  of  the  continent  re- 
maining in  their  hands.     From  this  period  until  the  death  of 

1.  Dauphin  is  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Prance.  In  1349  Hambert  n.  tntn»- 
ferred  hia  estate,  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  to  Philip  of  Valois,  on  condition  that  the  cWert 
son  of  the  king  of  France  should,  in  future,  be  culled  the  dauphin,  and  govern  this  tenftorf . 
The  dauf^in,  however,  retains  oiily  Oio  title,  the  estates  having  loi^  ^mm  wtled  wilk  Uw 
crown  huxis. 
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ObakB  VH.;  ia  1461,  Vraaoe  ei^oyed  domMtw  innquilUlj,  wbile 
mS  ^rin  of  tlM  fieraert  TkkttM  weM  ffigiBg  in  Bi^biid. 

!&.  Tbe  hendiUxj  olum  «f  the  hoiue  of  Tork  to  the  EngUih 
llirone  has  already  been  mentioned,  (p.  802.)  Henry  iras  a  weak 
prtaoe,  and  nnbjeot  to  ooeaaional  to  of  kliooy ;  but  hia  vife,  Hargia- 
nft  oi  Anjon,*  ft  wonuui  of  great  spirit  and  ambitioii,  posaeBsii^  the 
aHorraMntB,  but  without  tiie  virtnas,  €tf  her  aez,  mled  m  hii  name. 
The  haaghtineas  of  the  queen,  the  diahonor  broii|^t  on  the  English 
Kima  by  the  loas  of  Franoe,  and  the  imbecility  and  insignifieanee  of 
Henry,  wim  contrasted  with  the  popular  virtaes  of  Kiohard  dnke 
of  T<M^k,  rendered  the  reigning  fianily  nnpopnlar  with  the  nation ; 
and  trim  Bidisrd  advanoed  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  a  powerful 
party  ralHed  to  hia  mippori  A  formidable  rising  of  the  people  in 
the  year  1450,  under  a  lead«  who  is  known  in  history  nnder  the 
nJekBame  of  JaA  Gade,  first  manifested  the  gftihering  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
diseentenl  Fife  years  later  dvil  war  between  the  York-  oFTsafiro 
irts  and  Lancastrians  broke  ont  in  diferent  parts  of  the  ^^''^ 
khigdom ;  and  in  the  first  batde,  at  8t  Albans,'  King  Henry  was 
tifem  prhsoner.  The  TorkistB  wore,  as  the  symbol  of  their  party,  a 
«lfte  rose,  and  the  Lancastrians  a  red  rose ;  and  the  contests  whieh 
■arkod  ihesr  straggle  for  power  are  usoally  called  the  '*  wars  of  the 
tvo  rosea." 

1&  We  httve  not  room  to  enter  into  details  of  the  sangoinarj 
Mtife  timt  fbllowed.  "  In  my  remembrance,"  says  a  cotemporary 
wi^r,*  *'  eighty  pnnces  of  the  blood  royal  of  Bngland  perished  in 
tiwie  eonYnhnons ;  seven  or  eig^t  battles  were  fought  in  die  course 
of  thirty  years ;  and  their  own  country  was  desolated  by  the  Bnglish 
as  crnelly  as  the  Ibrmer  generation  had  wasted  Fftoce."  After  many 
vieiasitades  of  fortune,  in  which  Henry  was  twice  defeated  and  taken 
prisDner,  and  Ridiard  and  his  second  son  were  shdn,  at  the  close  of 
the  irrt  period  of  the  war  the  white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward 
iy.>  eldeet  son  of  ^e  late  duke  of  York,  beeame  king  of  England. 
(A  D.  1461.) 

1-7.  Okarles  YII.  of  France  diod.the  same  year,  and  was  sucoeed- 

J.  .Jiy'iB  WM  «n  aaotenk  proTinoe  of  Fnaoe,  oa  both  aides  of  the  Loire,  north  of  Pottoa. 
h  the  jMT  IMS  LovSe  IX.  of  IVanoe  bestowed  this  provlnee  on  hia  rounger  brother  Charles, 
Viiaihe  liiteor  eowiof  Ai^ou;  but  In  1328  it  fell  to  the  crown,  at  the  accession  of  Philip  VL 
tilMiniotwtljr  dttbieiU  priacaeof  the  blood  bore  the  title  of  Ai^oa ;  and  Margaret,  who  be- 
an* 4MiBn «f  Aiglaul,  was  the  danghter  of  Ren6  of  Ai\)oa.   (Map  Ko.  Xm.) 

fL  8L  JUkmt  le  a  nwU  town  twenty  miles  north-west  fh>m  London. 
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ed  OB  £he  Uiren^  by  hit  ^n  Lotdfl  XI.  7hef«ign>of  Bllr»iIT: 
of  England  was  a  reign  of  temror.  OBe»  he  inm  d«po«d,  asd  Hcncy 
reiiMiUted,  by  the  grdat  povar  knd  idbenoe^  tfie  Mrl  of  Warwiek/ 
to  ^om  tfie  people  gare  l^e  naaio  of  kmg»maker.  Bat  Wanriek 
aftorwards  fell  in  battle ;  aad  in  the  year  1471  Hie  heroio  Macgarat 
and  ber  son  were  ^tofbaited  and  taken  prieoiiers,  aiad  tbe  fnrw*  of  the 
Laaeastrianfl  was  o^reriiireim  in  tiie  desperate  batlie  of  Tewheabwy,' 
wliieh  ooneluded  tliis  iaDgaiaMoy  war.  Margaret  was  at  fint  on- 
prisoned,  but  afterwarde  ratHmmed  by  the  Idn^  of  Franee :  her  aoa 
was  assassinated :  Hei»y  VI.  breathed  his  last,  as  a  priKmer,  ia  ths 
Tower  of  London ;  and  Bdwavd  was  inatty  eetabtLAed  on  the  thrOne. 

18.  The  reign  of  E<lvraid  lY.  was  ihroni^Mnt  eotemponury  with 
that  of  Louis  XI.  of  Franoe^ a  prinoe  of  aiyrannioal,  s«pexaiitioa% 
crafty,  and  emel  nature,  but  who  possened  soeh  a  fvad  of  oovie 
hameTy  and  rndk  odditiei  of  thot^jf^  asmL  sianner,  as  lo  threw  hit 
atroeioiB  eroelties  into  Ae  ehade.  The  relatione  of  these  two  jfNnneee 
with  each  other  were  in  a  high  degree  diiriiienoraUe  to  both.  Sir 
ward,  by  ihietAeniiig  war  i^on  Franee,  oUained  frem  Loiue  dM 
seoret  payment  ef  eKoi^itant  penaone  for  himself  and  hie  aunialinM 
and  the  latter  were  with  mueh  reaeon  ohavged  wiA  bea^  tfaa  hitftd 
agents  of  the  Frenoh  kiqg.  Both  these  prinoeB  died  in  1483»  wA 
both  were  sacoeeded  by  minors. 

19.  Edward  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twelve  yeans^  saeoeeded  hie  fitdier 
as  king  of  England;  bat  after  a  nominal  reign  of  liAHe  more  Ikmn 
imo  months,  the  young  king  and  hie  brother  the  duke  ef  YoA  were 
mardered  in  the  Tower,  at  ihe  ias^gation  of  their  miele  tiie  doke  of 
Oleacester,  nko  eaaaed  hinnelf  to  be  proehumed  king,  irith  thti  title 
of  Eidiard  III.  But  the  whole  naifciim  was  alienated  by  the  craMi 
of  Biohard:  ihe daims  of  the  Lancastrian  &mily  were  rented  Iff 
Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  RManond;*  and  at  the  daeWve  battl^e^  Boe- 

1.  Tbe  earldom  of  TTanoiek  dAtes  from  the  time  of  WlffiAta  1h«  Oteqoeror,  lAo  fc«jito#i4 
tiM  totm  Mid  QUtli  of  iiM  IWM^  vlOi  ite  Stte  «r  Mtl,  9ik  B«Sif  4i  llwbwe,  «M^  li^ 
lowers.   Tbe  town  of  Warwick,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  oo  the  rirer  Atop, 
flighty-two  mllee  north-west  from  London.    (Map  Na  XVL) 

9.  7Wie#tafytBCB  the  river  At«^  Mar  la  MnSoMMirttb  the  flbt^nntMi^MI^ 
•ovIhHweit  from  Warwick,  and  ninety  rnOea  north-weat  from  London.   The  field  on  which  the 
hatUe  waa  li^nsht,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  stUl  called  the  **  Bloody  Meadow.** 

3.  Riehmond,  Which  gave  a  Utle  to  Che  dukes  of  that  name,  is  fai  the  north  of  Haglantf,  IbKr 
one  miles  north-west  from  Yoiic.  Its  casHe  was  firanded  by  the  first  eari  of  Btchmotid,  who 
received  from  Winiam  the  Conqueror  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  eari  of  Bferelil^  aae  IMR 
Richmond  castle  to  protect  his  fiunlly  and  proper^.  Tbe  Ulie  and  properly,  after  Miiif 
possessed  by  difitoent  persons  allied  to  the  blood  royal,  wvfv  at  length  voaled  In  the  amUFtt  by 
the  accewlfln  of  Heniy,  earl  of  Richmond,  to  the  throne,  with  eie  tMe  of  BeoiT'  VH.  ^Mf 
Ko.  XVI.) 
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worUi  field,*  Richard  was  defeated  and  slun  (1485).  The  erown 
whieh  Richard  wore  in  the  action  was  immediately  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  the  tM«  of 
Henrj  TIL  Bis  marriage  soon  after  wi^  the  princess  BlimbeA, 
heiress  of  the  honse  of  York,  imited  the  rival  ohums  of  YoiIe  and 
Lancaster  in  the  Tudor  fkmily,  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  ciyil  contests 
which,  fbr  more  than  half  a  century,  had  deluged  En^and  witii  Uood. 

20.  The  early  part  of  ^e  reign  of  Henry  YII.  was  distorhed  by 
two  singnlar  enterprises, — the  attempt  made  in  Ireland, 

by  Lambert  Simnel,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  the  ^J^^^y^' 
young  ear!  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
only  remaining  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York ;  and  the  similar 
attempt  of  Perkin  Warbeck  to  counterfeit  the  yoimg  duke  of 
York,  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  at 
the  iast^tioa  of  Richard  III.  Both  impostors,  claiming  the  right 
to  the  throne,  received  their  principal  support  in  Ireland ;  but  the 
fameri  after  being  crowned  at  Dublin,'  and  afterwards  defeated  in 
battle,  (1487,)  ended  his  days  as  a  menial  in  the  king's  household,— 
vhOe  ike  latter,  after  throwing  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  being 
detected  in  subsequent  plots,  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold. 

21.  The  most  important  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Henry  were 
a  treaty  with  Flrsnee,  which  slapvlated  that  no  rebel  subjects  of 
Met  power  should  be  harbored  or  aided  by  the  other ;  and  a  treaty 
«f  pcMe  with  Scotland,  by  which  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry, 
was  ^yen  in  marriage  to  the  Scottish  king,  James  Y.,  a  marriage 
from  nhieh  have  sprang  all  the  sovereigns  who  have  reigned  in  Great 
Brilun  flhkce  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  reply  of  Henry  to  his 
oeoBfldlars  iriio  objected  to  the  Scottish  marriage,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Kngfand  might  hj  that  connection  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
Amm  »  great  degree- of  sagacity,  that  has  been  verified  by  the  result. 
'^Scoilaiid  wDuld  then,"  said  Henry,  "become  an  accession  to  Eng- 
ksd,  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  the  greater  w&uld  draw  the  less : 
it  18  a  eifer  naion  for  England  than  one  with  France." 

22.  The  reign  of  Henry  YII.  may  justly  be  considered  an  im- 
perlaat  era  in  English  history.    It  began  in  revolution,  at  the  close 

L  jy—wirlt  to  a  flanll  town,  Dlnety-Are  miles  fiorth-west  ftom  London.  In  the  battlefield,  \n 
ttevWailgf  «ff  Ihto  towm  ^  sa  eminence  celled  Crown  Hill,  where  Lord  Stanley  U  said  to  have 
piMedBMieMVafOViiontheearlorKichmond'shead.    (JtfapNo.XVL) 

t-  Jhiltffti,1hii3iqptti?,fWT  iNlandt  !•  on  tbe  eaatem  aea-coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
te  ilvw  lifl^t  t**  hnndred  and  ninety-two  miles  north-west  fh>m  London.  It  was  caDed 
by  Ike  D«Mi  i>tMf»ii,  or  DuUUin^  **  the  black  pool,^  ftt>m  its  vicinity  to  the  mnddy  swampBCt 
iheMoaft  oTOiertTer.  ItbesapopfalattonortwohmidTedaiidlHtytboinaiMl.  (M^Vo,Xft) 
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of  tke  long  and  bloodj  wura  between  the  houses  of  Tork  and  Lsn- 
OMter :  it  effdoted  a  cbaoge  In  descents :  it  marks  the  dediae  of  the 
feudal  i^rBtem,  the  waning  power  of  the  baronial  aristocracj,  and  a 
oorreq[>onding  inorease  of  royal  prerogatives :  it  was  eotemporaiy  with 
that  greatest  of  events  in  Modem  History,  the  disoovery  of  Amer- 
iea, — ^with  the  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilisation  that  dawned 
upon  the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages;  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  European  monarchies  into  nearly  the  shape  and  extent 
which  they  retain  at  the  present  day ;  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
"  balance  of  power'^  system,  which  neutralized  the  efforts  of  princes  at 
universal  dominion.  A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Europe  at  this  period  will  better  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  relations  of  their  subsequent  history. 

II.  Other  Nations  at  the  close  or  the  pifteenth  centurt. — 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Northern  Europe — Denmark,'  Sweden,  and  Nor- 

L  omifABX.  ^'"^y>— ^'^^stituting  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  merit  our 

swxDEif,  AMD  first  atteutiou.    After  these  kingdoms  had  long  been 

NORWAY,     agitated  by  internal  dissensions,  they  were  finally,  by 

the  treaty  of  Calmar,*  (1397,)  united  into  a  single  monarchy,  near 


1.  D$mmurk  embraoos  the  whole  of  the  penlnsnla  north  of  Germany,  early  known  m  the 
Ci'm^'e  Ckersonese,  and  aflervrards  as  Jutland,  Its  eariiest  known  inhaUtaiits  wen  ttie  dmtri, 
(See  p.  I7L)  The  fkm<nu  bnt  myBterioos  OdiOi  the  Mats  aa  weU  ••  the  Mohaamed  of  8ea»- 
diaaTian  hSatory,  is  lald  to  haTB  emignted,  with  a  band  of  foUowers,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tan'  ale  to  Scandinaria  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centuiy  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to 
hare  established  his  authority,  and  the  Scythian  religion,  oTer  DeBmait,  Honw>y^  and  Swadea 
Sklold,  mm  of  Odin,  is  said  to  haTB  ruled  over  Denmark ;  but  hia  history,  and  that  of  his  po» 
terlty  for  many  generations,  are  inrolved  in  foble.  Hcng^st  and  Horsa,  the  two  Saxon  dri«a 
who  conquered  England  In  the  fifth  century,  reckoned  Odin,  (or  Wodta  tn  their  dlaleB^)as 
their  anoeator.  Gona  the  Old,  aon  of  Hardicanute  L,  (HoriwkiuUy)  united  all  the  Daaiili 
Slates  under  his  sceptre  in  the  year  863.  His  grandson  Sweyn,  subdued  a  part  of  Norway  hi 
the  year  1000,  and  a  part  of  England  in  1014.  His  son  Oanute  eompleied  the  conqoeal  of  B«> 
land  In  lOIfi^  and  also  subdued  a  part  of  Scotland.  Canute  embnoed  the  Christian  re|lgiiin« 
and  intioduoed  it  into  Denmark ;  upon  which  a  great  change  took  place  in  (he  character  of  (he 
people.  At  his  death,  tn  lOSfi,  he  left  the  crowns  of  Denmark  and  Vaffiasad  to  his  sob  BhiH- 
eanute  11.  Tn  ISSS,  Margaret,  daoghter  of  the  Danish  piiBoe  WaMemar,  and  wifie  of  Haqufa 
king  of  Norway,  atyled  the  Semir*  amis  of  the  North,  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway  and 
Denmark.  In  1389  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign ;  and  in  1307  the  inaly 
of  Calmer  united  the  three  crownB->4t  waa  aappoaed  foreyer.  In  1448,  the  prlnoea  of  the 
ftimfly  of  Skiold  haying  iMOome  eictinct,  the  Danes  promoted  Ghiistian  L,  count  of  Oldenbuig, 
to  the  throne.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  royal  Danish  fkmily  whldi  has  eyer  sinee  kept 
poAsesslon  of  the  throne,  fn  1589  the  Swedes  emandpated  tbemselyes  ttam  tlie  awl  and 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Chrtottan  IT.,  Mng  of  Denmark.  In  their  struggle  for  independence  they 
were  led  by  ibe  fiunous  Gustayus  Vasa,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Oweilea  by  the  vnaai- 
mous  suflkvges  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Norway  remained  conneeted  with  Denaaric  tlH  1S14, 
when  the  allied  powers  gaye  It  to  Sweden,  as  indemnity  for  Finland.    (Map  No.  ZtV.) 

S.  Co/mar,  rendered  ftunous  by  the  treaty  of  1307,  Is  a  seaport  town  <m  fhe  aBall  Wand  of 
Quaroholm,  which  is  hi  the  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  island  of  Oiand  Aiwa  thesouth- 
eastera  coast  of  Sweden.    (Map  No.  XIV. ) 
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the  dose  of  ibe  fourteenth  century,  through  the  influence  of  Marga- 
ret of  Denmark,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  address  have  ren- 
dered her  name  SQustrious  as  the  "  Semir'amis  of  the  North.''  But 
the  union  of  Oalmar,  although  forming  an  important  epoch  in  Scan- 
dinaviaa  history,  was  never  firmly  consolidated ;  and  after  having 
been  renewed  several  times,  was  at  length  irreparably  broken  by 
Sweden,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (1521,) 
under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustavus  Yasa,  recovered  its  ancient 


2.  East  and  south-east  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  the 
numeroos  Sclavonic  tribes,  which  were  gradually  gathered  into  the 
empire  of  Russia.  The  original  cradle  of  that  mighty 
empire  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Rurick,  a  chief-  "^^J^^ 
tain  ootemporary  with  Alfred  the  Great,  was  a  narrow 
territory  extending  from  Kiev,  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,^  north 
to  Nov<^rod.*  Darkness  for  a  long  time  rested  upon  early  Russian 
Ustoiy,  but  it  has  been  in  great  part  dispelled  by  the  genius  and  re- 
fl^tfch  of  Karamsin,  and  it  is  now  known  that  as  early  as  the  tenth 
eeatnry  the  Russian  empire  had  attained  an  extent  and  importance, 
M  great,  comparatively,  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  boasts  at 
tke  present  day.  About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
tflbem  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  the  children  of  successive 
mooarchs  b^an  to  prevail,  and  the  result  was  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, oecasioning  innumerable  intestine  wars,  and  a  gradual  decline 
of  the  strength  and  consideration  of  the  empire. 

S.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Tartar  hordes 
of  Northern  Asia,  falling  upon  the  feeble  and  disunited  Russian 
States,  found  them  an  easy  prey ;  and  during  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  Russia,  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  suffered  the 
direst  atrocities  of  savage  cruelty  and  despotism.  At  length,  about 
^  year  1480,  John  III.,  duke  of  Moscow,  the  true  restorer  of  his 


I.  Dm^tr,  Um  B0rf9tkene»  of  the  aacienta,  bUU  freqaeotly  caUad  \>j  its  ancient  name,  ia  a 
kiye  itftr  of  Enropean  Russia.  It  riaea  near  Smolensko,  runs  south,  and  flJls  into  the  Black 
Sea,  imfh-east  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.    {Map  No.  X  VU.) 

i.  JWwf  «9W,  or  NoTgorod,  called  also  Veliki,  or  ^  the  Greal,'*  formerly  the  roost  important 
dtf  In  the  Roasfan  empire,  is  situated  on  the  river  Volkhoi;  near  Its  exit  flfom  Lake  Ilmen, 
cne  hondred  miles  south-east  flrom  SL  Petefshursb,  and  time  hundred  and  Ore  north-vest 
ftom  Moaoow.  The  Volkhof  runs  north  to  Lake  Ladoga.  So  Impregnable  was  Novgorod 
eve  deemed  aeto  s1t«  rise  to  the  proverb, 

Quit  contra  Deot  et  magnam  JCttVOfforiiam  ? 
«  Who  can  resist  the  Gods  and  Great  Novgorod  r* 

PhKtt  Novgorod  to  Kiev  is  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles. 
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ooimtej'f  glory,  succoeded  in  aboliBhlii^  the  nunouA  sjaftem  bj  whioh 
the  regal  power  had  been  frittered  away,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Moguls,  and  repulsed  their  last  invasion 
of  his  country.  Under  the  reign  of  this  wise  and  powerful  prinoe, 
the  many  petty  principalities  which  had  long  divided  the  sovereignty 
were  consolidated,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Bussia,  although 
scarcely  emerged  from  its  primitive  barbarian  darkness,  was  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

4.  South  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  we  look  in 

vain,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  once 
''^mm!^  famed  Greek  empire  of  Justinian,  or,  as  sometimes  called, 

the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  The  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  crusades  represents  the  Turks,  a  race  of  Tartar 
origin,  as  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Turkish  emir,^  called  Otto- 
man, succeeded  in  uniting  several  of  the  petty  Turkish  States  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
About  the  year  1358  the  Ottoman  Turks  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Europe ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Danube,  and  embraced,  or  held  |» 
tributary,  ancient  Oreece,  Thes'  saly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  while 
the  Roman  world  was  contracted  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and 
even  that  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  closely  pressed  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  and  famine.  The  city  would  have  yielded  to  the 
efforts  of  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  sultan ;  but  almost  in  the  moment  of 
victory  the  latter  was  overthrown  by  the  famous  Timour,  or  Tamer- 
lane, the  new  Tartar  conqueror  of  Asia. 

5.  About  the  year  1370,  Tamerlane,  a  remote  descendant  of  the 
Great  Oengis  Khan,  (p.  286,)  had  fixed  the  capital  of  his  new  do- 
minions at  Samarcand,*  from  which  central  point  of  his  power  be 

1.  S— Tcawrf,  wodeaOj  ailed  Marakvitday  now  a  city  of  Independent  TnxUrj^  In  BoUitn, 
VBB  ttie  wptiel  of  the  PenUm  mtnpj  of  SogdUna.  (See  Map  No.  IV.)  Alexander  to  itaooiM 
to  hare  pillaged  It  It  was  taken  from  tlie  saltan  Mahomet,  by  Gengii  Khan,  In  1S»;  and 
onder  Timonr,  or  Tkmerlane,  U  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  lai^gest  empires  In  the  worid, 
and  l^e  oentre  of  Asiatic  learning  and  dTiUzaUon,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rose  to  high  dis- 
tinction on  aoeonnt  of  Its  extensire  commerce  with  all  parts  of  Asia.    Samarcand  la  now  In  a 

a.  Emir,  an  Arabic  word)  meaning  a  leader,  or  commander,  was  a  title  flrsi  gtTen  to  the 
oaU|te ;  bat  when  they  assomed  ttie  title  of  saltan,  that  of  emir  was  applied  to  ttielr  ehlldrsn. 
At  length  It  was  bestowed  apon  all  who  were  thought  to  be  desoeodants  of  Mahomet  in  (hs 
Itaa  of  his  daughter  Fatlmah. 
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mtde  Airty-fiTe  victorioas  oampaigQ8,--ooDqiieriag  all  U^etm,  Noiih- 
ern  Aaia,  vod  Hindottan, — and  before  his  death  ho  had  ^^  riaetAM 
{kbibed  the  erownB  of  twentjscyen  kmgdams  on  hia  xhfies  op 
head.    In  the  year  1402  he  fou^t  a  bloody  and  deeidve  *^«»«'A«- 
battle  with  the  Turkish  eoltan  Bajaaset,  on  the  plains  of  Angoi»)^  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Turk  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Tamerlane  would  have  carried  his 
eonqoests  into  Europe ;  but  the  lord  of  myriads  of  Tartar  horsemen 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley ;  and  the  two  passages  of  the  Bos- 
poms  and  the  Hellespont  were  guarded,  the  one  by  the  Christians, 
the  other  by  the  Turks,  who  on  this  oooaaon  forgot  their  aaimositLBS 
lo  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the  common  cause.     Two  years 
later  Tamerlane  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  on  his  march 
fbr  the  iuTasion  of  China. 

6i  The  Ottoman  empire  not  only  soon  recovered  from  the  blow 
vhieh  Tamerlane  had  inflicted  upon  it,  but  in  the  year  1453,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahomet  II.,  efiiected  the  final  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  29th  of  May  of  that  year  the  city  was  carried  by 
asault,  and  given  up  to  the  unrestrained  pillage  of  the  Turkish 
sddiers :  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors  fell  in  the  first  onset :  the 
fnihabitanis  were  carried  into  slavery ;  and  Constantinople  was  left 
without  a  prince  or  a  people,  until  the  sultan  established  his  own 
residence,  and  that  of  his  successors,  on  the  commanding  spot  whioh 
had  been  chosen  by  Constantine.  The  few  remnants  of  tiie  Greek 
or  Boman  power  were  soon  merged  in  the  Ottoman  dominion ;  and 
at  the  elose  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turkish  empire  was  firmly 
established  in  Europe. 

7.  While  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  three  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  of  the  North,  and  Russia,  formed,  as  it 
were,  separate  worlds,  having  no  connection  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  Poland,'  the  ancient  Sarmatia,  supplying  the  connect- 

dat^fBd  coodilhm:  gardens,  flelda,  and  plantations,  occapy  the  place  of  its  numerous  streets 
nd  moeqiies ;  and  we  search  In  rain  for  its  ancient  palaces,  whose  beauty  is  so  highly  eulo- 
fbed  by  Arab  blatorlana. 

L  Jimgvrmy  a  town  of  Natolia  in  Asia  Minor,  (see  Note,  JZ<ncm,  p.  S81,)  is  the  same  as  the 
MdoBi  jincfra,  which,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  was  the  capital  of  Galalia.  Here  St.  Paul  preached 
tottMGalalians. 

t,  TMs  P9U*  wero  a  SdaTonic  tribe  (a  branch  of  the  8armatiatta)»  who^  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tory,  passed  np  the  Dnieper,  and  thence  to  the  Nicmen  and  the  Vistula.  About  the  middle  of 
the  leoth  century  they  embraced  Christianity,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  were 
ftH  enlled  JWm,  ttiat  ia,  Stkamimu  efUu  plam.   The  numerous  principalities  into  which 
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iagliDk  between  the  SdaTonian  and  German  tribes,  bad  risen  to  a 
eonaiderable  degree  of  emmence  and  power.  The  histor j  of  Polaod 
oonmenoee  with  tbe  tenth  oentorj ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom began  with  the  reign  of  Casimir  the  Great  (1333-1370.)  Is 
the  year  1386  Lithnanla*  was  added  to  Poland ;  and  aboat  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  century  the  Polish  sovereign,  Wladislas,  was 
presented  with  the  crown  of  Hmigary,  which  he  had  nobly  defended 
against  the  Turks.  But  Hungary  soon  reverted  again  to  the  German 
empire.  After  long  wars  with  the  Teutonic  knights,'  who,  since  the 
omsades,  had  firmly  established  their  order  in  the  Prussian  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  the  knights  were  everywhere  defeated  during 
the  reign  of  Casimir  IV.,  (1444-1492,)  who  added  a  large  part  of 
Pnijnia  to  the  Polish  territories.  The  Turkish  province  of  Mol- 
davia* also  became  tributary  to  Poland ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  this  kingdom  had  extended  its  power  from  ihe  Baltic 
to  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  frontier  of  European  efvilisation, 
thus  forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  Western  States  of  Eurofpe 
against  barbarian  invasion. 

8.  The  German  empire,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  States  lying  between  France  and  Poland, 
extending  even  west  of  the  Bhine,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  oen- 

tbe  PoIm  wtn  divided  were  lint  united  Into  one  kingdom  In  1035,  wider  king  Boledans  1. ; 
liQt  Polend  was  aflerwards  sabdivided  among  the  bmily  of  the  Plasts  ontll  ISOS,  when  Wladi^ 
las,  king  of  Cracow,  united  with  hiss  overelgnty  the  two  principal  remaining  diviaions,  Great 
and  Little  Pohod.  From  1370  to  1383  Hungary  wu  united  with  Poland.  The  union  with 
Lithuania  In  1386,  oocaaloned  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand  duke  of  Lithuania  with  the  queen 
of  Poland,  was  more  permanent.  Aner  the  Lithuania  nobility,  in  1560,  united  with  Great  and 
Little  Pohmd,  in  one  diet,  Poland  became  the  moat  powerAil  State  In  the  North.  Although  Po- 
land has  ceased  to  constitute  an  independent  and  single  State— Its  detached  fragments  harfi^ 
beci>Be  Austrian,  Prussian,  or  Russian  proyinoes-stiU  the  country  is  distinctly  aepanUed  flnooi 
those  which  surround  it,  by  national  character,  language,  and  manners.  The  present  Poland 
possessing  the  name  without  the  prlrlleges  of  a  kingdom,  and  reduced  to  a  territory  eztesidiBg 
two  hundred  miles  north  and  south,  and  two  hundred  east  and  west,  Is,  substantiaUy,  a  part  of 
the  Ruadan  empire.    (Map  Vo.  XVIL) 

1.  The  greater  part  of  LitkuamiA,  once  forming  the  north-eastern  division  of  PoUmd,  ban 
been  united  to  Russia.  It  Is  comprised  in  the  present  governments  of  MohUew,  Witepek, 
Minsk,  Wllna,  and  Grodno.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

S.  The  Teutonic  KnigXU  composed  a  religions  order  founded  in  1190  by  Frederic,  dvko  of 
Snabia,  during  a  crusade  In  the  Holy  Land,  and  intended  to  be  confined  to  Germans  of  noble 
rank.  The  original  object  of  the  association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  religion  againsA  Ike 
infidels,  and  to  take  care  of  the  side  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  degrees  the  order  made  several 
conquests,  and  acquired  great  riches ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  It  possessed 
a  large  extent  of  territory  extending  from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Philand.  The  war  wilk 
the  Poles  greatly  abridged  its  power,  and  finally  the  order  was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  In  tbe 
war  with  Austria,  April  84th,  1809. 

3.  Moldavia,  nominally  a  Turkish  province,  but  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  1 
embraces  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Dacla.    {Map$  Nos.  IX.  tad  XVU.) 
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tnl  Snrof*.    Tke  Otf loTiiif^  0OTereigD0  of  Chrmany  w«re  hered- 
itary monarclu ;  bat  as  early  as  the  year  887  the  great 


I  of  the  oroim  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  ^^^^q^^JJ^ 
another  soTereign,  and  from  that  remote  period  the  em- 
perors of  Oermany  have  continued  to  be  elective. 

9.  Owing  to  the  great  nnmber  of  the  €krmanio  States,  which  were 
of  different  grades,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free  cities  and 
tlie  estates  of  earls  or  counts— the  frequent  changes  of  territory 
among  them,  by  marriages,  alliances,  and  conqnests, — ^the  weakness 
of  Hie  federal  tie  by  which  they  were  united — and  their  conflieting 
interests,  and  frequent  wars  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor, — 
the  history  of  (Germany  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and  generally 
devoid  of  great  points  of  interest.  Many  of  the  States  had  their 
own  eoTereigns,  subordinate  to  their  common  emperor.  About  the 
Buddle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  three  powerful  States  in 
Germany,  which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the  rest.  These  were  let, 
iMxemburg^  which  possessed  Bohemia,*  Moravia,'  and  part  of  Si- 
lesia,* and  Lusatia  :*  2d,  Bavaria^  which  had  acquired  Brandenburg,* 
HoUandy'  and  the  Tyrol  :*  and  8d,  Austria^  which,  in  addition  to  a 

1.  Tb»  Gund  Dtwlqr  of  hiamkmrg  wu  divided  In  tbe  year  1630,  betwoMi  Holland  and  M- 
glum.  The  town  of  Loxembuig,  one  hundred  and  eighty-flye  miles  north-east  fh>m  Parla» 
eomalnfaig  one  of  the  etrongert  fortresses  in  Europe,  belongs,  witli  a  portion  of  the  rarronnd- 
li«oowtr7,toHo]]aiML    (JIAvNo.XV.) 

%  Boktmia^  having  SUeala  aiod  Saxony  on  the  north,  Moravia  and  the  arcbslachy  of  Auatria 
€81  the  •oQih'east,  and  Bavaria  on  the  west,  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
(JKvMo.XVIL) 

3.  JferMM,  an  important  province  of  Austria,  lies  east  of  Bohemia.  In  1783  a  portion  of 
Slesia  iras  incorporated  with  it.  Moravia  is  the  country  anciently  occupied  by  the  Quaii  and 
JIfarcMiMiit,  who  waged  fierce  wars  against  the  Romans.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  SUttia  Is  norlb-east  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  embracing  the  country  on  both  aides  of  the 
Oder.   iJUapfhXVn.) 

5.  LuMtia  was  a  tract  of  oountiy  having  Brandenburg  on  the  north,  Slleela  on  the  east.  Bo- 
IwmiB  and  Bavaria  on  the  south,  and  Meissen  on  the  west.  It  Is  now  embraced  in  the  east- 
era  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  east  of  Dresden,  the  southern  part  of  Brandenbuig,  and 
tbe  north-western  part  of  Silesia.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  the  fonner 
beli«  the  southern  porUon  of  the  territory.    {Map  No.  XVU.) 

d  Brandenburg^  the  most  Important  of  the  Prussian  States,  lies  between  Mecklenburg  and 
Fnnennta  on  the  north,  and  West  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  south. 
It  Includes  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  empire.    (Map  No.  XVIT.) 

7.  Bottamd  has  the  Prussian  German  States  on  the  south-east,  Belgium  on  the  south,  and 
tlie  sea  on  the  west    (Map*  Nos.  XV.  and  XVII.) 

&  The  TV^i  (comprising  the  ancient  Bhostla  with  a  part  of  Noricum,  see  Map  No.  IX.,) 
Sa  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  east  of  Switzeriand,  and  having  Bavaria  on  the  north, 
and  Lombardy  on  the  south.  The  T^rolese,  although  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  have  alwnya 
been  steadlhat  adherents  of  Austria.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

9.  The  arch-duchy  of  JSustria,  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  lies  on  both 
Mm  of  the  Danube,  having  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  the  north,  and  Styria  and  Oarlnthin  on 
ftm  aoattL   In  fbe  ttme  of  Chaifemagne^  about  the  year  800,  the  margravate  of  Austria  waa 
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kr«e'Bwii>er  of  bflMUUry  SkAea,  ^m»ma  itaak  of  tko  SH^lha 
territory.     (See  Suabia,  p.  270.) 

1:0.  In  the  year  1438  the  Grermaa  prhioes  eleetod  an  enperoc  frnn 
the  house  of  Aoatria;  and,  ever  since^  an  Aastrian  prisoe,  wath 
scarcely  any  intermiBsion^  has  ocoapied  the  throne  of  Gfermaiij. 
Near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Germaa  Statea,  ^en 
under  the  reign  of  JMUximilian  of  the  house  of  Austria^  iMide  an  im* 
portant  change  in  their  condition,  by  which  the  private  wan  and 
fettdi,  which  the  laws  then  authorized,  and  the  right  to  carry  on 
which  agaiofit  each  other  the  petty  States  regarded  as  the  bulwark 
of  their  liberty,  were  made  to  give  place  to  regular  courts  of  jmtiee 
for  the  settlement  of  national  controyersies.  In  ^e  year  14d&y  at  a 
l^eneral  diet  held  at  Worms,^  the  plan  of  a  Perpetui^  Public  Peaae 
wae  fiibaaribed  to  by  the  several  States :  oppression,  rapine,  and  vio- 
lence, were  made  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  latOj  and  the  pnUao 
tnnqnillity  was  thns,  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  eetaUiidied  on  a 
firm  bsuBifl. 

11.  For  a  considerable  period  previous  to  the  beginning  of  t6a 
fourteenth  century,  Switzerland,  the  HekveHa  of  the  Be- 
rn. swTF-    jj^^Qg^  1^^^  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ckrmanic  em 


pire;  but  in  the  year  1307  the  house  of  Austria,  under 
the  usurping  emperor  Albert,  endeavored  to  extend  his  sway  orer  the 
rude  mountaineers  of  that  inhospitable  land.  The  tyranny  of  Aus- 
tria provoked  the  league  of  Rutuli  ;*  the  famous  episode  of  the  hero 
William  Tell*  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  in 

foimed  south  of  the  Danube,  bj  a  body  of  militta  which  proteeted  the  south-east  of  GemuMr 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Asiatic  tribes.  In  1156  its  territory  was  extended  north  of  the  Da»- 
Dba^  and  made  a  duchy.  In  1438  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Austria  obtained  the  electoral  erown 
of  the  German  emperors,  and  in  1453  Austria  was  raised  to  an  arch-duclty.  In  1526  tt  acqnivod 
Bohemia  and  Hungaiy,  and  attained  the  ranic  of  a  Buropean  monarchy.    {Mmp  No.  XVIL) 

1.  WoTBu  is  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  forty-two  miles  floattk-west  from  Ftaakfort. 
{Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Rutidi  was  a  meadow  slope  under  the  Salzburg  mountain,  In  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  confederates  were  wonl  to  assemble  at  deaA 
of  night,  to  consult  for  the  salvation  of  their  country.    {Map  No.  XIV.) 

3.  The  story  of  WOliam  TM,  one  of  the  conrcderates  of  Rutuli,  is,  briefly,  as  follows.  GeflS> 
ler  the  Austrian  governor  had  carried  his  insolence  so  fhr  as  to  cause  his  hat  to  be  placed 
upon  a  pole,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria,  and  to  order  that  all  who  paaasd 
should  uncover  their  heada  and  bow  before  it.  Tellf  having  passed  the  hat  without  making 
obeisance,  was  summoned  before  Gessler,  who,  knowing  that  he  was  a  good  archer,  oomnuiMl- 
ed  him  to  shoot,  from  a  great  distance,  an  ^ple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  own  son,— promia- 
log  him  his  life  if  be  succeeded.  Tell  hit  the  apple,  but,  accidentally  dropping  a  conoeatod 
arrow,  was  asked  by  the  tyrant  why  he  had  brought  two  arrows  with  him?  *<  Had  I  shot  oiy 
cfaild,^  replied  the  archer,  *^the  second  shaft  was  for  thee:— and,  be  sore,  I  should  sot  baT» 
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the  j«v  13QB  tk  wdMl  iniMB  of  Uri,  8dk«7li»  Mid  Uslinr»U«B,' 
fllniQK  thdr  int  Uow  for  liberty,  aad  expelled  their  oppreeBors  fnMA 
the  ooontry.  In  1315  ike  SwiiB  guaed  %  great  victory  over  tlM 
Anstrians  at  Morgarten,*  and  another  at  Sempaeh*  in  1386 ;  but  they 
won  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  G«rmaaic  empire  until  about  the 
dose  of  the  fifteeath  century)  when,  in  the  famoufi  Snabian  war,  army 
AfW  army  of  the  Anetriaiis  ww  defeated,  and  the  empercM:  Mazi- 
nflian  himeelf  compelled  to  effect  a  disgraceful  retreat.  This  wae 
the  laat  war  of  the  early  Swiae  confederates  in  the  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  the  peace  oonQlnded  with  Maximilian  in  1499  established  the 
independence  of  Switaerland. 

rs.  The  conditaon  of  Italy  during  the  central  period  of  4he  Mid- 
dle Ages  has  afaready  been  deecribed.     (See  II.)    At  the  dose  of 
that  period  Italy  still  formed,  nominally,  a  part  of  Uie 
Gfennanic  empire ;  but  the  authority  of  the  German  em-  ^^^^ 
perors  had  silently  declined  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, until  at  length  it  was  reduced  to  the  mere  ceremony  of  core- 
IBEtion,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  honorary  and  feudal  rights  over  the 
liomhard  vassab  ci  the  orown.    In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tniies,  numerous  republics  had  sprung  up  in  Italy ;  and,  animated 
bj  the  spirit  of  liberty,  they  fbr  a  time  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree 
of  prosperity ;  but  eventually,  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  faotions, 
and  a  prey  to  mutual  and  incessant  hostilities,  they  fell  under  the 
^anny  of  one  despot  after  another,  until,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Florence,  Genoa,^  and  Venice,  were  the  only  in- 

iBknd  B7  maik  a  oeeood  tlme.*>  Geader,  In  ■  nge  not  nmnlzed  with  torror,  dedartd  tiMl 
altlKragh  be  hMi  promi«ed  Tell  his  life,  he  should  pass  it  In  a  dungeon ;  and  taking  Ms  captiye 
booad,  ftnled  tn  a  boat  to  cross  the  Lake  of  Lnoerne,  to  Us  ibrtfess.  But  a  violent  slom 
maUa^,  Tell  was  set  at  ttbtrty,  and  the  helm  committed  to  his  hands.  He  golded  the  boat  soo- 
oessAiUy  to  the  shore,  when,  seizing  his  bow,  by  a  daring  leap  he  sprang  upon  a  rock,  lesTin^ 
tke  barque  to  wreatle  with  the  bntows.  Geasler  escaped  the  storm,  but  only  to  lUl  by  the  vn- 
CBln9am»worTslL  The  death  of  Qessler  was  a  signal  for  a  geoenl  rising  of  the  Swiss  oaatoM. 
1.  Uri^  Sdkwftt,  UntmrwaUtn^  see  Map  No.  XIV. 

S.  MfirgMTtem,  the  narrow  pass  In  which  the  battle  wss  fought,  Is  on  Che  esstera  shore  of  the 
•nsB  I^ke  of  Cgeri,  tn  Ite  eaaton  of  Sdhwyts,  serenteen  miles  east  fh»m  Lucerne.  (M§f 
2fo.XIV.) 

ai  Sem^ek  is  a  smsll  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  seven  miles 
notthweel  fh>m  Lucerne.    (Jifi^  No.  XIV.) 

4k  OnMf  a  maritime  eUy  of  northern  Italy,  is  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  nanke, 
■Oiwantj'llTe  miles  sontheast  firom  Torin.  After  the  downfidl  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
Cflsioa  •rented  Itself  into  a  rspubUc.  In  1174  it  poessssed  an  exteoslTO  territoiy  in  nortb-we#' 
•naItaly«neariyaUof  Proveooei  and  the  island  of  Corsicai  Genoa  carried  on  long  wars  wtth 
F&M  and  Veiiioe>--thaft  with  tte  latter  beAng  one  of  the  meet  m«monble  in  the  Italian  anmdt  of 
ttfee  Middle  Agea. 
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portast  8tetQB  th*t  had  escaped  the  geneiml  eateslrephe.  Near^all 
tbe  ntonerous  free  towns  and  republios  of  Lombardy  had  been  ooa- 
qaered  bj  the  daebj  of  Milan,  which  admowledged  a  direct  de- 
pendence on  the  Oerman  emperor. 

13.  The  Florentines,  who  greatlj  enriched  themselves  bj  their 
commerce  and  mannfactores,  maintained  their  repnblioan  form  of 
government,  from  aboot  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centorj,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netians^ whose  commercial  interests  thwarted  each  other,  both  in  the 
Levant^  and  the  Mediterranean,  quarreled  r^eatedly;  but  eventu- 
ally the  Venetians  gained  the  superiority,  and  retuned  the  command 
of  the  sea  in  their  own  hands.  Of  all  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa 
was  the  most  agitated  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  the  Genoese,  vol- 
atile and  inconstant,  underwent  frequent  voluntary  changes  of  ma» 
ters.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Genoa  waa  a  depeadcBi^ 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  although  subsequently  it  recovered  once  more 
its  ancient  state  of  independence. 

14.  VMiioe,  to  whose  origin  we  have  already  alluded,  was  tk« 
earliest,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  considerable,  commercial  d^ 
of  modem  Europe.  At  a  v^y  early  period  the  Venetians  beg^  to 
trade  with  Constantmople  and  other  eastern  cities ;  the  crusades,  to 
which  their  shipping  contributed,  increased  their  wealth,  and  extend- 
ed their  commerce  and  possessions ;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  besides  several  rich  provinces  in  Lombardy,  the  re- 
public was  mistress  of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Morea,'  or  Southern  Greece,  and  of  most  of  the  isles  in  the  iBgean 
Sea.  The  additional  powers  that  at  this  time  shared  the  dominion 
of  Italy,  were  the  popes,  and  the  kings  of  Naples ;  but  the  temporal 
domains  of  the  former  were  small,  and  those  of  the  latter  soon  passed 
into  other  hands ;  for  the  continual  wars  which  all  the  Italian  States 
waged  with  each  other  had  already  encouraged  foreign  powers  to 
form  plans  of  conquest  over  them.  In  the  year  1500  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  deprived  France  of  Naples ;  and  from  this  time  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  already  masters  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  became,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  predominating  power  in  Italy. 

1.  The  Levant  18  a  terra  applied  to  designate  the  eastern  ooaats  of  the  Medllerraneaii,  ftt>a 
flouthem  Greece  to  Egypt.  In  tbe  Middle  Ages  the  tnule  with  these  eonntrles  was  almost 
exelnslvely  In  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  who  gave  to  them  the  general  appellation  of  LevmnUy 
or  eastern  oonntrles.    (Italian,  LevanU :  French,  LwawL) 

2.  Moretu,  the  ancient  Petaponninu^  or  sonthem  Greece,  ts  said  to  deriTe  Its  modern  nsme 
IhHn  its  resemblance  to  a  mnlberry  leaC    (Greek,  rntfrss,  a  mnlbeny  tree.) 
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15.  TanuDg  io  Spain,  we  behold  there,  in  the  begmning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  three  Christian  States  of  Navarre,^ 
Arsgon,'  Castile*  and  Leon^  united,  and  the  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada.*  Frequent  dissensions  among  the  Christian 
States  had  long  prevented  unity  of  action  among  them,  but  in  the 
year  1474  Ferdinand  Y.  ascended  the  ihrone  of  Aragon ;  and,  as 
he  bad  previously  married  Isabella,  a  prmcess  of  Castile,  the  two 
most  powerful  Christian  States  were  thus  united.  The  plan  of  ez- 
pelliDg  the  Moors  from  Spain  had  long  been  agitated ;  and  m  1481 
the  war  for  that  purpose  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Ten  years,  however,  were  spent  in  the  sanguinary  strife,  before  the 

1.  MMrrt  it  in  ttae  nortlien  put  of  8|wi%  baTfng  Franoe  tnd  the  FyreneM  on  tbe  aorth, 
.Anfon  oa  (be  eait,  Old  Guttle  on  the  south,  and  the  Baaqne  provlaoes  (Biseey,  QvlpuHOi, 
and  AbTs)  on  the  west  A  portion  of  anoient  Navarre  extended  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
aScrvmls  (brmed  the  breach  prorlnoe  of  Beam.  (See  Map  No.  XIIL)  Daring  many  cen- 
lovies  NaTarre  was  an  Independent  Ungdom,  but  in  1384  it  became  imitea,  by  IntennanteRe, 
with  that  of  Fhuiee.  In  1339  it  again  obtained  a  sovereign  of  ito  own.  Althongh  stUl  daimed 
by  nanoe,  In  151S  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  all  the  conntry  south  of  tbe  Pyrenees  to  the 
cravn  of  Spain.  In  1590  Henry  lY.,  grandson  of  Henry  king  of  Nayanei  ascended  the  throne 
of  Aiace ;  and  ftom  that  time  to  the  reign  of  CSiarles  X.,  the  French  monaxeha,  (with  the  ex- 
esption  of  Napoleon,)  assumed  the  title  of  **ldng  of  Franoe  and  Navarre ;"  but  onty  the  small 
pMtfea  of  Navarre  north  of  the  Pyrenees  remained  annexed  to  the  French  monarehy.  Span- 
hk  Navarre  ia  still  governed  by  Its  separate  laws,  and  has,  nominally  at  least,  the  same  eon- 
sUtation  which  it  ei^oyed  when  It  was  a  separate  monarehy ;  but  Its  sovereignty  is  vested  in 
fhe  Spanbh  crown.    (^«7No.Xni.) 

S.  jhmgvn  waa  booaded  on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  east  by  Catalonia,  so«lh  by  Valensli, 
snd  west  by  OastUe  end  Navarre.  While  a  separate  kingdom  It  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
psniwenlar  States,  and  corapfiaed,  in  1439,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ferdinand,  axdiMlva  of 
Aiagon  proper,  Navane,  Oatalonia,  Valencia,  and  Sardinia.    (Map  No.  XUL) 

3.  CattHe  Is  tbe  central  and  hugest  division  of  modem  Spain.  Tbe  northern  portion  being 
thai  tiiat  recovered  from  the  Baraoens,  Is  caUed  Old  Castile,  and  comprises  the  modem  ptov- 
laoes  of  Bugos,  Soria,  SegoTla,  and  Avila :  the  southern  portion,  called  New  OastUe,  compriMS 
tbe  provinces  of  Bladiid,  Guadalaxars,  Cuenca,  Toledo,  and  La  Mancha.  After  the  expulalfMi 
of  the  Samoens,  and  various  vicissitudes,  the  sovereignty  of  Castile  was  vested  by  marriage  in 

'  Sancho  IH.  king  of  Navarre,  whose  son  Ferdinand  was  made  king  of  Castile  in  1034.  Thiae 
yean  later  he  was  crowned  king  of  XjOOU.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  IjCou  were  repeatedly 
separated  and  united,  till,  by  the  manisge  of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  Ferdinand, 
kfaig  of  Aiagon,  in  1487,  the  three  kii«doms  were  consolidated  into  one.    ( JT^*  No.  XIH.) 

4.  Tbe  klngd<»n  of  iMn  was  bounded  north  by  Asturiaa,  east  by  Old  Castile,  south  by  £0- 
tremndura,  and  west  by  Gallda  and  PortugaL  During  the  eighth  century,  this  district,  after 
tbe  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  was  ftwined  into  a  kingdom,  called  after  its  capital,  and  connected 
with  Aiturhf.  It  was  flrsfc  added  to  CsstUe  In  1037,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Oat- 
tile,  who  was  king  of  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife ;  but  it  continued  in  an  unsettled  state  till  1330, 
when  It  was  Anally  united,  by  Inbottanoe,  to  the  dominions  of  Ferdinand  UL  king  of  Castile. 
(^«i»No.xni) 

5.  Gramada^ consisting  of  the  southeastern  part  of  ancient  Andalusia,  (Note p. S38,)  ia  oa 
tb»  Meditemnean  coast,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Spain.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  AlH- 
can  empiie  in  S^win,  in  the  year  1238^  Mohammed  ben  Alhamar  founded  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of  Granada,  makii^  the  city  of  Granada  his  capitaL  Granada  remained  tai  the  possession 
of  tbe  Bfoors  two  hundroi  and  llfty  yean,  which  comprise  the  season  of  iu  prosperity*  In 
1498  U  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  being  the  last  foothold  of  Saracen  power  in 

iM^  No.  XUL) 
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Ohristians  wero  enabled  to  besiege  Granada,  the  Mooridi  capital; 
bat  the  oapitnlation'  of  that  city  in  January^  Hd^j  put  an  end  to  the 
Saraoen  dominion  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  afiber  it  had  existed  there 
dtirmg  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1512  Ferdi- 
nand invaded  and  conquered  Navarre ;  and  thuB  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  united  under  the  same  government. 

16.  Toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  frontier  province 

of  Portugal,*  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Chris- 

^^^    tlai^s  from  the  Moors,  was  formed   into  an  earldom 

tributary  to  Leon  and  Cajstile  ;  but  in  the  twelfUi  cen- 

torj  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  in  the  early 

part  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  reached  its  present  limits.     The  history 

of  Portugal  is  devoid  of  general  interest,  until  the  period  of  those 

voyages  and  discoveries  of  which  the  Portngneae  were  the  early  pro> 

meters,  and  which  have  shed  immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name. 

III.  DiscovE&iES. — 1.  A  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  will  dose  the  present  chapter.  From  the  subver- 
•ion  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the  reviviil  of  letters  which  succeed- 
ed the  Dark  Ages,  no  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  navigation ; 
aad  even  the  litUe  geographical  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired 

1.  Ptfrtrngmi^  tnelently  called  Luntania,  (Note  p.  IM^)  was  taksen  poaaasrion  of  bj  fbe  Ro- 
■una  alMnt  two  hundred  yean  before  the  Chriatiaii  en ;  preyionaly  to  which  the  PhoBidelaaa, 
OHthagtntana,  and  Greeks,  tnded  to  its  shores,  and  probably  planted  colonies  there.  In  the  fifth 
eeklnry  it  was  Innndated  by  the  Germanic  tribes,  and  in  719  vaa  conquered  by  the  Wararetw. 
•noB  after,  the  Spaniards  of  Oaatlto  and  Leon,  aided  by  the  natlTe  Inhabitants,  wrested  north- 
am  FoitDgal,  between  the  Minho  and  the  Donro,  from  the  Moors,  and  placed  eonnta  or  gorerft> 
9h  over  Ihla  region.  About  the  dose  of  the  elerenth  century  Henry,  a  Bmgnndlan  prfnoa, 
MBe  iBlo  Spain  to  seek  hia  fortone  by  hia  sword,  In  flie  wan  gainst  the  Moors.  Alphon^ 
▼I.  king  of  OuUle  and  Leon,  gave  to  the  ehlTalrIc  stnnger  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  mar> 
riage^  and  also  the  earldom  of  the  Ghriattan  proTlnees  of  Portugal  In  1130  the  Portngneae 
aail,  Alphonso  I.,  hsTlng  gained  a  brillimnt  yictoiyoTerlhe  Moors,  his  aoldioa  proclaimed  him 
king  on  the  Md  of  battte ;  and  Portugal  became  an  Independent  Ungdom.  Ila  power  now 
npkHy  faienaaed :  it  maintained  ita  independence  against  flie  daims  of  Gaatile  and  Leon ;  and 
AIphoBBo  extended  Ida  dominions  to  the  borden  of  Alganre,  in  the  south.  In  1H9  Alphonao 
10.  conquered  Algarve,  and  thna,  in  the  Ihud  oTcrthrow  of  the  MooHsh  power  in  Portugal,  es- 
tended  the  kingdom  to  Its  preaent  Umita. 

Tte  language  of  Portugal  ie  merely  a  dhdeefc  of  the  Bpanitfi ;  but  the  two  people  regard 
eadh  other  with  a  deep-rooted  national  antipathy.  Hie  character  attrtboted  to  the  Portuguese 
la  net  very  flattering.  **  Strip  a  tSpantard  of  aB  Ua  Tirlues,  and  you  nsAe  a  good  Portuguese 
of  bin,*'  says  the  Spaniah  proverb.  **  I  have  heard  it  more  truly  eald)'*  says  Dr.  Southeg^, 
**ndd  hypoeri^  to  a  t^Mulard'a  viees,  and  you  bare  the  Portogueee  character.  The  two  na- 
tfonadUhr,  peiti^M  purpoeely,  in  many  of  their  haUta.  Almoat  tmrj  man  In  Spain  smokea; 
Ihe  PMtogiieae  never  smoke,  but  moat  of  fliem  take  anuft  None  of  the  Spaniards  will  nee  a 
whaeHMirow :  none  of  the  Portuguese  wtH  eany  a  burden :  the  one  aaya,  Ht  ia  only  Htfcrbenafii 
todmw  cairiagea;'  the  other,  that  Mt  la  fit  onlylbrbeaata  to  carry  buid«».***  (M^  No.  Zm.) 
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WIS  Bendy  lo«l  during  that  gloomy  period.  Upon  the  retnmmg 
difim  of  Qi?ilixatiofi,  however,  commerce  again  revived ;  and  the 
Italian  States,  of  whi<^  Yenice,  Pisa,'  and  Genoa,  took  the  lead, 
soon  becatne  distinguished  for  tlieir  enterprising  commercial  spirii 
The  diflooiwy  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  a  new  impulse  to  naviga- 
tion, as  it  enabled  the  mariner  to  direct  his  bark  with  increased  bold- 
mem  and  oonAdeBee  fkrther  from  the  coast,  out  of  sight  of  whose 
Indmatlts  he  belbre  sddom  dared  venture ;  while  the  invention  of 
Ae  art  of  printing  disseminated  more  widely  the  knoTiledge  of  new 
disooveriea  in  geography  and  navigation.  In  the  fourteenth  oentory 
the  CsDatT*  islands,  believed  to  be  the  Fortunate  islands  of  tlbe 
aneisnts,  were  accidentally  rediscovered  by  the  crew  of  a  fVench 
ship  driven  thither  by  a  storm.  But  the  career  of  modern  discovery 
was  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  ardor  by  the  Portuguese,  tinder 
the  pafronage  of  prince  Henry,  son  of  king  John  the  First,  Gape 
Bojader,  b^re  considered  an  impassable  limit  on  the  African  coast, 
vasdouUed ;  the  Cape  de  Yerd '  and  Asore*  islands  were  discovered ; 
ttd  tiie  greatest  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Gape  Blanco  to 
Oiq>e  de  Yerd,  was  explored.     ( 1 419—1 430.) 

2.  The  grand  idea  which  actuated  prince  Henry,  was,  by  oircnm- 
aavigating  Africa,  to  open  an  easier  and  less  expensive  route  to  the 
Indies,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Italians  of  the  commerce  of  those 
fertile  regions,  and  txun  it  at  once  upon  his  own  country.  Although 
prince  Henry  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
Ub  ambition,  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  patronized  by  him  had 
re&dved  his  name  illustrious,  and  the  learned,  the  curious,  and  tiie 

L/>!ifa»ai»Mpllfa<>f<Mi6of  ttemotteeMHratodrepttbUoaof  Italy,  and  nov  tbe  OH»iua  of 
tte  fP»viiiee  sT  Us  own  bmm  in  ttie  grand  duo^  of  Tnaoaiqr,  is  on  tiie  lirer  Am^  abool 
fliSiit  ailei  from  tta  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  thirteen  milee  north-easi  from  La^ 
hon.  In  the  tenth  eanUay  Fiaa  took  the  lead  among  the  oommeiotal  repabUoa  of  Italy,  and 
la  theclevanth  centBcyitoAeeiof  ^aUfltn  maintahwd  a  anperloiitj  in  the  Medltenanean.  In 
the  thirteenth  oentofj  a  etniggle  with  Genoa  oommencert»  which,  after  numy  vioiaiitndeB,  ended 
fa  tbe  total  raiii  of  the  Flaaneb  Fiaa  anhaeqiiently  heeame  the  ymj  of  various  petty  ^ranla^ 
SMtwutDaUy  onitedto  Floreooe  In  140t. 

&  The  CnsArMeaMngioap  of  fi>nrteett  idands  belonging  to  S|Mdn.  The  peekofTenerlAe, 
akalf  extfaict  Yoleano,  on  one  of  the  more  distant  islanda,  is  abool  two  hmidred  and  flfly  mUes 
from  the  north-weat  ooait  of  AfMca»  and  eight  hundred  mllea  south-west  from  the  straits  of 


a.lhBC^iigrarrfirianrte,bela^[ing  to  PogtB^tal,araoirUi»wwt  ooaat  of  Afriea,  about 
ftns  hnmlrodnnd  Mranlgr  mites  weat  from  Capo  do  Verd. 

4.  The  Attm  (as-Oras)  are  abonk  eight  hwidrad  miles  weat  from  PortogaL  The  name  is 
■Id  tohadeiivad  from  the  ittstnumber  of  tew&a,  (called  by  the  Portogneie  ^>r,)  ^  wfafah 
Ikymmfrvqumited.  4ithetfan»ofaiBtardlseoTeiyttiqrwerauninhabited»aadeoTeradwltti 
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adventaroiu,  repaired  to  Lisbon'  to  inoreaae  ilMir  ksoide^i  by  Ae 
diBcoyeries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  to  join  in  their  enterpruNB.  AmoQg 
them  Christopher  Colambns,  a  native  of  Genoa,  arrived  there  about 
the  year  1470.  He  had  already  made  himself  ftmiliar  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  visited  loeland ;'  and  he 
now  accompanied  the  Portngaese  in  their  expeditions  to  the  coast  of 
Grttinea'  and  the  Afrioan  islands.  Bat  while  others  were  seeking  a 
passage  to  India  by  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  sailing  areond 
the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  the  bold  and  daring  mind  of  Co- 
lumbus conceived  the  project  of  reaching  the  desired  land  by  a  west- 
ern route,  directly  across  the  Atlantic.  The  spherical  igmre  of  the 
earth  was  then  known,  and  Columbus  doubted  not  that  our  ^obe 
might  be  circumnavigated. 

3.  *0f  the  gradual  maturing  and  development  of  the  theory  of  Go* 
lumbus,— -of  the  poverty  and  toil  which  he  endured,  and  the  ridicule^ 
humiliation,  and  disappointments  which  he  encountered,  as  he  wan- 
dered from  court  to  court,  soliciting  the  patronage  which  ignoranoib 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  pedantic  pride,  so  long  denied  him, — and  of  hia 
final  triumph,  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  old 
world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth 
before  known  to  civilized  man,— our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
details,  and  it  would  likewise  be  superfluous,  as  these  evente  have  al- 
ready been  familiarized  to  American  readers  by  the  chaste  and  glow- 
ing narrative  of  their  countryman  Irvmg.  In  the  year  1492,  the 
genius  of  Columbus,  more  than  realizing  the  dreams  of  Plato's 
£unous  Atlantis,*  revealed  to  ihe  civilized  world  another  hemispbere, 

1.  LUhon^  tbe  capital  and  principal  seaport  of  Portogal,  f  s  altiMted  on  tlM  ili^t  bank,  nnit 
near  ttie  month,  of  the  Tagus.  The  Moors  captured  the  cltj^  In  the  yearTIS,  and,  with  bobm 
rflght  exceptions,  It  remained  fn  their  power  till,  In  1145,  Alphonao  I.  made  It  the  oapitel  oT 
Mt kingdom.    {MapVo,Xm,) 

S.  Sedtmd  Ifl  a  large  Mand  In  the  Northern  Ocean,  on  the  confines  of  the  polar  <4i«le.  11 
W08  diseovered  by  a  Norwegian  pirate  in  the  year  861,  and  was  soon  alter  aetUed  by  Nonre- 
glans.  In  the  year  IKS  the  hihabltants  formed  Chemsdves  Into  a  lepvbUe,  which  existed  nenrly 
ft>nr  hundred  years ;  after  which  Iceland  again  became  svl^ect  to  Norway.  On  the  anoesalioo 
of  that  kingdom  to  Denmark,  Iceland  was  transferred  with  it. 

3.  0«tnM  Is  a  name  applied  by  Eniopenn  geographers  to  designate  (hit  portloD  of  tbe  AfH- 
can  coast  extending  flpom  about  e]cr<»i  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  seventeen  degrees 
south. 

4.  ^tiantu  was  a  celebrated  Island  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a  Tety  eafly  period  In  the 
Atbmtle  Ocean,  and  to  have  been,  eventually,  sunk  beneafh  Ita  wnves.  Plato  Is  the  first  wbo 
gives  an  account  of  It,  and  he  obtained  his  inftimyuion  fhrn  the  priests  of  Qgypt  Ibe  sftele- 
ttent  which  he  Itamtshes  Is  substantially  as  follows : 

<^In  tbe  Atbmtle  Ocean,  over  against  the  pillars  of  Rereolea,  hiy  a  verylaige  and  Ibftne 
Island,  whose  aoilace  was  variegated  by  moontatais  and  vaOeyi,  Ita  eoests  bidealed  wlib  numy 
navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields  well  cultivated.    In  Its  vicinity  wne  other  Mndt  teom  vMeh 
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and  fiifit  opened  a  communication  between  Europe  and  America  that 
will  never  cease  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continue  to  roll  be- 
tween them.  Five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Vasco  de 
Gama,  a  Portuguese  admiral,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  the  glory  of  carrying  his  national  flag  as  far  as  India.  These 
were  the  closing  maritime  enterprises  of  the  fifteenth  century :  they 
opened  to  the  Old  World  new  scenes  of  human  existence  :  new  na- 
tions, new  race^,  and  new  continents,  rapidly  crowded  upon  the 
vision ;  and  imagination  tired  in  contemplating  the  future  wonders 
that  the  genius  of  discovery  was  about  to  deyelop. 

thanwiB  apansge  to  a  huge  conttneot  lying  beyond.  The  laland  of  AOantis  was  thickly  set- 
tied  and  itrj  powerfU :  ill  kings  extended  their  sway  over  AMca  as  Ihr  as  £|gypt|  and  over 
Bnrope  unta  they  were  checked  by  the  Athenians,  who,  opposing  themselres  to  the  inTsderfl, 
became  tba  eonqaerors.  Bat  at  length  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was 
saddsnly  da*oyed,  and  fbr  a  long  time  afterwards  the  sea  thereabonts  was  ftOl  of  rocks  and 


A  (Hapote  aroae  among  the  ancient  philosophers  whether  Plato's  slatement  was  based  iq>on 
MaU||r,  or  was  a  mere  creation  of  Ikncy.  Posidoniiis  thonc^t  it  worthy  of  belief:  niny  re* 
■sIbs  nndedded.  Among  modem  writers,  Rodbeok  labors  to  prore  that  Sweden  was  the 
iOnlb  of  the  andents :  BaiUy  places  it  in  the  ftrthest  regions  of  the  north,  beUeTlng  that  the 
AtlntUas  wei«  the  ftrAoMd  Hyperboreans;  while  others  oomiect.te«r^  with  ItsMexten 
md  Pennrian  remains  of  a  remote  civilisation,  with  the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis. .  In  eon- 
teHoo  with  this  view  they  point  to  the  peeidiar  conformation  of  onr  continent  along  the 
dmasof  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  where  everything  indicates  the  sinking,  at  aremote  period,  of  a 
Inge  tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  Gnlt  And  may 
Mt  {be  moontaln  tops  of  thU  sonken  land  stfU  appear  to  view  as  the  islands  of  the  Weal  Indian 
gmp;  and  nmy  not  the  large  continent  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and  the  adUacent  tdands  have 
bNBBonB  other  than  America? 

21 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

EXTROPKAN  HISTORY  DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  OENTURY. 
I.  nrraoDUCTORY. 

AICALTSIB.  I.  The  unity  of  andent  history.  How  broken,  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  sun  leas  onity  in  modern  history.  How,  only,  conftniott  can  be  avoided.— 3.  Approxi- 
mation towards  a  knowledge  of  unlTersal  history.  Futare  plan  of  the  work.  What  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  what  alone  we  can  hope  to  acoompUsh.— 3.  State  of  Europe  at  the  begbi* 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Condition  of  Persia.  Mogul  empire  la  H'mdostan.  Qiliuu 
Egypt.    The  New  World.    Where,  only,  we  look  for  historic  imity. 

O.  THE  AGE  OP  HENRY  VHL,  AND  CHARLES  V. 

1.  Rise  of  the  STATSB-flTSTKis  op  EcROPB.  Growing  intricacy  of  the  rebttions  betwwd 
aiates«-&  Omieaof  (he  first  development  of  the  Slates-system.—^.  Hie  Great  power  of  Anstria 
under  Chaflcs  V.~4.  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles.  Philip  It,  son  of  Charles.— 9.  BegtnniDK 

of  TBB   ElVALmT   BSTWEBIV  FraHCIS  L  AND  CrARLM  ▼.     Hie  fllVOT  Of  HbNRT  VHI.  OP  EtMh- 

LARb  oonrted  by  bolii.— 6.  Favorable  poeMon  of  Henry  at  the  time  of  Ms  aeoession.-'?.  BF- 
forts  at  Gharlis  and  Fkwielft  to  wta  his  fkvor.  The  reaQlt->8.  BIbrts  of  Fmds  to  reoover 
Nrtomb.  Tlie  IlaURB  war  that  foUowvd.  FMuids  deffMted,  aiMl  made  prisoner,  In  the  bRttlB 
of  PKVkL  [Honie  of  Bourb9m.}-9.  ImprtiODmeait,  and  release,  of  Fhmcis.— la  A  ^eaeill 
toflgae  a^aiaat  dwles  V.— 11.  Operations  of  the  doke  of  Beiiirbon  In  Italy.  Pillage  of  Rone^ 
sad  dsaih  of  Bonrbon.— IS.  Qspttvfty  of  the  pope.  The  Wench  army  iq  Italy.  The  peaM  «r 
OambrBy.>-l3.  The  domeeile  relailons  of  Henry  VIH.— 14.  The  rise,  power,  and  ttSL,  of  Wolsey. 
[Wolsf^s  soinoqay.] 

15.  Thr  Rbporm atior.  The  maxim  of  rdiglous  freedom.  Papal  power  and  pretensions  at 
this  period.  Persecution  of  reformers.  [Wickliil^.  Council  of  Constance.  The  Albigensee.] 
EflTect  of  advancing  civilization  on  papal  power.  Avarice  of  pope  Leo.  X.  IndulgeiMea. 
Martin  Luther.  [Wittemberg.]— 10.  Luther's  first  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
gradiml  progress  in  r^ecting  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  popeiy.  His  writings  declared  beretlcaL 
He  burns  the  papal  boll  of  condemnation.— 17.  Declaration  of  the  Sorbonne.  [Sorbomw.^ 
The  diet  of  Worms.  Henry  Tm.  Johis  in  opposing  Luther.— 18.  Circumstances  in  Lnther^s 
favor.  Decrees  ofthe  diet  of  Spbnee.  Protest  of  the  Reformers.  [Spires.]— 19.  T^e  diet  of  Aug»> 
burg,  1530.  [Augsburg.J— Melancthon.  Result  of  the  diet.  League  ofthe  Protestants.  Heoiy 
vni.  and  Francis  I.  Ihvor  the  Proteetant  cause.— 20.  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks.  Cru- 
sade of  Charles  V.  against  the  Moors.  [Algiers.]  Renewal  of  the  war  by  the  French  monarch. 
[Savoy.]  Invarion  of  France  by  Charies.— 21.  Brief  truce,  and  renewal  of  the  war.  [Nioeb] 
The  Parties  to  this  war,  and  its  results.  [Cerlsoles.  Boulogne.]— S3l  War  carried  on  by  Charies 
against  his  Protestant  German  subjects.  Revolt  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.— 23.  Surprise  and  mor- 
tiflcatlon  of  Charles,  and  final  treaty  of  Augsburg.    [Pasaau.] 

24.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Addicatior  and  rktirbkbitt  op  Char  lbs  V.  [SL  Just.}— 
25.  The  emperor  In  his  retirement.— 90.  The  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  Character  ofthe  Relbr- 
matlon  In  England.  Religious  Intolerance  of  Henry.  Character  of  Henry^  government.— ^. 
Brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Reign  of  Maiy.  Character  of  her  reign.  War  whh  Friusce.  [Sc 
Quentin.]    Death  of  Mar)*,  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  1588. 

HL  THE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH. 
1.  Tlie  claims  of  Elizabeth  not  recognized  by  the  Catholic  States.    Mart  op  Scotlani». — ^3: 
Progress  of  Protestant  principles  In  England.    Philip  IL   Effect  of  the  rivalry  between  Franoe 
and  Spain.— 3.  Death  of  Henry  TL  of  Fhnce.   Francis  IL  and  Charles  IX.    Mary  proceeds  to 
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Boollaad.  Mnripal  «TMitt  of  Imr  rafgm  She  (hrrm  htMblf  on  Um  proteetlMi  of  Bli»ab«|h.~ 
4.  The  attempts  to  eetabliah  tbe  In^alUon  on  the  oonUnent  Ciicamstancee  which  led  to  the 
CIVIL  juro  ftiusioas  war  in  Fsarcb.  [[laTreKle-graoe.}-^.  caiaracter  of  this  war.  Atrod- 
lin  eomnitttd  on  both  sfdei.  [GalexuM.  O»uphiiiy.}~-0.  BatUe  of  Oroox.  Oepturaof  the 
oppoong  genemb,  and  coiiolnslofL  of  the  war  by  the  treaty  of  Ambolae.  [Ambolte.]— 7.  Re- 
newal  of  tbe  war.  The  ^Lame  Peace,"  Treachery  of  the  Catholics.  Peace  of  St,  Germain. 
{BLfiemain.}-^  Designs  of  the  Fkeaoh  court.  PraparaUons  tor  the  deHraction  of  tbe  Prai- 
flitaala— 8.  Hassjicxk  or  St.  Baktholomkw.— 10.  General  massacre  throughout  the  klng^ 
dom.  Noble  conduct  of  some  offloers.  The  princes  of  Navarre  and  Oondd.  Tbe  Joy  excited 
by  the  auiiBcre.— 11.  BffscU  prodnoed.  Renewal  of  the  eivll  war.  The  fteUage  of  ChariM-- 
Us  ilckMsa,  and  death. 

13.  The  duke  of  Alva*s  administration  of  Thk  Nethkrlakbs.  The  **  Pacification  of  Ghent," 
and  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  [Ghent.]— 13.  Causes  that  led  to  the  "anion  of  Utracht." 
[Utreebt]  His  9tatee«eneral  of  1580.  [Antwerp.]  ConUnuanoo  of  the  war  by  Philip.— 14. 
The  remslnii^  history  and  fate  of  Mary  of  Scotland.— 15.  Resentment  of  the  Catliolics.  Com- 
ptoials,  and  projecfs  of  Philip.— 16.  Vast  preparations  of  Philip  against  England,  and  atfilBg  oC 
TBS  ft^AiusB  ARXA9A.  Preparations  for  resistance.— 17.  Dieasten,  and  final  destroetion  at 
the  fleeL  Important  results.  Decline  of  the  Spanish  power.— 18.  History  of  France  during 
the  remsfaider  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Charles  IX.,  Henry  in.,  and  Henry  IV.  TermliatioB 
or  fte  nOgleus  wan  by  the  Edict  or  NAxms.— 1&  History  of  England  after  the  deltat  of  Uie 
Irish  Insorrectian  of  1596.^30.  Ch4Kactkii  of  Blizabktb. 


IV.  OOTSMPORABY  HISTORY, 
t  PNMBhieiit  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  Indoded  in  European  history.  The  Poe- 
TWVKSB  coLomxh  KiDiEB.  Unlon  of  Portugal  with  Spain.  The  HoUanders.  [Ormns. 
Q«a.)-4L  flpAHMH  COLONIAL  BvpiKB.  Senrloes  of  Oorlsa,  and  the  toaatmeot  whloh  lie  re- 
ellPBl*-aL  Theeon<iaaate  of  Pizarro.  Hm  Spanish  empire  In  Amerieaat  the  dose  of  the  sl»- 
tsalh  eeaUiry.  Inflnence  of  the  precious  metals  npon  Spain.— 4.  Tbk  Mogul  BMfiRB  in 
iMu^-Sw  Ite  Pbrman  B«m*.  The  reign  of  IsmaeL— 0.  The  reign  of  Taaaasp,  HIa  Itaae 
mm  Ihe  ywiihftd  Abhes  beconue  nder.of  the  empire^— 7.  General  character  of  his  rrign. 
RisohsmGler  as  aporent  and  relaUre.  How  he  is  regarded  by  the  Persians.— 8.  Remaining 
IdriMyoTPinla. 

I.  LfTRODUCTORT. — 1.  In  the  history  of  ancient  Europe,  two  pire- 

dominatiBg  nations, — ^first  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Bomans, 

oeoq>y  the  field ;  preserving,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  a  gt neral 

unity  of  action  and  of  interest.     In  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 

tham  unity  is  broken  by  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  the  Roman 

empire,  by  the  confusion  that  followed  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 

and  that  attended  their  first  attempt  at  social  organization,  and  by 

the  introduction  of  a  broader  field  of  inquiry,  embracing  countries 

and  nations  previously  unknown.     In  Modern  History,  subsequent 

to  iJie  fifteenth  oentnry,  there  is  still  less  apparent  unity,  if  we  c(mi- 

sider  the  inareased  extant  of  the  field  to  be  explored,  and  the  still 

frsAtar  variety  of  nations,  governments,  and  institutions,  sulHnitted 

te  oar  view ;  and  to  avoid  inextricable  confusion,  and  dry  summaries 

of  unintailigible  events,  we  are  under  the  necessity,  in  a  brief  oom- 

pcnd  like  the  present,  of  selecting  and  developing  the  principal 

fmnU  of  birtoric  interest,  and  of  rendering  all  other  matters  subor- 

dinate  to  the  laaoi  im^  e 
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2.  But  while  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  within  the  limits  of^ 
work  like  the  preeent,  to  give  a  separate  history  of  every  nation,  Ac 
reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  any, — that,  as  opportunities  ooour, 
he  may  have  a  place  in  the  general  framework  of  history  for  the  stores 
which  subsequent  reading  may  accumulate.  It  was  in  acoordanee 
with  these  views,  that,  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  although  a  few 
of  the  European  kingdoms  will  still  continue  to  claim  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fSact  that  they  embraced,  during  this  period,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe ;  and  that  a  History,  strictly 
universal^  would  comprise  the  cotemporary  annals  of  more  than  a 
hundred  different  nations.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  modem  his- 
tory is  indeed  vast ;  in  it  we  can  select  only  a  few  verdant  i^ots,  with 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  make  the  reader  familiar ;  while  the 
riches  of  many  an  unexplored  region  must  be  left  to  repay  the  labor 
of  future  researches. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Great  Britain,  Scot- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Prussia,  a&d 
Turkey,  were  distinct  and  independent  nations ;  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia were  temporarily  united  under  one  sovereignty;  Denmarii, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  still  feebly  united  by  the  union  of  Calmar, 
were  soon  to  be  divided  again ;  the  Netherlands,  known  as  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  had  become  a  dependence  of  the 
Austrian  division  of  the  Germanic  empire ;  and  Italy,  comptdsing 
the  Papal  States,  ^d  a  number  of  petty  republics  and  dukedoms, 
was  fast  becoming  the  prey  of  surrounding  sovereigns.  In  the  JEkut^ 
Persia,  after  having  been  for  centuries  the  theatre  of  perpetual  oivil 
wars,  revolutions,  and  changes  of  no  interest  to  foreigners,  again 
emerged  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  toward  the  end  of  that  period,  under  the  Shah  Abbas,  sumamed 
the  Great,  established  an  empire  embracing  Persia  Proper,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  atid  Farther  Armenia.  About  the  same  time  a 
Tartar  or  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  Hindostan  by  a  descend- 
ant of  the  great  conqueror  Tamerlane.  China  was  at  thid  time,  as 
it  had  long  been,  a  great  empire,  although  but  little  known.  ^Qrpt, 
under  the  successors  of  the  victorious  Saracens,  stiil  preserved  ^e 
semblance  of  sovereignty,  until,  in  1517,  the  Turks  reduced  it  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     Such  were  tiie 

*  principal  States,  kingdoms,  and  nations,  of  the  Old  World,  wliose 
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aiinalB  find  &  place  on  the  page  of  u?iiversal  history ;  and,  turning 
to  the  West,  beyond  the  wide  ocean  whose  mysteries  had  been  so  re- 
oently  unTeiled  by  the  Qenoese  navigator,  we  find  the  germs  of  civil- 
iaed  nationB  already  starting  into  being ; — and  History  must  enlarge 
it8  Tohme  to  take  in  a  mere  abstract  of  the  annals  that  now  begm 
to  press  forward  for  admission  to  its  pages.  Amidst  this  perplexing 
profusion  of  the  materials  of  history,  we  turn  back  to  the  localities 
already  fiuniliar  to  tiie  reader,  and  seek  for  historic  unity  where  only 
it  can  be  found, — ^in  those  principles,  and  events,  that  have  exerted 
a  worldwide  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race. 

II.  The  Agb  op  Henrt  VIII.  and  Charles  V. — 1.  About  the 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
European  history,  in  the  rise  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  ^^  the 
States-system  of  Europe ;"  for  it  was  now  that  the  re-  ^  thkotates- 
dprocal  influences  of  the  European  States  on  each  other  system  of 
began  to  be  exerted  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the  weaker  ^^^^^^ 
States  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  balance-of  power  system  that 
should  protect  them  against  their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Hence 
the  inereasing  extent  and  intricacy  of  the  relations  that  began  to 
grow  up  between  States,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  embassies,  negotia- 
tions, and  guarantees ;  and  the  more  general  combination  of  powers 
in  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the  ambition  of  some  princes,  and  the 
attempts  of  others  to  preserve  the  political  equilibrium. 

2.  The  inordinate  growth  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  first  developed  the  de- 
fensive and  conservative  system  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  and  for 
a  long  time  the  principal  object  of  all  the  wars  and  alliances  of 
Europe  was  to  humble  thie  ambition  of  some  one  nation,  whose  pre- 
ponderance seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
rest 

3.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
with  Mary  of  Bur'  gundy,  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  whole 
of  Bur'  gundy,  and  the  "  Low  Countries,"  con-esponding  to  the 
modem  Netherlands.  In  the  year  1506,  Charles,  known  in  history 
aa  Charles  Y.,  a  grandson  of  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Austria,  and 
also  of  Ferdmand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  inherited  the  Low  Countries: 
on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  became  heir  to  the  whole 
Spanish  succession,  which  comprehended  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
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Sftrdink;  together  with  Spaiuah  Amerioa.  To  tbese  vast  poflseoiaiift 
were  added  his  patrimonial  dominioDA  in  Austria;  and  in  1$19  ib» 
imperial  dignity  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  conferred  upon  him  hj 
the  ohoice  of  the  electors,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

4.  Charles  soon  resigued  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  his  hereditary 
Austrian  States ;  but  the  two  brothers,  acting  in  concert  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  reciprocal  interests,  were  regarded  bat  as  one 
power  by  the  alarmed  sovereigns  of  Europe,  who  began  to  suspaot 
that  the  Austiuan  princes  aimed  at  universal  monarchy ;  and  th^ir 
jealousy  was  incr^sased  ^fhen  Ferdinand,  by  marriage,  secured  the  ad- 
dition of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  his  dominions ;  and,  tA  a  later 
period,  Charles,  in  a  similar  nfiafiner,  obtained  for  his  son,  afterwards 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  future  sovetqignty  of  Portugal. 

5.  When  the  imperial  throne  of  Gocniiany  became  vacant  by  the 

death  of  Maximilian,  Francis  l^.of  France  and  Charles 

vAuiT  j»-    ^'  ^^^  competitors  for  the  crowii;  and  on  the  suooeos 

TWKXN  F&AN- of  thc  latter,  the  mutual  claims  ^pf  the  two  priao^ 

^J^y^  on  each  other's  dominions,  eapeciallyv  in  Italy  and  ibe 

Low  Countries,  soon    made    them  d^lared  enemies. 

Franoe  then  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  regulati^the  balance  of 

m.  EXNEY   power  against  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  favor  of 

Yio.  OP     Henry  YIII.  of  England  was  courted  by  t^e  rival  mon- 

*^^^^    archs,  as  the  prince  most  likely  to  secure  t^e  victory  to 

whomsoever  he  should  give  the  weight  of  his  influence. 

6.  In  year  1509  Henry  YIII.,  then  at  the  age  of  eijl^teen,  had 
succeeded  his  father  Henry  VII.  on  the  throne  of  En|laud,— re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  rich  treasury  and  a  flourishing'.kingdom, 
and  uniting  in  his.  person  the  opposing  claims  of  the  houae^  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  The  real  power  of  the  English  monarch  w^  &t  this 
time  greater  than  at  any  previous  period ;  and  Henry  YII^-  mjght 
have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  the  rivalries  and  wars  ^tween 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y.,  had  not  his  actions  been  the  r^ult  of 
passion,  vanity,  caprice,  or  resentment,  rather  than  of  enlid^^ned 
policy.  'i 

7.  Each  of  the  rival  princes  sedulously  endeavored  to  enl^t  tlM 
English  monarch  in  his  favor :  both  gave  a  pension  to  hisipnme 
minister,  cardinal  Wolsey;  and  each  had  an  interview  with  the 
king — Francis  meeting  bim  at  Calais,  and  Charles  visiting  b  im  in 
England, — ^but  the  latter  won  Henry  through  the  influence  of  Wol- 


sey, whose  egregrious  vanity  he  duped  by  encouraging  his  hopes  of 
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proni6ti€ii  to  the  papal  crown.  Moreover,  Henry  was,  at  ^e  b^n- 
amg,  iU-disposed  towards  the  king  of  France,  who  virtnallj  governed 
Soothyid  throngh  the  inflnence  of  the  regent  Albany ;  and,  by  an 
alliance  with  Charles,  he  hoped  to  recover  a  part  of  those  domains 
iHiieh  his  ancestors  had  formerly  possessed  in  France.  Charles  also 
gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Leo  X. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Fruicis 
was  supported  by  the  Swiss,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians. 

8.  In  the  year  15*20  Francis  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  insor- 
reetion  in  Spain  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Navarre,  which  had  been 
vnited  to  the  French  crown  by  marriage  alliance  in  1490,  and  con- 
qoered  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  1512.  Navarre  was  won  and  lost 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  war  was  then  transferred  to 
Italy.  In  two  successive  years  the  French  governor  of  Milan  was 
driven  from  Lombardy :  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,^  constable  of  France> 
the  best  general  of  Francis,  who  had  received  repeated  affronts  from 
the  king,  his  master,  deserted  to  Charles,  and  was  by  him  invested 
with  the  diief  command  of  his  forces ;  and  in  the  year  1525  Francis 
Umself  was  defeated  by  his  rebellious  subject  in  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
fend  taken  prisoner,  but  not  until  his  horse  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  his  armor,  which  is  still  preserved,  had  been  indented  by 
■inmerous  bullets  and  lances.  In  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  French 
army  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  a  single  line  Francis  con* 
f«yed  the  sad  intelligence  to  his  mother.  "  Madam  all  is  lost  but 
honor.'' 

9.  Francis  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Madrid  ;  and  it  was  only 
si  the  expiration  of  a  year  that  he  obtained  his  release,  when  a  fever, 
oeoasioned  by  despondency,  had  already  threatened  to  put  an  end, 
at  once,  to  his  life,  and  the  advantages  which  Charles  hoped  to  de- 
rive from  his  captivity.  Francis  had  already  prepared  to  abdicate 
Ae^rone  in  favor  of  his  son  the  dauphin,  when  Charles  decided  to 

1.  Hm  bonw  of  Bomrbn  derivot  Its  name  fhMn  the  mnaU  village  of  Bourbon  Lb  (be  ftNTHMr 
9fO>i]ice  of  Boorbonnaiis  now  in  the  deiMirtment  of  AllJer,  thirteen  milea  west  llrooi  MoiUqb, 
and  one  hundred  and  stxty^lTe  miles  south  Arom  Paris.  (Aap  No.  XIII.)  In  early  times  this 
town  had  lorda  of  its  own,  who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimer,  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  is  the  flnt  of  these  barons  of  whom  history  gives  any  account.  The  male 
princes  of  this  line  having  become  extinct,  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Bourbon,  married  Robert, 
aeeond  son  of  St.  Loots ;  end  their  son  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  In  1341,  became  the 
iider  of  the  honae  of  Bourbon.  Two  branches  of  this  house  took  their  origin  A'om  the  two 
B  of  Louis.  The  elder  line  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who 
1  Francis  at  Pavia,  and  was  himself  killed  In  1587,  in  the  assault  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Ftook  the  other  line  hare  sprang  several  branches,— flrst,  the  royal  bianoh,  and  that  of  Oondid ; 
ibfece  which  the  former  has  undergone  several  subdivisions,  giving  sovereigns  to  France,  to 
■pain,  the  two  Steffies,  and  Lucca  and  Parma. 
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release  tihe  captive  monarch,  after  exacting  from  him  a  atipulatioii  to 
surrender  Bar'  gundj,  to  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Milan  and  Ntr 
pies,  and  to  ally  himself,  bj  marriage,  with  the  &mil7  of  his  enemj. 
Bnt  Francis,  before  his  release,  had  secretly  protested,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  chancellor,  against  the  validity  of  a  treaty  extorted  frOBt 
him  while  a  prisoner ;  and,  once  at  liberty,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him  to  elude  it.  His  joy  at  his  release  was  unbounded.  Being  es- 
corted to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  having  passed  a  small  stream 
that  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  he  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and 
patting  him  at  full  speed,  and  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  ex- 
claimed aloud,  several  times,  "  I  am  yet  a  king !"    (March  18, 1526.) 

10.  The  liberation  of  Francis  was  the  signal  for  a  general  league 
against  Charles  Y.  The  Italian  States,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  had  been  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  and  C^man.armieSi 
now  regarded  the  French  as  liberators ;  the  pope  put  himself  at  ike 
head  of  the  league ;  the  Swiss  joined  it ;  and  Henry  YIIL,  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  Charles,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  FranciSy 
so  that  the  very  reverses  of  the  French  monarch,  by  exciting  ^e 
jealousy  of  other  States  against  his  rival,  rendered  him  much  stronger 
in  alliances  than  before. 

11.  During  these  events,  the  rebel  Duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in 
Italy,  quartering  his  mercenary  troops  on  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants  of  Milan ;  but  when  the  Italians  declared  against  the  emperor, 
all  Italy  was  delivered  up  to  pillage.  To  obtain  the  greater  plunder*, 
Bourbon  marched  upon  Borne,  followed  not  only  by  his  own  soldiers, 
but  by  an  additional  force  of  fourteen  thousand  brigaAds  from  Ger- 
many. Pope  Clement,  terrified  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger  whicii 
menaced  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  discharged  his  best  troops,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Home  was  .attacked, 
and  carried  by  storm,  although  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  the  pil- 
lage was  universal,  neither  convents  nor  churches  being  spared ; 
from  seven  to  eight  thousand  Bomans  were  massacred  the  first  day ; 
and  not  all  the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  surpassed  those  of 
the  army  of  the  first  prince  in  Christendom. 

12.  The  pillage  of  Rome,  and  the  captivity,  of  the  pope,  excited 
great  indignation  throughout  Europe ;  and  the  hypocritical  Charles, 
instead  of  sending  orders  for  his  liberation,  ordered  prayers  for  his 
deliverance  to  be  offered  in  all  the  Spanish  churches.  At  this  fa- 
vorable moment  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  penetrated 
to  the  very  walls  of  Naples ;  but  here  his  prosperity  ended ;  and  the 
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impolkj  of  the  Frenoh  king,  in  disgusting  and  alienating  his  most 
fitttliM  allies,  lost  for  him  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained. 
Both  the  rival  monarchs  now  desired  peace,  bnt  both  strove  to  dis- 
semble their  real  sentiments  :  although  Charles  had  been  generally 
fortimate  in  the  contest,  yet  all  his  revenues  were  expended ;  and 
he  desired  a  respite  from  the  cares  of  war  to  enable  him  to  crush 
the  Reformation,  which  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  German  dominions.  A  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Cam* 
bray,  in  Angost  1529,  which  waji  as  glorious  to  Charles  as  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  France  and  her  monarch.  The  former  remained  supreme 
master  of  Italy ;  the  pope  submitted ;  the  Venetians  were  shorn  of 
their  oonquests ;  and  Henry  VIII.  reaped  nothing  but  the  emperor's 
enmity  for  his  interference. 

IS.  The  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  in  his  domestic  relations  reflects 
dii|grace  upon  his  name,  and  is  a  dark  stain  upon  his  character.  He 
ite  first  married  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
aad  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  aunt  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  a  woman 
nmeh  older  4han  himself,  but  who  acquired  and  retained  an  ascend- 
any  over  hiB  affections  for  nearly  twenty  years.  For  divorcing  her, 
ind  marrying  Anne  Boleyn,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope, — a 
measure  which  induced  him.  to  break  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  declare  himself  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  Three 
jmn  alter  his  second  marriage,  a  new  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  effaced  from  his  memory  all  the  vir- 
toes  and  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  seventeen  days  saw  the  latter 
pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold.  The  marriage  ceremony  with 
the  lady  Jane  was  performed  on  the  day  foUowing  the  execution. 
Her  death  followed,  in  little  more  than  a  year.  In  1540  Henry 
married  Anne  of  Cleves,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister 
Cromwell ;  but  his  dislike  to  his  new  wife  hastened  the  fall  of  that 
minister,  who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  executed  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Soon  after,  Henry  procured  a  divorce  from  Anne,  and 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  on  a 
charge  of  dissolute  conduct  Catherine  was  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
In  1543  the  king  married  Catherine  Parr,  who  alone,  of  all  his  wives, 
sorvived  him ;  and  even  she,  before  the  king's  death,  came  near  being 
brought  to  the  block  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 

14.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  the  celebrated  Wolsey  ap- 
peared on  the  theatre  of  English  politics.  Successfully  courting  the 
&vor  of  the  monarch,  he  soon  obtained  the  first  place  in  the  royal 
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&yor,  aad  became  uBControUed  minUter.  Niuiie«ou»  eefilematusal 
dignities  were  conferred  upon  him  :  in  1518,  the  pope,  to  ingMliaJie 
himself  with  Henry,  created  Wolsey  cardinal  Couuted  by  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  Germany,  he  received  pensions  from  both ; 
and  ere  long  his  revenues  .nearly  equalled  those  of  the  crown,  part 
of  which  he  expended  in  pomp  and  ostentatioa,  and  part  ia  likudahle 
munificence  for  the  advancement  of  leaming.  When  Heniy,  seiatod 
with  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen^s  maids  of  hoaary 
formed  the  design  of  getting  rid  of  Catherine,  and  of  making  the 
new  favorite  his  wife,  Wolsey  was  suspected  of  abetting  the  delays 
of  the  court  of  Eome,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Henry  for  a 
divorce.  The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  excited  against  his  mmia- 
ter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Wolsey,  repeatedly  accused 
of  treason,  and  gradually  stripped  of  all  his  posseasions,  died  of  a 
broken  heart  (1530.)  In  his  last  moments  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
elaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  humiliation  and  remorse,  "  Had  I  but 
served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  "^ 

a.  lb*  following  solUoqay  to  pot  by  Shakspeara  into  Ibe  monUi  of  Oie  hninblod  fkrorite  od 
the  ooomIod  of  his  Mirrenderliig  to  Honry  the  great  seal,— and  atoo  hie  dying  adfioe  t9  Idtal* 
teadant  Cromwell: 

**FkraweU,  a  long  fkrewell  to  all  my  greatness  I 

Thia  is  the  state  of  man;  TcHlay  Ira  puts  fbrth 

The  tender  loaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms 

And  bears  his  blushhig  honors  thick  upon  him : 

Tbe  thlid day  coaaes  a firaat,  a  killiag  frost; 

And,— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  Ml  smrely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening,— nips  his  root, 

And  then  ho  fldls,  as  I  do.    I  hare  yenturM 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladden, 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 

But  for  beyond  my  depth ;  my  high-blown  prkie 

At  length  broke  aaderrae;  and  now  has  left  me, 

Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  fbrever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 

I  feel  my  heart  new  opened :  O,  how  wretched 

Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes  favors ! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aapect  of  princes,  and  their  min, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 

And  when  he  fiiUs,  he  foils  like  LueSfer, 

Never  to  hope  again.*' 

**  Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  awn  tteB» 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  byH? 
Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Onroptton  wma  not  men  than  bOMity : 
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15.  During  tfae  flrikiniag  and  evefttfiil  period  of  the  early  riTalriea 
qS  Fnnck  I.  a»d  Ohailes  Y.-^  period  fall  of  great 
events,  of  eonqneste  and  reveieea,  all  arising  out  of  the  1^*^™" " 
■ettah  Tiewa  of  indmdual  monarohB,  but  none  of  them 
eaoaing  any  laatiBg  change  or  progress  in  human  affairs,  the  great 
pivioiple  of  religions  freedom  began  to  agitate  all  classes,  and  to 
gire  fresh  life  to  the  pnhlio  mind  in  Europe.  At  this  time  the 
pap^  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion,  assumed  to  himcielf  both 
spintual  and  teiaporal  power  oyer  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world : 
oHira,  kniidst  the  blackest  crimes,  and  immersed  in  the  grossest  sensa- 
nlitieBy  be  a.vowed,  and  his  adherents  proclaimed,  the  doctrine  of  his 
m^ttUiMhtyj  or  << entire  exemption  from  liability  to  err;"  and  al* 
though  beld  men  in  every  age  had  protested  against  papal  pretensions, 
yei  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
vionarehs,  still  regarded  the  pope  as  supreme  and  infallible  authority 
^ffwet  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  men.  The  memory  and  opin- 
ions of  Wiokliffe^  the  reformer  had  been  solemnly  condemned  by  the 
eooneil  of  Constance*  thirty  years  after  his  death :  John  Huss,  and 
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flon"— WM  ua.  eminent  (Urine  and  eocleiiesUcal  reformer.  He  vigorow]/  attaeked  pi^ 
vmxfufkm^  and  Ute  abues  of  the  church.  The  pope  inriated  on  his  being  brought  to  trial  as  a 
hentlc ;  but  he  vas  efltetualiy  protected  by  his  patron,  the  d«ke  of  Lancaster.  He  died  in  1381 

S.  Constancej  a  dty  highly  interesting  fl-om  its  historical  assodatloos,  is  situated  on  the  river 
*  JRMm,  at  the  point  where  the  river  unites  the  upper  part  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  with  the 
lawer.   IlKragh  mostly  within  the  natural  limits  of  Swltxerlaad,  the  city  belongs  to  the  grand 
dwhy  or  Baden.    (.tf<^  Mos.  XIV.  and  XVU.) 

The  great  ok^ect  of  the  celebrated  Couueil  of  Corutamcej  which  continued  in  session  ftom 
1414  to  lilS,  was  to  remove  the  divisions  in  the  church,  settle  controversies,  and  vindicate  the 
Authority  of  general  oooncUs,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was  declared  to  he  amenaWe. 
When,  in  Ull,  l^gisraand  ascended  the  throne  of  Gernuiay,  theie  were  three  popes,  each  of 
whom  had  snsthematized  the  two  others.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disorders,  and  stop  the  in* 
flosBoe  of  John  Huss,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  who  had  adopted  and  zealously  propsgated  the 
doeirines  of  WldclfSiB,  Siglsmund  summoned  a  general  oounciL  The  pretended  heresies  ol 
Wiekltft  and  Huss  were  condemned ;  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  safety 
flven  him  hf  the  German  eniparor,  wss  burnt  at  the  stake,  July  Oih,  1415.  His  friend  and 
MStpanioa,  Jerome  of  Prague,  met  with  the  same  fate,  May  30th,  1410.  After  the  eccleelastt- 
CBldlgnttariea  supposed  they  had  sufficiently  cheeked  the  progress  of  heresies  by  these  ezeco* 


flNIll  In  Uiy  risfbt  hand  cany  gentle  peace, 

iy>  illence  envious  tongues.    Be  Just  and  fhar  not: 

Lei  an  the  ends  fhon  aimst  at,  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God*s,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  ftdl'st,  O  Oromwell 

Tlion  ftdl'sl  a  blessed  martyr." 

*0  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  hfut  served  my  God  with  half  the  seal 
I  aervM  my  king,  he  would  not  te  mine  sge 
Bare  toft  me  naked  (o  mine  enemies." 

8hakspaara<ft  Hemy  Via,  A«t  lO,  Scaaa  a 
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J«Tome  of  Prague,  with  a  host  of  less  oelebriited  martyn,  kad  been 
publicly  burned  for  professmg  heretioal  opinions ;  and  the  ereed  of 
the  unfortunate  Albigenaes*  had  been  eztingoialied  in  blood.  Yet 
as  oivilization  advanced,  the  moral  power  and  authority  of  die  popes 
declined ;  and  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  daily  grew  more  rife :  the 
pope  was  less  popular  in  his  own  dominions  than  at  a  distance ;  and 
while  the  imperial  city  was  sacked  by  the  hau^ty  Bonrbon,  and  the 
pope  himself  was  held  a  prisoner  by  a  tumultuous  soldiery,  his  emis- 
saries were  collecting  tribute  in  the  German  dominions,  and  aloi^ 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  avarice  of  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  was 
equal  to  the  credulity  of  the  Germans ;  and  billets  of  salvatioii,  <Hr 
indulgencies  professing  to  remit  the  punishment  due  to  sins,  even 
before  the  commission  of  the  contemplated  crime,  were  sold  by  tifaton- 
sands  among  the  German  peasantry.  Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  high 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  thai  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittemberg"  on  the  Elbe,  first  called  in  question  the  efficacy  of 

fknoa,  tboy  prooeeded  to  d^KMe  the  three  popes,  or  antt-popea,  John  XyTII^  Gregocy  XU^ead 
Benedict  XIII.  Thesr  next  elected  Martin  V^  and  thus  pnt  an  end  to  a  schism  that  had  lasted 
forty  years. 

Tiravellen  are  still  shown  the  hall  where  the  oooncll  assembled ;  the  dhalrs  on  which  sat  the 
emperor  and  the  pope ;  the  honse  In  which  Huss  was  apprehended ;  his  dungeon  te  the  Do- 
Inican  monastery ;  and,  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  a  brazen  plate  let  into  the  floor  on  the 
spot  where  the  venerable  martyr  listened  to  his  sentence  of  death ;  also  the  place,  in  «  garden, 
where  he  was  burnt. 

The  decrees  and  excommunications  of  the  council  were  despised  In  Bohemia;  and  in  a 
bloody  war  of  seventeen  years*  duration  the  Bohemian  adherents  of  Huss  took  terrible  Tea- 
geance  upon  the  emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  clergy,  for  his  death— a  revenge  iiiiich  the  geaUe 
and  pious  mind  of  Huss  would  never  have  approved.  After  the  dose  of  this  war,  the  relfgtoua 
freedom  of  the  Hussites  continually  sufllsred  more  and  more ;  and  the  stricta*  sect  of  the  <U- 
minlshed  band  was  Anally  merged  in  the  fraternity  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren,  which 
arose  In  1457,  and,  under  the  moat  violent  persecnUons,  exhibited  an  honorable  steadfastness 
of  faith,  and  the  most  exemplary  purity. 

1.  AlJrigensea  is  a  name  given  to  several  herelieal  sects  in  the  sooth  of  France^  who  aflrsed 
in  opposing  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  in  endeavoring  to  restore  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1909  they  were  first  attacked,  in  a  cruel  and  desoWliig 
war,  by  the  army  of  the  cross,  called  together  by  pope  Innocent  IH.— the  first  war  wUch  the 
church  waged  against  heretics  within  her  own  dominions.  In  1398  Louis  VIII.  of  France  Ml 
in  a  campaign  against  the  heretics.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  thousands  MI,  on  both  Mea, 
in  this  war ;  but  the  Albigenses  were  subdued,  and  the  inqaisltion  was  called  in  to  extirpate 
any  remaining  germs  of  heresy.  The  name  of  (he  Albigenses  disappeared  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  fugitives  of  their  party  formed,  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  what  is  called  the  French  Ghurefa,  which  was  continued  to  the  times  of  the 
Huadtes  and  the  Befonnation. 

9.  Wittembn-g^  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  is  fifty  railea  south-west  from  Berlin. 
{Miip  No.  XVII.)  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Refonnft- 
tion,— Luther  and  Melancthon  having  both  been  professors  in  its  university,  and  their  remalaa 
being  deposited  in  its  cathedral.  A  noble  bronie  statue  of  the  great  reformer  was  erected  In 
the  marketrplaoe  in  1831.  "  It  represents,  in  colossal  proportions,  the  ftilMength  figure  of 
Luther,  supporting  In  his  left  Iwnd  the  Bible,  kept  opao  by  the  right,  pointing  to  a  passage  In 
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these  iadnlgeaeee ;  and  Ud  word,  like  a  taUsmaii,  broke  Ae  spell  of 
Somiah  sapremaoy. 

16.  In  1517  Luiker  ftrat  read  m  public  his  famoos  tiieeea,  or 
propoailions,  in  whieb  be  biiteriy  inveigbed  agaiaat  tbe  traffic  in  in- 
dnlgenoes,  and  oballenged  all  tbe  learned  men  of  tbe  daj  to  contest 
(bem  witb  bim  in  a  publie  disputation.  Lutber  did  not  at  once  form 
the  reaolution  to  separate  from  tbe  Bomisb  Gbureb ;  but  tbe  pressore 
of  circomstanoes,  and  tbe  warmtb  of  C(mtroYer8y  witb  bis  adyersa- 
riee,  impelled  bim  from  one  step  to  anotber ;  and  as  be  ^larged  bis 
obeervation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new  abuses  and  errors,  be 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  tbe  pope's  diyine  authorit^r — ^rejected 
ibe  doctrine  of  bis  infaUibilitj — ^gradually  abolisbed  tbe  praotiee  of 
mass,  auricular  confession,  and  tbe  worsbip  of  images — denied  the 
doctriae  of  purgatory,  and  opposed  tbe  fastings  of  tbe  Eomisb 
Cbureb,  monastic  tows,  and  tbe  celibacy  of  tbe  clergy.  In  1520  the 
pope  declared  tbe  writings  of  Lutber  beretical ;  and  Luther  in  re- 
turn solemnly  burned,  on  tbe  public  square  of  Wittemberg,  tbe  pa- 
pal bull  of  condemnation,  and  the  volumes  of  tbe  canon  law  of  the 
Bomish  Church. 

17.  In  1521  the  council  of  tbe  Sorbonne,'  in  Paris,  under  the  in- 
inence  of  tbe  French  monarch,  declared,  ^^  that  flames,  and  not  reason- 
ing, ought  to  be  employed  against  the  arrogance  of  Luther ;"  and 
in  the  same  year  the  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Charles  V.  himself 
presided,  pronounced  the  imperial  ban  of  exconmiunication  against 
Luther,  his  adherents,  and  protectors,  condemned  his  writings  to  be 
burned,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  punisb- 
meni.  The  king  of  England,  Henry  YIII.,  who  made  pretensions 
to  theological  learning,  wrote  a  volume  against  Luther;  and  tbe 
pope  was  so  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry's  religious  seal,  that 
be  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  ^^  defender  of  the  faUh^^  an  ap- 
pellation stiU  retained  by  tbe  sovereigns  of  England. 

the  tatpfred  Tofamie.  Tbe  p«deital  on  whidi  the  statue  stands  ta  (brmed  of  a  solid  block  of 
ndpoUslNd  granite,  tvenlyftet  In  lle|g|l^  tea  lMblwidtl^  and  eight  feet  In  dept^  Oneaoh 
of  its  sides  Is  a  central  tablet  bearing  a  poetical  inscription,  tbe  Import  of  the  principal  being 
thai  'if  the  RefannaUon  be  God's  work,  it  is  imperishable ;  if  the  work  of  man,  it  will  fldU'  ^ 

1.  The  Borhonntj  originally  a  college  ibr  the  education  of  secular  clergymen  al  the  university 
of  Farts,  founded  about  tbe  year  1S50^  became  so  Csmous  that  its  name  was  extended  to  tbe 
wboie  theological  fiicnlty  of  the  nnlTersity.  The  kio^i  seldom  took  any  steps  aflbotlng  religion 
or  the  chureh  without  haying  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Sorbonne,  which,  inimical  both  lo  Ihe 
Jesnils  and  Uie  Beformation,  stesd&stly  maintained  tbe  liberties  of  the  GalUoan  church.  But 
Iho  Sorbonne  ontliyed  its  ihme :  its  spirit  often  degenerated  into  blind  seal  and  pedantic  obrti* 
nac7 :  its  condemnation  of  the  writings  of  Helvetius,  Bonaseau,  and  Mannontel,  sal^eeled  U  lo 
such  derision ;  and  the  BeTolution  of  1789  put  an  end  to  its  existence. 
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16  But  notwitkteifii^  this  oppoaitMrn  from  Idgh  quarters,  the 
age  was  rife  for  changes :  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  spread  Aa 
teiMts  of  the  reformers ;  md  many  of  the  Oermati  princes  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther,  and  gavid  Mm  promotion.  Bat  €har}es  Y., 
after  the  peace  of  Oambray,  had  determioed  ti»  arrest  the  farther 
progress  of  the  Reformation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to 
Gennany,  ^ere  he  assembled  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Spires/  March 
1529 ;  and  here  the  majority  of  the  Stales,  irhi^sh  were  Catholic, 
decreed  that  the  edicts  of  the  diet  of  Worms  should  be  retained, 
and  that  all  those  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the  new  doctrine 
should  abstain  from  farther  innovations,  f  ho  reformeis,  inolnding 
nearly  half  the  German  princes,  entered  a  violent  protest  agidnst 
these  proceedings,  on  whidi  account  they  were  distinguished  as 
FaoTBSTAMTS, — an  appellation  since  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
tbe  sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Romish  church. 

19.  In  the  year  1580  Charles  assembled  another  diet  of  the  em- 
pire at  Ausbmrg,*  to  try  the  great  cause  of  the  Reformation,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  effect  a  reconcilation  between  the  opposing  parties,  al- 
ihou^  he  was  urged  by  the  pope  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  stubborn  ebemies  of  the  Catholic  frdA. 
The  learned  and  peaceable  Melancthon  presented  to  the  diet  the  ar- 
tides  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg ;  but  no  reconciliation  of  opposing  opinions 
oould  be  effected ;  and  the  Protestants  were  commanded  to  renounce 
tiieir  errors,  upon  pain  of  being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Charles  was  preparing  to  employ  violence,  when  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  concluded  a  defensive  league,  (Bee.  1530),  and 
having  obtained  promises  of  aid  from  the  kings  of  France,  England, 
and  Benmark,  held  themselves  ready  for  combat  At  this  thtte 
Henry  YIII.,  although  abhorring  all  connection  with  the  Lutherans, 
was  &st  approaching  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  who  stood  ia  the  way 
of  the  kmg's  contemplated  divoree  from  his  first  wife  Catherine,  and 

1.  Bftrety  006  of  the  most  ftadeot  etttoB  of  Oenntoy,  )■  In  RheniBh  Btvaria,  ob  tiie  inA 
\uaA  of  fhe  Bhhie^  twenty-two  miles  eonth  of  Worms.  There  may  sUfl  iM  seen  at  Spires  Ibe 
ovMr  walk  of  an  old  paitoee  In  wMdh  no  fewer  than  Ibrty-ntne  diets  hate  been  held,  the  most 
osMntod  of  wbleh  wwiUiet  of  1590.  In  ttie  oelebmtod  caUiedral  of  Spires  nine  German  «a- 
penr^  and  msnr  other  eelebrsted  personages,  have  been  borled.    {Mbp  Ko.  XVH.) 

S.  .itysftvr^ls  a  oltgr  of  BaTaria,  between,  and  near  the  edntfnenee  oi;  the  rivers  Wertaeh 
mitf  Leeh,  bmnehes  of  the  Dannbe,  thlrty-flre  miles  norfhwert  fltmi  Moniefa.  Aogrtrarf  la 
very  andent,  AogwIaahaTlnff  settled  a  ooiony  In  it  ab«ttt  twelve  yean  B.  G^  and  named  It 
Jimg^iMU  ViniiUi€9nm,    (JnyNo.XVfL) 
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bis  marriage  with  the  ftflerwards  nn^tunato  Anne  Boleyn;  and 
9raiiei8,  although  he  burned  heretics  in  France,  did  not  hesitate  to 
leiagae  himself  with  the  reformers  of  Germany,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  power  of  his  rival. 

20.  In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  the  purpose  of  Charles,  at 
this  moment  the  Turkish  sultan,  Soljman  the  Magnificent,  inraded 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  Charles, 
ifeaHng  iJie  consequences  of  a  religious  war  at  this  juncture,  hastened 
to  offer  to  the  Protestants  all  the  toleration  they  demanded,  until 
the  next  diet  After  the  Turks  had  been  defeated,  and  driven  back 
upon  their  own  territories,  Charles  thought  it  his  duty,  as  the  great- 
est monarch,  and  the  protector  of  entire  Christendom,  to  make  a 
eruBide  against  the  piratical  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,  who,  under 
t^ir  leader  Barbarossa,  held  Tunis  and  Algiers,*  and  were  in  olofle 
allianee  with  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  the  summer  of  1535  he  landed 
at  Tunis  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  defeated  the  MoorB  in 
battle,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  was  enabled  to  set.  at  liberty 
twenty-two  thousand  Christian  captives,  whom  the  Moors  had  re- 
daeed  to  slavery.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition  he  found  the 
kmg  of  France  preparing  for  war  against  him ;  and  the  hoslalitieB 
idiich  immediately  broke  out  between  the  rival  monarohs  delayed  the 
decisive  rupture  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany 
Ibr  a  period  of  twelve  years.  In  the  summer  of  1535  Fraada  in- 
vaded Savoy,*  and  threatened  Milan;   and  in  the  following  year 

L  Mgier»f  or  Algeria,  a  oonntij  of  ncvtheni  AfY-ioa,  having  the  city  Algiers  Tor  its  capital, 
ootnpciaea  (he  M'nmidia  proper  of  the  ancients.  It  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but 
dHtag  the  reigB  of  Valentinlan  IIL,  count  BonUkce,  the  goremor  of  Afkica,  revolted,  and 
eallad  in  ihe  Vandala  to  fate  assistance.  The  latter  having  taken  poasesalon  of  the  country,  held 
it  tin  ttkey  were  expelled  by  Beliaarius,  A.  D.  534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
It  ws  ovarm  and  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  centory :  in  the  early  part  of  the 
■Ulawitli  mataaf  Ferdinand  of  Spain  wrested  several  provinces  fW>m  them ;  but  ere  long  the 
8|wnisb  yoke  was  thrown  oiT  by  the  ftimous  Corsairs  known  in  history  as  Barbarossa  I.  and 
H.  Algien  then  became  the  centre  of  the  new  empire  founded  by  the  Barbaroeaas,  and  for  a 
lQ«f  parted  carried  on  almost  hwessant  hostilities  against  the  powers  of  Christendom,  capturing 
tbdr  ships,  and  reducing  their  subjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  were  made  at  diflbrent  times  to 
alMto  lUa  nnlMnce.  In  1541,  Charies  V.,  six  years  after  his  expedition  against  Tunis,  attacked 
Algien;  but  hie  fleet  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  was  compelled  to  return, 
with  great  loss.  Both  France  and  England  repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  Algerines, 
by  bombarding  their  city ;  bt^  in  general  Uie  European  powers  purchased  exemption  from  the 
attaeks  of  Algeiino  cruisers  by  paying  tribute  to  the  dey.  In  1815  the  Americans  compelled 
the  dflj  to  renounce  all  tribute  from  them,  and  pay  sixty  thousand  dollars  as  indemnification 
ibr  dieir  kMsw ;  and  in  the  foUowing  year  the  Ehiglish  bombarded  Algiers,  destroyed  the  Al- 
gerine  fleet.  In  the  harbor,  and  compelled  the  dey  to  set  all  his  Christian  slaves  at  liberty,  and 
a^nge  to  oease  his  pirBdes.  Finally,  in  1830,  a  war  arose  between  France  and  Algiers,  which 
hM  n— Hod  In  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  a  province  of  the  French  empire. 

1  4te«oy,  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  is  in  north-western  Italy,  south  of  the 
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Gbarles  Y.  entered  the  south  of  France  with  a  lajrge  force ;  but  tte 
Frendi  marshal,  Montmorency,  who  commanded  there,  aothig  &e 
part  of  the  Roman  FabiuB,  avoided  a  general  battle,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  retreat  in  disgraoe, 
with  the  wreck  of  a  ruined  army. 

21.  In  1538  the  rival  monarchs,  having  exhausted  all  their  peea- 
niary  resources,  concluded,  at  Nice,^  a  truee  of  ten  years,  throogh 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  but  in  1542  war  was  again  renewed, — 
the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  together  with  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  uniting  with 
France,  and  the  king  of  England  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  vain  Francis  and  Solyman,  uniting  their  fleets,  bom- 
barded the  castle  of  Nice ;  and  the  odious  spectacle  of  the  ereeoeiit 
and  the  cross  united,  alienated  all  the  Christian  world  from  the  kiag 
of  France.  (1543.)  The  French,  however,  gained  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Cerisoles'  against  the  allies,  (April  1544,)  but  Henry  YIII., 
oroesing  oyer  to  France,  captured  Boulogne.'  (Sept  1 544.)  Already 
Charles  had  penetrated  within  thirteen  leagues  of  Paris,  when  he 
formed  a  separate  treaty  with  Francis,  at  Cressy.  A  short  time  later 
a  peace  was  proclaimed  between  Franois  and  Henry,  both  of  when 
died  in  the  same  year,  1547. 

22.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  kig^ 
of  England,  Charles  Y.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  Protestant 
Crerman  subjects,  having  now  determined,  in  concert  with  the  pope, 
to  adopt  decisive  measures  for  putting  down  the  Keformation  in  his 
dominions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Protestant  (Ger- 
man States,  although  abandoned  by  France,  Denmark,  and  England, 
leagued  together  for  the  common  defence ;  but  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
one  of  the  leading  Protestant  princes,  deserted  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  isolated  members  of  the  league  were  soon  overthrown.  The  rule 
of  Charles  now  became  highly  tyrannical ;  and  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants .equally  declaimed  against  htm.  At  length  Maurice,  to  whom 
Charles  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  recent  victories,  being  secretly 

Lake  of  Geneva,  and  bordering  on  France  end  Switzerland.  (Map  Ko.  XJIL)  Sbtoj  wsb 
under  the  Roman  dominion  Ull  the  year  400 :  U  belonged  to  Bur'  gundy  till  530,  to  Fraooe  till 
K70,  to  Aries  till  1000,  when  It  had  its  own  counts,  and,  in  1418,  was  erected  into  a  docihy. 
In  1798  it  became  a  part  of  France,  and  in  1814  and  1815  was  ceded  to  Sardinia.  (Jfaps 
Nos.  XIV.  and  XVII.) 

1.  J\nee  is  a  seaport  of  norlli-westem  Italy,  ninety-flre  miles  sootb-west  &om  Gcihw.  (Map 
Ho.  XIIL) 

9.  Cerisdtt  is  a  small  village  of  Piedmont,  near  Carignan,  In  north-western  Italy. 

3.  B9ulofiu  is  a  seaport  town  of  France  on  the  English  Channel,  near  the  Stnila  of  DoTsr, 
twenty  miles  sonth-west  ttom  Calais.    (Map  No.  Xni.) 
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dUflnlufied  wiUi  the  eonduot  of  the  emperor,  formed  a  bold  plan  for 
efrtablishing  rc^gious  freedom,  and  Gkrman  liberties,  but  concealed 
his  projects  until  the  most  &yorable  moment  for  putting  them  into 
ezeoution.  Having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  the  soti  and  successor  of  Francis,  in  1552  he  suddenly  pro- 
claimed war  against  the  emperor,  issubg  at  the  same  time  a  mani- 
festo of  grievances. 

23.  Charles,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  narrowly  escaped  being 
made  prisoner ;  and  after  having  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  all 
hiB  projects  overthrown  by  the  man  whom  he  had  most  trusted,  he 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  convention  of  Passau*  with  the  Protest- 
ants. Three  years  later,  the  bad  success  of  the  war  which  he  car- 
ried on  against  France  changed  this  convention  into  the  definite 
peace  of  Augsburg,  (Sept.  1555,)  by  which  the  free  exercise  of  re* 
ligion  was  secured  to  the  Protestants  throughout  Grermany,  although 
neither  party  was  allowed  to  seek  proselytes  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  first  victory  of  religious  liberty  under  the 
humer  of  the  Reformation.  The  spirit  that  had  been  awakened, 
pvsaed,  from  this  time,  a  determined  course,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
pinoes  were  not  able  to  arrest  its  progress. 

24.  The  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  to  Charles  Y.  the  hand-writing 
en  the  wall  which  showed  him  that  the  end  of  the  mighty  power 
vhieh  he  had  wielded  was  fast  approaching.  So  offended  was  the 
pope  at  the  sanction  which  Charles  had  given  to  the  principles  of 
rdigious  toleration,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  entered  into  a  dose  alliance  with  the 

young  king  of  France.    Charles  saw,  from  afar,  the  tkutandu- 
storm  that  was  approaching,  and,  abandoned  as  he  was  ti&sment  of 
by  fixrtune,  afflicted  by  disease,  and  opposed  in  his  do-   °"^"*"  ^• 
e^ing  years  by  a  rival  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  he  wisely  resolved 
not  to  forfeit  his  fame  by  vainly  struggling  to  retain  a  power  which 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  wield ;  and,  in  imitation  of  Diocletian,  to 
the  sorprise  of  the  world  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  having  re- 
ffgned  his  German  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  his  king- 
doms of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  to  his  son  Philip,  he  re- 
tired to  end  his  days  in  the  solitude  of  the  monastery  of  St  Just.* 

L  PsM&m  \»  a  IbTtifled  ftontier  city  of  OBStern  Bararia,  on  the  •outhera  bank  of  tbe  Daoabe. 
EderiTM  Ito  chief  hlstoiioal  Importance  fh>m  the  treaty  oonelnded  tfa«e  In  JSSS.  (Map  Na 
XVIL) 

IL  tlie  mooaaieiy  of  St.  Just  is  In  the  proTince  of  Estremadura  in  Spain,  near  the  town  of 
riiifirin,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  mllefl  80uth-west  ftom  Madrid.    {Map  No.  XIIL; 
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251  The  ex-emperor  divided  the  hoars  of  his  retirenent  beNreeft 
piOQB  meditation  and  mechanical  inyentions,  taking  little  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  aronnd  him.  It  is  related  of  htm  that^  for 
amusement,  he  once  endearored  to  make  two  watches  go  exactly 
alike.  Seyeral  times  he  thought  he  had  succeeded ;  but  all  in  Tain — 
the  one  went  too  &^,  the  other  too  slow.  At  lengtli  he  exdaimed  I 
'<  Behold,  not  even  two  watches  can  I  bring  to  agree  with  each  other; 
and  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  that  1  should  be  able  to  govern, 
like  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  many  nations  all  living  under  difSnent 
skies,  in  different  climes,  and  speaking  different  languages."  Finally, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  caused  a  solemn  rehearsal  to  be  made 
of  his  own  funeral  obsequies — a  too  faithful  picture  pf  that  eclipsed 
glory  which  he  had  survived.  He  died  in  tiM  year  1558,  being  »t 
the  time  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

26.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  England,  Sweden,  and  Dan- 
mark,  had  fbUowed  the  example  of  Germany  in  separating  from  thn 
church  of  Rome.  The  Reformation  in  England,  however,  was,  ftl 
this  early  period,  a  political  rather  than  a  moral  and  religious  cbanga, 
accomplished  by  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  with  little  regard  to  thn 
dictates  of  conscience  or  the  convictions  of  reason,  and  retaining  in 
part  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  By  a  decree  of  parliament  (1534)  the 
king  was  acteowledged  as  the  protector  and  supreme  head  nf  tiin 
Church  of  England ;  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property,  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  was  given  to 
the  crown.  Nothing  would  induoe  the  king  to  renounce  the  titlsy 
which  he  had  received  from  the  pope,  of  "  defender  of  the  &ith  ;^ 
and,  with  equal  intolerance,  he  persecuted  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, — the  former  for  having  denied  his  sopremacy,  and  the  latter 
as  heretics.  But  while  Henry  Till,  merely  withdrew  his  kingdom 
from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  true  prineiples  of  the  Refborma* 
tion  were  spreading  among  the  people.  The  government  of  Hienry 
was  administered  with  numerous  violations,  both  of  the  chartnred 
privileges  of  EnglieAmien,  and  of  those  6tili  more  sacred  ngbli 
which  national  law  has  establidied ;  and  yet  we  meet,  in  eotemponvy 
authorities,  with  no  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  his  tyranny ;  hai% 
the  monarch  is  oflen  mentioned,  alter  his  death,  in  language  of  eulqgj. 
Although  he  had  few  qualities  that  deserve  esteem,  he  had  many 
which  a  nalion  is  pleased  to  behold  in  a  sovereign. 
27.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1547,  and  the  acceasien 
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of  Ub  son  Edwittd^  YI.,  tben  in  the  ieii£h  year  of  hk  age,  the 
Protestmt  religton  fnre vailed  in  Bngiaiid;  but  this  amiable  piinoe 
died  at  the  early  age  of  fifteea ;  and  aflber  a  nsh  attempt  of  a 
lew  of  the  nobility  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey,  nieee  to  Henry  TIIL, 
on  the  throne,  the  soeptre  paesed  to  the  hands  of  Edward's  sister 
Maiy,b  (1553)  eaUed  the  <<  Bloody  Mary,"  an  intolerant  GathdSc 
and  emel  perseootor  of  the  Protestants.  In  her  reign,  of  only  five 
years^  duration,  more  than  eight  hundred  miserable  viotims  were 
burnt  at  the  stake^ — ^martyrs  to  iheir  religions  ojaniooe.  Mary  mar- 
ried  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  Y.,  who 
induced  her  in  1557  to  unite  with  him  in  ^e  war  against  Franee. 
Among  the  oTents  of  this  war,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  vietory 
of  St  Qnentin,^  guned  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Galaae 
hj  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  last  posseasioB  of  the 
English  in  France.  (1558.)  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Mary,  about  a  m<mth  later  than  the  death  of  Charles  Y.  Mary 
was  sueoeeded  by  her  sister  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Bdeyn, 
under  whose  reign  the  Protestant  religion  beoame  firmly  established 
k  En^and. 

m.   The  Age  or  Elizabsth. — 1.  As  the  marriage  of  Henry 
YIII.  with  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Bomish 
Oiuroh,  the  daims  of  Elizabeth  were  not  reoogniaed  by  the  Catholie 
States  of  Europe;  and,  the  youthful  Mary,  queen  of 
Scotland,  the  niece  of  Henry  YIII.,  who  was  the  next   g^^^'' 
heb  to  the  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  could 
be  established,  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the 
throne.    Mary,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  in  the  Catholic 
&ith,  and  had  been  married  when  very  young  to  the  dauphin,  was 
persuaded  by  the  king  of  France,  and  her  maternal  uncles,  the 
Ouisesi  to  assume  the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  Epgland ;  a  false 
step  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  subsequent  misfortunes. 

2.  Elizabeth  endeavored  to  promote  Protestant  principles,  as  the 

1.  SU  QtMiUiii,  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  Is  a  town  of  France,  in  the  former  prorinee 
of  Fleanly,  eigMgr  nllea  north-east  1h>m  Paris.  On  the  lOth  of  August,  1S57,  the  amy  of 
FhOip  n^  ootomanided  by  the  dnke  of  Saroy,  engaged  the  French,  oomoBanded  by  the  eonslft- 
bto  Montmorencf,  near  this  town,  when  the  French  were  totaRy  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
fkttr  artRleiy  and  baggage,  aad  about  seven  thousand  men  killed  and  prisoners.  Th6  iomh^ 
rtefeadfd  by  the  Auboos  adnind  Gollgnl,  soon  aflflnrards  fell  into  the  bands  of  thn  Spaniaida. 

a.  Son  of  Heniy  Vjn.  and  Jane  Seymour. 
K  nw«hisrorBeBry*alfMwlfbOMh«rine. 
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befit  safeguard  of  her  tiirone ;  and  in  the  year  1559  the  parliament 
ibrmally  abolished  the  papal  snpremacj,  and  established  the  Ohiyreh 
of  England  in  its  present  form.  On  the  other  side  Philq>  II.  was 
the  champion  of  the  Oatholics ;  and  hence  England  now  became  the 
oonnterpoise  to  Spain,  as  France  had  been  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  Y.,  while  ^e  ancient  rivalrj  between  France  and  Spain  pre 
vented  these  Catholic  powers  from  cordially  uniting  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation. 

3.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  mortal  wound  re- 
ceived at  a  tournament,  (1659)  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  the  husband 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne,  but  died  the  following 
year,  (Deo.  1560,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX., 
then  at  the  age  of  only  ten  years.  Mary  then  left  France  for  her 
native  dominions;  but  she  found  there  the  Romish  church  over- 
thrown, and  Protestantism  erected  in  its  stead.  The  marriage  of 
the  queen  to  the  young  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Elisabeth,  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between 
Mary  and  her  Protestant  subjects.  Damley,  jealous  of  the  ascend- 
ancy which  an  Italian,  David  Rizzio,  Mary's  private  secretary,  bad 
acquired  over  her,  headed  a  band  of  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
favorite  before  the  eyes  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  the  house  which 
Damley  inhabited  was  blown  up  by  powder ;  Damley  was  buried  un- 
der its  ruins ;  and  three  months  later  Mary  married  the  earl  of  Both- 
well,  the  principal  author  of  the  crime.  An  insurrection  of  the  Pro- 
testant lords  followed  these  proceedings ;  Mary  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Bothwell,  and  resign  the  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  VI.,  but 
subsequently  endeavoring  to  resume  her  authority,  and  being  defeat- 
ed by  the  regent  Murray,  her  own  brother,  she  fled  into  England, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  her  deadly  enemy. 
(1568.)  Elizabeth  retained  the  unfortunate  Mary  a  prisoner,  gave 
the  guardianship  of  her  young  son  to  whom  she  pleased,  and,  throu^ 
her  influence  over  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Scotland,  was  enabled 
to  govern  that  country  mostly  at  her  will. 

4.  During  these. events  in  Scotland  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  attempts  of  Philip  II.  to  establish  the  inqui- 
sition in  the  Netherlands,  and  also  against  a  similar  design  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  France,  which  ruled  that  country  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  sovereign.  In  both  these  countries  the  attempts  of  the 
Catholic  rulers  provoked  a  desperate  resistance.  In  France,  banish- 
ment or  death  had  become  the  penalty  of  heresy,  when,  in  Jaauary 
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15GS,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  government,  through  the  inflaenoe 
of  die  queen  regent,  granting  tolerance  to  the  Hngae- 
nots,  as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  and  allowing    kxuqioub 
them  to  assemble  for  worship  outside  the  walls  of  towns.      "^^  ^ 
The    powerful  fkmily  of   Guises  were    indignant    at 
the  countenance  thus  given  to  heresy ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Ouise 
was  passing  through  a  small  village,  his  followers  fell  upon  the  Pro- 
testants who  were  assembled  outside  th'e  walls  in  prayer,  and  killed 
sixty  of  their  number.     This  atrocity  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rifflng  ]  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  took 
poflBession  of  Orleans,  and  made  that  town  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  as  the  capital  was  of  the  Catholics,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Spain  was  openly  proffered  to  the  Guises, 
and  Conde  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  delivered 
Havre-de-Grace'  in  return  for  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  this  civil  and  religious  war,  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm prevailed  on  both  sides, — ^in  the  opposing  armies  prayers 
were  heard  in  common,  morning  and  evening, — ^there  was  no  gam- 
bling, no  profisine  language,  nor  dissipation ;  but,  under  an  exterior 
of  sanctity,  feelings  of  the  most  vindictive  hate  were  nourished,  and 
the  direst  cruelties  were  openly  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 
The  Catholic  governor  of  Guienne'  went  through  his  province  with 
hangmen,  marking  his  route  by  the  victims  whom  he  hung  on  the 
trees  by  the  road-side.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Protestant  baron  in 
Dauphiny*  precipitated  his  prisoners  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on 
pikes ; — ^both  parties  made  retaliatory  reprisals,  each  spilling  blood 
upon  seaflfblds  of  its  own  erection. 

6.  The  first  great  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux,*  the  prince  of  Cond6 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  constable  Mont- 
morency that  of  the  Catholics ;  but  while  the  latter  won  the  field,  each 
of  the  two  generals  became  prisoner  to  the  opposite  party.  The 
duke  of  Guise,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Montmorency,  treated 

L  na9r^-de-graeey  now  called  Havre^  la  a  fortified  town,  and  the  principal  commercial  sea- 
port, on  tlie  western  coast  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  one  hundred  and  nine 
miles  Bortb-weat  flnom  Paris.    {Map  No.  XI il.) 

S.  Ibe  jfroTinee  of  Chuntn*  was  in  the  sonUi-west  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gafonne.    ( Jfop  No.  XIll.) 

3w  The  province  of  Daupkiny^  of  which  6ren6ble  was  tlie  capital,  wa4  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  France,  having  Bur'  gundy  on  the  north,  Italy  on  the  east,  Provence  on  the  south,  and 
theBUneontbewest.    (Afop  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Dreuz^  the  ancient  seat  of  the  counts  of  Dreux,  is  a  town  of  France,  forty-flve  miles  a 
attleioBtiiofwestflx>mParia.    <.tfa|>  Mo.  Xlll.) 
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Job  oi^tiYe  rlTal  with  the  atmost  generoaitj ;  they  sh«red  the  smm 
tent — ^the  same  bed ;  aad  while  Oond6,  from  the  strangeiiieBs  of  his 
position,  remained  wakeful,  (S^oise,  he  declared,  enjoyed  the  most  pro- 
found sleep.  The  admiral  Coligni  succeeded  to  tiie  command  of  the 
defeated  Huguenots;  and  Orleans,  their  prioeipiJ  post,  was  odIj 
saved  bj  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  whom  a  Protestani, 
from  behind,  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.  The  capture  or 
death  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  Coligni  excepted,  brought  about 
on  accommodation ;  and  in  March,  1563,  the  treaty  of  Amboise*  was 
declared,  granting  to  the  Protestants  full  liberty  of  worship  within  the 
towns  of  which  they  then  were  in  possession. 

7.  The  treaty  of  Amboise  was  scarcely  ccmcluded  when  its  terms 
began  to  be  modified  by  the  court,  so  that,  as  a  ootemporary  writer 
observes,  "  edicts  took  more  from  the  Protestants  in  peace  than  force 
could  take  from  them  in  war."  The  Protestant  leaders,  CoDd6  aad 
Ooligni,  tried  in  yam  to  get  possession  of  the  young  king ;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  which  the  aged  Mont- 
morency was  slain.  (1567.)  A  "  Lame  Peace,"  ^  concluded  in  the 
following  year,  confirmed  that  of  Amboise  \  but  the  wary  Protestant 
leaders  saw  in  it  only  a  trap  to  ensnare  them  as  soon  bs  their  army 
should  be  disbanded.  The  mask  was  soon  thrown  off  by  an  attempt 
of  the  court  to  seize  the  two  chiefs :  the  Huguenots  were  defeated 
in  four  battles;  Cond^  was  slain,  and  Coligni  severely  wounded; 
but  in  1570  the  peace  of  St.  Germain'  was  concluded ;  and  amnesty 
and  liberty  of  worship  were  again  granted  to  the  Protestants. 

8.  The  object  of  the  court,  however,  was  not  peace,  but  vengeance ; 
and  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  engaged  zealously  in  the 
project  of  his  mother  Catherine,  to  entice  the  Protestant  leaderft  to 
the  capital,  and  there  massacre  them,  and  afterwards  carry  on  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Huguenots  throughout  the  kingdom. 
For  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  Huguenots  to  the  capital,  and  lulling 
them  into  security,  it  was  proposed  that  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
Protestant,  should  espouse  the  king^s  sister  Margaret, — a  marriage 

1.  Amboise  Is  a  town  and  castle  on  the  Loire,  in  the  former  province  of  Tourefne,  fllKeen 
miles  east  of  Toon.  The  castle  oocnpiea  the  summit  of  a  rock  aboat  ninety  feet  in  heighL 
iJUap  No.  Xni.) 

8.  St.  Oermain  is  a  town  of  fVanoe,  on  a  hill  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  six  miles 
north  of  Versailles,  and  nine  miles  north-west  fW>m  Paris.  It  is  chiefly  noted  Ibr  its  pelnei 
originally  built  by  Charles  V.,  and  often  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  /amea  U.  of 
England,  with  most  of  his  ftimlly,  passed  their  exile,  and  died,  in  it.    (Map  Vo.  Xm.) 

a.  So  caQed  as  well  tram  its  Infirm  and  uncertain  nature,  as  flrom  the  accidental  U'w^'Mwt  of 
its  two  negotiaton. 
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'wUoh  would,  in  itoelf,  be  a  bond  of  nnion  botweea  the  two  partm. 
The  nitpttftlfl  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magBifieenoe ;  and 
anid  the  feett^nties  which  followed,  the  plan  of  the  masaaore  was 
natared.  When  the  decree  of  eztermbation  was  -plaoed  before 
Oharles  for  his  signature,  he  at  first  hesitated,  appalled  by  the  eaor 
nify  of  the  deed,  but  at  length  signed  it,  ^exdaiaii&g,  *'  kt  none  es- 
cape to  reproach  me." 

9.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Bt.  Bartholomew's  di^, 
the  5i4th  of  August,  1572,  the  joung  duke  of  Guise  and  his  band  of 
eut-throats  commenced  the  bloody  work  by  breaking  into 

the  apartment  of  the  aged  Goligni,  and  slaying  him  while    oai  or  sr. 
engaged  in  prayer;   the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  the    b^stboit 
Catholics  of  Paris,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
eaps  to  distinguish  them,  rushed  forth  to  the  massacre  of  their 
brethren.    What  is  surprising,  the  victims  made  no  resistance  I    They 
would  not  derogate,  at  such  a  moment,  from  their  character  of  mar- 
ifiB.     The  massacre  lasted,  in  Paris,  eight  days  and  nights,  without 
any  apparent  diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderws. 

10.  Charles  commanded  the  same  scene  to  be  renewed  in  every 
town  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  fifty  thousand  Protestants  are 
believed  to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  monarch's  order.  A  few  com- 
manders, however,  refused  to  obey  the  edict :  one  wrote  back  to  the 
court,  <*  that  he  commanded  soldiers,  not  assassins ;"  and  even  the 
pnUio  executioner  of  a  certain  town,  when  a  dagger  was  put  into  his 
hands,  threw  it  firom  him,  and  declared  himself  above  the  orime. 
The  prince  of  Navarre,  who  had  espoused  the  king's  sister,  and  his 
companion  the  young  prince  of  Oond6,  were  spared  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  becoming  Oatbolics ;  but  both  yielded  in  appearance  only. 
A  eireumstance  as  horrible  as  the  massacre  itself,  was  the  joy  it  ex- 
cited. Philip  11. ,  thinking  Protestantism  subdued,  sent  to  congratu- 
late the  court  of  France:  medals  to  commemorate  the  event  were 
struck  at  Rome ;  and  the  pope  went  in  state  to  his  cathedral,  and 
returned  public  thanks  to  Heaven  for  this  signal  mercy, 

11.  But  ihe  crime  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  produced 
neither  peace  nor  advantage ;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed  witii 
greater  force  than  ever :  mere  abhorrence  of  the  massacre  caused 
many  Catholics  to  turn  Huguenots ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at 
first  paralyzed  by  the  blow,  the  former  were  stung  by  remorse  and 
shame.  Charles  himself  seemed  stricken  already  by  avenging  fate. 
Ab  the  accounts  of  the  murders  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
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nMoesaiyely  brought  to  him,  while  the  masBaare  ooutmned,  he  dnv 
aside  M.  Ambroise,  his  first  surgeon,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
although  he  was  a  Protestant)  and  said  to  him,  "  Ambroise,  I  know 
not  what  has  oome  over  me  these  two  or  three  days,  but  I  ^d  mj 
mind  and  body  in  disorder ;  I  see  everything  as  if  I  had  a  fever ; 
every  moment,  as  well  waking  as  sleeping,  the  hideous  and  bloody 
fiEU!es  of  the  killed  appear  before  me ;  I  wish  the  weak  and  innoeent 
had  not  been  inoluded."  From  that  time  a  continued  fever  preyed 
upon  him,  and,  eighteen  months  later,  carried  him  to  the  grave, 
(May  1574,)  but  not  until  he  had  been  compelled  to  grant  the  Hu- 
guenots a  peace,  after  seeing  that  his  grand  and  sweeping  crime  had 
bnt  enfeebled  the  Catholic  party,  instead  of  insuring  its  triumph. 
12.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  civil  war 
IV  THv  ^^^  f  Aguig  ^  ^c  Netherlands.  During  the  six  yean 
MXTBiB-  of  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  Philip's  gov- 
^'^^^  emor  in  that  country,  the  land  was  desolated  by  the  ii> 
satiate  cruelty  of  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  wickedness  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and  it  is  the  recorded  boast  of  Alva  himaelf 
that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  caused  eighteen  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  At  length, 
in  15^2,  a  general  rising  against  the  Spanish  power  was  organiied, 
the  prince  of  Orange  being  at  the  head  of  the  revolters.  After  a 
war  of  varied  fortunes  on  both  sides,  in  1576  the  States-general,  or 
congress,  of  most  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  provinces,  met,  and  aa> 
sumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  soon 
after  concluded  a  union  between  the  States,  which  is  known  as  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent}  The  expulsion,  from  the  country,  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  other  foreigners  was  decreed;  Alva's  sanguinary  de- 
crees and  edicts  against  heresy,  were  repealed,  and  religious  tolera- 
tion guaranteed. 

18.  Ere  long,  however,  the  confederacy  thus  formed  fell  to  pieoea, 
owing  to  jealousies  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  States; 
and  it  became  evident  that  freedom  could  be  attained  only  by  a  doaer 
union  of  the  provinces,  resting  on  an  entire  separation  from  Spain. 
Acting  on  this  belief,  in  January  1579  the  prince  of  Orange  eon- 
voked  an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Utrecht,'  where  was  signed  the 

1.  Okent  is  a  city  of  Bdginm,  thirty  mUes  northrwest  ftom  BnuMls.  It  belonged,  vatotm- 
Wely,  to  the  connto  of  Flanders  and  the  dukes  of  Bur'  gundy ;  but  the  ciUaena  oqjoyed  a  gmi 
degree  of  independence.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.    (.Map  No.  XV.) 

S.  Utiruht  is  a  dty  of  HoBand,  on  theoid  Rhine,  twenty  miles  80Hth-«Mt  ftom  A  wmrtltw.    Jn 
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fkmons  act  called  ihe  Union  of  TJtreckt^  t&e  real  basis  or  fimdamental 
oompact  of  the  Republic  of  iJie  United  proyinces.  Early  in  the 
fbllowmg  year,  1580,  the  States-general  assembled  at  Antwerp,'  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  Oatholio  depnties,  the  authority 
of  ^mm  was  renounced  fbreyer,  and  the  ^<  United  Provinces^'  de- 
dared  a  free  and  independent  State.  PhiHp,  however,  still  waged 
a  vmdictiye  war  against  them,  while  they  reoeiTed  important  aid 
from  Elizabeth  of  England,  a  circumstance  which  led  Philip  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  latter  country. 

14.  The  destinies  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland  had  long 
be<m  implicated  with  the  designs  of  the  Catholics  of  Europe  against 
the  power  and  throne  of  Elizabeth.  About  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  Bt  Bartholomew,  the  in&mous  duke  of  Alva,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands,  had  formed  a  project  of  uniting  with  the 
Ii^glish  Catholics  and  Mary  in  a  confederacy  against  Elizabeth ;  and 
Miuy  was  charged  with  countenancing  the  design  ;  but  although  par- 
liamait  applied  for  her  immediate  trial,  Elizabeth  was  satisfied  with 
iDoreasing  the  rigor  and  strictness  of  her  confinement.  Mary  was 
rahflequently,  and  repeatedly,  charged  with  being  cognizant  of  simi- 
lar plans ;  but  her  participation  in  any  of  them  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
M  At  length,  however,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  authoriz- 
mg  her  trial ;  and  afber  an  investigation,  in  which  law  and  justice 
were  little  regarded,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Elizabeth,  after 
some  delay  and  hesitation,  signed  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
iHiidb,  she  said,  she  designed  to  keep  by  her,  to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  ^e  attempt  of  Mary  to  escape ;  but  her  council,  having  obtained 
possetBflion  of  it  from  her  private  secretary,  hastily  despatched  it  to 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  unhappy  Mary  was 
beheaded,  after  having  been  in  captivity  nineteen  years.     (1587.) 

15.  The  teecution  of  the  queen  of  Scots  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  additional  vigor  to 
the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  a  project 
whieh  he  had  long  had  in  contemplation,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  great  supporter  of  the  Prostestant  cause. 
With  justioe,  perhaps,  Philip  complained  of  the  depredations  which 

'  aUilloiitolfaa  ftmouB  tet  oJled  the  *•  Uakmof  Utrecht,"  signed  here  on  the  SStii  of  JiNiau% 
Un^  the  treatieeof  Utrecht  which  tennlnated  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succeaalon,  and  gaTe 
peace  to  Europe^  (see  p.  405,  were  concluded  here  In  1713  and  1714.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

I.  Antmerp  la  a  maritlmo  oi^  of  Belginm,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  twentj-abc 
■ilea  north  ftom  BmaMla.  In  the  sizteenth  century  Antwerp  ei^oyed  a  more  eztenaiTe  fofeiga 
tnde  than  anj  other  city  in  Europe.    (.Vip  No.  XV.) 
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the  Bogliflhy  under  iheir  great  admiral  Sir  Fraacb  Drake,  had  Cpr 
many  years  eommitted  on  the  Spanish  possefssions  in  Sooth  Amerisa, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasta  of  Spain  itaelf  j  and  now  a  vast 
armament  was  prepared  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  seas,  ravagjB 
their  coasts,  born  their  towns,  and  dethrone  their  Protestant  q^neea. 

16.  In  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  ^nxtj 
ships,  some  the  largest  that  had  ever  plowed  the  deep,  carrying,  ex- 

V.  TSK  elusive  of  eight  thousand  sailors,  no  lees  than  twenly 
SPANISH  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  in  the  Spanish  armifia,  a 
^^^'^^  large  invading  force  in  those  days,  sailed  from  the  har- 
bor of  Lisbon  for  the  English  coast  The  pope  had  blessed  the  ex- 
pedition, and  offered  the  soyereignty  of  England  as  the  conquerer's 
prise;  and  the  Catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confideai  ef 
success  that  they  had  named  the  armament  "  The  Invincible  Ar- 
mada." The  queen  of  England  beheld  the  preparations,  and  i^aid 
the  vauntings  of  her  enemies,  with  a  resolution  wxurtfay  of  the  oooa- 
sion  and  the  cause.  She  visited  the  seaports  in  person,  superintend- 
ed the  preparations  for  defence,  and  on  horseback  addresaed  the 
troops;  and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  she  everywhere  inapiiad, 
that  even  her  Catholic  subjects  joined  their  countrymen,  heart  and 
hand,  against  foreign  domination.  Lord  Howard  of  EfBngham  w» 
appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet;  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
most  renowned  seamen  in  Europe,  served  under  him ;  while  an  army 
of  forty-five  thousand  men  was  organized  for  the  defenoe  of  tbe 
coast  and  the  capital 

17.  After  the  Armada  had  sailed  from  Lisbon  it  suffered  oonaider- 
ably  from  a  storm  off  the  French  coast :  in  passing  through  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  it  was  seriously  harassed,  during  several  days,  by  the 
lighter  English  vessels ;  and  while  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the  En^^iiah 
sent  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  destroyed 
several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  oonfosion  that  the 
Spanish  admiral  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  only  of  escape. 
As  the  south  wind  blew,  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his  ooujrae,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  return  by  coasting  the  northern  shores  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  his  disasters  were  not  ended :  many  of  his 
vessels  were  driven,  by  a  storm,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Scot- 
land :  off  the  Irish  coast  a  second  storm  was  experienced,  with  al-* 
most  equal  loss ;  and  only  a  few  shattered  vessels  of  this  mighty  ar- 
mament returned  to  Spam,  to  bring  intelligenoe  of  the  calamities  that 
had  overwhelmed  the  rest     The  defeat  of  the  armada  was  regarded 
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9M  Uie  trimii|>ii  of  ibe  Protasto&t  eanse ;  it  exerted  a  fiktorabl*  in- 
floQBOe  OB  tbe  irelfitfe  of  the  United  P^yinoesi  uid  yirtiudiy  aecoroi 
tfaejr  independenoe ;  and  it  niBod  tiie  courage  of  the  Hugaenots  in 
Vmoe,  and  eompletely  destroyed  the  dedsire  inflnenee  which  Spain 
had  kmg  maintained  In  the  affairs  of  Bnrope^  Henoeforth  the  naTal 
power  and  the  oommeree  of  Spain  declined ;  and  the  king,  at  hia 
deadk  in  1598,  bequeathed  a  vast  debt  to  a  nation  whose  resonrpes, 
netwithstanding  her  rioh  mines  of  gold  and  silyer  in  the  New  World, 
were  already  ezhansted. 

18.  The  internal  history  of  France,  since  the  massaore  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  deaih  of  Oharles  IX.,  is  filled  with  deplorable 
«vil  wars  daring  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sixteenth 
eentwy.  Oharles  was  sncoaeded  by  his  broths  Henry  III.,  who 
endeavored  to  play  the  opposing  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties 
i^gainst  each  other ;  bat  being  obHged,  at  length,  by  tiie  yiolence 
ef  the  CatkoUc  league,  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
PlroteBtantB,  he  was  assassbated  by  James  Clement,  a  fanatio 
iMik,  joBt  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  driying  his  enemies  from 
Pttifl.  (Ang.  1689.)  In  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  honse  of 
Talois  became  extinct,  and  the  throiM  passed  by  right  of  inherit- 
aace  to  the  honse  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  now  became  king  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Henry 
lY.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  l^e  Catholic  league ;  bat  after  a 
struggle  of  ibur  years,  in  which  he  received  some  aid  from  Bliia- 
both  of  England,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  &ith,  and  thus  beeame 
Idng  of  a  united  people.  (1598-4.)  To  the  Huguenots,  however, 
he  atoned  for  his  compulsory  desertion,  by  issuing,  in  ^i  thb 
1598,  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,*  which  terminated  amor  ov 
llie  religious  wars  that  had  distracted  France  during  ^^^'"^ 
tldrty-six  years.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Protestants 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  an  equal  chiim  with  the  Catho- 
lies  to  all  offices  and  dignities.  The  parliament  made  considerable 
opposition  to  the  registering  of  this  edict,  and  Ihe  king  was  obliged 
to  use  menaces,  as  well  as  persuasion,  to  overcome  ^eir  obstinacy. 

19.  The  history  of  England,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, offers  fiew  events  of  interest  daring  the  remainder  of  the  reign 


L  MknUM  ia  A  eetobratod  ooiamercial  dtj  and  aeaport  of  France,  about  ihlrtj'foar  i 
kom  tbe  mouth  of  the  liOire,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  south-west  firom  Paris.    Before  fhe 
t  of  Qaul  \>j  the  Bomana  It  was  alreadj  a  considerable  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
» who  dtoUngMtshed  tfaeoiaelvei  bj  tbeir  opposUlon  to  Julius  Csaar.  (Map  No.  Xfll.) 
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of  Elisabeth.  A  general  uumrreetion,  howeycr^  faroke  out  in  Ira- 
lud  in  1598,  the  design  of  which  was  to  eflbot  the  entire  ftipnLrion. 
of  the  English  from  the  islaDd ;  but  although  the  insorgents  wara 
supplied  with  troops  and  ammunition  by  the  Spjanish  monaroh,  and 
die  pope  held  out  ample  indulgences  in  fiiyor  of  those  who  should 
enlist  to  combat  the  English  heretics,  yet  the  rebels  ultimately  £uled 
in  their  enterprise,  after  a  sanguinary  war  which  lasted  six  years* 

20.  The  splendor  of  Elisabeth's  reign  is  a  theme  on  whioh  Eng- 
lish historians  love  to  dwell.     At  this  time  England  held  the  balanoa 

VII.  cHAKAo-  ®^  poww  in  Ohristendom,  a  podti<m  that  was  owing,  in 
TBR  or     no  small  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  the  aover- 

BLBABKTH  ^^^  j^^  mouarch  of  England  ever  surpassed  Elisabeth 
in  firmness,  penetration,  and  address ;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 
government  with  more  uniform  suooess.  Yet  her  political  jnnTima 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  and  she  had  little  regard  for  the  lib^ 
erties  of  her  people,  or  the  privileges  of  parliament — ^believing  th&t 
her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no  other  rights  than  their  ancestors  bad 
enjoyed.  The  principles  of  the  English  constitation  were  not  yet 
developed.  Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603,  being  then  in  the  8ey> 
entieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

lY.  OoTEMPOiuitT  HiSTOiiT. — 1.  If  WO  pass  from  European  his> 
tory  to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  sixteenth  cmitury, 
the  most  prominent  events  that  attract  our  notice  are  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Portttgaese  in  Southern  Asia,  and  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  and  South  America, — the  rise  of  a  Mogul  empire  in  India, 
and  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Persia.  After  the  fleet  of  De  Oama  had 
doubled  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese 
were  directed  to  the  secunng  of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  seas ;  but, 
soon  after,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque, 
they  formed  numerous  settlements  and  established  forts  and  trading 
houses  throughout  all  the  coasts.     In  the  year  1507  Al- 

I.  THS  roR- 

TuouESE     buqucrque  took  possession  of  Ormus,*  then  the  most 

coiomAL    splendid  and  polished  city  of  Asia,  situated  at  the  en- 

trance  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  when  the  king  of  Persia, 

1.  Omiw,  andenUy  caUed  Oifrisj  \b  m  roeky  Maad  it  fhe  moatti  of  ttie  Penlan  Galf.  li 
would  acaroely  be  worth  notice  wero  it  not  for  its  former  celebrity  and  importance.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  it  was  a  great  emporium,  being  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  of  the  conttguona  countries,  and  poaaeadBg  great  wealth.  Tbe 
Portuguese  held  it  till  1883,  when  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  Shmh  Abbas,  assisted  by  aa 
&igUsh  fleet.  The  booty  acquired  by  the  captors  on  this  occasion  la  said  to  have  amounted  to  two 
millions  sterling.   This  once  rich  and  flourisUng  emporiom  la  now  In  a  state  oflirepanbto  decay. 
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• 
to  ykbxm  it  hftd  kmg  belonged,  demaodad  tribate  from  the  Portt- 
1^0606,  t]i6Tioeii)y,pomtii^  to  huoauioxiA  and  balls^  "There 

10  tiie  ooin  with  whioh  the  king  of  Portugal  pays  trilmte."  The  at- 
tottpts  of  the  YenetiaoB  aad  Mohammedaiui  to  expel  the  intruders 
were  ineffectaal,  and  in  1510,  Ooa,^  the  ohief  of  the  Portugoese  es- 
toblishments,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Portogneae  empire  in 
India.  The  Portuguese  introdnoed  themselves  into  China  also ;  and 
iHien  their  colonial  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  embraced 
the  ooasts  of  Africa  from  Guinea  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  extended 
over  all  Soathem  and  Eastern  Asia ;  although  throughout  this  vast 
extent  of  ooontrj,  they  had  little  more  than  a  chain  of  factories  and 
Ibrts.  On  the  union  of  Portugal  with  Spain  (1580),  the  Portuguese 
Bast  India  possessions  followed  the  fate  of  the  mother  country,  and 
passed  into  the  unskilful  hands  of  the  Spaniards  (1582) ;  but  when 
the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  had  driven  the 
Dutch  to  revolt^  the  biter  extended  their  commeroe  to  the  Indies, 
and,  at  the  dose  of  the  century,  had  possession  of  nearly  all  that  had 
ibnned  the  colonial  empise  of  tibe  Portuguese. 

%  The  Spaniards  wwe  more  successful  in  making  and  retaining 
eooquests  in  the  New  World.    Soon  after  the  discovery. ,,  s^akibh 
of  Ammea  &ey  extended  their  settlements  over  the    oou>mxal 
idands  of  the  West  Indies,  which  were  depopulated  by     '^'™^- 
tibe  excessive  and  unhealthy  labor  imposed  by  them  upon  the  na- 
tives.   In  1519  the  adventurer  Oortes  landed  witii  a  small  Ibroe  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  the 
wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  <rf  the  Montesumas  was  reduced  to  a 
province  of  Spain.    Tet,  aftw  all  his  services  to  his  country,  Oortes, 
like  Columbus,  was  persecuted  at  home.    It  was  with  difioulty  that 
he  eonld  gain  an  ondienoe  from  the  emperor,  Oharles  Y.    When  one 
day  he  pushed  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded  the  coach  of  the 
emperor,  and  placed  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  door,  Charles  asked 
who  this  man  was.     "  It  is  he,"  replied  Cortes,  "who  has  given  you 
more  kingdoms  than  your  ancestors  ]^t  you  cities." 

S.  After  Mexico,  the  Spaniwrds  sought  other  countries  to  conquer 
and  depopulate.  In  1532  Pizarro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  taking  with 
him  a  Ibroe  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  sixty  horse- 

J.  o^(UieoldtMrB^>i»<»aBSilaBdorth«MaeMiiieonttMMiUli^MlemooM  Hln- 
taltt,  uro  biadrad  tad  flSar  »&«•  awilh  nit  ftwn  Boiatay.  Tbe  old  «l^,  now  alaoil  de- 
aertMl  edBoapt  by  prlMli,to  »»  olty  of  ctowim;  od  Iho  VMltti^f  provlnon  aoMnt  to  bate 
bMa  ttxpeodod  la  tlieir  erecttom''  Nov  Go*,  Imltt  oa  tte  soMbora  aboat  S?e  ailM  from  ttw 
oU  town,  U  a  well-built  dtj,  wttb  a  papaktioa  of  about  twenty  tbousand. 
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>  and  Wehe  smaU  ettuno,  iiiy«ded  P«#n,  th*  greatest,  €be  bwt 
governed,  and  moat  chiliaed  BAtion  «f  the  New  World.  *  Pinrro 
and  his  conq^aniotts  aaaifcied  their  rovto  with  blood ;  bat  wfaere^rer 
they  directed  their  conrw  thej  oonquered  in  the  name  of  Ohaartes 
v.;  and  before  the  doae  of  the  century  the  Spanidi  empire  In 
America  embraeed  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  Meodoo  and 
Peru,  and  the  coasts  of  nearly  all  South  ibnerica.  The  enormoits 
qnaalily  of  the  preciotis  metals  wfaidi  Spain  dnew  from  her  American 
possessions  eontribiited  to  make  her,  fer  awhile,  the  preponderating 
power  in  finrope;  but  an  inordinate  tUrstforihe  gold  and  sQ^er  of 
America  led  the  Spaniards  to  neglect  agriooltmie  and  uanxdaetiires. 
The  ^anish  colonies  increased  but  slowly  in  popnklion ;  the  o^ital 
itself  was  rained ;  and  before  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  oentary  the 
best  days  of  Spain  were  over. 

4.  Baring  the  three  handled  years  previous  to  1525,  India,  or 

Hindostan,  was  governed  by  Al|^an  prinoes,  whose  seat 

MOGUL  EM*  of  government  was  Bdhi.    In  1526,  Baber,  the  fiflli  In 

FiBB  nr     descent  from  Tamerkne,  and  sovweign  of  a  litde  prinel- 

pality  between  Kashgar^  and  Samaveand,  entered  Hin- 
dostan at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  defeated  and  killed  the  laat 
A%han  sovoreign,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.*  Widi 
him  began  the  race  of  Mogul  princes,  as  they  are  called  by  Sn- 
lopeans,  althoof^  their  nattre  tongoe  was  TnrkiaL  In  the  next  cott- 
tHvy  the  Mogul  empire  was  consolidated  mdcr  Aurongsebe,  who,  by 
ntnrdaring  his  relatives,  and  shattiag  his  fiUiher  op  in  his  harem,  wae 
enabled  to  BBCoid  the  throneftf  Hindostan  in  1659.  Bvt  notwitfastaad. 
iog  the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  sovereign  authority,  he  gov- 
erned with  mudb  wisdom,  consulted  the  wd&re  of  his  people,  watched 
over  the  preservation  of  justice,  and  the  purity  of  manners,  and,  by 
a  wise  administrataoa,  sought  to  confirm  his  own  power.  After  hfa 
death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline;  and  even  under 


1.  Kaakgaif^  tlw  moti  wMton  town  of  say  Importanoe  in  the  cailuwo  empire,  la  about  torn 
luwdnd  andflflgriBlleteaiftfrQaSMMBioud.  ft  vie  n  eahbraMl  ooaoMnlil  oUy  befora  tke 
CShrtetian  era,  aad,  under  MToral  dgraastiea,  It  long  Cbnned  an  indepeiylfiDt  Ungdon.  Xb» 
CUiiBae  obtained  poflaeadon  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

a  IMM  la  a  diV  ofnotUiemHlBdoatM,  rtont^igbl  tattdrad  mm!  tUitar  miles  nortb-wiHt  tnm 
Oaleatta.  It  appears  that  no  less  than  seven  soooesslve  olttes  have  stood  on  the  ground  ooeoptod 
tajDsUilMdllafiiiM.  PsIhlirsatheffiiHwKftheHliid— ii|iJhab^fcwlW8,whenltwa 
«inqEDsred  bf  the  AflUbaai^  In  iJOe  MIM  vw  tAm  anT  pinndisted  by  Itenerlane;  In  W6 
fay  Baber;  in  inas  the  Maiwittaa  bnwed  Ifce  rthnita,  and  In  naSiMhTmsenliredaad  yS* 
lagedbyMndirSbBh.  Stawa  1866  it  ha^tegvftsr  with  11a  tefrltory,nrtanlly  belonged  to  Uie 
Brilish. 
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AwiMpehB  ft  W&»  mueh  kiifenor,  in  extent  and  resoureefly  te  the  em- 
five  now  held  by  Britatn  in  the  same  eoonllrj. 

9.  We  htuve  already  alloded  to  the  reyiyal  of  the  Persian  empire 
tt  the  heginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentory.     At  that  period  we  find 
the  yoatiifiil  Ismael,  who  traced  his  descent  to  the  Sheik     ^^  ^^ 
Boffee,  a  holy  parson  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tamer-     nsauif 
hme,  heading  a  band  of  adherents  against  a  neighboring     v^^i^- 
prinee,  and,  in  the  course  of  fonr  years,  reducing  all  Persia  to  his 
stray.     ¥or  ffleen  years  fortune  smiled  on  his  arms ;  bnt  he  was  at 
length  defeated  by  Selim,  the  sultan  of  Constantmople.    The  latter, 
howeyer,  reaped  no  reel  advantage  from  his  dearly-bought  yiotory ; 
and  when  Ismael  died  he  left  a  name  on  which  the  Persians  dwell 
with  eBthnsiasm,  as  the  restorer  of  their  country,  and  the  founder 
0f  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Mohammedan  dynastiee—called 
tiie  89^eeany  or  St^aveaitj  from  the  holy  sheik  Suffee. 

6.  Tamasp  sucoeeded  his  father  Ismael,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age.  Hifi  reign  was  long  and  prosperous.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  one 
ef  the  earliest  adventarers  to  Persia,  visited  the  court  of  Tamasp  as 
an  envoy  fr<Mn  queen  Elisabeth ;  but  the  intolerance  of  the  Moham- 
medan soon  drove  the  Christian  away.  The  three  sons  of  Tamasp 
IB  BBCoeesion  made  an  efibrt  for  the  crown ;  but  their  short  reigns 
merit  little  notice.  At  length,  in  1582,  the  youthful  Abbas,  a 
grandson  of  Tamasp,  was  proclaimed  k\ng  by  some  of  the  discontent* 
ed  nobles,  and  forced  to  appear  in  arms  against  his  father  M<Aam- 
mcd,  who  was  deserted  by  his  army,  and  is  not  mentioned  again  in 
history.  But  Abbas  did  not  long  remain  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others,  for,  seizing  the  reigns  of  power,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
defeated  the  Turks  in  many  battles,  in  1622  took  Ormuz  from  the 
Portuguese,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  a  mighty  empire.  During 
hie  reign  commenced  an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  English- 
and  Persian  nations,  which  continued  for  many  years. 

7.  Abbas  was,  in  many  respects,  an  enlightened  prince :  his  foreign 
policy  was  generally  liberal,  and  he  extended  toleration  to  other  re- 
ligions: he  spent  his  revenues  in  improvements:  caravanseras, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  bazaars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in  every 
quarter ;  and  Ispahan^  the  capital  was  splendidly  embellished.     But 

1.  Afrtcn,  fonaeriytbe  oapltel  of  Persia,  Is  sltnatod  between  tiieOMpian  See  and  the  Pervlaii 
GeU;  tiro  bandied  and  etoven  miles  soath  of  Teheran,  ttie  modem  capital.  Althoogfa  bpahan 
haa  now  a  popolation  of  over  one  hondred  thousand,  yet  It  presents  to  the  trayener,  la  lis 
bafldingB  at  leaat,  Uttle  beyond  the  magnifloent  rains  of  Its  former  grealneas.  Under  the  reign 
of  Shah  Abbaa»  Ispahan  waa  the  emporhnn  of  the  Aalatlo  worid;   The  dty  was  at  that  ttaiie 
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M  %  parent,  and  relatiye,  the  charaoter  of  AbbM  appears  in  a  moat 
reyolting  light.  He  had  four  sons,  on  whom  he  doated  as  long  as 
tbej  were  childreni  but  when  they  grew  up  toward  nuinhood  thej 
beeame  objects  of  jealousy,  if  not  of  hatred :  their  friends  were  con- 
sidered as  his  enemies ;  and  praises  of  them  were  as  a  knell  to  his 
soul.  The  eldest  was  assassmated,  and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  put  out, 
by  order  of  their  inhuman  parent  Horrid  tiiagedies  were  of  fire- 
quent  occurrence  in  the  harem  of  this  Eastern  tyrant  Yet  such  is 
the  king  whom  the  Persians  most  admire ;  and  so  preoadous  is  the 
nature  of  despotic  power  in  Persia,  that  monarohs  of  a  similar  char- 
acter alone  haye  successfully  ruled  the  nation.  When  this  monaroh 
ceased  to  reign,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper. 

8.  Abbas  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  imbecile  tyrants,  and  it 
1722  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Affghans,  who,  during  seven 
wretched  years,  converted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Persia  into  deserla, 
her  cities  into  chamel  houses,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  a  million 
of  her  people.  At  length  the  famous  Kouli  Khan,  a  brigand  chief, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah.  He  distin- 
gnished  himself  alike  by  his  victories  and  his  ferocity ;  but  bei^g 
assassinated  in  1743,  his  death  was  followed  by  a  long-continued 
civil  war.  The  most  noted  of  the  Persian  monarchs  since  the  deatii 
of  Nadir  Shah  have  been  the  eunuch  Mehemet  Khan,  Futteh  All 
Siiah,  and  Abbas  Mirza,  the  latter  of  whom  ascended  the  throne  in 
1835. 

twenty-AHir  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  a  million  of  people.  Its  bazaars  weie  flfled  wiUi 
MiirnliaiMtiaff  ftom  erery  quarter  of  the  glebe^  minglad  with  rich  htlec  of  Its  own  oMbniti. 
mano&ctares ;  and  tbe  8hah'$  ooorl  was  the  resort  of  ambasaadon  trom.  the  proudest  klngdoma 
or  tlie  Eart,  and  from  Europe  also. 
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CHAPTEK   IV. 

THE   SEVENTEENTH    OENTUEY. 

I.  THE  THIRTY  TEARd>  WAR. 

AKALTHES.  1.  German  history  from  1558  to  1618.  The  evonta  that  led  to  the  "'Thirty 
Ymnf  War.*>  £xtent  of  that  warv~4.  Ferdinand  soeoeedi  Matthias  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
iMt  la  deposed  in  Bohemia.  Frederic  the  electorpelatine.  Itei  Tam^tivk  Pbkiod  of  mic 
WAS.  [Pngae.>--3.  Bfansfeldt  is  nnable  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals.  Protestant  aHi- 
mme  witb  the  Danes,  and  opening  of  the  Damxsh  Ptnion  or  tbs  was.  D^ftat  of  the  Danish 
Ung  by  TO^.  (Xatter.  GSttlngen.  Bmn8wlcii.>>4.  The  Danes  are  driTen  fit>m  Hnngary, 
and  most  of  Denmark  is  oonqaered.  Ambittons  views  of  Ferdinand.  Siege  of  Stnlsnnd. 
Ttmtj  oTLobee.  [Stxaleand.  Labee.]^5.  The  hopes  of  a  general  peace.  Tyranny  of  Ferdlo 
■and,  and  raroh  of  the  Protestants.  Interposition  of  GastSTOs  AdolphnSi  and  opening  of  the 
SwsBisH  Pmiod  of  thb  was  —S,  Intrigues  of  RlcheUen,— leading  to  the  Invaston  of  Germany 
hy  the  Swedes  in  1030.  [Roohelle.]— 7.  Oontompt  in  which  the  Swedes  were  held  by  the  Gei^ 
■WML  fjPomeanla.]  Character  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  miUtaiy  system  of  Onstavvs.— 8* 
Isly  saeeeBses  of  the  Swedes.  Magdebwg  plundered  and  homed  lyy  the  imperialists.  [Mag- 
debfiqp>-fiL  Oompensatlon  for  the  loss  of  Uagdeberg.  [Leipsie.]  OnstaTiis  overraoe  Ger- 
many. DMib  of  Tilly.— 10.  Snccesses.of  Wallenstein.  [Nnrenbwg.  Dresden.]  Death  of 
GostaTim.  [Lnmn.>--ll.  Cloae  of  the  Swedish  period  of  the  war,  and  death  of  WaBenatein. 
He  FsBscH  Pbsiod  or  thb  was.^18.  Orcomstanoes  of  tlie  leagaing  of  the  French  with  the 
PMmteata.  The  Rhine  becomes  the  chief  seat  of  the  war.— 13.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty 
Team' War.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Death  of  Louis  xm.  and  Richeheu.  'Hmty  of  Westphalia. 
[Westphalia.]    Condition  of  Germany.— 14.  Chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

IL  ENGLISH  HIOTORT:— THB  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

I.  tagfmd  daring  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  Umos  or  EweLAan  Asn  Scotlaiib, 
MB8L— 4^.  The  chsrartar  of  Jambs  I.,  and  the  character  of  his  reign.— 3.  His  soceesior  Cbaslbs 
L  His  miafoctuaee.— 4.  Difflculttes  that  immediately  foUowed  his  accession.  The  second  and 
tkkd  paittament  DlaK>Iutiott  of  the  latter.— 3w  The  interral  until  the  assembttag  of  another 
pwllnment.  Conduct  of  the  English  deigy,  and  perseeution  d  the  paritanai  Scotch  sbbbl- 
uoH.  March  of  the  Corenanters  into  FjBgiand.  Fourth  and  IMh  parliament.— 6.  Opening  acts 
of  Tbb  Lobo  Paslxambbt.  Impeachment  of  Straiford  and  lAud.  Remarks.— 7.  Contlnned 
I  of  Pariiament.  Irish  rebellion.  Impesehment  of  fire  members  of  the  Com- 
,  The  king  ereots  hia  standard  at  Nottingham^  and  opens  the  oitil  was— 16tt.  [Not- 
I.]  Stm^  of  the  opposing  parties.- 9.  The  batttes  of  SdghUl  and  Newbery.  [Edg- 
Newbery.}— 10.  Thb  Scotch  Lbaoub^U.  Osmpaigns  of  1M4  and  1645.  [Harston* 
Moor.  NnNby.]  The  kti«  a  prisonerw— 1^  CItII  and  religions  dissensions.  Olxtbs  Csom- 
wHiA^— 13.  The  rsnotton  in  fsTor  of  the  king  arrested  by  OromwelL  Tbul  and  bbbcitrob 
or  Cbas&bs  I.  lMO^-14.  Remarks  upon  this  meaaoie.  Character  of  Oiaries.- 15.  Abolition 
or  McwASCHT.  Cromwell's  military  soccesses.  [Worcester.]— 18,  Was  with  HoLi^AMn. 
H«rl0stion  acC  Nsralbattle.— 17.  OantUuuuMeofthewar,anddefoalof  theBriUsfa.  [Good. 
wfB  flanda*]  Bravado  of  TNMnp<~l&  Delbat  of  the  Datch  in  the  English  ChanneL  The  ftaial 
snnfltrt.  ami  death  of  Tromp.  Peace  with  BoUand^lO.  Oontoorcny  between  OromweU  and 
fMtament.  TBs  Psotbotosatb^*40.  Costlmied  diaseoilons  and  parUaasentary  opposition 
tn  CtomweU.  The  army.  War  with  Spain.— 81.  Charsoter  of  Cromwell**  airtmlniatrBtion.  At> 
,  t  to  taveat  him  with  the  dignity  of  klng.-"g8.  Remainder  of  CromwelPs  Ufa.  Hlsdeath^— 
,  ktehard.  Hie  abdication.  AiMvehy.  Rbstosatiok  ot  hobasoht,  IMO.— M.  Ftaat  tan* 
I  produced  by  Gharies  IL  His  character.  The  partlameaf^of  1061.— S 
23 
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monto  of  the  n^lon.— 90.  IiitirMsli«  dUeontcnt.  War  wttli  HoIIukL  The  eaplt&l  thrMlaiwd. 
[Donklrfc.  Chatham.}-97.  The  plagae  of  160S.  Tbe  great  flro  of  1666.— S8.  Treaty  of  Breda. 
[Brada.  New  NetberUnda.  Acadia  and  Nora  Scotia.]  Anolher  war  with  HoUaad.  Treatsr 
of  NIiDeg:aen.  [Orange.  Nimcguen.}— SO.  The  profeealons  and  the  secret  designa  of  Charlea. 
His  Intriguea  with  the  FYench  monarch.  Hla  growing  unpopuiarlty.  Popish  plot.  Ruaaell  and 
Sidney.  Absolute  power  of  the  Ung.  His  daath^*^  Juibb  II.  His  general  policy.  The 
approaching  crisis.— 31.  Arbitrary  and  unpopular  measures  of  the  king.  [Wliidaor.>-a& 
Monmouth^s  rebellion.  The  Inhuman  Jeffries.— 33.  Events  of  the  RsvoLvnoir  of  1688.— 34. 
Settlement  of  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary.  Declaration  of  rights.— 35.  Scotch  and  IrUh 
rebellion.  [Kllllecrankle.]  Eventa  that  led  to  a  general  European  war.  French  hlatoiy  towards 
the  dose  of  tbe  centuiy.    Death  of  William,  1702. 

ID.  FRENCH  HISTORY :— WARS  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

1.  Tka  AnvniiaTBATioir  or  CAamwAi.  BioaBLiao,  MSi—^S.— 9.  Mabaein^s  ▲BMnnsTftA- 
noR,  164S~6I.  Treaty  of  Weatphalia,  and  war  of  the  fVaDde.— 3.  Oootfaniance  of  the  war  ba> 
twaea  France  and  Spatai.  OondA  and  Tnrenoe.  England  Joins  Fiance  hi  ttie  war.  [Arraau 
VaiancieBBaa.  Ftanden.}— 4.  Botti  Fhrnoe  and  Spain  deslfoila  of  peaeeu  Treaty  oT  the  Pyrea^ 
aeai  lOM.  [Bldaaaoa.  GraTaUnea.  Rouaslllon.  Francb»Oi>mt6.]— 6.  Louis  aasnmes  fha 
admlniatratian  of  gpveramant  [Louvre.  Invalldea.  Vemines.  Languedoc]— 6.  AmMttovs 
prqfaeto  cf  Lonia.  Hla  invaaloo  of  the  Spanish  Nethariands.  [Brabant.]— 7.  Oaptaro  af 
fteMshaComta.  Trlpia  aUIaaca  agalttet  Loaia.  Treaty  of  Alx-Ja^GhsiMlla.  [A!x4a4Aapclla.3 
^6.  Dwiignfl  of  Loala  against  Holland.— •.  The  bayonet  OomparatlTe  strength  of  the  French 
and  Dalch  foreai.'--10.  InnNlon  of  BbDand.  [Amsterdam.]  The  fnhabMants  thhik  of  abait- 
donSng  their  covntiy.  Prince  William  of  Orange  aflbots  a  general  league  againat  the  Ftmth. 
oMNiarcb.  (1674.)— IL  The  war  In  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Torenne  and  Gond«.  Duquyie. 
—IS.  PMea  of  MlBMgaen,  lOTB.  Bemaifcs  of  Voltaire.— 13.  Great  proeparity  and  Ineraartfl^ 
■arsnrtaary  of  Fkanoe.  Hm  giaataet  glorlea  of  the  reign  of  Loala.— 14.  Madame  de  MaintaiMm, 
BafoaaHon  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea.— 15.  General  league^  and  war,  against  Loula,  1686—3.  Hb 
aatlTltgr  In  auettaig  hia  anemias.- !&  Saocesaea  of  tbe  French  eommandera.  Battlt  of  La 
Hogiia.  [Beaehy  Head.  Namur.  La  Hogue.]— 17.  Oampalga  of  1668.  Peace  of  Bymrldl^ 
1667.  fliato  of  France  at  the  oloae  of  the  serenteenlli  oentaiy.  [Narwteden.  Ryawfdc. 
Straaboig.] 

IV.  oansMFORARY  HivroRy. 

1.  Increasing  eKtentof  the  flehlof  histoir.— (L  DaincAaK,  Swaraii,  Aim  IfoawAT.  GmtaTiis 
Adoiphaa,  and  hla  snceesaors.  3L  PoLAins,  daring  the  seTenfeeath  century.  The  laign  of  John 
floMeskl,  1674^97.  Hto  victories  over  the  Turks.  [Ketitm].— 4.  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Talks  and  Uimgariaaa.  CVIanna.}--9.  Its  detlreranee  by  Sobtoskf,  16B3.— 6.  CompMa  dto- 
romfltare  of  the  Torits.  IngraUtude  of  Austria,  and  dedtne  of  Poland.— 7.  RtrssiA,  al  the 
oomnunoenent  of  the  aavaataenfh  etatary.  Peter  the  Great  RIs  eflbrts  fbrlnprovhif  the 
eoiKllUon  of  hie  people  and  eoimtry.  [Aaof.  Dwina.  Volga.  8tPaienlbarg.]-a  Hlalraveit, 
Icc  FaBtleataetsof  his  reign.— 6.  Taitnnr  ftom  the  early  paiief  ttie  sixteenth  to  the  fatter 
part  of  tte  serenteeath  century.  Daellne  of  her  power  at  the  dose  of  Iha  eentmy.  tZnrta. 
Qtriowiti.  Tnmsylvania.  SotavoohL  Padolia.  tTkraIfle.>->10.  Italy  during  the  seniaimili 
eentary.  EflteU  of  the  RaAmnatfoa.  Of  the  Spaaish  nde  in  Italy.— 11.  Tbe  low  state  of 
mcrala.  General  aalbrtng  and  degradaflOD.— IS.  The  SrAwisn  raiRitsvLA  during  Ibe  s^ftn- 
teenlh  oMtaiy.  Sxpalsion  of  the  Moova,  1616l-«1Sw  Rerolt  of  Portagal,  1619.  ladependMee 
of  Holland,  1648.  TVeaty  of  Westphalia,  1648.-^14.  Ta«  Asiatic  hations  during  fte  aev^en- 
teeoth  oantury.  Penla.  China/— 1&  The  great  Mogul  empire  of  Asia.  Aumngiebe.— M.  Co- 
I.OIHAL  EaTABLiMMaOTa.  DotohoaloBlea.  {Sorlaam.  Mohweaa.  Oeyloa.}  Ooloaial  pel^y 
id  the  Dutch^ll.  Bpaalsh  ookmlal  amplra.— 18.  Materfdi  and  eharHOtor  of  Spanirii  wAtmlUt 
UakMy^liLlVenoheoioaiiailoalnthaNewWorid.  lathaOkL  [Hadagascar.  Poadicherry.l 
~-M.  EagBshealMialpotnarioafc  Tha  London  BmA  India  Osoqiany.  [Jam  Madraa.  Ban- 
bag.   0Bl0Btte.]~4n.  B^Hah  eolonhtaflon  to  America.   Hialoty  of  the  Bittteh  Amerten  oolo- 

Iha  early  ooloalsto  of  New  England.— 81.  laalwaMw 
'  of  aifly  Aaerian  MMmry.   Oaalstfon  ef  a  aepama  aeipeni  ef 
ahMoiFfaittliVMk. 
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L  The  Tsm-nr  Years'  Wasl.—L  ¥nm  ibe  death  of  OharleB  T.» 
in  the  jear  1558,  to  the  year  1618,  there  were  no  evttits  m  QemmA 
hirtoiy  that  ezeroined  any  impbrtant  ioflueDce  on  the  politics  of 
Bnrope.  At  the  latter  pmod,  however,  the  German  eaxperoty 
Matthiaa,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  subordinate  crown  of  Bohemia 
for  his  ooosin  Ferdinand,  a  bigoted  Oatholio ;  a  circumitance  which 
increafled  the  hostile  feelings  that  had  long  existed  between  the  Bo* 
man  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Bohemia ;  bat  when  Fetdi- 
Hand  banished  the  new  faith  from  his  dominion,  and  destroyed  the 
Protestant  ebnirches,  his  impolitic  conduct  led  to  an  open  revolt  of 
his  Protestant  sabjects.  (1618.)  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
thirty  years'  war— the  last  conflict  sustained  by  the  Beformation— hi 
war  indeterminate  in  its  objects,  but  one  which,  before  its  close,  in- 
TolTBd,  in  its  eomplicated  relations,  nearly  all  the  states  of  eoatineBtd 


2.  While  this  petty  war  was  raging  on  the  narrow  theatre  of  the 
Bohttnian  territory,  Matthias  died;  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great 
alam  of  the  Protestant  party  throughout  Germany,  was  elected  em- 
peror of  all  the  German  States,  under  the  title  of  Ferdinsad  11. 
(1619) ;  but  at  the  very  moment  of  his  election  he  received  the  ih- 
tdligenee  of  his  deposition  in  Bohemia,  which  had  just  been  ma6e 
public  among  the  people.  The  Bohemians  now  chose  Frederic,  Ae 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch  James  I.,  for  their 
sovereign ;  but  Frederic  was  unequal  to  the  crisis,  and  ^  p^latinx 
being  besieged  in  his  own  capital,  he  lost  die  battle  of  fxeioi>  or 
Prague^  by  his  negligence  or  cowardice.  Ferdinand,  as-  ^^  ^^** 
siated  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Spinola,  and  by  the  Catholic  league 
of  Gennany,  now  overran  Bohemia,  and  compelled  Frederic  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland,  where  he  dwelt  without  a  kingdom,  and  witho«t 
courage  to  reconquer  it, — maintained  at  the  expense  of  his  father- 
iB^law,  the  king  of  Eng^d  The  punishment  inflicted  upom  Bohe- 
mia was  severe  in  the  extreme :  twenty-seven  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
era  were  condemned  to  death ; — ^by  degrees  all  Protestant  clergyman 
were  banished  from  the  country ; — and,  finally,  it  was  declared  that 
no  subject  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  would 
be  tolerated.     Thirty  thousand  families,  driven  away  by  this  cruel 

].  Prague,  tlie  capital  d(y  of  Bohemia,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldno,  a  branch  of 
Ihe  ElbO)  one  handled  and  flfty-two  miles  north-west  of  Vienna,  and  serenty^wo  miles  sooti^ 
•Ml  fttm  Dresden.  Jerome^  the  friend  of  the  great  Bohemian  refbrmer  John  Hubs,  was  a  native 
of  thia  eltj,  and  was  thence  fornamad,  ^  of  Prasne.''    (Map  No»  XVII^ 
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ediot,  took  refuge  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg.    Thus  closed  the  Palatine  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

3.  After  the  flight  of  FrederiO)  his  general  Mansfeldt  still  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Protestant  oanse  against  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  oope  with  the  imperial  gen- 
erals, Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  The  Protestant  towns  of  Lower  Saxony, 
foreseeing  the  &te  to  which  they  might  be  subjected,  next  took  up 
arms,  and  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Christian  IV.  of  Ben- 
mark,  made  him  captain  general  of  the  confederated 

PBEioD  ov  army.  (1625.)  Thus  opened  the  Danish  period  of  the 
™*  ^^^  war.  With  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  consist' 
ing  of  Danes,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English,  the  Danish  king  crossed 
the  Elbe,  where  he  was  joined  by  seven  thousand  Saxons ;  but,  after 
some  successes,  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  near  the  castle  of  Lutter,* 
on  the  road  from  CK>ttingen'  to  Brunswick,*  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men,  besides  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.    (Aug.  26th,  1626.) 

4.  In  the  following  year,  1627,  the  Danes  were  driven  from  Ger- 
many by  Wallenstein,  the  imperial  commander,  who  had  now  m- 
creased  his  forces  to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Not  content  witii 
driving  Ohristian  from  Germany,  Wallenstein  pursued  him  into 
Denmark ;  and  soon  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  one  fortress,  was  conquered,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  his  islands.  The  ambitious  views  of  Ferdinand  now  aimed 
at  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  throughout  his  own  empire, 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  entire 
north,  by  the  subjugation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  addition  to 
Denmark.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  Wallenstein  was  first  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Assisted  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  he  took  possession  of  several  ports  on  the  Baltic ;  bat  the  citi- 
sens  of  Stralsund,^  aided  by  five  thousand  Swedish  and  Seottish 
troops,  defended  their  walls  with  such  determined  courage  and  per- 
severance, that  Wallenstein  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege,  after  a 

1.  LutUr^  **n«ar  Bareabers,  in  Haoorer,"  soath-WMt  fW>in  Bramwlck.  This  bftttle  ww 
fbnghi  Aug.  aotb,  lafiO. 

ii,  Oottingen^  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  fifty^ix  miles  south-west  fh>m  Brunswick.  It  is 
oBpeelally  noted  for  Its  unirersity,  which,  down  to  1831,  was  toSij  entitled  to  Its  appeHstioa 
^  the  queen  of  German  nniTerslUes."    {Jdap  No.  XVII.) 

3.  BnuuwtcA,  the  early  seat  of  the  dukes  of  that  name,  is  a  city  of  Germany,  sliuated  on  the 
Ocker,  a  branch  of  the  Weser,  thirty-seven  miles  a  little  south  of  east  fhom  Ilanorer.  (JKsp 
No.  XVIL) 

4.  Stralannd  Is  a  strougly-ftnililed  Prussian  town,  on  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Baltic  wUdi 
separates  the  Island  oTRu^en  ftvm  the  continent    (Afay  No^  XVIL) 
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loflB  of  twelTe  ihoiifiand  men.  This  Bignal  discomflture  indaoed  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  treat  for  peace  with  Denmark ;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Lubee,'  Chrietian  was  restored  to  his  dominions,  on  Hie 
condition  of  abandoning  his  German  allies.  (May,  1029.)  Thtui 
terminated  the  Danish  period  of  the  thirty  years*  war. 

5.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  Lubeo  would  prove  the 
fbrenmner  of  a  general  pacification ;  and  the  subjects,  the  allies,  and 
tlie  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  now  united  in  imploring  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  oiyil  war  which  had  been  waged  with  a  ferocity  hitherto  un- 
known since  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism.     But,  the  Protestants 
being  subdued,  and  no  enemy  left  to  oppose  the  emperor,  the  Roman 
Catholics  thought  the  moment  too  ^vorable  to  be  neglected,  and 
FerdiBsad  was  urged  on  by  them  to  exercise  the  most  intolerable 
tyranny  over  his  Protestant  subjects.     The  last  beam  of  hope  from 
the  emperor^s  clemency  was  extinguished,  and  the  Protestants  only  * 
awaited  the  arrival  of  a  leader  to  throw  off  a  yoke  which  ^^  s^Eni&a 
had  become  insupportable.     A  deliverer  was  found  in    fkriod  or 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  the  Protestant  king  of  Sweden.     The    "■  ^^^ 
eireumstances  that  led  to  his  interposition, — the  opening  of  the 
StrediBh  period  of  the  war — show  how  tangled  has  often  been  the 
web  of  European  politics. 

6.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  able  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  after  having  humbled  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  Ro- 
chelle,'  their  last  stronghold,  directed  his  great  powers  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  house  of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  was  instrumental 
in  depriving  Ferdinand  of  his  ablest  general,  Wallenstein,  whose 
diBmissal  from  power  was  successfully  urged  by  an  assembly  of  the 
German  Slates  in  the  summer  of  1680.     Richelieu  had  previously 

1.  LmUcj  tlM  capital  of  the  **  HanBeotic  towns,"  1b  situated  on  the  river  Trave,  about  twelve 
sQes  fhMD  Us  entrance  Into  the  Baltic,  and  thfrty-«ix  miles  north.ea8t  f>om  Hamburg.  The 
■niroaiidlng  territory  eal^ect  to  Lubec  eonslsts  of  a  district  of  about  eighty  square  miles.  (Jlfcji 
Ko.  XVII.) 

2.  RoduiU  is  a  town  and  seaport  of  France  on  the  AtloDtic  coast,  in  the  former  proTtnee  of 
Sstatooge)  serenty-slx  miles  south-east  fh>m  Nantes.  Daring  the  religious  wars,  and  eq>eclaHy 
after  the  maasacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Rochelle  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Protestants.  Invested 
by  tho  OMbollc  forces  in  157S;  It  withstood  a  long  riege,  terminated  by  a  treaty.  The  uumeruii.s 
inflractfons  of  that  treaty,  in  the  reign  of  I^uis  Xlfl^  and  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  led 
to  m  seeend  stage,  wliieh  commenced  in  Angust,'l<K7,  and  was  as  ▼ioient  as  the  former,  and 
lOBgar  aaA  more  dedrive.  After  six  months  of  heroic  resistance,  the  fhmons  engineer,  Mete* 
sean,  was  directed  to  bar  the  entnuMse  to  the  harbor  by  an  immense  dyke,  extending  nearly 

I  feet  Into  the  sea,  the  remains  of  which  ore  still  visiblo  at  low  water.    The  result 
pafwit    nnUne  quickly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the  besieged ;  and  after  a 
B  or  fourtseo  montha  and  eighteen  days,  Rochelle  was  compelled  to  capitulate.    Riche- 
len  mate  a  triimiphaBt  entry  into  the  dty ;  the  fortlflcattons  were  demolished,  and  the  Prv 
iMtaats  wera  depriTed  oC  thalr  last  plaaa  of nAige.   {Ahp  No.  XIII.) 
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offtr^d  his  smcoeasfol  mediation  in  negotiating  a  biz  jears'  anaMoe 
iMitween  the  hostile  States  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  with  the  view  of 
kanng  Guatavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedifih  king,  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  German  emperor.  AU  the  indooements  that  a& 
artful  diplomatist  could  urge  were  brought  to  bear  upoa  Gustavns,  a 
prinoe  ardent  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  already  a  sufferer  from 
the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  Wallenstein ;  and  the  result  was  a  dec- 
laration of  war  agamst  the  German  emperor,  and  an  inyaedon  of  his 
territory  by  the  Swedes,  in  the  summer  of  1630. 

7.  When  Ferdinand  was  informed  that  the  Swedish  numarch  had 
.  landed  in  Pomerania-  at  the  head  of  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  he 

treated  the  affair  with  much  indifference;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  throughout  the  empire  styled  Gustavus,  in  contempt,  the  j^etiy 
^nxM  king,  who,  they  said,  would  speedily  melt  beneath  the  rays  of 
.  the  imperial  sun.  But  while  the  German  armies  were  a  motley  of 
all  creeds  and  nations,  bound  together  only  by  the  ties  of  a  oommon 
warfare  and  pillage,  the  Swedes  formed  a  phalanx  of  hardy  and  well- 
disciplined  warriors,  strengthened  by  the  confidence  tb&t  God  was  on 
their  side ;  and  to  Him  they  offered  up  their  prayers  twioe  a  day, 
eiwh  regiment  having  its  own  chaplain.  Besides  this,  Gustavus  had 
introduced  a  new  system  of  military  tactics  into  his  army ;  and  by 
the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  positions,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his 
movements,  he  completely  disconcerted  the  adherents  of  the  old  Ger- 
man routine. 

8.  Although  some  of  the  Protestant  prmces  of  Germiany,  througb 
fear  of  their  emperor,  or  from  jealousy  of  foreign  dominion,  hesi- 
tated about  joiniug  the  new  ally  of  their  cause,  yet  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes  was  irresistible  :  they  rapidly  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Pomerania,  and  took  Frankfort  under  the  eye  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral Tilly ;  but  they  were  unable  to  relieve  Magdeburg,'  which  Tilly 
plundered  and  burned,  amid  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  atrocity — 
an  act  which  rendered  his  name  infamous  among  all  classes  of  the 
German  population. 

9.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  Magdeburg  was  speedily  oompensated 

1.  P0wur«mut  is  ft  large  proTinoo  of  Praula,  extendliig  eut  fioa  MeeUoiberg  iboat  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  loiiUMn  ooait  of  Um  Baltic.  Oiutavos  laxided  on  the  lalanda  WoB«tt 
and  Uflodom,  80iitb.east  of  StnlBund.  The  flnt  towns  redooed  hj  blm  wore  Wolgast  maA 
Stottin.    (JIfay  No.  XVII.} 

S.  Mafdeittrg  ia  a  strongl j4brtifled  citgr,  and  tte  capital  of  Praaiian  BaaMif,  iltMted  on  tto 
Qbe,  aeTenty.four  miles  eoatiib.west  teem  Berlin.  Magdebuig  baa  soflbrod  nnmeroiis  siegeai  l»at 
Ita  fbrtmcattons  aro  now  so  extoDsiTe  thai  it  is  said  U  woidd  require  llflx  thousand  »■■  to  te- 
Yestit.    It  was  plondered  and  burned  by  TiUy,Ma]r]9tt;,l5»L    (JMk^  No.  XVIL) 


by  fonaidable  aeoesaLons  of  fltr«iigth  reomed  from  Fr^noe  and  Bng- 
Und>  aad  by  a  great  viotory  gained  by  OufiiaTas  over  Tilly  in  tibe 
ykaidij  of  Leipsio.^  (Sept.  7th,  168L)  GnatavuB  now  rapidly 
ftrayeraed  Germany  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  porsaing  his  vieto- 
lioaa  career  to  the  borders  of  Switzerland :  all  northern  and  weatem 
Germany*,  together  with  Bohemia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest- 
ukta ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  Tilly  himself  was  skin  on  the 
bioks  of  the  river  Leeh,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Ba- 
Yaria. 

10.  Ferdinand  now  saw  no  alternative,  in  his  sinking  fortunes,  but 
to  call  the  great  and  proud  Wallenstein  from  retirement.  His  res- 
toration at  once  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  war.  He  quickly  seiaed 
Prague,  and  restoored  Bohemia  to  his  sovereign ;  and  Gustavus  was 
now  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg'  until  he  could 
rally  his  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  Germany.  After  a  tedious 
blockade  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  both  parties  lost  thirty  thousand 
soldiers  by  famine  and  the  sword,  Wallenstein  made  a  sudden  move- 
BMat  towards  Dresden  ;*  but  the  advance  of  Gustavus  thwarted  his 
pisns  and  brought  on  that  fatal  action  in  which  the  Swedish  hero  loet 
his  life.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  two  armies  met  at 
Lutien;*  but  scarcely  had  the  battle  commenced  when  Gkistavos, 
throwing  himself  before  the  enemy^s  ranks,  fell  pierced  by  two  balls. 
Alter  a  desperate  engagement  the  Protestants  triumphed ;  but  the 
l^ory  of  their  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  their  leader. 

1.  Leipsic  la  ft  celebrated  commerchil  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxoity,  sixty  miles  npvtb-WMt 
ftott  Dreadeo.  It  I>  a  manufkcturiDg  town  of  considerable  importance,  and  ia  the  greateat 
iMok  eaportom  in  tbe  worid.  In  Oct.  1813,  LeljMlc  was  the  scene  of  a  moat  tremendona  cott- 
flict  between  Napoleon  and  the  alliee,  in  which  the  FreiiGb,  greatly  biferlor  In  Bumbenb  weie 
repubed  with  a  heavy  loss.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

&  Jfkgttmktfg  Is  a  city  of  BaTsria,  ninety-three  miles  north-west  fh>m  Munich.  It  ia  anr- 
roaoded  by  feudal  walls  and  tarreta,  and  these  are  fndoaed  by  a  ditch  one  hundred  Ibet  wide 
and  flAy  feet  deepi  lined  throughout  with  masonry.  Nuremberg  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  BelbnniiUoii,  having  early  embraced  its  doctrines.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  Draden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxooy,  is  situated  on  Ibe  EIbo»  one  hnndnd 
mfles  south-east  from  Berlin,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  north-west  from  Vienna.  PopolatlvQ 
tBoeOy  Protestant.  It  has  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  establish- 
mmOA  d«voted  to  edoeaftlo^  Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  tlie  scene  of  aome  of  the 
most  unportant  conflicts  in  modem  warfare,  particularly  on  the  26tb  and  STthof  Aaguat,  1813^ 
wben  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under  its  walls.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Lutzen  is  a  small  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  twelve  miles  south* west  from  Leipslc.  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were  U  not  that  its  envixona  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  Vhe 
moat  memorable  oonflicU  of  modem  times,<-the  first,  which  occurred  Nov.  16th,  1633,  and  in 
vbich  the  Swedish  monarch  Gustavus  Adolphus  Ml ;  and  the  second,  which  took  fdace  on 
warty  the  same  ground,  May  Sd,  1813,  and  in  whiob  thn  French,  under  Napoleon,  dafeated  the 
•lUee,  who  were  encounged  by  the  preaenee  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  tbe  king  of  Pniafln. 
CM»p  No.  XVIL) 
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11.  Thus  teraunated  the  Swedidi  period  of  the  <<  Thirty  je&n^ 
imr  ;'*  for  although  the  Swedes  still  determined  to  support  the  Pro- 
testaat  eause  in  (Germany,  the  animating  spirit  of  the  war  had  iled, 
and  they  were  unable,  alone,  to  accomplish  anything  effeotual.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Oustavus,  Wallenstein,  being 

17  FEiKCH  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  treason  to  his  master  and  the  Catholic  cause, 
FiaioD  OP   was  assassinated  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Per- 
TBI  WAE.    dmand.     (Feb.  1634.)     We  come  now  to  what  has  been 
called  the  French  period,  embracing  the  closing  scenes  of  this  war. 

12.  The  French  minister,  Richelieu,  had  long  observed,  witb  se- 
cret satisfaction,  the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
(German  empire  generally ;  and  now  he  offered  the  aid  of  France  to 
the  Swedes  and  the  German  Protestants,  with  Holland  and  the  duke 
of  Sayoy  as  allies,  on  the  condition  of  extending  the  French  frontier 
over  a  portion  of  the  German  territory ;  and  thus  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots  was  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
against  its  Eoman  Catholic  princes ; — ^^  a  clear  proof,"  says  a  writer 
of  French  history;  "  that  his  principles  were  politic,  not  bigoted.'' 
In  a  short  time  French  armies  were  sent  into  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands;  and  from  this  moment  the  provmees  along  the 
fihine.  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  being  pillaged  and  devas* 
tated  as  those  along  the  Oder,  Elbe,  and  Weser,  had  been  previouslj. 

13.  From  the  moment  of  the  active  interferenoe  of  France,  the 
power  of  the  German  imperialists  declined ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  "  Thirty  years'  war,"  which  was  marked  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  ferocity  on  both  sides,  presents  a  continuation  of  gloomy  and  dis- 
heartening scenes,  in  which  Eichelicu  had  the  advantage,  not  frcmi 
military  but  diplomatic  superiority.  Ferdinand  died  in  the  year 
1637,  without  living  to  witness  the  termmation  of  the  civil  and  do- 
mestic war  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. from  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  The  French  monarch  Louis  XIII.,  and  his  minifttfir 
BicheHeu,  the  great  fomentors  and  leaders  of  the  war,  died  in  1642, 
after  which  the  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  begun  as  early 
as  1636,  were  the  more  easily  concluded;  and  in  October  1646,  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia'  closed  the  sad  scene  of  the  long  and  sanguinary 

1.  W«»tpkmlia  ff  a  proTtnoe  embmctng  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pnissian  dominioiaB 
west  of  the  Weaer  The  **  peace  of  Westphalia**  was  concluded  in  1648,  at  Monster  and  Ona* 
btirg,-4K>th  thai  In  Westphalia,  bat  the  latter  now  In  Hanover.  In  1641  prellmfnarlee  were 
agreed  apon  at  Hambnrg  :*  in  1644  actual  negotiations  were  commenced  at  Osnaboig,  between 
the  ambassadorB  of  Anstria,  the  German  empire,  and  Sweden ;  and  ai  HoBster  between  tbow 
of  the  emperor,  Fnnoe,  Spain,  and  other  powers ;  bnt  the  articles  adopted  in  both  Ibmed  eoe 
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^  TUrtj  jeura'  war.*'  Peace  found  the  German  States  in  a  sadlj- 
depreand  eondition ;  the  soene  that  was  everywhere  presented  was  a 
wide  waste  of  min ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  popolation  had  periehed, 
althong^  not  bo  much  by  the  sword  as  by  oonta^on,  plagae,  famine, 
and  the  other  attendant  horrors  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war. 

14.  The  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  were,  1st,  the 
eontirmation  of  the  religions  peace  of  PiuMan,  and  the  consecfnent 
estaUiahment  of  the  independence  of  the  Protestant  German  powers : 
2d,  the  dismemberment  of  many  of  the  Carman  States  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnifying  others  fbr  their  losses ;  and  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
jAete  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  German  States  within  its  own  terri- 
tory :  3d,  the  extension  of  the  eastern  limits  of  France :  4th,  the 
grant,  to  Sweden,  of  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Baltic  ooast^  to- 
gether with  a  sobsidy  of  five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  5th,  the  ao- 
knewledgmentof  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands  by  Spain,  and 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  by  the  German  empire. 

II.  Bhglish  HiSTORT : — ^The  Engltsh  BEvoLimoN. — While  the 
"IFhirty  years'  war"  was  progressing  on  the  continent,  leading  to  the 
fiaal  triumph  of  religious  liberty  there,  England  was  oonvulsed  by 
demestic  dissensions,  which  eventually  led  to  a  civil  war,  and  the 
temporary  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     On  the  death  of 
Biiabeth  in  1603,  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the    englamd 
nfortonate  Mary,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,        and 
with  the  title  of  James  I.     England  and  Scotland  were    »*'^*^''*^- 
thus  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  henceforth  the  two  countries 
reeeived  the  common  designation  of  ^*  Great  Britain." 

2.  The  character  of  James,  the  first  English  monarch  of  the  Stuart 
fiunilj,  was  not  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  his  n. 
sabjects.  He  was  as  arbitrary  as  his  predecessors  of  the  '^''■>  ^ 
Tudor  race ;  and,  although  excelling  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  he 
was  signally  deficient  in  all  those  noble  qualities  of  a  sovereign  whidi 
command  respect  and  enforce  obedience.  His  imprudence  in  sor* 
roimding  himself  with  Scotch  favorites  irritated  ilie  English :  the 
Scotch  saw  with  no  greater  satisfaction  his  attempts  to  subject  them 
to  the  worship  of  the  English  church :  some  disappointed  Boman 
Oatholies  formed  a  conspiracy,  which  was  fortunately  detected,  to 
destroy  by  gnnpowder  the  king  and  assembled  parliament ;  and  the 

tratfj.  AOerterai  had  been  wtUad  between  UiejMrtkB  at  OsDobuiv,  the  mlnUtennyaU^ 
to  MvMlcr,  wbera  ttie  flnal  traely  was  concluded,  Oct  34tfa,  164&    (Map  No.  XVII.) 


puriUuuiy  aimiDg  at  ftftlier  refbnnfi  in  tlie  ohurah  tfMl.m  t^^  «l^|te, 
were  committed  to  prison  for  even  peiitioniBg  fo?  Mme  Annyai  b«( 
in  thd  laut  inoonBistent  with  t&e  eBtaUiabed  hief%rd>j.  James 
strenuoualj  maintained  the  '^  Divine  right  of  kinge ;"  and  hia  eulive 
reign  waa  a  oontinued  atruggle  of  the  house  of  commona  to  hwIUk^^ 
and  to  fortif J,  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  the  people. 

3.  In  1625  James  was  sncoeeded  on  the  throne  bj  bis  aon  Gharlea 
m,        I.,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  i^.    Had  Charles 

CHARI.KS  L  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier^  or  had  not  the  reftirmatory 
spirit  of  the  age  introduoed  great  and  important  ohanges  in  the 
minds  of  men  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  royal  prerc^tive  and  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  people,  he  might  have  reigned  with  great  popularity;  Unr 
his  stem  and  serious  deportment,  his  disinclinatian  to  all  lieentione- 
ness,  and  a  deep  regard  for  religion,  were  highly  suitable  to  thQch»r- 
aoter  of  the  English  people  at  this  period ;  but  it  was  the  miafortiuie 
of  Charles  to  be  destitute  of  that  political  pvudenee  which  shooU 
have  taught  him  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

4.  The  accession  of  Charles  was  immediatdiy  followed  by  difloul- 
ties  with  his  parliament,  idiioh  had  no  confidence  in  the  king,  and 
which  he  suddenly  dissolved,  because  it  refused  to  vote  the  supplies 
demanded  by  him,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  impeach  his  favorite 
minister  Buckingham.  The  second  parliament  proceeded  with  the 
impeachment  of  the  minister,  (1626,)  and  the  king  retaliated  by  im* 
prisoning  two  members  of  the  house  on  the  charge  of  "  words  spoken 
by  them  in  derogation  of  his  majesty's  honor  ;^'  but  the  exaspeeatjooi 
of  the  Commons  soon  obtained  their  release.  The  third  parliament 
called  in  1628,  waiving  all  minor  contests,  demanded  the  king's  sana- 
tion to  a  '^  Petition  of  Bight,"  which  set  forth  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Qreat  Charter,  and  by 
various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Charles,  after  maoy  evaaiooi^ 
reluctantly  signed  the  Petition ;  but  in  a  few  months  he  flagrantlj 
violated  the  obligations  it  had  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation dissolved  parliament,  resolving  never  again  to  call  another. 
(1629—39.) 

5.  During  an  interval  of  about  ten  years,  and  until  the  assembling 
of  another  parliament,  no  opposition,  except  suoh  as  public  opinion 
inteiposed,  was  made  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  nnrestrained  pre- 
vogativ^s  of  the  king.  Monopolies  were  now  revived  to  a  ruinooa 
extent,  and  the  benefits  of  them  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  ille- 
gal duties  were  sustained  by  servile  jcidges;  unheard-of  fines  were 
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I ;  and  na  €KptdiAit  was  omitted  thmt  mighi  tend  to  faring 
vMNMj  iAlo  the  royal  treaanrj,  and  tbu  enable  ihe  king  to  rtde 
wiffcoat  the  aid  of  pariiaaient  The  fingliah  clergy,  at  the  head  of 
irhem  was  arehfahtep  Land,  one  of  the  ohaef  adyuers  of  the  khig, 
tiaiirped,  by  d^greee,  4^  oml  powers  of  govemment;  and  the  pnrik 
tans  were  so  rigorously  peneented  that  great  numbers  of  them  sought 
«B  asylum  in  Anerka.  In  1637  the  attempts  of  Charles  to  intro- 
dMe  the  Spiaoopal  fbrm  of  worship  into  Scotland,  drove  the  Sootoh 
yeabyterians  to  open  rebeQion ;  and  a  aavenant  to  defend  the  re* 
Mgkni,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  acnatry  against 
every  danger,  was  immediatdy  firamed  and  subscribed  JIIJIJbJ^JJ^ 
l^^m.  The  eoyenanters,  haying  reoeiyed  aims  and 
tnopey  from  the  Freneh  ministor  Ricfaelien,  marched  into  Bngiand; 
but  the  English  army  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren,  when 
Ihe  kiDg,  finding  hiaiself  beset  with  difficulties  on  eyery  side,  was 
oMiged  to  place  himself  at  l^e  discretion  of  a  fourth  parliament. 
(April  1640.)  This  parliament,  not  fully  complying  with  the  king's 
wishes,  was  abruptly  dissolved  after  a  month's  session ;  but  public 
epbiou  soon  eompelled  the  king  to  summon  another,  which  assembled 
la  Hoveraber  of  the  same  year. 

6l  The  new  parliament,  ealled  the  Long  Parliament,  from  the  es- 
Inordinary  length  of  its  session,  first  applied  itself  dill-  ^  ^^ 
gandy  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  a  redress  of  griev-  uw  »▲&• 
iSMML  Future  parliaments  were  deehired  to  be  triennial ;  *^^^' 
ay  of  the  recent  acts  for  tazbg  the  people  were  declared  illegal; 
monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished — ^the  king  yielding  to 
afi  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  Not  satisfied  with  these 
eoaoessioas,  the  oommona  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's 
int  minister,  and  ikvorito  general,  accusing  him  of  exercising  pow- 
era  beycmd  what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  of  a  sys- 
tasnalic  hostility  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
realm.  By  the  unconstitutional  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attainder, 
SHrafford  was  declared  guilty ;  and  the  king  had  the  weakness  to  sign 
his  condemnation.  (1641.)  Archbishop  Laud  was  brou^t  to  trial 
and  executed  four  years  later.  The  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
Steafford,  and  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  him  on  his  trial,  have 
.half  redeemed  his  forfeit-fame,  and  misled  a  generous  posterity ;  but 
he  died  justly,  although  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  his  oondem* 
■alion,  by  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, established  a  precedent  dangerous  to  civil  liberty. 
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7.  With  a  strong  hmd  parliament  now  Tirtoallj  took  fowrmm 
of  the  gOTeniment ;  it  declared  itself  indissolabk  witbout  ite 
oonsent,  and  continued  to  encroaflh  on  the  prerogatiyes  of  the  i 
nntil  Boaroely  the  shadow  of  lu9  former  power  was  left  him.  A  re- 
bellion which  broke  ont  in  Ireland  was  malicionslj  eharged  upon  the 
king  as  its  author ;  and  GharleS)  to  refute  the  unwivthy  suspidniii 
intrusted  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  pajrliament,  whidi  tbe 
latter  interpreted  into  a  transference  to  th^n  df  the  whole  militwy 
power  of  the  kingdom.  At  length  Charles,  irritated  by  a  threateniag 
remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  caused  fire  memben  of 
the  Commons  to  be  impeached ;  and  went  in  person  to  the  House  to 
seise  them, — a  fatal  act  of  indiscretion  which  was  declared  a  breaok 
of  privilege  of  parliament,  for  which  Charles  found  it  necessarj  to 
atone  by  a  humiliating  message. 

8.  The  difficulties  between  the  king  and  parliament,  and  their  r^ 
q>ectiTe  supporters,  at  length  reached  such  a  crisis,  that  in  Jaauarjr 

1642  the  king  left  London,  attended  by  most  of  his  mo^ 
^w^^  bility,  and,  repairing  to  Nottingham,^  ereeted  there  the 
royal  standard,  resolving  to  stake  his  olaims  on  the  hafr 
ards  of  war.  The  adherents  of  parliament  were  not  unpreparod  for 
the  contest  On  die  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  most  of  the  no* 
bility  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  Boman  Gaiholics--«21  form* 
ing  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party ;  while  parliament  had  on 
its  side  the  numerous  presbyterian  dissentws,  and  all  ultra  religioiui 
and  political  reformers  * — ^parliament  held  the  seaports,  the  fleet,  the 
great  cities,  the  capital,  and  the  eastern,  middle,  and  southem 
counties ;  while  the  royalists  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  north  and 

9.  From  1642  until  1647  the  war  was  carried  on  with  varioua 
sees.  In  the  battle  of  Edgfaill,*  fought  in  October  1642,  nothiBg 
was  decided,  although  five  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  tfie 
field.     The  battle  of  Newbury,*  fought  in  the  following  year,  (8^ 

1.  Muingkam  Is  a  city  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  nortb-west  from  Loadoo.  It  wm  tke 
chief  place  of  rendezTOus  for  the  troops  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  during  the  ware  of 
the  Bomb.  Soon  afler  Charles  I.  raised  hts  standard  here  In  1642,  the  iBfaabitanta,  who  wwt» 
attached  to  the  repablican  caose,  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  town  and  outle  to  the  paiU*- 
roentary  forces.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 

S.  EdgkiU  Is  a  small  town  in  the  eoonty  of  Warwlek,  sevent^Hwo  miles  north-west  ftom 
London.    (Map  Ho.  XVI.) 

3.  JiTewbury  is  a  town  in  Berlcs  county,  England,  on  the  Kennett,  a  southern  branch  of  tbe* 
Thames^  Sfty-three  miles  eonth-weet  IW>m  London.  Tht  vicinity  of  this  town  Is  celebrated  fbr 
two  hataes  fought  during  the  oItU  wan  between  the  royaUsiand  padiameotny  forces,— GharlM 
I.  oommanding  his  army  in  penon  on  both  occasions.  Tbie  first  was  fought  Sept.  SOth,  1643 ; 
the  second,  Oct  97th,  1644 ;  bat  ueither  had  any  decided  reran:    (jtfop  Ifo.  ZVL) 
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aMh,  1643,)  WM  eqoftlly  iadeoiBiiFe;  but  it  was  iMended  iridi  mdi 
lorn  cm  both  ndea  tiutt  it  put  an  end  to  the  oampaign,  bj  obligmg 
hoA  partidB  to  retbre  into  winter  qnirters. 

10*  Boib  king  and  parliament  now  began  to  look  for  aaaistance  to 
0kliar  nations ;  and  while  iome  Iriah  Boman  Catholics  ^^  ^^ 
joined  the  rojal  anny,  the  parliament  entered  into  a  sootob  . 
'« Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  with  the  Scotch  people,  ''*^^^'' 
hy  whieh  the  parties  to  it  bound  themseWes  to  aid  in  the  extirpation 
of  popery  and  prelacy,  and  to  promote  the  establiiAment  of  a  church 
goyemment  conformed  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  rejoicing  at 
the  proq)eot  thus  held  out  of  extending  their  mode  of  religion  over 
J&nf^and,  sent  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the  beginning  of 

1644,  to  oodperaie  with  the  forces  of  parliament. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1644  was  unfortunate  to  the  royal  cause,  the 
•Iriah  forces  being  dispersed  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  royal- 
iste  experiencing  a  severe  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,^  (2d  July,)  on 
whioh  occasion  fifty  thousand  British  combatants  engaged  in  mutual 
dnig^ter.  In  Scotland  the  royal  cause  was  for  a  time  sustamed  by 
ihe  BMirqnis  of  Montrose ;  but  the  gallant  Scot  was  at  length  over- 
iriielmed  by  superior  numbers ;  and  in  the  following  year,  June  14th, 

1645,  the  battle  of  Naseby,'  gained  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  de- 
cided the  contest  against  the  king,  although  the  useless  obstinacy  of 
the  royalistff  protracted  the  war  till  the  beginning  of  1647.i^  After 
Ae  ddSBat  at  Naseby,  the  king,  relying  on  the  foith  of  uncertain 
fiomises,  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  subjects ;  but  the 
latter,  treating  him  as  a  prisoner,  delivered  him  up  to  the  commission- 
m%  of  parliament. 

12.  The  war  was  now  at  an  end,  but  civil  and  religious  dissensions 
mged  with  greater  finry  than  ever.  The  late  enemies  of  the  king 
were^ivided  into  two  fictions,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
the  former  having  a  majority  in  the  parliament,  and  the  latter  form- 
ic a  majority  of  Ae  army.     At  the  head  of  the  Inde- 

|iendent  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  general  of  the  ^^^^ 
Mnay,  and  a  man  of  talent  and  address,  who  appears  al- 

1.  Marwton  Mo9r  Is  a  nnall  rillagie  of  Yorkshire,  Englatnd,  seven  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Toilc.    (Jir4iFNo.XyL) 

8.  Jfa§tif  \»  a  decaj«d  markel  tovn  of  Knglaod,  etoven  and  a^uOf  mUei  Mrtb-WMt  from 
Lond<a.  It  Is  tweatx-nlne  niQes  north-east  of  the  locality  of  the  battle  of  EdghlU.  The  baUle 
•rWaa^  was  ftnight  north  of  the  toftm,  in  the  plain  that  separated  Naseby  fh>m  Harboroogh. 
CJM^NowXVI.} 

a.  "Someof  the  caeaea  of  North  Wales,  the  iMt  Ihftt  siirrendeced,  }^  eat  tUl  4prU  1647 .»- 
Ha]lam*B  Const.  Hist.   Note  p.  351.) 
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ratd^  y>  iMuve  hnmi  ihe  dtfsigR  of  oMuabg  mipnne  poirer.  By 
Ub  oftdert  tke  king  ww  taken  from  the  oomnbsieiMrs  of  parlkflMnt, 
and  placed  in  the  costodj  of  tbo  anay.  A  proporitien  of  pariiaflivlit 
to  dLilMiid  tbe  Army  gaye  Otomwell  an  opportuity  to  keightoti  the 
diBaffeotion  of  the  eoldiera ;  aad,  plaoiag  hiiBfidlf  at  their  head,  he 
.  entered  London,  purged  parliament  of  the  memherB  obaoziow  to 
him,  and  impriBoned  all  who  diqmted  hia  authority. 

13.  While  parliament  waa  Baffiariii^  uacter-the  military  doniDati<m 
of  Cromw^,  a  general  reacti<m  b^gan  to  take  place  ui  favor  of  tihe 
king.  The  ScotB,  aahamed  of  the  reproach  of  having  sold  their  aoTar- 
eign,  now  took  up  arms  in  hiB  favor ;  but  OromweU  mardied  agaiast 
them  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  foroe,  and  after  defeating  them, 
entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  whiok  he  settled  cmtirely  to  Ub 
BatiB&ction.  Parliament  sIbo  entered  into  a  i^gotiation  with  the 
king,  with  the  view  of  restoring  him  to  power ;  bat  Cromwell  mm- 
rounded  the  House  of  Commona  with  his  aoldievB,  and  exeladiDg  all 
but  his  own  partisanB,  cauaed  a  vote  to  be  paBBod  declaring  it  i 
in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament  Under  the  in 
of  Cromwell,  proposalB  were  now  made  for  brinpng  the  king  to  trial; 

_        and  when  the  few  remaining  membefB  of  the  Hoaae  af 

n.    nilAL        -r*-*!.  .  •  m        ^ 

AMD  mam-  Lords  refused  their  saaotian  to  the  meaaore,  me  Oeia- 
Tio!f  OF  iQons  voted  that  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  Lords  was  mi- 
necessary,  and  that  die  people  Were  the  origin  of  all  jMfe 
power.  The  Commons  then  named  a  ooart  of  jastiee,  composed 
mostly  of  the  principal  officerB  of  the  army,  to  try  the  kmg;  aoad 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  the  oaose  of  ^  the  bloodshed  duriBg 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was 
allowed  only  three  days  to  prepare  for  exeoation ;  and  en  tiie  90th 
of  January,  1649,  the  mi^vided  and  unhappy  moaardi  was  behead- 
ed, being,  at  the  timo,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  oi  his  age,  a^  tfia 
twenty  fomrth  of  his  reign. 

1 4.  ''  The  execution  of  Charles  the  First,"  sa^a  HaUata,  '<  has  faesb 
mentiofled  in  later  ages  by  a  few  with  unlimited  prMse,  by  sonc 
with  fibint  and  ambiguous  censure,  by  most  with  vehement  reproba- 
tion." Viewing  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  we  can  find  no  juatifica- 
tion  for  the  deed ;  for  no  considerationB  of  public  neoeastfy  required 
it ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  act  of  a  small  minority  of  parliament, 
that  had  usurped,  under  the  proteotion  of  a  military  force,  a  fomwt 
which  all  England  declared  illegal  Lingard  asserts  that  <'  the  meik 
who  hurried  Charles  to  the  scatbld  were  a  small  fection  of  bold  and 
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\  spiiiti,  whohad  tlw  addrew  togaide  tkepamoDB  aadftawti- 
Mm  of  their  foUowera,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  contool  the 
nal  seatittenta  of  the  nation."  The  arbitrary  principles  of  Charles, 
whioli  he  had  imbibed  in  the  leasone  of  early  youth,— his  passionate 
temper,  and  want  of  sincerity,  indeed  rendered  him  unfit  for  the 
d]£io«It  atatioB  of  a  constitutional  king ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  deserring  of  esteem  for  the  correctness  of  his  moral  prmoiples ; 
and  in  private  life  he  would  not  have  been  an  unamiable  man. 

15.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  formally  abolished ;  the  House  of  ^  ^^^_ 
Lords  ftU  by  a  yote  of  the  Commons  at  the  same  time ;  noN  or 
the  mflre  shadow  of  a  parliament,  known  by  the  i^pella-  ^<»'^<^^- 
tton  of  the  Bump,  and  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  took  into  its 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government ;  and  the  former  title  of  the 
«  Ebglish  Monarchy"  gave  place  to  that  of  the  CommtmwtaUh  of 
England.  The  royalists  being  still  in  considerable  force  in  Ireland, 
Cromwell  repaired  thither  with  an  army,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
Msntiy  to  submission ;  after  which  he  marched  into  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  (Sept 
13th,  1650,)  defeated  the  royal  covenanters,  who  had  proclaimed 
Charlee  II.,  son  of  the  late  king,  as  their  sovereign.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  pursued  the  Scotch  army  into  England,  and  completely 
annihilated  it  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Woroester.*  (Sept.  18th, 
1651.) 

16w  Cromwell  had  formed  the  project  of  a  coalition  with  Holland, 
which  was  to  make  the  two  republics  one  and  indivisible ;     ^  ^^ 
but  uaftidBal  antipathies  eould  not  be  overcome ;  and  in-       with 
•lead  of  the  proposed  coalition  there  ensued  a  fierce  and    BoLLAmx 
bloody  war.    Under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  navigation  act,  which 
prdhibited  all  nations  from  importing  into  England,  in  their  ships, 
ny  oommpdity  which  was  not  ^e  growth  and  manufacture  of  their 
own  ooimtry ;— ^  blow  aimed  directly  at  the  Dutch,  who  were  the 
general  fitustors  and  carriers  of  Europe.     Ships  were  seised  and  re- 
prisals made ;  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1652,  ^e  war  broke  out  by 

L  Wvrtuter^  flM  eapltil  of  Wotwster  oonnty,  England,  is  <m  the  eutem  bank  of  ttie  riter 
Seren,  ooe  bntidNd  iii11«b  nortli-west  flrom  London.  Worcwter  Is  of  great,  but  uneertate, 
aitlqal^,  and  is  one  of  the  beat  bnllt  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Tt  is  principally  celebrated  in 
Uslory  for  ito  gifliig  name  to  the  decMre  rletory  obtained  there  by  Cromwell  on  the  13(h 
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a  oMDftl  enoGoater  of  the  boatile  ileete  of  tiio  two  nfttiOii%  k  tiM 
straits  of  Dover, — the  Dutch  admiral  Yan  Tromp  ooaunandiDg  IIm 
one  squadroD)  and  the  heroic  Blake  the  other.  Aiter  five  houn' 
fighting,  the  Dutch  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  ahip  sunk  and 
another  taken. 

17.  The  States-general  of  Holland  were  serionalj  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  navid  war  with  England,  Imt  the  English  parliament 
would  listen  to  neither  reason  nor  remonstrance ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations  were  at  sea  again.  Several  aotions  took 
place  with  various  success,  but  on  the  29th  of  November  a  deter- 
mined battle  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  sands,^  between  the  Diitch 
fleet  commanded  by  Van  Tromp  and  De  Eruyter,  and  the  Engliah 
squaxlron  under  Blake.  Blake  was  wounded  and  defeated ;  five  Bng- 
lish  ships  were  taken,  or  destroyed ;  and  night  saved  the  fleet  from 
destruction.  After  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  bravado,  {Jaoed  a  broom 
at  his  mast  head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  flnglish  ships 
firom  the  seas. 

18.  Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  remove  thia  dia* 
grace ;  and  in  the  month  of  February  following  (1653)  eighty  sail, 
under  Blake,  assisted  by  Dean  and  Monk,  met,  in  the  English  Ghan* 
nel,  the  Dutch  fleet  of  scventy-siz  vessels,  commanded  by  Yan  Tromp, 
who  was  seconded  by  De  Ruyter.  Three  days  of  desperate  fighting 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch,  although  Tromp  acquired  little 
less  honor  than  his  rival,  by  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  con* 
ducted.  In  June  several  battles  were  fought;  and  in  July  occurred 
the  last  of  these  bloody  and  obstinate  conflicts  for  naval  superiority. 
Tromp  issued  forth  once  more,  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
soon  met  the  enemy  commanded  by  Monk ;  but  as  he  was  animat- 
ing his  sailors,  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  was  shot  through  the  heart 
with  a  mnsket  ball.  This  event  alone  decided  the  aotion,  and 
the  defeat  which-  the  Dutch  sustamed  was  the  most  decisive  of  the 
whole  war.  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  terms  advantigeou  to 
England ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  paoiifioa- 
tion,  (April  1654,)  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  establiah  a  naien 
of  government,  privileges,  and  interests,  between  the  two  repoUioa 

19.  While  the  war  with  Holland  was  progressing,  a  oontrovenj 

1.  The  Ooodwin  tandt  am  fiunout  and  very  dtngerous  Band  bank%  about  four  mlka  itom 

tbe  eastern  coast  of  Kent,  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Dover.  They  are  belleyed  to  have  oaoe 
fiMved  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  lobmerged  about  tbe  end  of  the  reign  of 
WIHiam  RuAia.  The  channel  between  them  and  the  main  land  Is  called  **  Uie  Downii*'  a  cal»> 
bcated  roadstead  for  ships,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage.    (Af«p  No.  XVL) 
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hti  mkia  lieiiititfii  Oromvell  aaA  Kbe  artoy  on  ilis  om  hand,  aad 
Ihe  LtM^  Pirlkai«Dt  on  the  other.  Eaeli  wieked  to  rule  tuinr^Dd, 
Imt  eraDtuftllj  Oromwell  foroiblj  diarohred  the  parliuneiit,  (April 
1€^)  and  aeon  alter  anmsioned  another,  eompoaed  iriK>lly  of  mem- 
bers of  hie  own  sdection.  The  latiier,  however,  oommobl j  ealled 
S&nkm^8  pariittmeiii,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  membem, 
at  moo  eoumeaoed  sadi  a  iboroagfa  relbrmation  in  every  department 
of  the  etale,  aa  to  alarm  Oromwell  and  hia  aaaooiates ;  and  it  waa  re- 
Mlved  that  theae  tronblesome  legislators  riionld  be  sent  back  to  their 
rMpeo<i?e  parishes.  A  majority  of  the  mmnbers  vohmtarily  sor- 
rendered  their  powar  into  die  hands  of  Oromwell,  who  put  an  end 
te  Ae  eppontion  of  the  rest  by  tmming  them  out  of  doors.  (Deo. 
iMi,  1663.)  Four  days  later  a  new  seheme  of  govern-  ^^  ^^ 
nent,  «lled  <'  The  Pvoteotorate,"  was  adopted,  by  idiloh  monoto- 
tile  sapfeme  powers  of  state  were  vested  in  a  lord  pro«  ^^^*' 
taeior,  a  oooneil,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Oromwell  was  solemnly  in- 
stalled for  tile  in  the  offioe  of  <<  Lord  Proteotor  of  the  eommonwealth 
of  Eaghad,  Sootland,  and  Ireland." 

W.  The  parliament  snmmoned  by  Oromwell  to  meet  in  September 
of  the  fbllowing  year,  suspecting  that  the  Proteotor  aimed  at  kingly 
naAarityv  eommenced  its- session  (1654)  by  an  inqviry  into  the  right 
igr  whioh  he  held  his  power ;  upon  whioh  Oromwdl  plainly  infermed 
tin  members  that  he  would  send  them  to  their  homes  if  they  did  not 
admowledge  the  aathority  by  which  they  had  been  assembled.    About 
dree  hundred  members  signed  a  paper  reeogniiing  Ororawell's  seheme 
of  government ;  while  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  xesolntely  refosed  oomplianoe,  and  ware  ezoloded  from  their 
seshts;  but  altibotigh  parliament  was  in  seme  degree  purged  by  the 
operation,  it  did  not  exhibit  the  subservieney  which  Oromwell  had 
hoped  to  find  in  it.     On  the  introducticm  of  a  bfll  deelaring  tite  Pro- 
teetarate  hereditary  in  the  fionily  of  Oromwell,  a  very  large  majority 
vetod  against  it.    The  spkit  whioh  Qharaeterlaed  the  remainder  e^ 
th0  seasion  showed  Oromwell  that  he  had  not  gained  the  oonidenee 
of  the  nation ;  and  an  angry  dissolution,  early  in  the  following  year, 
(Feb.  1655,)  inoreased  the  general  disoontent.  Soon  aftier,  a  eoni^iraoy 
of  the  rojalista  broke  out,  but  was  eaaily  sQ|^reesed ;  and  even  in 
the  army,  among  the  repnbticans  themselves,  several  offieers  allowed 
tbair  fidelity  to  be  cornqyted,  and  took  a  share  in  oennsels  that  were 
intmded  to  reatofo  the  commonwealth  to  its  original  vigor  and  puri- 
ty.   Dfmag  the  same  year  (1655),  a  war  inth  Spain  broke  oat ;  die 

24 
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idand  ot  Jamaioa,  in  the  West  Induse,  was  oonqtiered ;  the  i 

ships  of  &e  Spaniards  were  eaptared  on  their  passage  to  Burope; 

a&d  some  naval  Tioiories  were  obtained. 

2L  In  his  civil  and  domestic  administration,  which  was  eondueted 
with  ability,  bat  withont  any  regular  plan,  Oromwell  displayed  a 
general  regard  for  justice  and  clemency;  and  irregalaritieB  were 
never  sanctioned,  unless  ihe  necessity  of  thus  sustaining  his  osniped 
authority  seemed  to  require  it  Such  indeed  jrere  tlie  order  and 
tranquillity  which  he  preserved — such  his  skilful  management  of  per- 
sons and  parties,  and  such,  moreover,  the  change  in  the  feelings  of 
many  of  the  Indep^dents  themselves,  since  the  death  of  ihe  late 
monarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1656  a  motion  was  made,  and 
carried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  investing  the  Protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king.  Alliioi]^  exceedingly  desirous  to  accept  tiie 
proffered  honor,  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  stem  and 
inflexible  republicans,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  measure  th&t 
implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  professions,  and  an 
abandonment  of  their  principles ;  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
fuse that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered  to  him  by  'tte 
representatives  of  the  nation. 

22.  After  this  event,  the  domestic  affiihrs  of  the  country  kept 
Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness.  The  royalists  renewed  their  con- 
spiracies against  him ;  and  a  majority  in  parliament  now  opposed  all 
his  fiivorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of  the  army  was  apprehended ;  and 
even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  became  estranged  from  him.  Over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  hay* 
iag  lost  all  composure  of  mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassina- 
tion, his  health  gradually -dedined,  and  he  expired  on  tiie  13th  of 
Sept^nber,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day 
which  he  had  always  considered  the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

28.  On  the  deadi  of  Oromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Eichard,  succeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the 
dying  wish  of  his  father,  and  with  liie  approbation  of  the  council 
But  Biohard,  being  of  a  quiet,  unambitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 
the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  soon  signed  his  own  abdica- 
tion, and  retired  to  private  life.  A  state  of  anardby  followed,  and 
zm.  KEsro-  <^i^D;ding  faetions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for 

BATioii  or   » time'  filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  when 

MONAEOHY.   (jgn^y^j  lAooky  who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland, 

marched  into  £ki|^and  and  declared  in  fistvor  of  the  restoration  of 
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royihy.  Tliis  declaration,  freeing  the  nation  from  the  state  of  suspense 
in  wiiofc  it  had  long  been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal 
J07 :  the  House  of  Lords  hastened  to  reinstate  itself  in  its  anoient 
airthority ;  and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  the  Second,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united 
acclamations  of  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament 

24.  The  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
was  at  first  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  real  liberty,  and  the  promise 
of  a  firm  and  tranquil  government,  although  no  terms  were  required 
of  him  for  the  security  of  the  people  against  his  abuse  of  their  con- 
fidence. As  he  possessed  a  handsome  person,  and  was  open  and 
affable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  conversation,  the  first  im- 
pressions produced  by  him  were  favorable ;  but  he  was  soon  found 
to  be  excessively  indolent,  profligate,  and  worthless,  and  to  entertain 
notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  had  distinguished  the  reign  of  his 
firther.  The  parliament,  called  in  1661,  composed  mostly  of  men 
who  had  fought  for  royalty  and  the  church,  gave  back  t<o  the  crown 
ha  ancient  prerogatives,. of  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  despoiled 
it— endeavored  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  by  com- 
peffing  all  officers  of  trust  to  swear  that  they  held  resistance  to  the 
king^s  authority  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful, — and  passed  an  act  of 
religious  uniformity,  by  which  two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  the  gaols  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
fflssenters.  Episcopacy  was  established  by  law;  and  the  churdi, 
grateful  for  the  protection  which  she  received  from  the  government, 
made  &e  doctrine  of  non-resistance  her  favorite  theme,  which  she 
taught  without  any  qualification,  and  followed  out  to  all  its  extreme 
consequences. 

25.  While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  nation  were  sinking  into  an  excess  of  profligacy,  encouraged 
by  die  dissolute  conduct  of  the  king  in  private  life.'  Under  the 
austere  rule  of  the  puritans,  vice  and  immorality  were  sternly  re* 
pressed ;  but  when  the  check  was  withdrawn,  they  broke  forth  with 
ungovernable  violence.  The  cavaliers,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late 
kmg  were  called,  in  general  affected  a  profligacy  of  manners,  as  their 
distmdion  frcmi  the  fanatical  and  canting  party,  as  they  denominated 
the  puritans ;  the  prevailing  immorality  pervaded  all  ranks  and  pro- 
iiessions ;  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  times  pandered  to  the 
general  HoentiouAiesB ;  and  the  publio  revenues  were  wiated  an  the 
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tilest  MBocUias  q£  the  king's  debcmibfivjr.  fbe  eowrl  «f  Obn^is 
Hi^  a  school  of  vioe,  in  which  the  restraints  of  deoeni^  weee  Ipim^bed 
V>  aoorn ;  and  at  no  other  period  of  Snglish  history  were  the  imnuv 
ralities  of  lioentiousness  practiced  with  more  ostenation,  or  with  kes 
4iagrace. 

26.  While  Charles  was  losing  the  faTor  of  all  perties  and  nlnsBon 
by  his  neglect  of  public  business,  and  his  wastefol  profliga^,  the 
general  discontent  was  heightened  by  his  marriage  wilii  Oathiriney  a 
Portuguese  princess,  and  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk'  to  Franoe ;  but  still 
greater  clamors  arose,  when,  in  1 664,  the  king  proyoked  a  war  with  Hol- 
land, by  sendiQg  out  a  squadron  which  seized  the  Dutch  settlemente 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Oi^  Verde  Islands.  The  House  of 
Commons  readily  voted  supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  bmt 
fuch  was  the  extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapacity  of  those  to 
whom  Charles  had  intrusted  its  management,  that,  after  a  Hew  inde- 
cisive naval  battles,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  all  tho^g^te 
of  offensive  war ;  and  even  then  the  sailors  mutinied  in  the  ports  frem 
actual  hunger,  and  a  Dutch  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Thames,  burned  the 
ahqps  at  Ohaiham,'  on  the  very  day  when  the  \xDg  was  feaating  witk 
t)ie  ladies  of  his  seraglio.  The  C4>ital  was  threatened  with  the 
miseries  of  a  blockade,  and  for  die  first  time  the  roar  of  foreign  gua 
was  heard  by  the  citiaens  of  London. 

27.  In  the  summer  of  1665,  while  the  ignominious  war  with  Hal- 
laud  was  raging,  the  pUgue  visited  England,  but  was  confined  prin- 
dqpally  to  London,  where  its  frightful  ravages  surpassed  in  horror 
anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  island.  But  few  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  death  followed  within  two  or  three  days,  and 
sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  from  the  first  symptoms.  During  one 
week  in  September  more  than  ten  thousand  died ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  victims  was  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 

1.  Dunkirk^  the  most  northern  seaport  ef  Fnnoe,  Is  ritnated  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  In  the 
flMrmer  proTlace  of  French  Handen,  opposite,  and  forty^wvon  miles  east  from.  Mm  SiglUi 
tewn  of  Dover.  Donklrlc  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baklirin,  ooont  of  Flaader^  in 
960 :  in  1388  it  was  bnnied  by  the  English  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  soTenteenth  eenturiea  ft 
alternately  belonged  to  them  and  to  the  Spanlafda  and  French.  Okirles  II.  sold  tt  to  Loois 
m  V.  for  fevro  himdred  thoosand  poimda  sterling.  JJonia,  aware  of  Its  importaaoe,  fiKUOed  li  at 
great  expense,  but  was  compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  17J3,  to  consent  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  its  fbrttflcattons,  and  even  to  the  sbitttiBg  «p  of  Its  pert    (JITap  No.  XIH.) 

a  Cftattem  Is  a  celebnOed  naval  and  sUmaiy  dspdl,  on  the  liver  Bledway,  tweot/'eighi 
miles  8oafb*east  from  London.  It  was  anciently  called  Cetcham,  or  the  vfllage  of  cottager. 
Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  In  its  vicinity.  It  is  this  town  which  gives  the  titte  of 
ettltotbenttteially.   (Jfr/ No.  XVI. 
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«»iiliigra%bn  of  Rome  nuder  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  two-thirds  of  the 
metropolis, — consuming  more  than  thirteen  thousand  dwellings,  and 
leavii^  destitute  t#o  hundred  thousand  people. 

S8.  Afler  the  war  with  Holland  had  continued  two  years,  Charles 
was  fooroed,  by  the  voice  of  parliament  and  the  bad  success  of  his 
ttflftB,  to  eondude  l&e  treaty  of  Breda,'  (July  1G67,)  by  which  the 
Dutch  poesettionB  of  New  Netherlands,'  in  America,  were  confirmed 
to  England,  while  the  latter  surrendered  to  France  Acadia  and  Nova 
BootkL'  In  1672,  however,  Charles  was  induced  by  the  French 
monaidi,  Louis  XIV.,  to  join  him  in  another  war  against  the  Dutch. 
The  eombined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms  soon  reduced  the  republic 
to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange,^  being  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  command  of  the  Dutch  forces,  soon  roused  the 
eour^  of  his  dismayed  countrymen :  the  dykes  were  opened,  laying 
the  whole  country,  except  the  cities,  under  water ;  and  the  invaders 
were  livoed  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treai  At  length,  in  1674,  Charles  was  compelled,  by  the  discon- 
tents of  his  people  and  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to 
eoiieltid«  ft  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  Holland.  France  continued 
tirt  war,  but  Holland  was  now  aided  by  Spain  and  Sweden,  while  in  1 676 
the  muTiftge  of  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to 
eepotise  Hie  cause  of  the  republic,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen* 

I.  Breda  Is  a  slrongly-forllfled  town  of  Holfaiud— provlnee  of  North  Brabant,  on  Ute  rirw 
Veft,  thirty  milM  nortti-oast  tnm.  Antwerp.  Breda  is  a  well-bnilt  town,  entirely  sarroonded 
by  a  aMnh  (kat  aaj  be  laid  under  waMr.  It  was  taken  from  the  Bpantards  by  prinee  Mamloe 
in  1500,  by  neana  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master  of  a  boat  wlio  itMneamM  wpplied 
the  gantem  with  fheL  With  singular  address  he  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  town,  upder 
a  taisa  «f  tai^  aaveuty  ^bosea  aoldlen,  who,  hs?lBg  attaokod  the  garrison  In  the  night,  opened 
the  gales  to  tbetr  eomrades.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  marquis  Splnola  in 
1«2S,  hot  was  finally  ceded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  liMS.    {Map  No.  XV.) 

8.  Ate  AWAn^sa^,  the  preaMit  Kew  Yortc,  had  been  conquered  by  the  English  in  1664, 
whOa  Ci«laiMl  And  HoUaad  w««e  at  peace ;  atad  the  trea^  of  Breda  coallrmed  England  in  the 
posseasion  of  the  country. 

a.  Tlie  TYwich  poesesslons  In  America,  embracing  New  Brunlwick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  ad- 
Jaeent  tilaaA^  were  ii  AM  called  .tfcaiia.  A  fleet  sent  eat  by  OromwelHa  ift54  soon  reduced 
Acadia,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Br^a  in  MOT. 

4,  file  fhrnUy  of  Orange  derive  their  title  fW>m  the  little  principality  of  Orange,  twelve  miles 
ialHielk  tmA  alae  ta  bnadth,  efwhloh  the  dty  of  Orange,  a  town  of  sonth-eastem  Fraaoe,  was 
the  capltaL  Onage,  known  to  the  Bomana  by  tbe  name  of  Ara%»i^  is  dtoatad  on  the  small 
river  Meyne,  Ave  mites  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Avignon.  From  the 
CtoteiA  to  the  rfxteealh  eeatiiry  Orange  had  its  own  princes.  In  1581  it  pasaoNi,  by  marriage, 
to  the  ooont  of  Nassau.  It  continued  in  ttiis  fhmlly  till  the  death,  in  1702,  of  William  Henry  of 
TTimn  rnnflin  (William  HI.  of  Sn^and),  when  the  succession  became  the  safoject  of  a  long 
coalest;  and  U  was  not  tiU  the  peace  of  Utracht  In  1715  that  thie  little  territory  was  fiuaUf 
ceded  to  FrarMu    (Jtfoii  No.  XIU.) 

9.  JWaujrttoi,  or  JVysui^ea,  Is  a  town  of  Holland,  province  of  Guelderland,  on  the  south  sMe 
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in  1678,  by  which  the  Dateh  proviAOM  obtaindd  honorable  $aA  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

29.  Although  Charles  professed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Boformation,  yet  his  great  and  secret  designs  were  the  establishment 

.  of  papacy,  and  arbitrary  power,  in  England.  To  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish these  objects,  he  actually  received,  from  the  king  of  France, 
a  secret  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for 
which  he  stipulated,  in  return,  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  film- 
land, by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Louis  to  the  vagt 
monarchy  of  Spain.  But  the  popularity  with  which  Charles  had 
commenced  his  reign  had  long  been  expended ;  there  was  a  prevail- 
ing discontent  among  the  people, — an  anxiety  for  public  liberty, 
which  was  thought  to  be  endangered, — and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Beligion,  which  was  increased  by  the  eireumstanoe 
that  the  king^s  brother,  and  heir  presumptive,  was  known  to  be  a 
bigoted  Eoman  Catholic.  Parliament  became  intractable,  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  many  of  the  favorite  measures  of  the  king ;  and  <at 
length  in  1 678  a  pretended  Popish  Plot  for  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  blaze.  One  Titus  Oatea,  aii 
infamous  impostor,  was  the  discoverer  of  this  pretended  plot ;  aad 
in  the  midst  of  the  ferment  which  it  occasioned,  many  innocent 
Catholics  lost  their  lives.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  regular  pro- 
ject for  raising  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government  was  de- 
tected ;  and  the  leaders,  among  whom  were  Lord  Bussell  and  Alger- 
non Sidney,  being  unjustly  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rt^  J3buae 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  were  beheaded,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  (1683.)  Prom  this  time  until  his  death  Charles 
ruled  with  almost  absolute  power,  without  the  aid  of  a  parliaoient 
He  died  suddenly  in  1685.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  imme- 
diately succeeded  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  11. 

30.  The  reign  of  James  was  short  and  inglorious,  distinguished 
xiY.       by  nothing  but  a  series  of  absurd  efforts  to  render  hiin- 

JAMBSXT.  self  independent  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the 
strongest  professions  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  gov- 
ernment, both  in  church  and  state.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  great  conflici  between  the  pre- 

of  the  Waal,  llfty4hree  mllet  soutb-east  flrom  Amsterdani.  It  is  known  in  historj  from  fhc 
treaty  oonclnded  there  August  10th,  167d,  and  (irom  its  capture  by  the  Frendi  on  the  8th  of 
Sept.  1704,  after  a  leTere  action  In  which  the  allies  were  defeated.    (Map  No.  XV.) 
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rogft^reB  of  tbe  arown  and  the  priviieges  of  parliament  was  about 
to  be  brought  to  a  final  issne. 

3L  In  ike  first  exercise  of  his  authority  James  showed  the  insin- 
eerity  of  his  professions  by  levying  taxes  without  the  authority  of 
parliament :  in  yioiation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  national 
feeling,  he  went  openly  to  mass  :  he  established  a  court  of  eoolesias- 
tacal  commission  with  unlimited  power  over  the  Episcopal  church  : 
he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity  had  been  re- 
quired to  the  established  church ;  and  although  any  communication 
wHh  the  pope  had  been  declared  treason,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Borne,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  from  his  Holiness,  and  with 
much  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor/ 
In  this  open  manner  the  king  attacked  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  ins  Protestant  subjects,  foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  rees- 
tdkblish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  although  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  did  not  comprise,  at  this  time,  the  one^hundredth  part 
of  the  nation. 

32.  An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  who  hoped,  through  the 
growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of  James,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partial  successes  he  was  de- 
feated, made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed,  many  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  hung  by  the 
kmg's  ofiicers,  without  any  form  of  trial ;  and  when,  after  some  in- 
ter^, the  inhuman  Jeffries  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before 
which  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to 
equal,  if  not  to  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  The  juries 
were  so  awed  by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  ver- 
dict as  he  dictated,  with  precipitation :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  station, 
was  spared ;  the  innocent  were  often  involved  with  the  guilty ;  and 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jefiries,  whom  he  after- 
wards rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  chancellor. 

L  Windsor  is  a  BOuUl  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thamea,  twenty  miles  south-west  flrom 
London.  It  Is  celebrated  for  Windsor  castle,  the  principal  country  seat  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Kngfainrt,  and  one  of  the  moat  magntiloent  royal  nssidencei  In  Euro^  The  castle,  placed  on 
tbe  aommit  of  a  lofty  eminenee  rising  aJbfapUy  from  the  river,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
by  WUliam  tbe  Conqueror,  and  It  haa  been  enlarged  or  embeHlshed  by  moat  of  his  anooesaon. 
Ob  Ibe  north  and  east  aidea  of  the  caaUe  la  the  Llttte  Park,  a  flne  expanse  of  lawn,  comprising 
aeafly  five  hundred  acres :  on  the  south  side  is  the  Great  Park,  comprising  three  thousand 
iight  hmidrad  acrea ;  while  near  by  is  Windsor  forest,  a  trael  flfty-slx  miles  In  oireumfbrenee, 
UU  OQi  by  WlUlam  the  Oonqneror  for  tbe  puipose  of  honUng.    {Map  No.  XVI.) 
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83'  Ab  iiie  king  eviaoed,  in  all  his  mewarei,  a  setded  pncpoae  «f 
inyading  ererj  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nohilitj  aad 
great  men  ai  the  kingdom,  foreseeing  no  peaceable  redress  of  tiiair 
grievanoes,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prinoe  of  Orao^, 
the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  who  had  married  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  over  and  aid  then 
XV  E«voL1^  ^y  ^^  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  thehr  laws  and  liberties. 

TioN  or  About  the  middle  of  November,  1688,  William  hinded 
1688.  '^  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  highest  favor.  James 
was  abandoned  by  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  his  own 
children ;  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolutieii  cf 
leavmg  Uie  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  privately 
to  France.  These  events  are  usually  denominated  "  the  RevolutioQ 
of  1688." 

84.  In  a  convention-parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flight  of 
James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  abdieatioa 
of  the  government,  and  <hat  the  throne  was  thereby  vaeant ;  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  propositions,  a  bill  was;{)a8sed,  settling  the  crown  e& 
William  and  Mary,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  the  sueeeas- 
ion  to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  <^  the  late  kii^, 
and  to  her  posterity  nStet  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  To  this 
settlement  of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights  was  aenexed,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed  for  many  yeus, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined,  than  in  iwy 
former  period  of  English  history. 

35.  While  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  peaoeably  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  English  people,  some  of  the  Highland  clans  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  testified  their  adherence  to 
the  late  king  by  takmg  up  arms  in  his  favor.  The  former  gained  tiie 
battle  of  Killiecrankie*  in  the  summer  of  1689;  but  the  death  of 
their  leader,  the  viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  In  the  meantime  Louis 
XI Y.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and 

1.  KUlieerankU  to  a  oelebniad  |mw8,  tuUf  a  mile  in  laogth,  tiiroagh  the  Gnunptan  hQto  In 
ScoUand,  la  Uie  county  of  Perth,  sixtgr  mllea  northweet  ftom  Bdinbwgh.  In  the  batUe  ef  IStt, 
fought  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  pam,  lladrnj  commauled  the  i«Tolatiouai7  flfirom, 
and  the  Ikmou  Graham  of  OaTeihoine,  YlMSOont  Dundee,  the  troopt  of  iamet  IL    {Mtf 

No.  XVI.) 
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ftiniMiwI  Un  iMk  %  fcvt)  utA  wUtfh,  in  Aa  spf  ing  of  1089,  JsmBs 
IflsM  m  Indand,  whera  ft  bl<Nidy  w«r  raged  vntii  the  autnmn  of 
1091,  irkm  the  whole  eeimtry  was  agun  sabjeofted  to  the  power  of 
Bngiiiid.  The  eowM  taken  by  the  French  monaroh  led  to  a  deda- 
ntion  of  war  againat  Firaiiee  in  May  1680.  The  war  thns  com* 
menoed  inTolved,  m  Us  progresB,  most  of  the  eontinental  powers, 
aearty  aD  of  whoeh  were  united  in  a  eon&deraoy  with  William  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  putting  a  atop  to  the  eneroachnients  of  Louis.  An 
aeooont  of  ibis  war  will  be  more  prop^ly  giTon  in  connection  with 
4e  history  of  Franee,  which  oonntry,  under  the  influence  of  ^ 
genns  and  amhttioQ  of  Louis  XIY.,  acquires,  b  the  latter  part  of 
the  sefCBteeBth  century,  a  oommanding  importance  in  the  history  of 
Boiope.  Bang  William  died  in  the  spring  of  1702,  having  retained, 
until  his  death,  the  chief  direction  of  the  afiairs  of  Holland,  under 
tlietitleofstadtholder;  thus  presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  mon- 
Moby  and  a  zepiuUic  at  the  same  time  gOTsmed  by  the  same  indiTidual. 

ni.  Fkeroh  HtsTonT: — ^Waks  op  Loins  XTV. — 1.  During  the 
admoMstration  of  Oardmal  Kichelieu,  (1624—42,)  the 
aUe  minister  of  the  feeble  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  tration  or 
nded  with  a  rod  of  iron.     "  He  made,"  says  Montes-    cardinal 
queu,  "  his  soTcreign  play  the  second  part  in  the  mon-   "*'■■"■"■ 
arehy,  and  the  first  in  Europe ;  he  degraded  the  king,  but  he  rendered 
the  lelgn  illustrious."    He  humbled  the  nobility,  the  Haguenots,  and 
the  house  of  Austria ;  but  he  also  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  promoted  commerce,  which  had  been  mined  by  two  centuries  of 
doBes^  war.     He  l&eed  France  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  but  he  es- 
tablished in  its  place  a  pure  despotism.     No  minister  was  oyer  more 
sueeeailal  in  carrying  out  his  plans  than  Richelieu ;  but  his  successes 
were  bought  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue ;  and  as  a  man  he  merits 
eseofation.     He  died  in  Beoember  1642,  and  Louis  survived  him  but 
a  ten  months,  leaving,  as  his  successor,  his  son  Louis,  then  a  child 
ef  only  six  years  of  age. 

2.  Daring  the  minorify  of  Louis  XIY.,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an 
Italian,  ruled  the  kingdom  as  prime  minister,  under  the  ^^  kazakin's 
ngeney  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.     Under     adminib- 
Hazarin  was  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which     "^^^o^- 
tenunated  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  dxiring  the  early  part  of  his 
slministration  occurred  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,^  in  which  the 

1  **  War  of  Ite  A-ra^s"— to  eiUed  beoavM  fhe  flnt  outbreak  in  PMis  wm  oommeneed  by 
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mAgistsTftoy  df  Pttis,  BUj^orted  lijr  the  (HtOMOBy  roie  agai&fll  the  «ri>i- 
trary  powers  of  the  govenuaeot^  aod  proiaalgated  a  plim  for  the  vef- 
ormfttiou  of  abaaes ;  but  when  the  yonog  nobility  affeofted  to  alfet 
and  adopt  its  principles,  they  perverted  the  oanae  of  freedom  to  their 
own  selfish  interests ;  and  the  Tain  straggle  for  oonstitational  liberty 
degenerated  into  the  most  ridiculous  of  rebeUioas. 

3.  Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  terminated  the 
^^  Thirty  years'  war"  among  the  parties  originally  engaged  in  it^« 
yet  Franoe  and  Spain  still  continued  the  contest  in  which  tiiey  ImkI 
at  first  only  a  secondary  share.  The  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fromtky 
occurring  at  this  time,  greatly  favored  the  Spaniards,  who  rooovsfed, 
principally  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries,  many  places  wkieh 
they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French ;  and  by  means  of  the  great 
military  talents  of  Ccmde,  a  French  general  who  had  been  exiled 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  who  now  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  latter  hoped  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  iasae. 
The  French,  however,  found  in  marshal  Turenne  a  genial  who  was 
more  than  a  rival  for  Cond6  :  he  defeated  the  latter  in  the  siege  of 
Arras,^  and  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat,  but  was  himtelf 
compelled  to  abandon  Yalenciennes.'  At  this  time  Masarin,  hf 
flattering  the  passions  of  Cromwell,  induced  England  to  take  part  in 
the  contest :  six  thousand  English  joined  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders;' and  Dunkirk,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  was  given  to  Engbnd, 
according  to  treaty,  as  a  reward  for  her  assistance. 

4.  But  France,  though  victorious,  was  anxious  for  peace,  as  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  disorder,  and  the  death  of  Cromwell 
had  rendered  the  alliance  with  England  of  little  benefit;  while 

troops  of  urchtnt  with  their  $Ungs^frondB  being  the  French  word  for  ^  a  sling.**  In  derirfon 
die  ioMiigenla  were  flrat  ealled  fnmdemrtj  or  ^  aliagers,*'— an  iiiiinii«tloB  that  thdr  fbree  «■ 
trifling,  and  their  aim  merely  mlsohief. 

1.  ^rras  is  a  city  of  northern  France,  in  the  former  province  of  Artois,  thirtj'-threc  mllei 
aonthemit  from  Agineoim.  Solieqyiem,  of  infttmons  memory,  and  Damtens,  the  awiaiiH  ef 
Lools  XVf  were  natives  of  Avras. 

3.  Valenciennes  is  a  town  of  north-eastern  France^  on  the  Scheldt,  (skelt),  near  the  Belgian 
frontier.    (JITap  No.  XV.) 

3.  In  H63  Charlea  the  Bold  eslihllibed  the  county  of  fUnigrt^  whieh  ezieaded  from  the 
straits  of  Dover  nearly  to  the  mouths  of  the  ScheldL  At  diflSsrent  times  Fhmders  fbU  uodar 
the  dominion  of  Bar'gimdy,  Spain,  dec.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry  H 
was  divided  into  Fk«nch,  Austfian,  and  natch  Handera.  French  Flaoders  oomprlaed  theFlnBdh 
province  of  that  name.  (See  Map  No.  XIII.)  Adjoining  this  territory,  on  the  east,  was  Aw- 
trian  Flanders ;  and  adjoining  the  latter,  on  the  east,  was  Dutch  Flanders.  Dutch  and  AttsMaa 
Flanden  are  now  oomprlaed  in  East  and  West  Fkoden,  llie  two  north-wastem  proTtoeea  of 
Belgium  (see  Mop  No.  XV.,)  although  the  Dutch  portion  embraced  only  a  amall  part  of  Birt 
Flanden. 

a.  Sao  p.  314. 
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SftSski  M^IMed  in  w«r  with  the  NaiberlMndg  and  Portigftl,  gUdly 
aooeded  to  the  offers  of  reoonoiliaiion  with  her  niost  powerful  enemy. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa*  the  treaty,  usoally  known  as  the  treaty 
of  ihe  Pyrenees,  was  Gonduded,  (Nov.  1659,)  and  the  infatnated 
Maiia  Therasa,  eldest  dsngbter  of  Philip  of  Spain,  was  given  in 
marrisge  to  the  French  monaroh ;  although,  to  prevent  the  possible 
anion  of  two  sooh  powerful  kingdoms,  Louis  was  compelled  to  re- 
aooaee  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  either  for  himself  or  his  sue- 
MBSors.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Cond6  was  pardoned  and 
•gsin  received  into  &vor ;  the  limits  of  France  were  extended  on  the 
Elfish  Channel  to  Gravelines ;'  while  on  the  south-west  the  Pyrenees 
\  its  boundary,  hy  the  acquisition  of  Boussillon.*  Thus  France 
i  almost  its  present  form ;  its  subsequent  acquisitions  being 
VraBohe-Oomt6*  and  French  Flanders. 

5.  About  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Maiarin  died,  (March  1661,)  and  Louis,  summoning  his  council,  and  ex- 
fnamg  his  determination  to  take  the  government  whoUy 
into  his  own  hands,  strictly  commanded  the  chancellor,    j^ou^'xiv. 
nd  lecretaries  of  state,  to  sign  no  paper  hut  at  his  ez- 
pesi  bidding.     To  the  stem,  economical,  and  orderly  Colbert,  he  in- 
traited  the  management  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  a  brief  period  the 
pvdiase  of  Dunkirk  from  England,  the  establishment  of  numerous 
MufiMitures,  the  building  of  the  Louvre,*  the  Invalidee,*  and  the 

1.  TIm  BidM»a9a^  whloh  rlMt  in  the  Bpaniah  territory,  and  flUte  Into  the  Bay  of  Blacay,  roima, 
Jn  the  latter  port  of  its  coarse,  the  boondary  between  France  and  Spain.  A  short  distance 
fleu  its  uomii  It  forma  the  tmaU.Isle  of  the  Pheaaanta,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
waalailed  In  1SS9.  The  BMaaion  waa  the  scene  of  Important  operations  In  the  peninsular  war 
oTisia. 

9l  Ormwimn  is  a  small  town  twetre  mllea  east  from  Calais.    {Mwp  No.  XIIL) 

31  MmutUUm^^  provliiQe  of  Ftwiee  before  the  French  Bevolotioiii  waa  boonded  on  the  sooth 
and  east  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean.  Th»  counts  of  RoussiUon  governed  this  dis- 
Uetfor  a  leng  period.  The  Inst  ooimt  bequeathed  It  to  Alphonso  of  Aragon  in  117&  In  1403 
avaacndedtoUHiiaXLof  Fraacavbwtin  1403  it  was  restored  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  in 
liSi  was  IbaUy  surrendered  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.    {Map  No.  Xlll.) 

1  StwteU-ComUt  called  atoo  'U/fer  Bwr'gundiff  had  Burgundy  Proper,  or  Lower  Bor'- 
gmdy,  on  the  aouth  and  west.  Besanoon  waa  its  capltaL  In  the  division  of  the  States  of  Ihe 
snpsror  Maximilian,  ^muiioOona^  Ml  to  Spain ;  but  Loula  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1674,  and 
it  wss  ceded  to  France  by  the  pence  of  Nimeguen,  in  1678.    {Map  No.  XUI.) 

i»  TU  pnlaoe  of  the  X«iivr«,  one  of  the  finest  regal  structures  in  £urope,  has  not  been  the 
wsidwce  oT  a  FraBoh  numareh  since  the  minority  of  lionia  XV.,  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
■sSoaal  mmmm  and  picture  gallery.  The  pictures  are  deposited  on  the  first  floor  of  a  splendid 
Mis  of  Mooia  above  n  qoartsr  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  fluing  the  river. 

1  The  atd  if  bnMiMt  an'-va^eed)  is  a  hospital  intended  /or  the  support  of  disabled 
iAssn  nd  s6kttera  who  have  been  in  active  servioe  upwarda  of  thlr^  years.  It  ooven  a 
9iee  of  neiriy  sev«B  a«i«a»  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  national  inatttttttons  of  £urq(ie. 
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pdaee  of  TersaiHes,^  and  t^  eommenoeiiieAt  of  tlie  oaaid  of  Latigtie- 
doe,'  attested  the  miraoles  thtat  mere  eeonoiiij  can  work  in  inance. 

6.  Arousing  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  love  intrigaes,  Lottis 
now  hegan  to  awake  to  pro}eets  of  ambition.  The  spkndor  of  Us 
cotrt  daasded  the  nobility :  his  personal  qualities  wno  him  the  affisolion 
of  his  people :  he  breathedanew  spirit  into  the  admfaiislratioii ;  mid 
foreign  potentates,  like  fhe  pread  nobles  of  his  oonrt,  seemed  to 
qnail  bdTore  his  power.  He  repodiated  the  stipolatioiis  of  tfae 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  ground  that  the  dower  whieh  he  was 
to  reoeiye  with  his  wife  had  not  been  paid;  and  on  the  death  of  fals 
Iktherin-law,  Philip  lY.  of  Spain,  by  which  erent  the  eitmn  devdyed 
npon  a  sickly  infant,  by  a  second  marriage,  he  laid  immediate  elaila 
to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife, — alleging,  in  sof- 
port  of  the  claim,  an  ancient  oastom  of  the  province  of  Brabant^*  by 
whieh  females  of  a  first  marriage  were  to  inh^t  in  preferenoe  to  sons 
of  a  second.  The  French  monarch,  alter  securing  the  neutrality  of 
Austria,  poured  his  l^ons  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  with  grest 
rapidity  reduced  most  of  the  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Scheldt.  The 
captured  towns  were  immediately  fortified  by  the  celebrated  engteaer 
Yanban,  and  garrisoned  by  the  best  troops  of  France.    (16S7-d.) 

7.  These  successes  encouraged  Louis  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
another  quarter ;  and  Franche-0omt6,  a  part  of  the  old  Bar' gondii 
but  still  retmned  by  the  Spaniards,  was  oonquered  before  ^pais  wss 
aware  of  the  danger.  (Feb.  1668.)  The  Hollanders,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  French,  became  reconciled  to  Spun ;  and  a 
Triple  Alliance  was  formed  between  Holland,  Sweden,  and  EngLaad, 
three  Protestant  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  GathoUe 

].  Verniau  to  Bine  mUet  tonXtt^ett  from  Piuta.  Tte  ptkM  of  VtntUkmt  of  pfo4tt^oai 
fliie  tnd  magniflconee,  has  not  been  oeeapled  by  ttie  oourt  stnee  1780.  It  wai  muA  out  of  i«- 
pelr,  wben  Lonfs  Phtlfppe  tnmlbfnied  It  into  .what  wmjfte  oalledftttatlonni  maeom,  *n*flr*fi1 
to  Otiutrate  ttie  hlatoiy  of  Franoe^  and  to  exhibit  the  progPBM  of  the  eouatry  In  $tf»,  am^  and 
cirlllzation.    (^aji  No.  Xm.) 

f.  The  eanal  of  Lan^uedoe^  comraoDeliig  at  Oette,  fovrtaeB  miiea  aovUMreat  of  MnwtpiaHr, 
and  extendfaif  to  Tonloiue  on  the  Garonae^  a  diataaee  of  one  hnaiced  and  fw^H^ight  aiilaib 
tbUB  connects  the  Medlterraneon  and  the  AthuUle.    (Ifep  No.  XIQ.) 

3.  Brchantt  flnt  erected  Into  a  daohy  in  the  eeventh  centoiy,  indoded  the  Doteh  ptoringn  «r 
North  Brabant,  and  the  Belgie  proTincea  of  Sooth  Bnbant  and  Antwerp.  Havhag  paami^  by 
marriage,  Into  the  posaeaslon  of  the  boose  of  Bar*  gnndy,  it  allerwaida  d  esc— led  to  Obattea  V. 
In  the  seventeenth  oentofy  the  repnblle  of  Holland  took  poMeasion  of  the  noitfaam  peit,  (mum 
North  Brabant,)  which  was  thenee  called  DiOeh  Brabant,  whili  the  raaialBder  was  known  aa 
Au»tri»n  Brabant.  Both  repeatedly  lUI  Inlo  the  beads  of  the  Rreneh,  bat  in  IS15  war*  Ib> 
chided  lo  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Since  the  roTOlntloa  of  1810  North  Bmbaat  taa 
been  ineladed  In  HoBand,  and  the  other  pioTiaoBSy  or  AoitriaB  Wtilwat,  la  Beislam.  <JMv 
No.  XV.) 
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1m^^,  and  by  feitoriDg  Fivaoke-Oomtd,  wUob  he  baew  ecndd  at  wj 
I  MflOy  be  repuaed,  while  he  retoiaed  moil  of  hie  Fkmieh  eon- 
,  ooiMliided  the  tvettj  of  Aix^larGh^pelk,'  (1668,)  nhMx  meve. 
^  suflpeiided  the  ww  until  the  Trenrii  king  wae  better  pre|^ered  to 
cenry  it  on  with  SDoqeM. 

8.  The  0^et  obfeot  of  Lonie  wee  now  reTee^  egmet  HoUand, 
the  originatcnr  of  the  trqde  eUianee.  Enowisi^  the  profligate  habits 
of  Oharlee  II.,  he  parohaaed  with  readj  naney  the  alliaaee  of 
fia^^aad ;  be  aleo  boai^t  the  nemlrality  of  Sweden,  and  the  iiei^ 
boring  praioee  of  Oennaoy,  wUle.  in  the  meantime  he  ereated  a  naTj 
of  a  handled  Teesela,  boilt  five  naval  araenale,  and  iaereaeed  hie  enaj 
to  a  bandied  thoneand  meai. 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  bayonet,  so  terriUe  a  weapon  in  frensb 
hands,  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  mntket;  and  the  hnadred  thon- 
BHid  soldiers  who  oomposed  the  Frenoh  army,  armed  as  the  Freneh 
war^  ni^  well  sttilce  terror  into  the  mlers  of  Holland,  who  eooU 
laiae,  at  meat,  an  ana  j  of  only  thirty  thonaand  men. 

10.  In  theiprii^  of  1672  the  Freneh  amies,  avoiding  the  Spaaisb 
Nethsrlands,  passed  tfaroiii^  the  oonntry  betwixt  the  Mense  and  the 
Uuae,*  crossed  the  latter  river  in  June,  «id  rapidly  advaneed  to 
aitUn  a  few  leagues  of  Amsterdam,*  when  the  Dnteh,  by  openiag  the 
dykes,  let  HI  the  sea  and  saii«d  the  metropolis.  Bat  even  Amster- 
dam meditated  submission;  one  project  of  the  mhalntaats  being  to 
SBibark,  like  the  Athenians,  on  board  their  fleet,  sail  for  tfaeie  Sset 
Lidia  aettlements,  and  abandon  their  eonntry  to  the  modem  XeraMS 
who  bad  oome  to  destroy  their  liberties.  While  Amsterdam  was 
seonre  for  the  present  behind  its  rampart  of  waters»  and  ttte  French 
armies  were  wintering  triumphantly  in  the  conquered  provinees,  the 
envoys  of  the  Dutob  roused  Europe  against  the  ambition  of  Louis, 

L  .<fa4»C3MM<» (iHih Aihpti) to  tm  did  «d  w«4Nrili  eltjof  thaIta«riMiBMet,BW 

Ite  CMteni  oonaiieB  of  Belgium,  eigfa^  miles  east  of  Bnmelk.  It  mis  the  foTorite  rwidcooa 
of  OlMlettagne,  and  Ibr  some  time  tlie  capital  of  his  empire.  Two  celebrated  treaties  have 
btM- coMhifad  in  IMS  ei^;  tte  flrat,  Hay  M,  MH^  balweea  Tnnm  and  Spain;  and  the 
MBood,  Oet.  181b,  174^  between  the  diftereai  powers  engaged  In  tba  wan  of  the  Aostrlaa  suc- 
oMlaa.   Ben  oho  was  held  the  celebrated  congress  of  the  allied  powers  In  18 J 8.    {Map  No. 

xnr.) 

1  Ite  Meu$€  and  the  RAm$  ;-4ee  Jtf<v  No.  XV. 

a  Jhuterdam^  a  fiunons  maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Holland,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
T^ai  Inlet  of  am  oTthe  Zdydv Saa.  Selng  tttnalad  In  a  marA,  ito  bnlldingB  are  all  Ibundad 
oapOaaidilTett  ftom  Ibi^  to  flfty  feet  In  a  soO  oonabtias  of  attarlal  deporita,  peat,  oiay,  and 
iStf.  Ybe  Stata>Hoq8e,  a  magnillcent  bnlldlng  of  ftvestone,  is  erected  on  a  foundation  of 
tMrtaeo  ihiwmnd  six  fenndfod  and  Sfty-nlne  piles.  Namerons  canals  dirlde  the  city  into 
AoatalraiMlredlsbnds.    (Jr«7No.XV.) 
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PrinM  Willitm  c/S  Ortnge^  a  general  of  only  twenty-two  yean  of 
ige,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Repablie,  soon  saeeeeded  in  de- 
taehiBg  England  from  4lie  nnnatoral  aUianee  which  she  had  forrmedi 
with  her  ancient  enemy :  Spain  and  Austria,  awaking  to  their  interests, 
prepared  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  Dntoh ;  and  by  1674  nearly  all 
Europe  was  leagued  against  the  French  monarch. 

1 1.  Louis  was  now  obliged  to  abandon  Holland ;  but,  in  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  his  great  generals,  Oond^  and  Turenne,  turning 
upon  the  allied  armies,  for  a  while  kept  all  Europe  at  bay.  In  the 
following  year,  (1675,)  Turenne  walB  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  Germany ;  and  although  Louis  created  mx  new 
marshals,  the  whole  were  not  equal  to  the  one  he  had  lost.  Soon 
after,  Cond6  retired,  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity ;  and  with  the 
loss  of  her  great  generals  the  valor  of  France,  on  the  land,  for  a 
while  slumbered.  But  at  this  time  there  appeared  a  seaman  of 
talent  and  heroism,  named  Duquesne,  who,  being  sent  to  succor 
Messina,  which  had  revolted  against  Spain,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Be 
Buyter  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  within  sight  of  Mount  ^tna.  The 
Buteh  admiral  himself  was  among  the  slain.  In  the  second  battle, 
IB  1677,  Duquesne  almost  annihilated  the  Dutch  fleet  Under  a 
grateful  monarch  this  man  might  have  become  high  admiral  oif 
France ;  but  Louis  was  growing  bigoted  with  his  years,  and  his  fii^ith- 
ful  servant  was  reproached  for  being  a  Protestant.  '<  When  I  fou^t 
for  your  majesty,"  replied  the  blunt  sailor,  "I  never  thought  of 
what  mi^t  be  your  religion."  His  son,  driven  into  exile  for  ad- 
hering to  the  reformed  ^tfa,  carried  away  with  him  the  bones  of  his 
&^r,  determined  not  to  leave  them  in  an  ungrateful  country. 

12.  In  the  meantime  conferences  took  place  at  Nimeguen:  the 
aOies  wished  peace ;  and  France  and  Holland,  the  original  parties  in 
the  war,  were  equally  exhausted.  At  length,  in  August  1678,  tiie 
treaty  was  signed,  Louis  retaining  most  of  his  conquests  m  the  Spanish 
Netherlands, — all  French  Flanders  in  fact,  as  well  as  Franche-Comte. 
Spain,  from  whom  these  possessions  were  obtained,  assented  to  ^ 
treaty ;  for  the  imbecile  monarch  of  that  country  knew  not  what 
towns  belonged  to  him,  nor  where  was  the  frontier  line  of  what  he 
still  retained  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  <<  Here  may  be  seen/' 
says  Voltaire,  *^  how  little  do  events  correspond  to  projects.  Hol- 
land, against  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  and  which  had 
nearly  peridlied,  lost  nothing,  nay,  even  gained  a  barrier ;  while  the 
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odm  poirin,  ihat  liad  armed  to  defend  and  gaaranteo  her  indepen- 
dent, all  loet  something.'* 

13.  The  years  whioh  followed  the  peace  of  Nimegaen  were  the 
most  proq>eroTi8  for  Franoe ;  and  formed  the  zenith  of  the  reign  of 
Looia  XIY.  All  Bnrope  had  been  armed  against  him,  and  success 
had  more  or  leas  crowned  all  his  enterprises.  He  assumed  to  him- 
alf  the  title  of  Ghreat ;  and  one  of  his  dukes  eyen  kept  a  burning 
kup  before  the  statue  of  the  monarch,  as  before  an  altar ;  the  least 
insQlt  olEnred  by  foreign  conrts  to  his  representatives,  or  neglect  of 
etiquette,  was  sure  to  bring  down  signal  vengeance.  In  the  years 
1682  and  1683  Algiers  was  bombarded,  then  a  new  mode  of  warfare : 
in  1684  Genoa  experienced  the  same  fate  because  it  refused  to  allow 
ike  F^neh  monarch  to  establish  a  depot  within  its  territory.  Even 
the  pope  was  humbled  before  the  ^'  Grand  Monarch ;''  some  of  the 
(3erman  princes  were  expelled  from  their  territories ;  and  in  time 
of  peace  Freneh  manrauding  parties  devastated  the  Spanish  provinces. 
Lanui  increased  his  navy  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign  his  armies  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  But  the  greatest  glories  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  were  those  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.  Men  of 
letters  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
iMad  ci  the  French  nation ;  and  the  familiar  names  of  Moli^re,  Ra- 
«iae,  Boileso,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  F6n6lon,  adorned 
Ae  age  of  Louis,  and  shed  on  the  land  the  brightness  of  their  fame. 
In  the  next  century  the  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  success- 
ors, determined  the  fiite  of  the  great  monarchy  which  Louis  had  built 
up. 

14.  The  queen  of  France  being  dead,  towards  the  year  1685  Louis 
secretly  married  Madame  Scarron,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
eomio  writer,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  Madame  De  Main- 
toaon.  This  woman,  who  had  been  educated  a  Calvinist,  and  had 
abjured  her  religion,  would  have  made  all  Protestants  do  the  same ; 
aad  it  was  chiefly  l^rough  her  influence,  and  that  of  the  royal  con- 
fessor La  Chaise,  that  the  king,  naturally  bigoted,  became  a  bitter 
psnecator  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  In  1685  he  revoked  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  which  had  given  tolerance  to  all  religions,  forbade  all  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom; 
vitlun  fifteen  days,  all  Protestant  ecclesiastics  who  would  not  recant 
Afterwards  he  dosed  the  ports  against  the  fiogitives,  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys those  who  attempted  to  escape,  and  confiscated  their  property. 
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FnuQce  lost  by  thase  oniel  meapures  tM  liviidved  Ihoiwiiiil  wiim 
say  five  hundred  thousand — of  her  best  sobjeote;  and  ibe  bigvtaj 
of  Louis  gave  a  greater  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  liia  king- 
dom than  the  unlimited  expenses  of  his  pride  aad  amUtion. 

15.  The  cruelties  of  Louis  to  the  Protertania  roused  the  hsMte 
of  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Eo^lish,  against  himy  and  aecekratei  » 
general  war.  In  1686  a  league  was  formed  at  Aag^inug  by  all  tlw 
German  princes  to  restrain  the  enoroacbmentit^  Louis:  SaUud 
joined  it, — Spain  also,  excited  by  jealousy  of  a  domineering  neighbor; 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterwards  gsined;  and  tke 
revolution  of  1688,  by  which  William  of  Holland  asoendad  tba 
throne  of  England,  placed  the  latter  oountry  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy.  But  Louis  was  not  daunted  by  the  power  <^  tha 
league  :  anticipating  his  enemies,  he  was  first  in  the  field,  sending  aia 
army  against  Germany  in  1688,  which  ravaged  the  Palatinate'  wilk 
fire  and  sword.  He  also  sent  an  army  into  Ela^ders,  one  into  Italy, 
and  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  whik  at  the  sanse 
time  he  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  aid  James  II.  ia  ve» 
oovering  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  After  the  first  campaign,  in  which  Louis  profited  littloylMl 
gave  the  command  of  his  armies  to  new  generals  of  ap^Hroved  taknly 
and  instantly  the  fortune  of  the  war  changed  In  1690  Savoy  wae 
overrun  by  the  French  marshal  Catinat,  and  Flaciders  by  mnriThe} 
Luxembourg:  the  combined  squadrons  of  Eagjland  and  HoUaad 
were  defeat^  by  the  French  admiral  TourviUe,  off  Beacdiy  Head;* 
and  a  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  England  In  1692  the  foi^ 
tress  of  Namur'  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  William  and  the  allies  to  relieve  it ;  but  during  the  progsosB  of  the 
siege  the  French  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  naval  battle  off  Cafe 
La  Hogue  \*  a  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts,  and  marks 
the  era  of  England^s  dominion  over  the  seas. 

L  Ite  PaioHnaU,  by  which  is  genendly  understood  the  Lower  Palatinate,  or  Plil&tiiiate  of 
the  Rbloe,  wm  a  oonnliy  of  Clernuuiy,  on  both  aides  of  the  Bhtacs  embradog  abonU  aJiti^tB 
hundred  square  miles,  and  now  divided  among  Prosria,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse  Danoatwll 
Kassau,  &€.  That  part  of  it  west  of  the  Rhine,  and  belonging  to  Bavaria,  Is  still  called  *"Ihe 
Palaiiiiate.**  11»e  U|qi«r  Palatinate^  embracing  a  aomewhat  larger  torritoiy,  waa  la  Bsvntia, 
and  bordered  on  Bohemia.    Ambeig  was  its  capital.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

f.  Beaeky  Head  Is  a  bold  promontory  on  the  southern  coast  of  Eugland,  eighteen  mOes 
80«tiHi*ealftomIlMtii«a.    (Maj^Vo.X7L} 

3.  JiTamur  is  a  stroogly-forUfied  town  of  Belgiom,  at  the  JuoeOon  of  Ihe  Samhra  and  llewni 
thf rty-flve  miles  south-east  Jh>m  Brussels.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

4.  Gape  X«  Hagma  la  u,  promlMnl  headland  of  Pmnce,  on  (he  Bngtiah  ChaoDel,  atxtaen 
miles  north-west  of  (nierhanvi   (JT^  No^  XIU.) 
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17.  Tto  eimpaigii  of  1698  mm  fortonate  for  the  Frenoh,  wlio 
g»iB^J  the  bloody  bfttile  of  Nerwinden*  oyer  king  William — defeated 
the  dake  of  Saroy  in  a  general  aotion  at  Marseilles — made  progress 
af^inst  tlie  Spaniards  in  Catalonia — and  gained  some  advantages 
al  ssa.  Bat  witet  this  year  Loois  no  longer  visited  his  armies  in 
psnoB ;  and  saeeeeding  campaigns  became  less  frnitfdl  of  important 
and  decisive  results.  France  had  been  ezhaosted  by  the  enormous 
eiflrtions  of  her  monarch,  and  all  parties  were  anxious  to  terminate 
a  imr  in  which  mnch  blood  had  been  shed,  much  treasore  expended, 
and  no  permanent  aotjaisitions  made.  Oonferenoes  for  peace  com- 
meaeed  in  1696 ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1697  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  several  powers  assembled  at  Ryswick,'  a  small  town  in  Hol- 
land. In  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  September,  England  gained 
only  the  recognition  of  the  monarch  of  her  choice ;  while  the  French 
kng's  remmciation  of  the  Spanish  succession,  whioh  had  been  one 
ii^iortant  object  of  the  war,  was  not  even  mentioned.  Although 
in  the  treaty  Louis  appeared  to  make  concessions,  yet  he  kept  the 
new  fr^tier  that  he  had  chosen  in  Flanders,  whilst  the  possession  of 
StaWg*  extended  the  French  limits  to  the  Rhine.  Louis  had 
[  ike  most  powerftil  European  league ;  and  although  the  com- 
\  of  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  country  exhausted  of 
outt  and  money,  while  a  dreadful  fkmine  was  ravaging  what  war  had 
ifMffed,  yet  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  France  still  pre- 
aened,  over  surrounding  nations,  the  ascendency  that  Richelieu  had 
plamnd,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  had  proudly  won. 

IT.  OoTKHPOKAAT  HiffTORT. — 1.  Besidcs  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  tiie  countries  connected  with  them  in  wars  and  alliances, 
the  eiriotly  universal  history  of  this  period  embraces  a  range  more 
eitflBded  than  that  of  any  previous  century.  On  the  continent  the 
histories  of  the  leading  powers  become  more  and  more  intermingled; 


L  JftrminJgm  to  >iiB>n  village  of  lk>lgiqll^»^w^^tt^rty.ttwe^Ul■^o^ltl>■<Mtl>rDM  1 

a  Bjftwtek  to  a  amall  town  In  the  weat  of  Holland,  two  mllea  aooth-eaat  ftom  Hague,  and 

at%#r»a0ii(lHveallhim  Amatofdam.   The  peaee  of  Ryawiek  termhiated  what  to  known  in 

Amflftem  htotoiyaa  ««Klng  WllllBm*a  War,*«-a  war  between  the  Franok  and  the  BagUab 

I  colonlei,  attended  with  namerone  Inroada  of  the  Indiana,  who  were  In  alliance  with 

(JVi^Ne^XV.) 

t  mnHur^U  an  aadeni  fortUtod  dty  on  the  weat  bank  of  Ute  Bhtne,  tai  ttie  fbmer  pror- 
toaaarAtonee.  It  to  larlnetpaUy  no«ad  for  Ita  eamednl,  aald  to  teve  been  origlnally  ftranded 
lyCtoftaiinSOl  The  modem  boUdiag^  however,  waa  begun  ta  MIS,  baiiiotflnMhedtlU  Che 
Meamb  eentory.  Ito  aplra  ranehea  to  the  extmotfdlnafsr  heIgM  of  fow  bndfed  and  flfxtj-elx 
aat-ebont  aercD  foel  higher  than  St.  Peter*a  In  Rooe,  and  abovt  Are  foal  higher  than  the 
VMtnimmldolCbeopa.    (JIA^  Noe.  XIU.  and  XVII.) 

25 
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the  Northern  States  are  seen  growing  in  importance,  and  beginnkg 
to  take  part  in  European  politics ;  while,  abroad,  colonies  are  planted, 
that  are  soon  to  assume  the  rank  of  independent  and  powerful  nations. 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Reformation  that  the  three  Scandi- 

nayian  States,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  came  into 

X.  DXiniARK,  "^ 

BWBDBir,     contact  with  the  Southern  nations  of  Ohristendom,  nor 
^^       until  the  commencement  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War," 

NOiWAT 

in  the  early  part  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  that  they 
took  any  aotive  part  in  the  concerns  of  their  southern  neighbors, 
when,  under  the  conduct  of  the  heroic  Gustayus  Adolphus,  Sweden 
and  her  allies  warred  so  manfully  in  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
Under  Gustavus,  the  glory  and  power  of  Sweden  attained  their 
greatest  height;  and  although  the  successes  of  the  Swedish  arms 
continued  under  Christina,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XI.,  Swedish 
history  offers  little  farther  that  is  interesting  to  the  general  studftnt 
until  the  accisssion  of  Charles  XII.  in  1697,  the  extraordinary 
events  of  whose  career  belong  to  the  next  century. 

3.  The  history  of  Poland,  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  can- 

tury,  is  of  less  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of 
Sweden,  being  filled  with  accounts  of  unimportant  do* 


mestic  contentions  among  the  nobility,  and  of  foreign  wars 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  €bm 
lowest  state  of  degradation,  were  slaves,  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
term,  and  not  supposed  to  have  any  legal  existence.  The  greateal 
of  the  monarchs  of  Poland  was  John  Sobieski,  elected  to  the  throne 
in  1674,  the  fame  of  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  threw  a  transient 
splendor  on  the  waning  deStmies  of  his  ill-fated  country.  His  first 
great  achievement  was  the  victory  of  Kotsim,*  gained,  with  a  oon* 
paratively  small  force,  over  an  army  of  eighty  liiousand  Mussulinen, 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  leaving  forty  thoa* 
sand  of  the  enemy  dead  in  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  (Nov.  1673.) 
All  Europe  was  electrified  with  this  extraordinary  triumph,  the  great- 
est that  had  been  won  for  three  centuries  over  the  infidels. 

4.  Other  victories  of  the  Polish  hero,  scarcely  less  important,  are 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Poland ;  but  what  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  John  Sobieski  is  the  deliverance  of  Vienna'  in  1683.     A 

1.  Kotxim  U  now  an  important  fortraw  of  toiith-wwtani  BusBk,  ■Itnatod  on  the  right  budc 
of  the  Dnietler,  in  the  prorfnce  of  Beitanbla.  Ite  Turks  ttroiglj-fortifled  it  Id  I718»  but  It 
WM  socoenively  taken  by  the  EuMlana  in  1730, 17M,  and  1788.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Fiamoj  the  capital  of  the  Aoatrlan  empire,  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  thrac 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  south-east  ttom  Berlin,  and  eight  hwdrod  miles  north-weft  ] 
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ravoft  of  the  HungarSans  from  the  dominion  of  AuBtria,  and  an  alli- 
aaoe  ft>rmed  between  them  and  the  Turks,  had  brought  an  army  of' 
nearfy  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Austrian  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  its  citizens,  and  a  garrison  of  little  more 
than  eleven  thousand  men.  After  an  active  mege  of  more  than  two 
BMnthfl,  Vienna  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  mean- 
time tlie  Austrian  emperor,  who  had  left  his  capital  to  make  what 
defence  H  could  against  the  immense  hosts  of  Turks  that  poured 
down  upon  it>  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Polish  king ;  and  Sobieski 
was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but 
rMolute  army  of  eighteen  thousand,  veterans.  The  combined  Polish 
and  AnsUrian  forces,  when  all  assembled,  amounted  to  only  seventy 
Uuraiaad  men,  whom  the  Turks  outnumbered  more  than  three  to 
one ;  but  Sobieski,  whose  name  alone  was  a  terror  to  the  infidels, 
was  at  onee  the  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  of  the  Christian  host. 

5.  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1683,  was  the  important  day 
thil  was  to  decide  whether  the  Turkish  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  to 
wave  on  the  turrets  of  Vienna.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Sobieski  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  the  plain  fronting  the  Mussul- 
mm  esaup,  and  ordering  the  advance,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  '^  Not  to 
Mf  0  Lord,  but  to  thee  be  the  glory.''  Whole  bands  of  Tartar 
tooops  broke  and  fled  when  they  heard  the  name  of  the  Polish  hero 
N|)eated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Ottoman  lines.  At  the 
■me  BKnnent  an  eolipse  of  the  moon  added  to  the  consternation  of 
the  superstitious  Moslems,  who  beheld  with  dread  the  crescent 
waning  in  the  heavens.  With  a  furious  charge  the  Polish  infantry 
seized  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  grand  Vizier's  position, 
when  Kwa  Mnstapha,  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
fell  St  onoe  from  the  heights  of  confidence  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
Ohttge  upon  charge  was  rapidly  hurled  upon  the  already  wavering 
Moslems,  whose  rout  soon  became  general.  In  vain  the  vizier  tried 
(0  rally  the  broken  hosts.     <<  Can  you  not  aid  me !"  said  he  to  the 


Popnlalloii  about  three  haodred  waA  soTenfy  thovMnd.  Tn  Roman  history 
Vienna  ti  known  as  FindakoM,  (see  M*p  No.  VKI.,)  and  Is  remarkable  as  being  the  plaee 
ilMre  Haxcus  Anrelins  died.  After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  margraTcs  or  dukes  held  Vienna 
tUfhe  nMdle  of  the  thlrteeoCh  eentary,  soon  after  vhieh  it  came  Into  the  possession  of  the 
boose  of  Hapsbnig.  In  1484  it  was  taken  by  the  Hungarians,  whose  king,  Matthias,  made  it 
Ae  seat  of  hia  court  Since  the  time  of  Maximilian  it  has  been  the  nsnal  residence  of  the 
■iMakea  of  Ausirfa,  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Atwnt  two  miles  fh>m  the  dty  is 
Stihtalmiaii,  tlw  fkroitte  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  It  was  twice  occupied  by  Napo- 
toou:  the  traaty  of  S6h6atnruaii  was  ilgned  In  it  in  I80S,  and  here  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  son 
ofKapolcon,  died  in  1832.    (Map  So,  XVll.) 
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Cham  of  tho  TarUra^  wJbo  paowd  him  amoiig  tbefb^tiVM.  *^l  ksov 
tbe  king  of  Poland,"  was  the  reply ;  <<  and  I  tell  yoa,  that  with  mub 
aa  enemy  we  have  no  safety  hut  ia  fli^t  Look  at  the  iskj ;  Me  if 
God  is  not  againat  na.'' 

6.  So  sudden  and  general  waa  the  panic  amoiig  tfie  Tnrk%  tliat  at 
six  o'clock  Sobieski  entered  the  camp  where  a  hundred  and  tiRmtj 
thousand  tents  were  still  found  standing ,'  the  imiumeraUe  multitude 
of  the  Oriental  had  disappeared ;  but  their  spoihis  their  boms^ 
their  eamels,  their  splendor,  loaded  the  gromod.  The  caoae  of  Ohris- 
tiaail^ — of  oiTilixation — ^had  preyailed;  the  ware  of  Muandmaa 
power  had  retired,  never  to  return.  But  Sobieski  reoeifed  Utde 
thanks  from  a  jealous  monareh  for  resouing  him  and  hia  ooanftiy 
from  irretrievable  ruin ;  and  Poland — unhappy  Poland  I  had  saved 
a  serpent  from  death,  which  af^ward  turned  aad  stung  her  for  tke 
kindness.  Sobieski  died  in  1696,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruia  that  was 
Cut  overwhelming  his  oountry  through  tho  dissenaioiis  aad  obmors 
of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  just  in  time  to  save  his  withered  lanrela 
from  being  torn  from  his  brow  by  the  rode  hand  of  rd>eUion«  WiA 
him  the  greatness  of  his  native  land  may  be  said  to  have  eadad. 

7.  RusHa^  at  the  commencement  of  tho  sttrenteenib  oeoikiury,  waa 
immersed  in  extreme  ignorance  and  barbarisA ;  and  al- 
though a  glimmering  of  light  dawned  upon  her  dmrmg 

the  reign  of  Alexis,  who  died  in  1677,  yet  tbe  grea4  epooh  in  the 
history  of  Russia  is  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Ghreat)  whose  gumB  £nt 
opened  to  its  people  the  advantages  of  civilisation.  In  1689,  this 
prince,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  becaPMi  mAe  moaaieh  of 
Sussia.  The  vigorous  development  of  his  mind  was  a  suljeet  of 
universal  wonder  and  admirati<m.  Full  of  energy  aad  aotivity,  be 
found  nothing  too  arduous  to  be  attempted,  aad  he  oommonoed  at 
once  the  vast  project  of  changing  the  whole  system  of  the  gofom- 
mient,  and  of  reforming  the  mannera  of  the  people.  Hia  first  e»^ 
tions  were  directed  to  the  remodelling  and  disciplining  of  the  amy, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  resources ;  and  from  the  model  of  a  small 
yacht  on  the  river  whicdi  runs  through  Mosoow,  he  oonstraeted  the 
first  Russian  navy.  In  1694  he  took  from  the  Turks  the  advan- 
tageoxu9  port  of  Azof,*  which  opened  to  his  sul^eets  the  conimaroe  of 

1.  The  tea  tf  Atof^  the  Pal%»  MaotU  of  the  andento,  *^^^™'»'!PV*^Mm  by  the  nuivw  rtntt  of 
Yenlcale,  (an.  OmimmiaM  i^M/mw,)  with  tbe  aortb-weiteni  aagle  of  tbe  MmIl  8m.  Ite 
poH  of  Azof  ia  at  tbe  moatb  of  tbe  Don,  at  the  oortbFeaatem  extramltar  of  tbe  aaa  of  AaoC 
Tbe  town,  anciently  called  T^aait,  and,  In  tbe  mUkUe  agei,  TImm,  onee  bail  m  estenilTetradai 
but  Is  now  (bflt  fldllng  Into  deeay. 
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the  Black  Sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  his  views,  and  he  com- 
menced a  system  of  internal  improvements,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject, by  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Dwina,*  the  Volga,'  and  the 
Don,  to  open  a  water  communication  between  the  Baltic,  Black,  and 
Caspian  Seas.  A  few  years  later  he  laid,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,*  a  city  which  he 
designed  to  be  the  emporium  of  Northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  his  dominions. 

8.  Being  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  natives  of  Western 
Europe  over  his  own  barbarous  subjects,  in  1697  he  sent  out  to  Italy, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  to  learn 
the  arts  of  those  countries,  particularly  ship-building  and  navigation; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  himself  left  his  dominions,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  procure  knowledge  by  his  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  visited  Amsterdam,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  com- 
mon carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  liv- 
ing like  the  other  workmen,  and  demandmg  the  same  pay ;  he  also 
went  to  England,  where  he  examined  the  principal  naval  arsenals;  and 
after  a  year's  absence  returned  home,  greatly  improved  in  mechanical 
science,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  artisans  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  aid  him  in  the  great  design  of  instructing  his  subjects  in  the  arts 
of  more  civilized  nations.  The  chief  political  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Ais  truly  great  man  belong  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

9.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Turkey ^  durbg  the  reign  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  cotemporary  of  the  emperor  Charles 

v.,  had  become  the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  the  confines  of  Austria  on  the  west,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Eaphrates  on  the  east,  and  extending  over  Egypt  on  the 
south.  Otlier  able  prmces,  who  succeeded  Solyman,  with  Mussul- 
man pride  held  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn,  and  the  Ottoman 
arms  continued  to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Chriaten* 
dom  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  1683, 
the  famous  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  totally  defeated  the  army  em- 

L  ne  Dwina  bere  meottooed  riws  noar  the  souroeA  of  Ui«  Volga,  and  omj»U6A  into  tba  Qnlf 
of  fiigB,  iB  the  Baltic,  nine  milee  below  Riga.  Aootber  river  of  the  aame  same  Ihlls  liil»  the 
White  See,  thirty-five  miles  below  ArcbangeL 

SL  The  Volfo^  or  Wolga^  the  lacg«at  river  of  Europe,  has  its  8oaree»  in  central  Ruiala,  anil 
in  month  in  the  Oupian  Sea.  It  is  the  great  artery  of  Rua«ia,  and  the  grand  route  of  the  ii»- 
lemal  traflic  of  that  empire ;  but  it  is  said  that  its  waters  are  decreooiug  in  depth,  wa^  thai 
—mihiiwira  are  becoming  serious  obstacles  to  its  navigation. 

t,  81.  PeUnburg,  the  modem  capital  of  Rusefa,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  c'llles  of 
JSorope,  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Neva,  at  Its  entrance  Into  the  Giilf  of  Finland. 
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ployed  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  This  event  marks  the  era  of  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  powerful  league  formed  between 
Austria,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice,  followed  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  at  Vienna,  and  in  1687  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  and  dispossessed  of  the  greater  portion  of 
Southern  Greece.  In  1697,  while  this  war  continued,  they  sustained 
a  total  defeat  by  the  famous  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,' 
in  which  they  lost  thirty  thousand  men.  The  treaty  of  Carlowitz' 
in  1699,  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte ;»  Transylvania,' 
Sclavonia,*  and  Hungary,  being  preserved  to  the  emperor  of  Austria ; 
Podolia,*  with  other  portions  of  the  Ukraine,*  remainbg  in  the  pos- 
session of  Poland,  while  Eussia  retained  her  conquests  on  the  Black 
Sea.     Morea,  or  Southern  Greece,  was  ceded  to  Venice. 

10.  The  political  history  of  Italy ^  during  the  seventeenth  oentury, 
is  of  trifling  importance,  but  the  social  condition  of  its 
people  merits  a  passing  notice.  The  Eeformation  had 
destroyed  the  political  influence  of  the  pope,  who  was  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  sovereign  over  the  small  territory  embraced  in  the 
"  States  of  the  Church ;''  while  Spain,  mistress  of  the  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  its  two  large  and  beautifdl 
islands,  inflicted  upon  the  country  numerous  evOs  which  made  the 
people  at  once  poor  and  miserable.  The  efliects  of  Spanish  rule  are 
faithfully  characterized  by  a  Milanese  writer,  who  forcibly  depicts 
the  wretchedness  of  the  fertile  and  once  populous  valley  of  Lom- 
bardy.  "  The  Spaniards,^'  he  remarks,  ^'  possessed  central  Lombardj 
for  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  years.     They  found  in  its  chief  city 

1.  Zenta  Is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  TbeiBSi  a  northern  branch  of  the  Du- 
ube,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  sonth-eaat  fkom  Vienna.  (In  history  the  name  of  this  town 
Is  ^viottsly  spelled  Zenta,  Zentha,  Zeata,  and  Zeutha.)    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

8.  Cktrhwitt  is  a  town  of  Austrian  Sdavonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  tboat 
fifty  miles  south  of  Zenta.    (Jfop  No.  XVU.) 

3.  Transylvania  is  (he  most  eastern  province  of  tlie  Austrian  empire^  lying  cast  of  RongirT, 
and  north  of  the  Turkish  prorinoe  of  Wallachia.  It  is  divided  principally  among  three  dis- 
tinct races,— the  Magyar,  the  Sselder  or  BicuU,  and  the  Saxon.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  Sdavonia,  a  province  of  (he  Austrian  empire,  usually  regarded  as  forming  a  psrt  of  Hui- 
gary,  has  Hungaiy  on  the  north,  and  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  loatb. 
(Map  No.  XVII.) 

5.  PodoiiOy  now  a  province  of  south-western  Unssia,  lies  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Dniester.  It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  princes ;  but,  in  1560,  it  was  united  to  Potsad.  It 
has  belonged  to  Russia  since  1793.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

0.  Hie  Urkaine,  (a  word  dgnifying  **  tht  frontier,'")  was  an  extensive  country  In  the  south- 
eastern  part  of  Russian  Poland,  now  forming  the  Russian  provinces  of  Podolla,  Kiev,  Chsikow, 
and  Poltava.    Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  the  chief  town.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  Porto— the  Ottoman  court,  so  colled  from  the  gate  of  the  saltan's  palace  where  Jostles  is 
administered ;  as  the  Sublime  Porte.    L.  porta^  Fr.  porte,  **  a  door  or  gate.'* 


♦     — 
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three  hvndred  thousand  eoub :  they  left  in  it  scsrcelj  a  third  of  that 
number.  They  found  in  it  seventy  woollen  manufisujtories :  they  left 
in  it  no  more  than  five.  They  found  agriculture  skilful  and  flour- 
ishing :  before  the  province  was  wrested  from  them  they  had  passed 
laws  which  made  emigration  a  capital  crime.''  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  looked  upon  the  conquered  countries  as  es- 
tates calculated  to  fill  their  own  and  the  royal  coffers ;  and  not  only 
was  the  nation  drained  of  its  treasure,  but  of  its  blood  also.  The 
flower  of  the  people,  draughted  by  thousands  into  the  Spanish 
armies,  perished  in  the  wars  of  France,  Ghermany,  and  the  Netherlands. 

1 1.  But  numerous  as  were  the  evils  which  flowed  from  the  admin- 
istrative oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  light  when  compared 
with  the  fearful  corruption  in  morals  that  pervaded  the  whole  system 
of  society.  An  insidious  licentiousness,  under  the  garb  of  gallantry, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
kindled  into  frenzy  by  Castilian  fancies  about  knightly  honor,  but  no 
longer  ennobled  by  personal  courage,  or  manly  self-respect,  made 
Italy,  for  many  generations,  infamous  as  the  scene  of  poisonings  and 
assassinations.  Rismgs  and  revolutions  of  the  people  were  frequent ; 
daring  nearly  the  whole  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  coasts 
were  continually  infested  by  Turkish  and  Algerine  corsairs;  the 
flelds  were  ravaged ;  houses,  villages,  and  whole  towns  were  burned ; 
and  thousands  were  carried  away  into  slavery ;  while,  in  the  interior, 
robbers  wore  scarcely  less  destructive,  large  troops  of  whom  plun- 
dered, or  exacted  ransoms,  and  more  than  once  resisted  sucoessfdlly 
battalions  of  regular  soldiers.  Such  is  the  mournful  picture  pre- 
sented by  Italy,  the  land  of  Roman  greatness  and  renown,  during 
the  seventeenth  century. 

12.  The  principal  events,  to   which  we  have  not  already  al- 
luded, that  mark   the  history  of  the  Spanish  penin-         ^, 
sula  during  the  seventeenth  century,  are  the  expulsion     Spanish 
of  the   Moors,  the  revolt  of  Portugal,   and   the   ac-   ^*»"»*"'^- 
knowledgment  of  the   independence  of    Holland.     Twice  during 
tiie  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or  Moriscos,  had  risen  against 
their  Christian  masters ;   they  had  been  dispersed,  from  Granada, 
among  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  and  compelled,  against  their 
will,   to   receive   Christian   baptism.      Tranquillity  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  from  so  arbitrary  a  measure ;  and  the  Moriscos,  thirsting 
for  revenge,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  African  princes, 
whom  they  urged  to  invade  the  peninsula,  promising  to  rbe  on  the 
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first  signal  This  eiroumatanoe  beoomiog  Imown,  Ae  exptdsion  of  die 
whole  body  was  decreed,  aad  the  orael  mandate  was  carried  into 
ezeeation,  although  not  without  open  resistance  in  several  of  ^e 
prorinces.  (1610.)  In  all,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community  wove 
forcibly  driyen  from  their  hopes,  while  large  numbers^  by  making  a 
profession  of  Ohristianity,  were  permitted  to  remain.  This  was  a 
blow  no  less  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  than  the  revocatioB  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  was  to  a  sister  kingdom. 

13.  Portugal  had  been  united  to  Spain  in  1580,  partly  by  ooa- 
quest,  and  partly  in  acoordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  a  portion  of  its 
nobility ;  but  the  union  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  ike 
former  country.  Finding  themselves  ground  to  the  dust  by  intoler- 
able taxes  and  forced  loans,  their  complaints  disregarded,  their  per- 
sons insulted,  and  their  prosperity  at  an  end,  in  1640  they  organized  a 
general  revolt,  and  the  sway  of  Spain  over  Pcnrtugal  was  forever  broken, 
by  the  election,  to  the  throne,  of  the  duke  of  Braganza,'  with  the  tide 
of  John  lY.  To  complete  the  humiliation  of  Spain,  eight  years  later, 
in  the  treaty  of  Munster,'  she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ukr 
dependence  of  Holland,  after  having  maintained  against  her  a  war£ure 
of  eighty  years'  duration,  only  interrupted  by  a  brief  truce  of  twelve 
years  from  1609  to  1621 ;  and  even  during  this  period,  hostilities 
did  not  cease  in  tiie  Indies.  The  disasters  that  were  befalling  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Spain  were  fiist  overwhelming  that  proud  monarohj 
with  di^ace  and  ruin,  while  the  new  Republic  of  Holland  wa« 
taking  its  place,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  among  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  signed  the 
same  year,  1648,  secured  to  Holland  internal  tranquillity,  by  reoon- 
oiling  the  conflicting  interests  of  her  own  people,  and  guaranteeing 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,-— one  of  the  noble  aims 
and  results  of  Christian  civilization. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Asiatic  nations  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
^^        merits  but  little  notice.     During  this  period  a  series  ot 

jjuATLo     imbecile  tyrants  ruled  over  Persia.     Their  reigns  were 
NATIONS,     generally  peaceful,  but  the  higher  classes  were  enervated 

1.  Brof^Mut  in  a  town  at  the  noriJheasterB  extremity  of  Portugal.  la  1443  It  waa  erected 
into  a  duchy,  and  In  1046^  Jobn,  eighth  duke  of  Bniganza,  aacended  the  Poitagueie  thronf^ 
under  the  tlUe  of  John  IV.  His  deacendanta  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and 
have  alao  acquired  that  of  Brazil.  The  town  and  surrounding  distrtet  of  Braganaa  still  belons 
to  the  lcii«  of  Portugal  aa  the  duke  of  Bragania.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

2.  MuntUTy  a  town  of  Westphalia,  Is  ninety-flve  miles  north-east  fh>m  Alx-Ia-cbapeUe.  The 
treaty  of  Munster  was  a  part  of  that  of  Westphalia.  See  Weatphalia,  p.  300.  (Map  No.  XTII.) 
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by  luxiiiy,  and  the  mariial  spirit  of  the  people  suffered  so  mueh 
fiiuii  inaetioiD,  that  eiMrly  in  the  fallowing  century  the  A%han8,  a 
mrlike  people  on  the  eonfines  of  India,  inyaded  the  kingdom,  and 
plaoed  the  royal  diadem  on  the  head  of  their  chief  Mahmond.  In 
1644  an  important  reyolntion  wae  terminated  in  China,  by  whidi  the 
Maaohoos,  a  raoe  sprung  from  the  expelled  Mongols  and  the  eastern 
Tartars,  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  empire,  after  a  war  of 
tirenty-seyen  years'  duration.  Happily  for  the  country,  Shun^y, 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Manehoo-Tartar  dynasty,  showed  himself  a 
generous  and  enlightened  monarch;  and  his  son  and  sueoessor 
Kang-hy,  who  had  the  singular  fortune  to  reign  sixty  years,  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  that  ever  ruled  the  country, — ^the 
Chmese  historians  asoribing  to  him  almost  every  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  throne. 

15.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  Mogul 
empire  of  Asia,  having  northern  Hindostan  for  the  seat  of  its  central 
power,  and  the  Persian  dominions  for  its  western  limits,  gradually 
deelined  in  greatness  until,  in  1659,  the  famous  Aurungzebe  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne,  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  father.  Under  this 
prince,  who  ruled  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty,  establishing  Mo- 
hammedanism throughout  his  dominions  by  a  rigorous  persecution 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  extended  and  consolidated;  but  on  his  death,  in  1707,  it 
experienced  a  rapid  decline,  and  was  soon  broken  into  fragments. 

16.  The  seventeenth  century  marks  the  era  of  the  establishment 
of  the  principal  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  English    ^^^^  ^^^ 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  nial  ibtab- 
and  Afirica.     Near  the  close  of  the  preceding  century  the   "**"'*"^'"' 
Butch  had  founded  the  colony  of  Surinam*  in  South  America,  and 
in  1607  they  gained  a  footing  in  the  East  Indies  by  capturing,  from 
the  Portuguese,  the  Moluccas'  or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  continued 
to  hold  against  all  competitors.     A  few  years  later  they  founded 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York.     In  1619  they  founded  Batavia, 

L  AcriRttR,  or  natch  Gtiluft,  It  on  flie  nortli'^Mtern  ooMtof  Sooft  Amerloa,  h$,ring  Freneh 
Gaiau  oa  the  eut,  and  EogUah  Guiana  on  the  west. 

S.  The  Miflucemt,  of  whieh  Ambojrna  Is  the  prlndpal,  are  a  cluster  of  small  Islands  north 
er  Aostralla  or  New  Holland,  and  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  They  are  distinguished 
Mnitj  for  the  prDdacUon  of  sploes,  particularly  nutmegs  and  cIotcs.  When  in  1511  the  Por- 
tagnese  diseorered  these  islands^  the  Arabians  were  already  settled  there.  The  Portuguese  had 
ainwal  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  splee  trade  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whni  the  Dut^  took  the  isiands  from  them.  Slnee  1796  the  Moluccas  have  been  twice  ooi^ 
qoerad  by  the  AigHsh,  but  by  the  peace  of  Pisris  in  1815  they  were  restored  to  the  Dutch. 
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iu  the  island  of  Java; — about  the  jsame  time  they  wrested  the  Jap- 
anese trade  from  the  Portuguese.  In  1650  thqy  seized  and  colonised 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whioh  had  previously  been  claimed  by  the 
English,  and  six  years  later  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the 
i^land  of  Ceylon.*  The  Dutch  adopted,  in  their  colonial  regulations, 
a  more  exclusive  system  of  policy  than  other  nations ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  their  harsh  treatment  of  the  natives,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  final  ruin  of  their  empire  in  the  Indies. 

17.  The  numerous  colonies  founded  by  Spain  in  the  New  World 
during  the  previous  century  had  now  become  consolidated  into  one 
vast  empire,  embracing  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to- 
gether with  the  extensive  realms  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  over  whiok 
the  Spanish  monarch  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
immense  wealth  derived  from  these  possessions  excited  the  envy  and 
cupidity  of  all  Europe;  and  frequently,  during  the  wars  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  Spanish  fleets>  laden  with  the  gold  and  silver 
of  the  New  World,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Butch,  French,  or 
English  cruisers ;  while  bands  of  pirates,  or  Buccaneers,  who  had 
their  coverts  among  the  small  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  often 
plundered  the  coasts,  and  roamed  at  will,  the  terror  of  the  Spanish 


18.  The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  during  nearly  three  centuries,  are  exceedingly  meagre 
and  uninteresting,  treating  of  little  but  the  same  unvarying  rule  of 
arbitrary  and  avaricious  viceroys  or  governors,  of  commercial  re- 
strictions the  most  odious  and  oppressive,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an 
aboriginal  population,  the  most  abject  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

19.  The  French  colonization,  in  the  New  World,  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  embraces  only  the  founding  of  Quebec,  and  a  few 
other  feeble  settlements  in  the  Canadas ;  and,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  century,  the  landing  of  two  hundred  emigrants,  and  the  erectidn 
of  a  rude  fort,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  Nor  was  anything  important 
accomplished  by  the  French,  during  this  period,  in  the  newly  discov- 
ered regions  of  the  Old  World.  About  the  middle  of  the  centurj 
they  attempted  to  make  Madagascar^  one  of  their  colonies,  a  scheme 

1.  Cefflon  U  a  large  iBiaiid  belooglng  to  Great  Britain,  near  the  aoathem  extramitj  of  Htu- 
dostan.  The  cionomon  tree,  which  was  found  only  in  Ceylon  and  CocbiD.Cailna,  is  its  mo»t 
valuable  production.  Extensive  ruins  of  cities,  canals,  aqueducts,  bridges,  temples,  &c.,show 
that  Ceylon  was,  at  a  remote  period,  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatively  civilized  coualiy. 
AAer  Holland  had  been  erected  into  the  Botavlan  republic  in  1705,  the  English  took  jnnosnrion 
of  Ceylon,  and  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1803^  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them. 

S.  Madagutwr  is  a  large  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Afirica,  (h>m  which  U  ia  aepo- 
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uliieh  proyed  faUk  on  aooount  of  the  extreme  unhealthinesfr  of  the 
iolaDiL  In  1672  the  French  purchased  the  town  of  Pondioherry,* 
in  Hindostan,  from  its  native  sovereign,  and  establiished  there  a 
oolonj  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  bat  the  place  was 
several  times  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  until, 
finally,  it  was  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  is  now  the 
principal  French  settlement  on  the  Asiatic  continent. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  the  year 
1600  a  company  of  London  merchants,  known  as  the  London  East  India 
Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth,  giving  to  them  the 
exolufiive  right  of  trading  with  those  distant  countries.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  the  London  company  made  little  progress  in  ef- 
fecting settlements  in  the  Indies ;  and  at  the  dose  of  that  period,  a 
nnall  part  of  the  island  of  Java,'  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras,"  the 
island  of  Bombay,^  and  Fort  William  erected  at  Calcutta'  in  1699, 

rated  by  Mozambique  CSiaimel.  Soon  after  tbe  peace  of  1815  the  French  fonned  seTeral  small 
coIoolM  on  tbe  ea«tera  eoaat  of  (be  ialand ;  and  from  1818  to  188S  tbe  EngUali  misaionarieB  had 
lome  sQooeaa  In  oonverting  tbe  natiree ;  bat  since  the  latter  period  tbe  mlBaionariM  have  been 
fi>rbidden  to  approach  tbe  island,  and  Madagascar  may  now  be  reclconed  among  tbe  barl>arous 
eoonliies  of  eaatem  AMea. 

1.  Pmtdiekertj  is  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  eoutb-eastem  coast,  eighty  miles  sotttb-wcst 
from  Madras.  Population  about  flfty-flve  thousand.  Tbe  French  possessions  in  India,  com- 
prising Pondlcherry,  Chandemagore,  Karical  In  the  Camatic,  Mab6  in  Mallbar,  and  Vanaon  in 
Orim,  with  tbe  terrltoiy  attached  to  each,  haTe  a  total  popoUtion  of  aboot  one  hundred  and 
sixly-aix  thousand,  of  whom  one  thousand  are  whites. 

S.  Java  is  a  birge  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  south  of  Borneo,  belonging  principally  to 
the  Dulefa,  and  tbe  centM,  as  well  as  tbe  most  Taloable,  of  tbebr  possessions  In  tbe  Bast.  Ana, 
a  little  leas  than  that  of  the  State  of  New  Yorls.  Population  between  fl\ie  and  six  millions. 
Tbe  Portuguese  reached  Java  in  1511,  and  the  Dutch  in  1505.  The  latter  founded  Batayia  in 
161d.  In  1811  Java  was  taken  by  a  British  force,  and  held  till  IBIS,  when,  in  pursuance  of  tbe 
tveaty  of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 

3.  Madras  is  a  large  city  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Hindostan,  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand.  Madras  is 
badly  situated,  has  no  harbor,  and  is  almost  wholly  unapproachable  by  sea.  It  was  the  flnt 
acquisition  made  fn  India  by  the  British,  who  obtained  it  by  grant  from  the  n\9h  of  B^nagur, 
in  1639,  with  permission  to  erect  a  fort  there.  The  fort  was  besieged  in  1703  by  one  of  Aurung- 
lebe^  generals ;  and  in  1744  by  the  Freneb,  to  whom  It  surrendered  after  a  bombardment  of 
three  daya.  It  was  restored  to  tbe  English  at  tbe  peace  of  Alx-bkCaiapelle,  and  succeasABlly  sus- 
tained a  memorable  siege  by  tbe  French  under  Lally  in  1758-9 ;  since  which  it  bos  experienced  no 
boeHle  attack.  Madras  ia  tbe  capital  of  the  British  presidency  of  tbe  same  name,  which  embraces 
tbe  whole  of  South  Hindostan,  extending  about  Ave  hundred  miles  north  from  Cape  Comorin. 

4.  Bombay  is  built  on  an  Island  of  the  same  name,  on  tbe  western  coast  of  Hindostan,  ten 
hundrad  and  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Calcutta.  Population  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
niiiwnii  In  isao  Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  from  a  Hindoo  chief:  by  them  it 
WW  eeded  to  Cbarlee  II.,  In  1061,  as  part  of  queen  Catherine's  dowry;  and  in  1688  It  was 
liiiiMfliiiil.  by  tbe  king,  to  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  annaal  rent  of  ten  pounda  sterling. 
flooB  irfkar  It  realised  to  the  company  a  rerenne  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Bombny  Is 
the  Mpltal  of  tbe  presidenqr  of  the  same  name. 

9.  Calcutui,  tbe  capital  of  th*  British  donUaioM  In  the  Boat,  la  altaaied  on  the  eeatem  iUe 
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the  whole  inhabited  by  only  a  few  himdred  Bnropeans,  fbnoed  Hie 
extent  of  their  Bast  India  pofleeiaioas.  Stuii  was  the  feeUe  be- 
gixmbg,  and  slow  progress,  of  an  assoeialion  of  merchaiits  that  **  now 
roles  over  an  empire  containing  a  hundred  millions  of  sabjeota,  raises 
a  tribute  of  more  than  three  millions  anmnlly,  poesesMS  an  amy 
of  more  than  two  hundred  Hionsand  men,  has  prinoes  for  its  serranCs, 
and  emperors  pensioners  on  its  bomity.** 

21.  The  first  saooessfbl  attempt  at  Ameriean  oolonication  by  the 
English  was  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  in  Yirginia,  in  the  year 
1607.  This  was  followed  by  the  settlement  of  I^ymoath  in  New 
England,  in  1620,  by  a  band  of  Puritans,  who  had  resolved  to  seek, 
in  the  wilderness  of  America,  that  freedom  of  worship  whioh  ^eir 
native  country  denied  them.  During  the  same  century  the  En^iah 
formed  settlements  in  all  the  Atlantio  States  from  Maine  to  Oecvgia, 
the  ktter  only  excepted,  which  was  not  colonised  until  the  year 
1783 ;  the  Dutch,  who  had  settled  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York, 
were  conquered  by  the  English  in  1644 ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Swedes,  who  had  settled  Delaware,  and  had  subsequently  been  re- 
duced by  the  Dutch,  shared  the  fate  of  their  masters.  The  history 
of  the  British  American  colonies,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
marked  no  less  by  the  struggles  of  the  colonists  against  the  natural 
difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  by  the  Indian  wars  in  which  they 
were  ofben  involved,  than  by  their  noble  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  rule  of  the  mother  country.  The  early  colonists, 
those  of  New  England  especially,  had  left  their  homes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  an  asylum 
where  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  their  religious  faith  and  worship ; 
and  they  brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  that  spirit 
of  independence,  and  those  principles  of  freedom,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  American  liberty. 

22.  The  early  history  of  these  colonies  is  full  of  instruction  to  all, — 
in  its  lessons  of  patient  enduranoe,  and  unyielding  perseverance,  ex- 
alted heroism,  individual  piety,  and  public  virtue  ;  but  to  American 
citicens  it  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  those  principles  of  free  government  which  suc- 

of  the  river  Hoogly,  the  mott  weekero  am  of  the  Gengeti  abovt  one  hvMked  mUet  tnm  ita 
eatraiioe  Into  the  Bojr  of  BengeL  Heiideiit  popolatioii  about  two  hnadred  and  thirty  thoaaaad. 
The Enstlah  int  anade  a  Mtaeaiant  herein  ISM,  when  CUeatta waa  but  a  smaU  ^Umf,  la- 
habited  chfeiy  by  huabandmeii.  la  ITMa  Bei«tf  cMef  dlipoweated  the  logUah  of  thek  aellla. 
meat,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Colonel  aive  in  the  IbDowiB^  year»  iliiee  wM«h  it  haa  be«&  qaUOj 
I  by  the  Britiih,  and  liMa  to  its  pieMot  degree  ofiaiiKwlBiiee. 
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caedb^  time  has  perfected  to.  the  happiness  and  glory  of  our  country, 
and  the  adyancement  of  the  canse  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
In  a  work  of  general  history  like  the  present  we  cannot  hope  to  do 
Boeh  a  subject  justice ;  and  mstead  of  attempting  here  a  brief  and 
separate  oompend  of  our  early  annals,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
and  useful  io  refer  the  student  to  some  of  the  numerous  standard 
works  on  Ameroan  history  which  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  him, 
and  with  sOme  one  of  which  it  is  presumable  every  American  youth 
will  early  make  himself  familiar,  befons  he  enters  upon  the  study  of 
the  general  history  of  nations. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

•  THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  WAE  OP  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION,  AND  CLOSE  OF  THE 
REIGN  OP  LOUIS  XIV. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  Pride  and  ambition  of  Loata  XIV.  ETents  that  led  to  the  <<  war  of  Uie 
Spanlah  SoeceaaloD.**  Ekgland,  GBEMA.inr,  akd  Holla.nd,  dbclarb  vtar  aoaimst  Framcc, 
1702.— S.  Gausea  that  indnced  England  to  engage  in  the  war.  The  opposing  powers.  Death 
of  king  William.  Qaeen  Anne.— 3.  Opening  of  the  campaign  by  Auatria  and  England.  The 
French  generals.— 4.  The  ni.MPAiaN  or  1702.  Naval  eTenta.  [Cadiz.  Vigo  Bay.]  Events 
or  1703.— 5.  Eybnts  or  1704.  [Blenheim.  Gibraltar.]— 6.  Evbhts  or  1705  and  ]7(M.  French 
losses.  [RamiUies.  Mona.  Barcelona.  Madrid.]— 7.  Oyertores  of  peace.  Campaiom  or 
1707.  [Almanza.  Touion.]  Evairrs  or  1706.  [Oudenarde.  Broasels.]— 8.  Sofferinga  of  the 
French  in  the  year  1700.  Haughtiness  of  the  monarch.— 9.  Louis  in  vain  seeks  peace  with 
Holland.  Battle  of  Mslplaquet.  [Malplaqnet.]  Bacoesaes  of  Louis  in  Spain.  His  domcatio 
miafortnnes.— 10.  Death  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  Importance  of  that  event.  Decline  of  the 
war.— 11.  Tbbatt  or  Utrecht,  April  11th,  1713.  [Minorca.  Newfoondhind.  Hudaon^s  Bay 
territory.    St.  Christopher.    RadatadU   Lisle.   Alaaoe.]— 12.  Death  of  Louis  XIV.   Cha^eactbe 

OP  TBB  RBIOE  OP  LOUXS  XTV. 

n.  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  RUSSIA,  AND  CHARLES  XH.  OP  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  koeth  amd  bast  op  Eitrope  during  the  war  of  the  Spsmlah  succession.  Beginnbig 
of  the  reign  of  the  Russian  monarch.— 2.  Leading  object  with  the  Csar.  He  ta  induced  to  en>' 
gage  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  His  alUea.  [Uvonia.  Riga.]— 3.  Sweden.  Reported  character 
of  Chariea  Xn.  The  Swedish  council,  and  dedaratlona  of  Charies.  Change  in  the  king's 
character.— 4.  BBaiRNiiio  or  hostilitibb  aoainst  Swbdek,  in  the  year  1700.  [SleawldE. 
Holateln.  Narva.]  Charies  humbles  Denmark.  [Copenhagen.]— 5.  The  Polish  king.  Charles 
marches  against  Narva.— 6.  Signal  oBrBAT  or  thb  Russians  at  Narva.  Remaric  of  the 
Car.  Superstition  of  the  Russians.— 7.  The  course  pursued  by  Peter.  Resolution  of  Charies. 
—6.  VioTOaiBs  OP  Charles  ie  the  tbar  1702.  [Couriand.  Warsaw.  Cracow.]  The  Polish 
king  deposed.  [Pultusk.]  Charles  declines  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.— 9.  Increase  of  his  power 
and  influence.  [Borysthenes.]  His  views,  and  plans,  for  the  future.— 10.  Policy,  and  gradual 
aucoeeaea,  of  the  Csar.  [Neva.  Ingrla.]— 11.  March  or  CHARLsa  into  Russia,  1707-& 
[Smolenako.]— 12.  Paaaage  of  the  Desna.  [Deena.]  Misfbrtunea  of  Chariea.— 13.  Situation  of 
the  Swedlah  army  in  the  winter  of  1708-0.  Advance  of  Chariea  tn  the  Spring.  [Pultowa.] — 14. 
Siege  and  Battle  or  Pultowa.  Escape  of  Charles.  [Bender.  Campbel]*s  description  of  the 
cataatrophe  at  Pultowa.]- 15.  Important  oflbcta  of  the  battle  of  Pultowa.— 10.  Wariike  views 
still  entertained  by  Chariea.  He  enlists  the  Turks  in  hta  fkvor.  Treaty  between  the  Rnaalaiis 
and  Tnrka.  [Pruth.]— 17.  Lengthened  stay  of  Charies  in  Turkey.  Rbturn  or  CHARLBa.— 18. 
Situation  of  Sweden  on  hla  return.  Warlike  projecta  of  Charles.  Evbhtb  op  1715.  [Stock* 
holm.]  Siege  of  Stralaund.  Irruption  into  Norway.  Project  of  a  union  with  Ruaaia.  Death 
or  CHARLEa,  1718.  [Frederickshall.]— 10.  Change  in  Swedish  aiShira.  Peace  with  Russia. 
[Nystad.]— SO.  Character  op  Charles  the  Twblpth.  [Dr.  Johnaon^s  deaeriptlon  of  him.] 
—21.  Dbath  and  charactbr  op  Peter  thb  Great. 

m.  SPANISH  WARS,  AND  WARS  OP  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

1.  Effects  of  the  treaty  of  i^trecht.  Europban  Allumcb  for  guaranteeing  the  fttlfflmeat  of 
tbe  treaty.    Spain  Anally  compelled  to  accede  to  it.— 2.  War  bbtwbbr  Enolamd  and  Spaxx. 
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IfK  III  ctiMOfc  X  CAtTKt  OP  THK  WAR  ov  TBB  AvmuH  tucecMiow.  [Pngittstle 
HBdilOB.}-^  ClAtms,  and  deBlgiM,  upon  the  Awtrbui  domlntom.  The  posltloa  of  EnglAiK!.--5. 
Plniof  THE  coAunoir  aoaiiibt  Austria.  Invaaion  of  Auetrifl,  1741.  The  diet  of  Tnak' 
IbiC  [FtaBkfbrt.]  MriIr  Tbnnm  Rxtd  the  Hongarlans.  £vBHTt  or  1749  and  1743.  [Mnnidi. 
JkUtagm.}-^  SooeeMM  and  ravertes  of  Frederio  of  PrasBla,  1744.  The  Anstrian  general.— 7. 
Death  of  Cbaries  Albert,  1745.  Sucoeaaea  of  Marshal  Baxe.  [Fontenoy.]  Treaty  between 
Fnnia  and  Analrta.  Frauds  h-^:  Events  In  Italy  In  1745.  [Piedmont.]  Events  of  the  lie- 
TASuix  or  EffOLAND,  174!M1.  [Edlnbnigh.  Preston-pans.  Onlloden.]  Cruelties  of  the  Enf* 
BsL-O.  Evairra  iif  Amxrica,  174S41.  [Gape  Bralon.]^]0.  Evbht*  or  174A-7.  Trkaty  o^ 
Aiz-la-Chapkllb,  Oct.  1748.    In  what  respect  the  result  was  favorable  to  all  parties. 

IV.  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR  :-1736-e3. 

1.  The  atoBT  tbars  or  pbacb  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Alx-la'Chapelle.  CAtSKs  that 
TBREATK5K0  ANOTHKE  WAR.— -3.  Eost-Iudla  colouial  difficulties  betwecu  France  and  England. 
—3.  North  American  difBcultlcs.  BKoiNifiNo  or  hostilitiks  in  1754.  Braddock's  defeat, 
ITSS.— 4.  The  connected  Interests  of  all  the  European  States.  The  relations  between  Prussia 
and  Austria.  EraopKAir  Alliancbs  growing  out  of  them.— 5.  The  threatened  danger  to 
Pra9Bla.-4(.  First  Campaign  or  Frkdkric,  1756.-7.  Declarations  of  war  by  France  and 
Englsad,  1756.  The  first  campaign.— 8.  The  opposing  forces,  1757.  Victory  of  Frederic  at 
Prague,  and  defeat  at  Kolln.  [KoUn.]  General  invasion  of  Prussia.  Defeat  of  the  English  In 
Gennaay.— 9.  Dangerous  situation  of  Frederic.  [Beriln.]  Recall  of  the  Russian  army. 
Vndertt  advances  into  Saxony.— 10.  Great  victory  of  Frederic  at  Rossbock.  [Roasback.]— II. 
Besalta  of  the  battle.  Fftderic*B  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  prisoners.- 13.  The  English 
and  Hanoverlana  resume  ttielr  arms.  Aflhirs  In  Silesia.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Lissa.  [Lissa.] 
Anecdote  of  Frederic— 13.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1757.— 14.  Successes  of  the  duke  of 
Bmnawfck,  1738.  Frederic  in  Silesia— escapes  ttom  the  Anstrians  at  Olmutz,  and  marches 
against  the  Boaslaiia.  [Olmutz.]- 15.  Battle  of  Zomdorf.  [Zomdorf.]  Anecdotes.  Action 
cf  Hodiktrcben.  [Hochklrchen.]  Results  of  the  campaign.— 16.  Losses  of  the  French  in  India 
and  America.— 17.  Opening  of  the  campaign  of  1750.  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kuncrsdorf. 
[Knandorf.]  His  loss  in  Bohemia.  Result,  to  the  Austrians.— 18.  The  campaign  of  the  duke 
of  Brenswidc.  The  rseulta  on  the  ocean  and  In  the  colonies.— 19.  Losses  of  Frederic  In  the 
campaign  of  1700.  He  dethata  the  enemy  at  Llegnitz  and  Torgau.  [Llegultz.  Torgau.}— 90. 
The  eampalgn  In  Germany.— 31.  Alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Losses  of  Spain  and 
Fkanee.  [Cuba.  Manilla.  Belleiale.  Guadaloupe.]— S3.  The  campaign  of  1761.  Coldness 
oTEoi^aiid,  and  change  In  the  Roaslan  councils.— S3.  General  pbacb  or  17C3.  The  results,  to 
Etagla&d— to  France— to  Pmsata.    [Honduraa.]    The  militart  charactbr  or  FRanxRic. 

V.  STATE  OF  EUROPE.    THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

1.  Obbbbal  pbacb  in  E0ROPB.  Reanlta  of  the  **  Seven  Yean*  War.**  Bflbrts  of  Fkederie 
for  the  good  of  bis  people.— S.  Francb  during  the  doalng  years  of  the  reign  of  Louts  XV. 
AeeeaStai  of  Loals  XVI.— 3.  Condition  of  Russia.  Her  war  with  Turkey  and  Poland.  [Mo!- 
davb  and  Wallaohla.]  Disxbmbbricbnt  or  Polarh,  1T73.— 4.  State  or  parties  in  Enolanb. 
Doatkm.  BeaigBatlon  of  the  earl  of  Bute.— 5.  The  Granville  ministry.  The  oaae  of  Mr. 
WBkasi— S.  The  snhjectof  Ambricab  taxatioh.  The  Stamp  Aot^7.  Misfortunes  of  England 
hi  her  attempta  to  coerce  the  Americans.— 8.  Openino  or  the  war  wits  the  oolomibs.- 9. 
Eobopbar  RBLATioBS  OP  Enoland.  Aid  extendod  to  the  Amerieans.— 10,  Captore  of  Bnr- 
goyne,  1777,  and  alliancb  between  Frabcb  and  the  American  States.— 11.  Begtai- 
mag  of  the  WAR  between  France  amb  EB«i.Aifi>^— 18.  War  In  the  West  Indies.  [Do- 
minica. SL  Lucia.]— 13.  Hostilities  in  the  East  Indies,  and  overthrow  of  the  French  power 
then.— 1^  War  bbtwbbh  Spain  abb  BneLANn.  Bventa  of  1779.  [St.  Vhieents.  Grenada.] 
— I&  SneeesBca  of  AdmfamI  Rodney,  1780.  Ekigllsb  nerohaok  fleet  captured  by  the  Spanlarda. 
—10.  The  English  claim  of  the  right  of  search.  Armrb  bbutralitt  asainbt  Enbiabd. 
ntadplea  of  th« Neotnllly.  General  ooneorreBoo  in  them.— 17.  Ruptitr b  between  Enhlabb 
ABB  iloi.i.A]a>^l&  Oaptweorst.  EnalBUa  by  the  BngUsh.  [8u  Eostatla.]- 10.  The  Spttdarda 
coM|Ber  West  norfcda.  Tlie  FreMh  and  English  In  the  West  Indies.  [Tobago.]  Naval  hattte 
off  fhe  «OBBt  of  HoDand.    [Doeger  Bank.}— 30.  Beaolla  of  the  war  between  Ek^lasd  and 
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bat  AaMtein  ooloaiM.  Omrtlwiimo  of  Ihe  wtr  to  Euwf.  8ifli9B«r€Ubntttf»  1181««id««< 
stniclioii  of  the  Spantab  wori[8.~81.  Mbiorea  takeo  hj  SptiD,  Vm.  homm  of  tho  SlkglMi  te 
the  Wert  iMUea.  [Bahftma*.]  Naval  vlcioiy  of  tbe  £i«liah.  [Gairibee  lalaai>.>HB.  Ooai> 
tlaaed  liege  of  Oibraltar.  Preparations  for  an  oaiaalt.— SS.  Tbe  aMnli^— M.  Ommvnm^aodmlt 
of  tbe  BritUh  Mameo.  BesuMt  of  the  M8ault.'<3S.  Tbe  war  u  tab  EiLiT  Iimua.  Aeoomt 
of  H/der  AU.  [Mysore.  8eringapatam.]~i6.  Suooeseea  of  Byd»  All  and  hie  sen  Tiwo» 
Saib,  lo  1780.  Events  of  1781-&— 97.  Tippoo  conclodee  a'  lieaSy  with  the  ^tasUsh,  17831  B^- 
newal  of  the  war,  1790.  Defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo,  17W.p-*aB.  Tuatt  or  178i.  GsaBaai. 
TABATT  or  1788,  between  Engbod,  France,  and  Spain.  Its  tennA^-SO.  Beaarka  upoa  tte  war 
of  the  RevolutloD. 

VI.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1.  Tbe  DvKocRATic  spirit  of  tbe  American  Revoltttion :— lla  biflnenee  apon  I'^ench  eoete^y. 
~S.  State  of  France  at  tbo  time  of  tbe  death  of  Louis  XV.-~a.  Louis  XVL  His  character.-- C 
Financial  DirncuLTics.  Efforts  of  Turgot  and  Neckar,  and  the  opposlUon  which  Ihej  ea- 
oonntered.— 5.  The  system  of  Gslonne,  and  Its  results.— 6.  Brienne  calls  Tbb  BTATBa'GKMKKAift 
—7.  Removal  of  Brienne,  and  restoration  of  Neckar.  Hie  policy  of  the  oourt.-~e.  The  genenl 
agitation  throughout  France.  Tbe  evils  to  be  complained  oC  The  clergy  and  the  nobUitj. 
The  philosophic  party.  Tbe  calling  of  tbe  States-general— a  revolutionary  measoie.  DenaiHli 
of  the  Commons.  Results  of  the  electlons.—O.  New  difficulty  at  the  opening  of  the  Staftee 
general.  Ito  final  settlement.— 10.  Effect  of  the  triumph  of  the  tkird  ettate,  Rsvolutiosakt 
■TATB  or  Paris.  Attack  upon  tbe  Bastile,  1789.-11.  Louis  throws  himself  for  support,  npon 
the  popular  party.— 12.  The  effect  Revolutionary  movements  throughout  FVaaee.  Gbbat 
PoLmcAL  CHANOBB.— 13.  Two  mottths  of  quiet.  Faminb,  and  mobs,  in  Puis.  Ibe  mob  at 
Versailles,  and  return  of  the  Assembly  and  royal  family  to  PariSk— 14.  Formation  of  a  Nbw 
Constitution.  Masshalling  or  Pabtzbs.  The  Jacobin  club.— 15.  Us  charaeler.  Il« 
leaders.  Mlrabeau.  His  charaoter,  and  death.— 1&  Tbb  Emiobamt  Nobilitt.  [CoblantB.] 
Attbmptkd  BSCArB  or  thb  boval  rAXXLT,  17BJ.  The  king  swears  to  support  the  new  cod* 
stitution.  Dissolution  of  the  ^ConsUtuent  Assembly."— 17.  The  *«  Legislative  Aasombly.*' 
Chief  parties  In  it.  Growtog  influence  of  the  Jacobins.— 18.  First  acts  of  tbe  legislattvo  asstn* 
bly.  Object  of  the  Girondists.  Demands  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  War  dbolarbd  aoaivbt 
AusTBiA,  1793.  Real  causes  of  tbe  war.— 10.  Collection  of  forces,  and  invasion  of  Fraaoeb 
Tlie  eflbcts  produced  in  France.— 90.  Massacbb  or  thb  10th  or  Auodst.  Acta  of  the  As* 
sembly.  Flight  of  La  Fayette.  Dumouriez.- 21.  MAssACRsa  or  SErrBXBBR.-- S2.  Vlctoiiee 
of  the  French.  [Jemappes.  Marseilles  Hymn.]— 33.  Decree  of  tbe  National  Conventian* 
Trial  and  bxbcution  or  Louis  XVI. 

[1793.]  24.  Fall  or  tbb  Girondists.- S5.  Rule  of  tbe  Jacobins.— 96.  Thb  Rbioh  or 
Tbbbob.  Execution  of  the  queen.  TRiuMra  or  lNriDKLiTT.--S7.  Divisions  among  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  Fall  or  thb  Dantonists.— S8.  War  aoainst  EuBOrs.— S9.  Ddbetion  of  Dn- 
moariet.— 80.  FateofCosttoew— 31.  War  on  the  Spanish  (h>ntier.  In  other  qnartMnb— 38.  In- 
BUBRBcnoN  or  La  Vbhdbb.  Victory  of  the  Vendeans  at  Savmuc,  and  deteat  at  Vtatm, 
[Saamur.]  Repeated  defeats  of  tbe  Republicans.  ITorfou.]-^  Craemes  of  the  Rep^Mtoam. 
The  Vendeans  croes  into  Brittany.  [Cbolet.  Chateau  6onthler.]-34.  C^oib^  aeeneaor  Ihe 
Veodean  war.  [Granville.  Mans.  Savenay.  The  Vendean  leadefs.>-35w  iBsvBBBcrraRB  la 
thb  south  or  Fbancb.  Marseilles  and  Lyons.<^Oi.  Siege  of  ToqIob*,  Napoleoo  Boaaparte. 
~-97.  Results  of  the  campaign  of  1793. 

[1101]  88.  Progress  of  the  Rerolution  after  the  fell  of  Danton,— 30.  Fall  or  Robbsvuikkb, 
AMD  BBD  or  thb  Rbion  or  Tbbrob.— 40.  Military  eoodition  of  Franee^— 41.  TTm  Sholish  vto- 
tobious  at  SB  a,  and  thb  Fbbbch  on  tbb  land.  [Biscay.}— 49.  SBOoiin  ^ULXvanti  or  P«»- 
LAND.— 48.  TBlftD  PAmrxTioil  or  Poio^nd. 

[ITOSL]  44.  DissoLDTioN  or  Tits  riasT  coALmoir  aoainst  Feabcb.  AnHrift,  ll^!a«il) 
and  Roseia.— 45.  Internal  oonditlon  of  France.  Txt  Nbit  CoHB«m7mM,r-46L  lHBWBKB«noii 
IN  Paris,  suppiessed  by  Napoleon.--47.  Military  evenU  of  ITOk 

[1798.]  48.  Invasion  or  assSAHY  by  Jordan  and  Moi<ea«.-49.  Thb  Aucror  Italt.  Vtohh 
rltt  of  Napoleon.  [Monteootte.  MUleBsfano.  LodL  Aroole.  HaBliiB.]->4MlL  JkswuuAAcsa 
iMlhMLAND.   Spahi.    English  supremacy  at  BOB.    Franch  InTaslon  orirelaiMl. 

[1797.]   81,  Natolbon^s  Avbteiah  cawaios.   Trbatt  or  Ouiro  FoAHio.   [CUqio  Far 
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Mlow]  LoMM  Of  Italy.  SfL  flttUb  of  peTtki,  and  EaTABuaeMBXT  op  Miutabt  DttPOTitx  w 
Pbaxcb. 

[JIM.]     51  PSSPARATIOlft  FOB  THB  IMVASIOH  OT  EkOLAMD.     EzPKDITION  TO  EOTPT.— 54. 

Vnpmtkom  tar  the  exp6dHioii.^.58.  SorrMidtr  of  Malta.    [Malta.]   Stonning  of  Atexaadria.— 

58.  FoUoj  of  Napoleon.    [The  Arab  popahttion.    CSairo.]    Battlb  of  tbb  PrBUfiBi 57. 

B^TTLB  OF  THB  NiLB.— 58.  Remarkable  energy  of  Napoleon.    Oonqnest  of  Upper  Egypt 

[I'm]    STKU.B   SZPBBtTIOB.— ^  fllBOB    OF   AcBB.     [Momit   TlbOT.]     BaTTLX    OF   MOUMT 

Tabob.  [Naaareth.]— 40.  Betuni  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  Battlb  of  ABovnB.-4}l.  State  of 
afldn  in  Enrope.— 68.  Napoleon^  return  to  FYance.  Ovbbtbrow  of  tbb  Dirbctory.  [8t« 
ClOBd.]  NAMI.BOB  FiBaT  GoKsuL.   ChangM  of  the  ReToIutlon. 

1.  Was  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  close  of  the  rbion  of 
Louis  XI  Y. — 1.  The  war  which  ended  in  ibe  treaty  of  Byswidk  had 
not  bumbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XI Y.,  whose  ambition  soon  involved 
Europe  in  another  war,  known  in  history  as  the  *^  War  of  the  Spanish 
Boooeflsion."  The  immediate  events  tbftt  led  to  the  war  were  the 
following.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the 
year  1700,  the  two  oUimanto  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Anjou,  nephew  of  the  French 
monaroh.  Both  these  princes  endeavored,  by  their  emissaries,  to 
obtain  from  Charles,  then  on  a  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  fiivor  of  their 
respective  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  strong- 
ly in &vor  of  the  claims  of  the  archduke  his  kinsman, 

the  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prevailed  with  the    oum amt  ' 
Spanish  nobles  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  by    and  bol- 
will,  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  ^^  ^^ 
the  Spanish  dominions.     The  arch-duke  resolved  to  sup-     AOAiiisr 
port  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while  the  possible  and  not     ^f!^^* 
improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  person  of  Philip,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  looked  upon  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  as  an  event  highly  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  those  nations;  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  1702,  these  threo 
powers  declared  war  against  France,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
iroh-duke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

2.  It  was,  doubtless,  of  very  little  importance  to  England,  whether 
an  Aus^an  or  a  French  prince  became  monarch  of  Spain;  but 
wlieD,  on  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  II.,  his  son  was  acknowl- 
edged king  of  England  by  the  French  court,  the  act  was  regarded 
as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to  Great  Britain ;  the  national  animosity 
vas  aroused,  and  king  William  engaged  strenuously  in  the  work  of 
forming  a  league  against  the  ambition  of  France.  England,  Holland, 
and  Austria,  were  the  leading  powers  of  the  coalition,  while  France 
was  aided  by  Bavaria  -  alone.    Already  William  was  preparing  to 

26 
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take  the  field  in  person  at  the  bead  of  ihe  allfes,  when  a  M  from 
his  horse  occasioned  a  feyer,  which  terminated  his  life  in  May  1702. 
Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  d^ 
dared  her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  her  predeoepaor. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  began  the  war  by  pouring  into  It»ly  a 
large  ai^my  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  who  had  early  entered  the  Austrian  service,  where  he  had 
gained  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks.  At  the  same  time  the 
English  duke  of  Marlborough,  intrusted  with  the  ehief  command  of 
the  Dutch  and  English  forces,  entered  on  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
To  these  generals  was  at  first  opposed  marshal  Yillars;  but  the 
complaints  of  the  elector  of  Bayaria  against  him  induced  that  able 
general  to  resign  his  command.  Marsin,  Tallard,  and  Yilleroy,  suc- 
ceeded him ;  but  the  French  generals,  brought  up  under  the  despotic 
authority  of  Louis,  who  required  in  his  officers  the  quality  of  sab- 
mission  as  well  as  the  talent  for  command,  were  unable  to  cope  with 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who  had  been  bred  in  a  school  that  en- 
eonraged  the  development  of  talent,  by  allowing  a  greater  indepen- 
dence of  character. 

4.  The  campaign  of  1702  passed  without  any  remarkable  results : 
n.  tm     Marlborough  took  a  few  towns  in  Flanders,  and  Eugene 

CAMFAioN    in  northern  Italy,  but  on  the  Bhine  tiie  French  gained 

^  ^  some  successes :  at  sea  a  combined  Dutch  and  English 

fleet  failed  in  an  attack  on  Cadis,'  but  succeeded  in  capturing  and 

destroying,  in  Vigo  Bay,*  a  French  and  Spanish  fleet  that  had  taken 

shelter  there,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  Ametiea. 

OF  1703.     -^^  ^^^  spring  of  1708  the  French  succeeded  in  breakiiig 

through  the  lines  of  the  allies  on  the  Bhine,  thus  traas* 

ferring  the  seat  of  the  war  to  the  Danube,  and  making  a  threatening 

demonstration  against  Vienna  itself. 

5.  In  the  spring  of  1704  Marlborough,  abandoning  Flanders, 

marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  having 

^ofTto™  i<^^^  prinoe  Eugene,  on  the  1 3th  of  August,  near  the 

small  village  of  Blenheim,'  he  won  a  decisive  victory  over 

the  French  and  Bavarians.     Each  army  numbered  about  eighty 

1.  Gitfw  18  M ImportaiitfHr  wd Mtporfc oT  Aadalnita,  to  ■Qntiwm Bytiiii  bIsIjibUm  mtlk' 
watt  from  Gibraltar.    It  is  ft  rery  aiid«nt  city,  havliig  been  foaiided  by  tbe  Ctf  ihaglnUak 
{Map  No.  Xm.) 
a.  lygeflsonthewertemooMtofSprf^attttteiiorthofPwttiapt 
3.  BitnkHm  is  a  nnaU  Tillage  q#  weetem  BaTaiia,  on  ttie  Dambe^  Uilrly'tiune  mite  nortk- 
eoat  from  Ulm.    {MafVo,XTa,) 
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tiiotuand  men,  and  ike  vanquiBhed  lost  thirty  thousand  in  killed, 
nocmded,  and  taken,  while  aU  their  oamp  equipage,  baggage,  and  ar- 
tSlerf  ,  beoame  the  prise  of  the  oonquerors.  The  loas  of  the  latter 
was  about  five  thousand  kUled  and  eight  thouEuid  wounded.  The 
results  of  this  battie  obliged  the  Fr«aA  to  evaouate  Gtermanj  al- 
tegether,  abandon  Bavaria,  and  retire  behind  the  Bhine.  In  the 
■MMitime  the  war  oontiiraed  in  northern  Italy ;  Portugal  joined  the 
€oeliti<m ;  the  aroh-duke  Charley  of  Austria,  aided  by  an  Bi^lish 
foree,  landed  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  an  Bnglish  and  Dutch 
fleet,  eommanded  by  Sir  Qeorge  Booke,  stormed  the  important  fortress 
of  Qibraltar,'  of  which  England  has  ever  since  retained  the  possession. 
6u  The  year  1705  passed  away  with  varied  success,  l^e  French 
oblaiBing  many  advantages  in  Italy,  while  the  allies  were  ^  evkkis 
generally  victorious  in  Spain  and  on  the  ocean.  In  1 706  or 
a  French  force  again  penetrated  into  Grermany ;  but  the  "^^• 
main  army,  o(  about  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  l>y  marshal 
TOleroy,  advancing  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  was  met  by  an 
infcrior  force  under  the  duke  of  Marlborou^,  and  utterly  routed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bamillies.*  (May  23d,  1706.)  The  conse- 
qneBoea  of  the  battle  were  the  loes,  to  France,  of  all  the  Spanish 
KetherlaDde,  except  the  fortified  towns  of  lions'  and  Namur.    In 

I.  gjhnltwt,  tte  Odpd  cf  iht  Ow^  fcwwd,  with  Abyla  oo  Ihe  AlHwa  wait,  tfad «« PtllMi 
<f  fliwiiiM.'*  Hid  tortWM  rtMids  on  Uw  weit  ii4e  of  a  bioubUIwwm  promomogy  or  »efc»  pio» 
itttiag  tooth  iato  tbo  lea  about  threo  mttei,  aod  being  ftom  on»balf  totbrM-qoarlonora  aiUe 
in  breadth.  Theaontbemeactremlty  oflheroeklBcaUodfittropaPohit.  Tbo  north  Bide  of  ihe 
|mMilafv,a«aMaf  ttw  long  aanov  Mhimis  whieb  eeuMola  it  with  the  main  land.  It  per* 
pmdirnliir,  aad  whoHjr  laaeottttble.  The  eael  and  wmth  ridet  are  ileep  and  mgged«  and  ex- 
mnetydHleaU  of  aooeta,  lo  at  to  rendar  any  attaek  vpon  them,  even  If  they  were  not  Ibr* 
tifled,  next  to  impoaible,  to  that  It  It  only  on  the  wett  aide^  flnontlng  the  bay,  when  the 
mek  dedhMt  to  the  tea,  aad  the  town  It  boUt»  that  U  oan  be  attaeked  with  the  ftlnlttt  piot- 
ptd  of  tneettt.  Here  the  IbrtlllBationa  are  of  extrtordlnary  extent  and  ttiengtb.  The  prinel- 
pel  htHaiitt  are  eo  coaalwieied  at  to  prevent  any  mitehlef  from  the  eBq>lotton  of  tbePt.  Vaat 
pBtftat  have  beta  eceavaled  hi  the  toUd  reek,  and  monnled  with  heavy  ctimon ;  and  eea»> 
BmnieaUont  have  been  ettabUthed  between  the  diflinreot  batterlet  by  patttget  oat  in  the  rock 
•tpraitet  ttMltaepe  from  the  eMemy%  Ira. 

AtOibmltar,lheAmblanaftBtlaiMledin8patai,intheyear711.  U  waa  taken  from  them  la 
UQ8:  tak  saS3  they  retook  It,  but  were  flaally  deprived  of  it  in  140S  by  Henry  IV.  of  Spain. 
iligiHl«h  1704  tie  Briiah  eaptwed  it,  aince  whieh  tfane  It  hat  been  repeatedly  bealeged  and 
Btultid,  but  withont  aoooeta.  In  1790  Spain  oflbrad  two  mllliooa  aterilng  for  the  place,  but 
ia  vaiBb  The  laat  attempt  nude  far  ttt  reooveiy  wat  by  Fratioe  and  Spain  oomblned,  In  1779, 
daring  the  wat  with  Bngknd  whieh  grew  oni  of  the  AaaerleBB  Rarolatlon.  Eighty  OmiiaaBd 
bairela  of  gunpowder  were  provided  for  the  oeeoalon,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thooaand 
MBWieitoempltTMitbylaBdHMlaea,agi4nattheft>rlraaaL    (JVap  No.  XIIL) 

1  JtonaWmlaaaaBnilvtBageofBeigiam^twenty^elghtmlletaoBthaattftomPnMaeia.  (Jhp 
lb.XY.) 

>.  Jfcnt  li  a  lljiMiia  tpiwn  of  Mglmn,  tMrty^wo  mHrn  aowttHweat  ftom  Braatela.  (JM^ 
He.  XV.) 
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other  qnorters  the  oampaign  was  oquallj  disafltroos  to  Looib.  Bar- 
oelona'  surrendered  to  Uie  English ;  even  Madrid*  sabnutted  to  the 
allies ;  and  prince  Eugene,  breaking  through  the  Fren<^  lines  at 
Turin,  droye  the  enei&j  from  Italy. 

7.  Louis  now  made  overtures  of  peace ;  but  the  allies,  hoping  to 
reduce  him  lower,  would  not  listen  to  them.     The  oan- 

VL  OAK- 

PAiGN  OF    paign  of  1707  in  a  measure  revived  his  sinking  fortuneB. 

I'f^W.      On  the  plain  of  Almanza*  the  French  won  a  victory  over 

the  allies,  as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war. 

(AprU  1707.)     This  victory  established  Philip  of  Anjou  on  the 

throne  of  Spain.     In  the  same  year  prince  Eugene  was  foiled  in  an 

attempt  on  the  port  of  Toulon.*     In  the  following  year,  however, 

(1708,)  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  a  powerftil 

^or'l^os'^  French  army  near  the  village  of  Oudenarde,*  in  Flaaders, 

and  recovered  Ghent  and  Bruges,*  which,  a  short  tfane 

before,  had  been  surprised  by  the  French.     Again  the  frontier  of 

France  lay  completely  open. 

8.  The  year  1709  commenced  with  one  of  the  most  rigorous 

winters  ever  known.     Olives  and  vines,  and  many  fruit 

trees  perished ;  the  sown  grain  was  destroyed,  and  eveiy- 

thing  portended  a  general  funine.    The  French  populace  begm  to 


].  Baruhnaj  the  capital  of  OaUdODla,  Is  a  oitj  and  naport  ef  Spain,  <«  the  1 
llwM  hondnd  and  fifteen  nUetnortlMaatfhnn  HadifcL  tt  Is  auppoaad  to  knve  be«  iMaded 
bj  the  Garthaglnians  about  two  hundred  yean  before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  beaa 
named  from  Its  (bander  Hamiloar  SArein».    (Map  No.  Xltl.) 

a.  MOHd,  the  modem  capital  of  Spain,  la  In  theoeatn  oC  the  kli«dom,Ml  uusaplaa  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Mamtma  Qtrpttanommt  a  fcrtlfled  town  betonging  to  Oie  Oarpetnnl.  It  wm  sf 
torwards  called  Majoritmm,  and  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Moors,  who  gave  it  Its  pnsns 
name.   (Jifay  No.  XUL) 

3.  jfl«MNu«  is  a  town  of  Spahi  In  the  northern  pan  of  the  province  of  Mnrola,  nluslj  thies 
miles  north-west  from  Carthagena.  In  the  batUe  fought  In  the  ndghboihood  of  thia  teva 
April  SSth,  1707,  the  French  were  comnmnded  by  the  doke  of  Berwick.  Ike  aUlas,telha  In- 
terest of  the  aivh'dnke  Charles,  lost  flTe  thooaand  men  kiUed  on  the  flaU,  aad  aeady  tsa  fhon- 
sand  taken  prisoners,    (^^qr  No.  XIIL) 

4.  7b«/<m,  the  first  nayal  port  in  France,  Is  on  Uie  Medttetianean  coaal,  flikrtr^im  mflsi 
aonth  seat  from  Marseffles.  The  town  Is  strongly  fortiSsd,  Md  has  an  CKceOsnt  haiter.  Bis 
wholly  Indebted  for  its  importance  as  a  great  naval  port,  and  strong  military  posUloB,  to  X^aif 
XIV.,  who  expended  vast  sams  on  its  fortifications,  and  on  the  aiaenal  and  harhcr.  <  JIS^  Ho. 
XIII.) 

5.  Ok^mmt^Is  a  townof  Belgiom  thirty-three  mUes  west  from  Bmsseli.  In  Che  bnttbef 
inly  nth,  170S,  the  dokes  of  Branswlck  and  Veodome  commanded  the  French  ara^y.  (JMsp 
No.  XV.) 

6w  Brttgt  to  a  town  of  Belginas,  seven  miles  frem  the  sea,  and  elxty  milaa  north  wiil  Stem 
BrosseliL   At  a  very  early  period  Bruges  was  a  proaperons  seat  of  mannfoctwring  and  com- 
merdal  takdostry.    Thronghoat  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centorlea  it  was  the  cenlntevpsil-      I 
um  of  the  whole  eomnwwlalwqfld,  ami,  ns  the  HadhigcKyog  the  WiMi1lBuBnftilMMi|»hsd      ! 
resident  consuls  and  ministers  from  every  kingdom  In  Europe.    ( JAy  No.  XY.)  | 
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dkttsor  from  present  snfferhigBy  tnd  the  dismal  prospect  before  them ; 
bat  when  the  French  parliament  proposed  to  appomt  deputies  to 
visit  the  proyinoes,  buy  com,  and  watch  over  the  pnUic  peace,  the 
haughty  monareh  reprimanded  tiiem,  and  told  them  thej  had  as 
little  to  do  with  com  as  with  taxation.  The  magistrates  were  silent, 
and  desisted  from  frirther  interference  with  the  claims  of  the  royal 
prerogatiTe. 

9.  With  the  finances  in  disorder,  oommeroe  mined,  and  agriool- 
tare  at  a  stand,  Lonis  sought  peace  with  Holland ;  but  the  States, 
slif^tmg  hia  envoys  and  his  offers,  repaid  him  all  his  past  insults  and 
pride,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resume  the  war,  or  submit  to  oonces- 
nens  degrading  to  himself  and  the  nation.  Again  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  was  given  to  marshal  Yillars,  who  fought  with 
the  allies  the  battle  of  Malplaquet^  (Sept  1 1th,  1709) ;  but  although 
the  latter  lost  the  greatest  number  of  men,  the  French  lost  the 
hoBor  of  the  day  by  being  driven  from  the  position  which  they  had 
chosen.  The  situation  of  Louis  became  desperate,  when  again  the 
Booeesses  of  his  arms  in  Spain  restored  him  to  security  and  oonfi- 
dsDce;  but  domestic  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  and  humbled  his 
pride  more  than  all  his  military  reverses  had  done.  Most  of  the 
Bear  relatives  of  the  king  were  cut  off  by  sudden  death, — ^since  at- 
tributed to  the  small  pox,  but  then  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  poison. 

10.  While  these  donds  were  lowering  upon  France  and  her  mon- 
arch, an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  and  views  of  all 
parties.  Early  in  1711 ,  the  death  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  without 
issue,  and  the  succession  of  the  arch-duke  Oharles,  the  claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  threatened  a  union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  person  of  one  individual, — 
an  event  looked  upon  with  as  much  dread  as  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  '  From  this  period  the  war 
languished  ;  and  when,  by  a  change  in  English  politics,  Marlborough, 
who  had  supported,  so  nobly,  the  glory  of  England,  was  disgraced, 
and  deprived  of  his  command,  the  influence  and  support  which  Eng- 
land had  given  to  the  war  were  taken  away. 

1 1.  Conferences  opened  at  Utrecht  in  the  early  part  of  1712,  and 
in  the  1 1th  of  April,  1713,  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  were  assented 

I.  .¥M^f  if  <aMH>>*l>'-^)  **  <^  ■■°*U  ^^"^  ^  Fnnce,  near  tho  bordiM*  of  Belglnm,  forty- 
lta«0  milM  Krath-west  (torn  Bmiaela.  In  the  battle  fought  here  Sept.  lltli,  noo^tbe  bloodiest 
ii  flN<^W«of  the  Spanlah  soeeeadon'*— the  alUet  were  oonunanded  by  Alarlborough  and 
lag— II  Tto  FtaMh  army  minkbered  aeven^  thoa««Dd ;  the  allies  eighty  tliousaiid.  The 
alllealoat  twenty  thonaand  in  killed,  and  the  French  about  ten  thouaond.    (Map  No.  XV.} 
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to  hj  all  die  beliigerants  except  Austria.    fiogUnd  wm  gvatiM 
by  the  demoliti<Hi  of  the  port  of  Dnokirk^  in  tke 
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OF  of  Oibraltar  and  Minoroa,^  togethai'  witb  Newfouadlaiid,* 
(^naoBT,  Hndson'stBay  Territory,*  and  the  islaitd  of  St.  Ohrisko- 
pher/  Spain  remained  to  PhiHp  Y.  of  Anjou,  on  his 
renouncing  forever  all  right  of  suooeseion  to  tile  crown  of  Franoe: 
The  treaty  of  Radstadt/  concluded  in  1714  between  France  and 
Anstria,  completed  that  of  Utrecht,  and  terminated  the  war,  the 
AttBtrian  emperor  receiying  Naples,  Milan,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  Spanish  Flanders,  in  lieu  of  Spain, — ^the  Spanish  monarehy 
thus  losing  its  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  Loais  re- 
tained the  fortress  of  Lisle*  and  Fr^oh  Flanders,  while  the  Rhine  vis 
aoknowledged  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Alsace.^ 

12.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Radstadt  were  the  d^ing  politi- 
cal acts  of  the  reiffu  of  Louis  XIY.,  who  breathed  his  last 

X.  CHAEAC-     .       a       ^        ,  - -,°  «.  •  J»  x 

TKB  OF  THE  ^^  September  1715,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-seyen  jemoi, 
&BION  OF    or  fifty-four  from  tibe  expiration  of  the  r^;ency.     Louis 

LouB  XIV.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  despotic  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over  % 
mvilized  people.  In  the  condition  of  Franoe  at  the  time  of  Us  ae- 
eession,  despotism  was  perhaps  the  only  remedy  against  anarohy, 
and  it  marks  an  overmastering  spirit  that  the  will  of  the  monaidi 
alone  was  able  to  bend  all  minds  to  his  porposesi  The  nobility 
stood  submissive  before  the  throne, — ^the  people,  in  silence  and  snf- 
teing,  fur  beneath  it.  But  the  reign  of  Louis  has  diown  tiiat  des- 
potism is  not  compatible  with  modem  civilisation,  for  everything 
was  frozen  under  its  chilling  touch ;  and  although  letters  flouriflhed 

1.  Minorca,    See  Baleeric  hAtst,  p.  1». 

9.  J^wfoundlandy  a  kige  iaUuid  of  North  America,  off  the  Golf  of  SL  Lawreoce,  ia  celebrated 
for  Its  flsheries.    Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  it  has  remalnMl  In  the  poiseasloii  of 


3.  HudavtCs  B99  Territorff  embraced  a  laige  but  indefinite  extent  of  cottntt7,  moatly  %n  the 
west  side  of  Hadson^s  Bay.  The  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  lias  long  monopolized  neariy  all  the 
tme  tMd&of  Brtttah  North  America. 

4.  Mt.  Ckristopkn't  is  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  soath-easi  Ihm 
Porto  Rico.  It  was  (Uscovered  and  named  by  Ck>Inmbu8,  but  was  first  settled  by  the  En^lbh 
inl6S3. 

5.  JUd^tait  Is  a  small  Aoslrlan  town  one  hundred  and  for^-flre  miles  aoutb-vest  ftom 
Vienna.    (JIbp  No.  XVn.) 

S.  Litle  is  a  strongiHbrtlSed  city  of  France,  near  the  Belsian  frontier,  one  himdfeil  aad 
twenty-four  mUes  north-east  ftom  Paris.  Lisle  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  640.  It 
suooeMlTely  belonged  to  the  ooonts  of  FlanderB»  the  Ua^i  of  Fmaoa,  and  thedakMoT  Bu^ 
gundy.    iMapVo^XBL) 

7.  ./9/<ac«  was  an  eastern  province  of  Fkanoe,  on  the  BhiaMb  la  aaolflBi  ttmas  il  vm  a  Csr- 
man  dnchy,  and  Om  inhabitants  still  spealc  German.  Strasbiuv  Is  the  oUeT  dty.  (JM^^  Ne. 
XUL) 
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MMBf  the  lkvoT«d  Isw,  there  was  no  prospeiity,  no  leerning,  no  lift, 
iinHMig^  tile  people ;  and  had  the  progress  of  seienoe,  and  the  deyel- 
opmaDt  of  int^leot,  been  ohecked  bj  the  strong  arm  of  authority, 
France  would  have  needed  nothing  more  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of 
oriental  simplieitj  and  degradation. 

IL  Peter  the  Qreat  of  Russu,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweben. — 
1.  While  ihe  "war  of  the  Spanish  succession"  ensaeed  ,  __„ 

r  O   O  I.  THE  NORTH 

the  attention  of  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  casting  a  ani>  east 
Aadow  of  gkom  on  the  deelining  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  ^'  «w*ow. 
the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of  Christendom  were  ooofupied 
with  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  the 
world  has  ever  known — Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  In  the  preoeding  chapter  we  noticed  the  auspicious 
efents  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Russian 
moDarefa,  just  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
fromised  to  his  kiogdom  a  rapid  augmentation  of  power,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  in  civilization.  The  results  remain  to  bede- 
fdeped  in  the  present  chapter. 

2,  It  was  a  leading  object  of  the  Ciar,»  to  make  Russia  a  great 
«MBmercial  nation ;  and  for  the  suooess  of  his  plans  a  free  and  xmin- 
tOTupted  communication  with  the  ocean,  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
VIS  deemed  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  Sweden  possessed  the 
entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  together  mih  the  gulfi  of  Finland 
and  Livonia,'  thus  hemming  in  the  Czar  in  the  only  quarter  where 
h»  ardent  wishes  might,  otherwise,  be  accomplished.  During  his 
travels  he  had  been  rudely  refused  admission  into  the  citadel  of 
Biga,*  which  had  once  belonged  to  Russia ;  and  this  circumstance 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  engaging  in  a  war  with  Sweden 
for  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  seaport.  The  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland,  both  of  whom  had  suiFered  from  the  Swedish  arms,  were 
easily  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Czar  for  dividing  between 
themselves  the  possessions  wrested  from  their  predecessors. 

3.  Sweden  was  at  this  time  (1700)  governed  by  Charles  XII.,  a 
prince  only  eighteen  years  of  age  who  was  reported  by  the  ministers 

L  ¥inla.nd  and  Livonia  are  the  two  eastern  gulft  of  the  Baltic.  St.  Petersbuiig,  at  the  eastern 
eaclremiiyorthe  former,  aod  Riga,  near  the  head  of  the  latter,  are  now  the  two  moat  important 
Qftiea  and  porta  in  the  Roasian  dominlona. 

9l  Riga  is  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  Russia,  situated  on  the  river  Dwina,  nine  miles  from  Its 
» into  the  Gulf  of  Uvonia.    Population,  seventy  thousand. 


a.  The  title  given  by  the  Russians  to  (heir  king,  and  prononnced  Tiar, 
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of  foreign  oonrte  to  be  of  a  haughty  and  indolent  disposition,  nad 
who  had  thus  far  shown  no  inclination  for  public  bnaineea,  nor  OTinoed 
any  ardor  for  military  poraoits.  But  Charles  was  neither  known  to 
others  nor  did  ho  know  himself  until  the  storm  that  suddWy  arose 
in  the  north  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  otmoealed 
talents.  While  the  Swedish  council,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  irhich 
threatened  the  country,  were  debating  in  his  presence  the  terms  ot 
an  accommodation  with  their  enemies,  the  young  prince  suddenly 
arose,  and  with  a  grave  and  detettnined  air  declared  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  fixed ; — "  that  he  would  never  enter  upon  an  unjust  war,  but 
that  he  would  attack  any  power  that  evinced  hostile  intentions,  and 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  he  hoped  to  conquer  the  first  enemy  and 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest."  From  that  momoit  Charles  renounced 
his  former  indolent  habits  and  frivolous  amusements,  and,  placing 
before  himself  the  characters  of  Alexander  and  Caosar,  resolved  to 
imitate  those  heroes  in  everything  but  their  vices.  The  vain  and 
trifling  boy  suddenly  became  the  stem,  vigilant,  and  ambitious  soldier 
of  fortune. 
4.  Almost  simultaneously,  early  in  the  year  1700,  the  Czar  and 
II.  Bionf-  his  allies  began  hostilities  by  invading  the  Swedish  terri- 
MING  OF  tories.  The  Danes  fell  upon  Sleswick,'  a  city  of  RA^ 
AOAUfsT  stein,  friendly  to  Sweden ;  the  king  of  Poland  invested 
4WKDSN.  p,iga ;  while  the  Czar,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  laid 
siege  to  Narva.'  Attacked  by  so  many  foes  at  onoe,  Charles  piaoed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  directed  his  first  efforts  againsfc 
the  Danes,  whom  he  compelled  to  purchase  the  safety  of  Copenkag^i,' 
their  capital,  by  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  aad 
soon  after  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which  Charles  was  indemnified  for  aH 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus  the  youthful  Swede,  by  his  vigorous 
conduct,  humbled  a  powerful  adversary  in  a  campaign  of  six  weeks, 

].  SlMtoickf  now  included  In  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  k  a  city  and  aoKpoii  town  of  Deik> 
mark,  Beventy  miles  north-west  fh)m  Hamburg.  IloUteln  Is  the  southern  duchy  or  prorince 
of  Denmark,  extending  to  the  Elbe,  and  having  the  duchy  of  Slcswick  on  (he  north.  At  the 
period  abore-mentioned  the  city  of  Sleswick  was  included  in  tho  territorleB  of  the  doke  of 
Holstein,  who,  having  married  a  sister  of  Charles  XII^  and  being  oppressed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  his  master,  had  fled  to  Stockholm  to  implore  asslstanee.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  JVaroa  is  a  small  town  of  Russia  on  the  river  Narova,  eight  miles  (torn  Its  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  eighty-one  miles  south-west  IVom  St  Petersburg. 

3.  Copenhaffen^  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  a  well-fortlfled  city,  built  principally  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  partly  also  on  the  oonliguoos  small  island  of  Amak,  the 
channel  between  them  forming  the  port.  It  was  founded  in  1168.  Its  environs  are  celebrated 
Ibr  their  beauty.    iJiap  No.  XIV.) 
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Md  rendered  hk  ami  Bftme,  at  the  age  of  eigiiteeii,  tiie  terror  of  tbe 
Noiib,  and  the  admiration  of  Burope. 

5.  Li  the  meantime  the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
B^  hemg  thwarted  by  the  activitj  of  its  veteran  commander,  the 
flame  who  had  refoBed  the  Ciar  permission  to  enter  the  citadel, 
amled  himself  of  a  jdansible  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  forces. 
CSharles  waa  now  left  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  most  pow- 
erfid  of  the  oonfederates,  the  Rossian  monarch,  who,  at  the  head  of 
m^ty  thousand  men  and  one  hmidred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
been  engaged  ten  weeks  in  besieging  the  town  of  Narva,  which  was 
dafianded  by  a  garrison  of  scarcely  one  thousand  soldiers. 

6.  In  the  montii  of  November  Charles  landed  on  the  coast  with 
only  twenty  thousand  men,  and  proceeded  rapidly  towards 

the  town,  at  the  head  of  less  than  one-half  of  his  actual  of  thk 
feee,  driving  before  him  more  than  thirty  thousand  srauAm 
Bmsians  who  had  been  sent  ont  to  impede  his  march.  ^'  ^^^^ 
Searoely  allowing  his  weary  troops  a  moment's  repose,  and  without 
waiting  fior  the  remainder  of  his  little  army,  Charles  resolved  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  their  intrenchments :  in  three  hours  the  camp' 
was  forced  on  all  sides :  eighteen  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  be- 
sides a  great  number  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ;  and 
on  the  next  day  thirty  thousand  who  had  surrendered  were  dismissed 
to  thdr  homes.  (Nov.  30th.  Dec.  1st,  1700.)  This  extraordinary 
victory  did  not  cost  the  Swedes  over  six  hundred  men.  When  the 
Ottr,  who  was  absent  from  Narva  at  the  time,  heard  of  this  disaster, 
he  was  not  dii^eartened,  but  attributing  the  result  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  his  subjects,  he  said : — ^'  I  know  very 
well  that  the*  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  considerable 
Usde ;  but  they  will  at  length  teach  us  to  become  conquerors."  The 
Ignorant  Russians,  unable  to  account  for  a  victory  gained  by  human 
means,  over  such  disparity  of  numbers,  imagined  the  Swedes  to  be 
magicians  and  sorcerers ;  and  a  form  of  prayer,  composed  by  a  Rus- 
sian bishop,  was  read  in  their  churches,  imploring  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patron  of  Muscovy,  to  be  their  champion  in  future,  and  to  drive  the 
troop  of  Northern  wizards  away  from  their  frontiers. 

7.  Sut  Peter,  disregarding  both  St.  Nicholas  and  the  priests,  pur- 
sued steadily  the  course  which  he  had  marked  out,  and,  withdrawing 
to  his  own  dominions,  occupied  his  time  in  equippmg  a.  fleet,  in  re- 
cruiting and  disciplining  a  new  army,  in  carrying  out  his  project  of 
uniting  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  Euxine  seas,  and  in  introducing  no- 
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merous  impo Y«iQ«[it0  for  civiliBiiig  lis  Wbaront  mkjeoto.  ObaxlMi 
on  the  oonkary,  negleotfol  of  the  welfttre  of  hui  ovb  owntrj,  and  of 
the  proceediogs  of  the  Czar,  had  resolved  never  toi  return  home  until 
he  had  driven  &om  the  throne  of  Poland  the  newly^eleoted  aoveroign, 
and  ally  of  Peter,  Angoatiui  of  Saxony. 

8.  Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  next  drove  the  Poles  and 
Saxons  from  Biga,  defeated  his  enemies  on  the  treetsm  baidc  of  the 

Dwina,  overran  Courland^  and  latkjuuiia,  entered  War- 
or  n«Aaf.«ft  saw'  without  opposition,  and  at  length,  in  J«Iy  I70!i^, 
IN  THE  TSAK  do&ated  Augustus  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  on  a  VMfc 

pLun  between  Warsaw  aad  Cracow.'  A  second  vietovy 
gained  by  Charles  at  Pultuak'  in  the  following  year  (May  Ist,  1703) 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Augustus,  who  waa  formally  deposed 
by  the  Polish  diet,  while  the  OTOwn  was  soon  after  given  to  StnislfliiB 
Lecainski,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  ( Januaij 
1704.)  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  might  easily  faa;ve 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  to  which  he  was  advised  by  hoB 
ministers,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  more  pleasure  m  bestowiBg 
thrones  upon  others  than  in  winning  them  for  himsel£ 

9.  Charles  soon  reduced  the  Saxon  States,  the  hereditary  donm- 
ions  of  the  unfortunate  Augustus ;  his  ships  were  masters  of  the 
Baltic ;  Denmaik,  restrained  by  the  late  treaty,  was  prevented  ftom 
ofiering  any  active  interference  with  his  plans ;  the  German  emperor, 
engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succession,  was  afraid  of  offMid* 
ing  him ;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  Swedes  kept  the 
Russians  in  check  towards  the  east :  so  that  the  whole  region  from 

1.  Oouriand  is  a  provinoe  of  Rosda^on  the  BalUe  ooMt,  aorth  of  Uio  aiiei«iit  LlUioaala. 

(Sm  Lithuania,  p.  312.) 

2.  Wargavy  the  capital  of  Poland,  Is  on  the  west  banic  of  the  Vistula,  six  hundred  and  flflj 
mUes  Bouthweit  from  St  Peuirsbnfis,  and  three  hundred  and  ailrty4hree  miles  east  ih>m  Bertfn 
the  Pnualan  capital.  Population,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thouaaiiid.  In  ITfS,  ia  tbo  tbM 
partition  of  Poland,  Warsaw  was  assigned  to  Prussia :  in  1806  It  was  made  the  capital  oi  the 
gnuid<4lnchy  of  Poland ;  and  in  1815  It  became  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland,  (hat 
was  mited  to  the  crown  of  Buasia,  but  with  a  separate  oonstaalion  and  adiniaistraliaa 
Warsaw  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  ill-fated  Polish  revolution  of  1831.  See  p.  537.  (JVap 
Ko.  XVII.) 

a  Onu0w  is  OB  the  north  banlt  of  the  VIstida,  oae  hundred  and  aixtf  nttes  aouth-wett  Swat 
Warsaw,  and  two  hundred  northeast  ftrom  Vienna.  Prerioualy  to  the  seventeenth  ceatiny 
Cracow  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Icingdom  of  Poland.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings,  and  man; 
other  illnatrions  men,  have  been  boried  in  the  cafbedna  of  Cracow.  Amoair  others  U  oontatns 
the  tombs  of  Casimir  the  Great,  of  John  SobiesU  the  deliverer  of  Poland,  and  ef  the  **  last  of 
the  Poles,**  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowski.  •  About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  is  an  artificial  mound 
of  earth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Roeoluako.  (.Mi^No. 
XVII.) 

4.  Pviifuk  is  forty  miles  north  of  Warsaw,  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  tributary  of  the 
{Map  Ko  XVn.) 
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th0  ^ftrmkti  Oomh  ilaoBt  to  the  moutli  of  the  BorjB^^ieneft,'  and 
mwmk  to  tke  gates  of  Moioow,  wms  Iield  in  awe  bj  the  sword  of  the 
•eoiiqiieror.  All  Barope  was  fiUed  with  avtonnhment  at  the  arl^trary 
Baaner  in  whioh  ho  had  depoaed  tlra  kmg  of  Poland ;  whOe  in  tlie 
oMantme  Charles  himself  was  indulging  in  the  most  extravagant 
^views  of  fitere  oonqoesls  and  glory.  One  year  he  thought  soffioient 
isr  the  coaquest  of  Bnada :  llie  pope  of  Roa^  was  next  to  feel  his 
vengeanee,  Ibr  having  dasod  to  oppose  the  eoaeession  of  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  German  Protestants,  in  whose  b^ialf  Charles  had  inter 
aatcd  hiaiseilf ;  and  the  ycmthful  hero  had  eren  despatohed  officers 
pvivatefy  into  Bgypt  and  Asia,  to  take  plans  of  the  towns,  and  ex- 
anaine  into  Ae  resooroes,  of  those  ooantries. 

10.  The  Csar,  in  the  meaaldme,  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
1^  pcQgress  of  the  Swedidbi  oonqaeror.  By  keeping  large  bodies  of 
Mb  tnofs  actively  engaged  on  the  Bwedi^  frontiers,  he  gradually 
aooBstOBied  them  to  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  dyer  whom  he  gained 
aeveral  little  advaatagss;  snd  having  driven  the  Swedes  from  both 
baaks  of  the  Neva,'  in  the  year  1701  he  laid  the  fonndations  of  St. 
Petersborg,  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 

I  protected  the  rismg  city  from  the  attacks  of  ihe  Swedish 
Baring  the  year  1704  he  gained  possession  of  all  Ingria  ;* 
ilM  aett  year  he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
bat  Ihe  advance  of  Charles  from  Saxony  soon  obliged  him  to  retire 
mffun  towards  the  Bassian  tmritories. 

11.  In  the  autumn  of  1707,  Charles  began  his  march  eastward, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  the  conquest  of  Bussia,  driving 

ib»  Bassians  back  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Dnieper,    'ohableb 
thien  the  dividing  line  betvreen  Bussia  and  Poland.    The       ^^^ 
Csar,  seeing  his  own  dominions  threatened  with  war, 
whieh  must  put  a  stop  to  the  vast  plans  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
improvement  of  his  people,  now  offered  terms  of  peace,  but  Charles, 
intoxicated  with  success,  only  replied,  <'  I  will  treat  at  Moscow." 
Peter,  resolving  not  to  act  the  part  of  another  Darius,  wisely  deter- 
nuaed  to  fketk  <^  career  of  the  invaders  by  breaking  up  the  roads 

L  BmrfttkemUj  Me  Dnieper,  p.  309. 

&  Ite  jr«v«  ie  tbe  fkeiM  ky  iriitoh  Lek»  I«l«gft  dlMlMigM  llB  wiplus  w^ 
of  FIbUumL    St.  Petenlmrg  Is  bnltt  at  Its  entnnoe  into  the  Golf. 

a.  iiiyrMiMa  ApiwfiMe  iwiwiiMng  alioiil  one  hoHlnd  tad  tUrtf  mllM  elOBg  Om  ■ottthom 
tailcortlieNonttMiaieMmUMnialKiraofttieGalfof  Finlaiid.    b  1617  tke  Swodet  took  it 
■a,  tont  la  ITM  Uie  latter  reeonqaefed  a  part  of  It,  and  in  1713  bulH  St.  FMer»- 
l  wilhln  ita  Umita. 
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and  daaoklfng  tbe  ooontry ;  and  (Hiaries,  afttr  omnbg  the  ]e^i»»|>— , 
and  penetrating  almoat  to  Smolenako,*  liniiid  it  intpraotuable  to  eeo- 
tinoe  his  maroh  in  the  direotion  of  tlie  Roflrian  oapitaL  (1706.)  flfis 
army,  exposed  to  the  riak  of  famine,  and  the  ineeaaant  aitacka  of  the 
enemy,  was  slowly  wasting  away ;  yet,  instead  of  &llittg  baok  nipmi 
Poland,  he  adopted  the  extraordinary  resoUitioD  of  paaaing  into  the 
Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  mvited  by  Maaeppa,  a  Pole  by  birth, 
and  chief  of  the  Gossadcs,  but  who  had  resolved  to  throw  off  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Ozar,  his  master. 

12.  A  march  of  twelve  days,  amid  almost  ineredible  and  unpav- 
alleled  hardships,  brought  the  Swedes  to  the  river  Desna,*  iriiere 
Charles  expected  to  meet  his  new  ally  with  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  was  compelled  to  fi>roe  the  passage  ci 
the  stream  against  a  Russian  army.  The  Oaar,  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  treason  of  Maaeppa,  had  disoonoerted  his  seheaoies  fay 
the  punishment  of  his  assocnates ;  and  the  unfortanato  diief  i^ipeared 
in  the  Swedish  army  rather  as  a  fugitive  than  as  a  powerful  prinoe 
bringing  succors  to  his  ally.  Oharles  soon  after  learned  of  a  attl 
greater  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  the  loss  of  a  lavge  convoy 
and  reenforcement  expected  from  Poland. 

13.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever  known  in 
Europe,  (1708-9)  the  small  Swedish  army,  now  reduced  to  Ites  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  al- 
most desolate  country,  cut  off  from  all  resonroes,  and  tfareaiened 
with  an  attack  from  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Russians,  who  were 
gradually  concentrating  upon  their  victims.  Tet  the  iron  heart  of 
the  Swede  did  not  a  moment  relent  at  the  snflforings  of  his  soldiers, 
although  in  one  day  he  beheld  two  thousand  of  themfdrop  dead  be- 
fore him,  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger ;  nor  had  he  relinquidied 
the  design  of  penetrating  to  Moscow.  On  the  opening  of  spring  he 
advanced  to  the  town  and  fortress  of  Pultowa,'  in  the  hope  of  seis- 
ing the  magazines  of  the  Ozar,  and  opening  a  passage  into  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  territory. 

14.  Toward  the  end  of  May  Charles  invested  Pultowa,  but  while 

1.  Smoleiukc  Is  a  RuMlon  town  on  tbe  eastera  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  two  hnndred  and  thirty 
milei  Bouth-weit  from  Momow.    (Map  No.  XVU.) 

S.  Hie  D0nta  is  an  eaatera  trlbataiy  of  the  Dnieper,  whieh  eaten  that  ifver  a  little  aber^ 
Kiev.    (JVo^  No.  XVII.) 

a.  PidU9a  ia  a  fbrtified  town  of  Bmria,  on  the  river  Wertkla,  aa  ea^tom  trfbutaiy  of  the 
Dnieper,  two  hundred  miles  aonth-east  fiom  Kiev,  and  fbnr  hnndred  Mid  Sfty  aoath-west  ftma 
Moscow.  laeonmemoraUonorthevietonrofPaltowatheRiisilaMhaTeflnetedacelvBafa 
the  oily,  and  an  obelisk  on  the  fleld  of  batUe. 
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ke  Wis  preashg  ike  BiBge  with  great  Tigor,  on  the  15ih  of  Jane  the 
Onr  appeured  hefoie  the  pkoe  with  an  ann j  Beyentj 
thousand  strong,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  of^puu^a. 
Swedes,  snooeeded  in  liirowing  a  strong  reenforoement 
into  the  place.  When  Oharles  disooTered  the  manooaTre  by  which 
tins  had  been  eflbeted,  he  oonld  not  forbear  saying,  <<  I  see  well  that 
we  hare  tanght  the  Mnsoovitee  the  art  of  war."  On  the  eighth  of 
July  a  general  action  was  brought  on  between  the  two  armies,  the 
Our  commanding  his  troops  in  person,  while  Charles,  unable  to  walk, 
owing  to  a  severe  wonnd  he  had  some  days  before  received  in  the 
heel,  was  carried  about  the  field  in  a  litter,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  m  the  other.  The  desperate  charge  of  the 
Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  Russian  inflEuitry  acted 
with  gfeat  steadmess,  and  restored  the  honor  of  the  day.  The  Csar 
received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hat ;  his  favorite  general,  Mensi- 
koff,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ;  and  the  litter  in  which 
Okarlee  was  carried  was  diattered  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  ball.  But 
nsither  the  courage  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Swedes  oonld  avail  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  their  antagonists ;  and  after  a  dread- 
ftd  battle  of  two  hours'  duration  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably 
rained.  Oharles*  eeoaped  with  about  three  hundred  horsemen  to  the 
Tarkirii  town  of  Bender,^  aband<ming  all  his  treasures  to  his  rival, 
ineladnig  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and  Saxony.* 

15.  Thus  in  one  day  the  king  of  Sweden  lost  the  fruits  of  nearly 
a  hundred  victories,  and  nine  years  of  successful  warfare.     Nearly 

1«  Rmdtr  to  now  •  gnulM  towa,  on  Ui»  Paitttir»  In  Ihe  proYlnca  of  nwmrnbla,  about  Sr^« 
eight  mUes  flrom  the  Black  Sea.  In  1770  the  Ruasiana  took  this  town  bj  stonn,  and  redooed  It 
10  aahei.  Four  yean  later  U  wat  restored  to  Turkey,  bnt  was  reconquered  by  the  Rossfans  In 
JHi^  «4  wwftMlly  «mM  to  thflM,  wtth  the  proTtaM  or  BeMKHAIa,  by  the  trMUy  of  Bnete- 
rest,  in  1813.    (^ipNo.XYU.) 

a.  Hie  oatastrophe  of  Poltowa  Is  thus  powerfully  described  by  Ounpbell : 
<*  Oh  t  learn  the  flite  that  bleeding  thousands  bore, 
ptd  by  Ibair  Ohailesto  DniepeiH  sandy  sbotn. 
Falal  flpom  his  woondsi  and  shtvnrios  in  tho  blast, 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  last ; 
ne  after  ilo  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 


Horseman  and  horse  oonfeaeed  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  olang : 
Tet,  ^  he  sank  in  Naturals  last  repose, 
Era  Ufe*k  warm  current  to  the  Amntaln  (h»e, 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye, 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  dosed  it  with  a  sigh. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  plight. 
And  Charles  beheM,  nor  shuddered  at  the  sight. 
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aU  Sarope  &ll  ih«  offeeto  of  Am  bMe  ot  PiAiOfwft :  die  SmamB 
called  for  reyengo  on  a  prince  who  had  piUi^god  and  plimdeted  tkflir 
country :  Augustas  reteroed  to  PoUyid  at  the  iiaad  of  a  Saxon  amy, 
wbile  Stanislaas,  knowing  it  waa  vain  to  resist,  was  unwilling  to  shad 
Uood  in  a  naelefis  straggk :  Denmark,  Bnasia)  md  Poland,  entecied 
into  a  league  against  Sweden,  and  bat  for  tlie  interftrenee  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  the  Swedish  monarol^  would 
haye  been  rent  in  pieees. 

16.  Although  Charies  was  now  an  exile  from  his  country,  lelyiag, 
for  his  support,  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Tmrkish  sultan,  yet  he  still  en- 
tertained the  romantic  project  of  dethr«nij^g  the  Czar,  and  maraUag 
bade  to  Sweden  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  Heendeayored  to  laiae 

the  Turks  against  his  enemies;  and  his  j^KM^ieots  gr«ir 
^^^^^  bright  or  dark  according  as  the  wavering  policy  of  the 
Turkish  divan  was  swayed  by  Us  intrignes,  or  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  At  one  time  the  visier  prpmised  to  eonduot  kiai  to 
Moscow  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men :  war  was  deolaied 
against  Russia;  and  the  forces  of  the  two  nationfi  were  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Prutb.'  (July  1711.)  Here  the  Bossaan  army, 
surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  furee,  lost,  in  four  dayn' 
lighting,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  men,  when  by  the  lesohite  aur 
gaoity  of  the  empress  Catherine,  who  aooompanied  her  hunbaiwi 
during  the  campaign,  a  secret  treaty  was  oonoluded  with  the  Turkjoli 
commander,  and  Peter  was  rescued  from  the  same  fote  that  had  be- 
follen  his  antagonist  at  Pultowa. 

17.  The  Swedish  monarch  continued  to  linger  in  Turkey  until 
1714,  still  flattering  himself  that  he  should  yet  lead  an  Ottoman 
army  into  Russia.  Being  at  length  dismissed  by  the  sultan,  and 
ordered  to  depart,  he  still  resolved  to  remain ;  and  arming  his  secre- 
taries, valets,  cooks,  and  grooms,  in  addition  to  his  three  hundred 
guards,  he  bade  defiance  to  a  Turkish  army  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  in  which  many  of  his  attendants 
were  slain,  he  was  captured,  the  Turks  being  carefid  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Another  revolution  in  the  Turkish  divan  revived  the  hopes 
of  Charles,  and  prolonged  his  stay ;  but  wh#b  he  learned  that  the 
Swedish  senate  intended  to  create  a  regent  in  his  absence,  and 

1.  The  PmO,  iWng  In  Galttda,  forms  the  boondMT  between  BeBsanbia  aiM^MoldaTia,  ami 
onten  the  Danabe  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Black  Sea.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrtanople  in  1888^ 
It  waa  atlpalated  that  the  Prath  should  continue  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  Rosaian 
and  Turinah  territories.    (Jir<v  Ko.  XVH.) 
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smke  peace  witib  Dennuurk  and  BuBoa,  Im  indignafion  at  anoli  pvo- 

oeedings  indvoed  him  to  return  home.    He  was  hoaorably 

«Morted  to  the  Turkirfi  frontiers;  but  although  orders  0"^^"™ 

h*d  heen  given  that  he  should  be  treated  in  the  Austrian 

and  German  domiikions  with  all  due  honor,  he  chose  to  travel  in  the 

disguise  of  a  courier,  and  toward  the  close  of  November  1714  reached 

Stralsund,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  return  of  Charles,  Sweden  was  in  a  truly 
deplorable  ecmdltion, — surrounded  by  enemies — ^without  money,  trade, 
or  oradit-— her  foreign  provinces  lost,  and  one  hundred  and  fifby  thou- 
flSBd  of  her  best  soldiers  slaves  in  Turkey  and  Siberia,  or  locked  up  in  the 
t>rtr6S8es  of  Denmark  and  Poland.  Yet  Charles,  instead  of  seeking 
tiiat  peace  which  his  kingdom  so  much  needed,  immediately  issued 
ordenfor  renewing  the  war  with  redoubled  vigor.  During 
ihe  year  1715,  the  Dai^  and  Russian  fleets  swept  the  'o/im* 
Baltic,  and  threatened  Stockholm;'  and  Stralsund, 
tfaM^  defended  by  Charles  with  his  accustomed  bravery,  was  com- 
piled to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  On  the  night  be- 
Ibre  the  surrender  Chaaies  made  his  escape  in  a  small  boat,  safely 
passing  the  batteries  and  fleets  of  the  allies.  In  the  following  year 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Norway,  but  his  army  was  driven  back 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers.  His  attention  was  next  occupied 
with  the  scheme  of  his  fiftvorite  minister,  Baron  Gt)rtz,  for  uniting 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Russi^  in  strict  amity,  and  then  dictating 
the  law  to  Europe.  The  plot  embraced  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus 
to  ihe  throne  of  Poland,  and  Charles  was  to  have  the  command  of  a 
eomlMned  Swedish  and  Russian  army  of  invasion,  for  establishing  the 
Pretender  (son  of  James  II.)  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Osar 
seemed  not  averse  to  the  project,  and  a  conference  of  the  ministers 
of  the  two  nations  had  already  been  appointed  for  making  the  final 
amngements,  when  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  rendered  abcw- 
live  a  revolution  that  might  have  thrown  all  Europe  into  a  state  of 
pditioal  combustion.  In  the  autumn  of  1718  Charles 
had  invaded  Norway  a  second  time,  and  laid  siege  to  ^^^^^ 
Frederickshall ;'  but  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works 

].  Stockholm,  tbe  capital  dtj,  and  prindpol  commercial  emporium  of  Siredeii,  U  bnflt  partly 
CO  a  Domber  oT  ialaadaand  pairtlj  on  the  main  land,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Lake  M»lar  with 
the  Baltic,  fiMir  hnndnd  and  forty  mUea  a  Uttto  loath  of  weitlhkm  St.  Peteiabnrg.  B  mm 
founded  In  the  thirteenth  eantirr,  bat  ma  aol  leoosnlied  ae  the  caplial  till  the  seTcoteentb, 
pivftoasly  to  which  Upaala  bad  U&a  the  aeat  of  the  eonrt.    (Map  No.  XIV.) 

r.  FnderiektkM  is  a  maritime  town  of  Norway,  near  the  aorthpeast  angle  of  the  Skagger- 
nek,  ang^aeren  miles  aontb-eaal  i«m  Cbrlstlaniu   The  town  apnada  Imgalaily  aroond  a  pe^ 
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in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemj,  he  was 
dead  by  a  ball  from  the  Danish  batteries.    (Dee.  1718.) 

19.  The  death  of  Ofaarles  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  affiun 
of  Sweden.  The  late  king's  sister  was  declared  queen  by  the  yolun* 
tar  J  choice  of  the  States  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  the  last  reign  had 
tanght  them  a  severe  lesson,  and  thej  oompelled  their  new  sovereign 
to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  she  wonld  never  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power.  The  project  of  a  union  with  Rusaia  was 
at  once  abandoned,  and  the  new  goveriunent  united  its  forces  to  those 
of  England  against  the  Ozar.  For  a  while  the  Russian  fleet  desolat- 
ed the  coasts  of  Sweden,  but  in  1721  peace  was  established  between 
the  two  powers  by  the  treaty  of  Nystad.'  Russia  gained  thereby  a 
large  accession  of  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  dominion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  Peter  had  purchased  as  a  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  ocean,  with  the  toils  and  perils  of  twenty  years  of 
warfare. 

20.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  little  mor« 

than  thirty-six  years  of  age,  one-half  of  which  had  been 
^J^^^^«   spent  amid  the  turmoil  of  arms^  or  wasted  in  foreign 

vnAKAvi'KR.       *  ^^ 

exile.  War  was  his  ruling  passion ;  but  the  only  ob* 
jeot  of  his  conquests  seemed  to  be  the  satis&ction  of  bestowing  thdr 
fruits  upon  others,  without  any  apparent  wish  to  enlarge  his  own  do- 
minions. After  all  his  achievements,  nought  but  the  memory  of  his 
renown  survives  him ;  for  all  the  .acts  of  his  reign  sprung  from  a 
misdirected  ambition,  and  not  one  of  them  was  conducive  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  his  country.  '^  He  was  rather  an  extraordiiwry 
than  a  great  man,"  says  Voltaire,  "  and  more  worthy  to  be  admired 
than  imitated.  His  life  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  kings,  how  much  a 
pacific  and  happy  government  is  preferable  to  so  much  glory.  "^ 

pMMfieulAr  rock  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  on  which  is  Ute  ationg  (brtms  of  FtaderielBlelD, 

at  the  Blege  of  which  Charles  XII.  was  killed. 

It  was  doubled  for  awhile  whether  the  king  met  his  death  by  a  ball  from  the  fortreas,  or  from 
an  assassin  in  tlie  rear ;  but  there  seem  to  be  no  good  groimds  for  sappoelng  that  treachery  had 
anything  to  do  with  tlie  matter.  Dr.  Johnson  has  availed  bimaelf  of  the  BCUploloB  In  hia  aid* 
ralmble  description  of  the  character  of  the  Swedish  warrior.  The  hat,  clothes,  bn£M>elt,  boot^ 
&C.,  which  Charles  wore  when  be  was  shot,  are  still  preserved  in  the  anenal  of  Stockholm. 

1.  M\fsUui  Is  a  town  of  Finland,  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  one  hnndrad  and  fifty 
miles  north-east  (h>m  Stockholm. 

a.  The  Ibllowlng  is  Dr.  Johnson's  deacripUoD  of  the  ebaraeter  of  GhaitaB  XIL 
**  On  what  fomdation  stands  the  warrior*!  pride, 
low  just  his  hopes,  let  Swediah  Gliarlea  deoMo. 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  aool  of  fira, 
5o  dangers  fright  bim,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
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21.  The  Czar  Peter,  or,  as  he  is  nsnally  called  in  history,  Peter 
the  Great,  died  in  1725,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  xu.  dkath 
Mb  great  rival  the  king  of  Sweden.     Through  a  life  of       *^^^ 
restless  activity  he  labored  for  the  improvement  and    oFFSfsa 
prosperity  of  his  country ;  and  -while  Charles  left  behind  thb  oerat. 
hkn  nothing  but  ruins,  Peter  the  Great  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the 
Grander  of  an  empire.     The  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people,  he  early 
nw  the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  by  the  measures  he  adopt- 
ed for  reforming  his  empire  he  truly  merited  the  epithet  of  Great. 
Tet  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  although  he  civilized  his  sub- 
jects, he  himself  remained  a  barbarian ;  for  tlie  sternness,  or  rather 
ike  ferocity,  of  his  disposition,  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nor  his  dear- 
est ooimexions.     So  conscious  was  he  of  his  frailties  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself." 
He  never  learned  the  lessons  of  humanity ;  and  his  sublime  but  un- 
coltiTated  genius  continually  wandered  without  a  guide.     It  is  a  high 
ftnd  JQst  eulogixmi  of  his  character  to  say  that  "  his  virtues  were  his 
OWD,  and  his  defects  those  of  education  and  country.'' 


O'er  lOTe,  o*er  fear,  extends  hl8  nrlde  domaiii, 

UncoDquerod  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  ac^tres  yield. 

War  sounds  the  tramp,  he  rushes  to  the  isld ; 

Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  cools  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 

*  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries  *  till  naught  remain ; 

On  Moflcow^s  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 

The  march  begins  In  military  state, 

And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 

Stem  Ihmlne  guards  the  solitary  ooaat. 

And  wintor  barricades  the  realms  of  lh>Bt : 

He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay  ; 

HMe,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pnltowa's  day. 

The  Tanqoished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  In  distant  lands ; 

Oondemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait 

While  ladiee  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  subTerted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 

INd  rlTal  monarchs  give  tlie  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 

Bis  fiUl  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  foitreaa,  and  a  dubious  hand : 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  paint  a  moral,  or  adora  a  tale." 
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III.  Spanish  Wijis,  4m>  Wars  of  the  Austrian  Svccbvbiqm.— 
1.  Tbue  treaty  of  Utreeht  in  1713,  whidb  dosed  the  war  of  the  SpmA 

Buooesaioi],  had  given  pacification  to  southern  and  w«ife> 
\k^u!oil^  era  Europe,  by  defining  the  territorial  limits  of  tlie 

belligerents  in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  preserve  that  bal- 
aace  of  power  on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  depended.  The  lOr 
trigning  efforts  of  Spain  in  contravention  of  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Philip  V.  renounced  forever  all  right  of  suooession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  induced  England  and  Holland,  in  1717,  to 
unite  with  France  in  forming  a  Triple  Alliance  guaranteeing  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty ;  but  during  the  same  year  a  Spanish  fleet, 
entering  the  Mediterranean,  quickly  reduced  the  islaod  of  Sardinia 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Austria ;  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other fleet  and  army  captured  Sicily,  which  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  These  acts  of  aggression  roused  the  resentmiiqt 
of  Austria ;  and  by  her  accession  to  the  terms  of  the  Triple  AUiamie, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  pfutiiqg  • 
check  to  the  ambition  of  Spain.  A  British  squadron,  under  admi^ 
Byng,  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  and  destroyed  the  Spanbh  fleet, 
whilst  an  Austrian  force  passed  into  Sicily  to  contest  with  the  Spanish 
army  the  sovereignty  of  that  island.  The  successes  of  the  allies  soon 
compelled  even  Spain  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe. 

2.  In  1739,  however,  the  general  peace  was  interrupted  by  a  war 

between  England  and  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  oom- 
BSTWEKN  mercial  and  colonial  difficulties  of  the  two  nations.  For 
ENGLAND    a  loDg  time  Spain,  claiming  the  r^ht  of  sovereignty  over 

the  seas  adjacent  to  her  American  possessions,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  successive  treaties,  had  distressed  and  insulted 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  illegal  seizures  made  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  goods ;  while  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  secretly  encouraged  a  contraband  traffic,  little  to 
her  honor,  and  deeply  injurious  to  Spain.  War  was  first  declared 
by  England :  the  vessels  of  each  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  oth«r 
were  confiscated ;  and  powerful  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  the  one 
to  seize,  and  by  the  other  to  defend,  the  Spanish  American  posseas- 
ions,  while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  England. 

3.  While  this  war  continued  with  various  success,  a  general  Euro- 
pean war  broke  out,  called  the  "  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,^^ 
presenting  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confusion,  and  eclipsing,  by  its  im- 
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p«rtMMi&,  ibe  fet^  oottfli«to  on  ihe  Axmghom  mm.    Olnrles  YL,  en- 
pcvor  of  Aofiiria,  the  &motiB  oompetitor  of  Philip  for  tiie  thrcoA  of 
8paii^4iMl  inlheaBtwDinof  1740;  and  m  he  h«d  no  mftle 
iflnie  he  left  his  dominions  to  his  eldest  dftoghter,  Mam  J" Tn^!!! 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  in  aocdrdanee  mi^  a  solemn     w  « 
ordhwinoe  called  tiie  PragmaAio  SanctMm,'  whirii  had  ^^^"^ 
heaeonfirmed  byall  the  leading  States  of  Bnrope.  This 
suietion,  however,  did  not  seonre  Us  dan^ter,  after  his  death,  from 
the  attaeks  of  a  host  of  enesoies,  who  hoped  to  make  good  4^eir 
pretensions,  bj  force  of  arms,  to  different  portions  of  her  estates. 

4.  The  electQr  of  Bavaria  declared  himself,  by  tirtae  of  his  descent 
froBi  the  eldest  danghtor  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  proper  heir  of  the 
herefitavy  Austrian  provinces :  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also 
Aj^gsstas  III.,  king  of  Poland,  made  the  same  olaims  by  virtue  of  a 
preeedfflg  marriage  with  the  house  of  Saxony :  Spain  was  anxious 
to  i^pn^riato  to  herself  some  of  the  Italian  prinoipalities,  and  vir- 
tually  laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  sueoession,  while  Frederidt 
II.,  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  marched  suddenly  into  Silesia,  and  took 
posBessicKi  of  tiiat  country.  France,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatrsd  of 
Aofltria,  sought  a  dismemberment  of  that  empire;  while  England 
effnred  her  aid  to  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  her  ancient  ally, 
to  preserve  ihe  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominion& 

5.  The  plan  of  the  coalition  agamst  the  Austrian  queen  embraced 
the  elevation  of  Charles  Albert,  the  electoral  prince  of 

Bavaria,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  German  States ;    ooaution 
and  aooordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1741,  two  Fr^dh     a^auiet 
armies  crossed  the  Khine,  and  being  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian-forces, seised  Prague,  made  several  o<Jier  important  conquests, 
threatened  Vienna,  and  compelled  Maria  Theresa  to  flee  from  hue 
capital     In  a  diet  held  at  Frankfort,'  in  Frebruary  1742,  the  mipe- 
rial  crown,  Uirough  the  influence  of  France  and  Pruesia,  was  given 
to  Charles  Albett.     In  the  meantime  Maria  Theresa,  crushed  in 

L  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Tben  are  four  ordinances  with  this  title  mentioned  in  history :  Ut, 
that  of  Cbarles  VII.  of  IVance,  In  1438,  on  which  rest  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church :  3d, 
a»  deom  of  Sm  G^naati  diet  la  149B,  aaiMtionlng  the  Ibrmer :  Sd,  (be  ordlnanoe  of  the  German 
emperor  Chadm  VL  la  1740,  by  which  he  endeavored  to  aeoure  the  aucocaaion  to  hia  female 
deaoendanta,  and  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  saccesslon :  and  4th,  the  ofdlaance  by 
wUeh  Oharlaa  HL  of  Spain,  to  17S0,  ceded  Che  thione  of  Naptaa  toh  ia  third  aon  and  hia  posterity. 

SL  F^wU^^rt,  or  fytuU^ort^onrtke-JHavn^  is  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mayn,  eighteen  miles  nortii-east  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  ut 
Mayeaoe.  There  la  alao  a  Fyankfort^cn-tke-Oder,  ninety-five  miles  north-caat  flrom  Dresden. 
(JKf^NcXVn.) 
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OTerything  bat  energy  of  fipirit  bj  the  TMt  array  against  ber,  pre* 
senled  herself^  with  her  infkat  eon,  in  the  diet  of  tbe  Hnngarian 
nobles,  and  having  first  sworn  to  proteet  their  independence)  de- 
nxanded  their  aid  in  tones  that  her  beauty  and  her  tears  rendered, 
more  persuasiTO.  The  swords  of  the  Hangarians  flashed  in  the  air 
as  their  acclamations  replied,  <'  We  will  die  for  oar  sovereign  Maria 
Theresa  !''  On  the  very  day  that  Charles  Albert  was  crowned  at 
Franklbrt,  Munidi^^  his  own  eapital,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trian general ;  and  while  Bavaria  was  plundered,  the  new  emperor 
was  eompelled  to  live  in  retirement  far  from  his  own  dominions.    In 

another  quarter  fortune  was  not  equally  favorable  to 
Of  n4^-8    ^^'^^^^  i  ^^^  Maria  Theresa  was  oompelled  to  purdiase 

peace  of  the  Prussians  by  the  surrender  of  Silesia. 
(June  1741.)  This  loss  was  compensated,  however,  by  a  sueoeasfol 
blockade  of  Prague,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  at 
length  forced  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  while  England  began  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  war  against  France.  The  losses  of  France  were 
great  on  the  ocean ;  and  in  1 743  (George  II.  of  England,  advancing  into 
Oermaay  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  defeated  the  French  at  Dettin- 
gen,'  and  oompelled  them  to  retreat  across  the  Rhine.    (June  1743.) 

6.  The  year  1744  is  distinguished  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 

the  part  of  Frederick,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance 
with  ^e  king  of  France,  entered  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  sat 
down  before  Prague,  whioh  soon  surrendered,  and  with  it  a  garrison 
of  eighteen  thousand  men.  But  misfortunes  rapidly  succeeded  this 
brilliant  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the  illness  of  Louis  XY .,  king 
of  France,  prevented  the  promised  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  ; 
and  Frederick  was  eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  his  own  do- 
minions, with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Pruasta 
aeknowledged,  in  his  own  memoirs,  that  no  general  committed  greater 
faults  during  the  campaign  than  he  did  himself:  and  that  the  oonduet 
of  his  opponent,  the  Austrian  general,  marshal  Traun,  was  a  model 
of  perfection,  which  every  military  man  would  do  well  to  study. 

7.  The  death  of  Charles  Albert,  early  in  January  1745,  removed 

all  reasonable  grouDds  for  continuing  tbe  war ;  but  tbe 
national  animosity  between  England  and  Fraiioe  prevent- 

1.  JAmtcA  Is  a  latge  Gennan  city,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  tbe  liar,  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Danube,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  firom  Vienna.  It  is  called  tbe  **  Athens  of 
south  Germany."    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Deuingtn  is  a  smalT  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  on  tbe  Mayn,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Frankfort. 
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ed  the  reatoratioii  of  peace.  Paring  the  same  year,  Ae  oeleteatad 
French  j^neral,  marshal  Saze,  obtained  the  viotorj  of  Fontenoy'  oyer 
tbo  Anstrians,  and  their  Dutch  and  Bnglish  allies  oemmanded  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  and  oonc[aered  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and 
Butch  Flanders.  The  king  of  Prussia  conducted  a  sucoossful  cam- 
paign m  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  December  concluded  with  Austria 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  Si- 
lesia. In  the  meantime  the  German  States  had  elected  for  their 
emperor  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  Frederiok. 

8.  In  Italy  the  combined  armies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples, 
obtained  important  advantages  over  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  held  possession  of  all  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont.'    Daring  the  same  year,  while  the  king  of 
England  was  warring  with  the  French  in  the  Netherlands,  his  own 
dominions  were  invaded.    The  loss  of  the  English  at  Fon- 
tenoy  seemed  to  presMit  to  Charles  Edward,  grandson     bion  or 
of  James  II.,  commonly  ealled  the  Young  Pretender,    »*ei.Aia>, 
a  fit  opportunity  for  attetnpiing  the  restoration  of  his 
&udly  to  the  throne  of  England.     Being  furnished  by  the  French 
monarch  with  a  supply  of  money  and  arms,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  he  landed,  in  July,  on  the  coast  of  ScoUand,  and  being  joined 
by  many  of  the  Highland  elans,  on  the  16th  of  September  he  was 
enabted  to  take  possession  of  Edinburgh,'  and  a  few  days  later  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  at  Preston  Pan&*    In  November  he  entered 

1.  FbmUmtf  ia  a  YiUage  of  Belgtmn,  In  the  prorlnce  of  Hainault  (fc-D6),  foriy-^ree  miles 
■oiiCMreit  from  BnuMls.  Ibe  iMtUe  was  ft»ughfc  April  30tb,  174ft.  Voltaire's  account  of  It,  in 
Ilia  *^  Age  of  Louis  X  V.,"  is  extremely  InteresUng.    (Map  No.  XV.) 

S.  Piedwwut,  (pitd-de-monte,  **  foot  of  tbe  momitain,**)  the  principal  prorlnce  of  the  Sardinian 
Bonarebfy  has  the  Swiss  etnton  of  Valala  and  the  Saidlnlan  proTlnee  of  Savoy,  on  the  north, 
and  SaTogr  and  Fhmce  on  the  west  Oapltal,  Turin.  In  J8QS  Napoleon  incorporated  it  with 
Ftasce,  but  it  was  restored  in  1814. 

3.  SdiM^rgky  the  metropolis  of  SooUaad,  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  U  two  miles  aoatb  of  the 
FHth  of  Forth,  and  three  hundrsd  and  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  firom  the  city  of  London. 
It  ia  principally  built  on  thre^  panJlel  ridges  running  east  and  west.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  central  ridge,  which  Is  terminated  by  a  precipitous  rock  four  hundred  and  thlriy-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  castle ;  and  a  mile  distant,  ut  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  la  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  palace 
has  a  peculiar  Interest  from  the  circomstanoe  that  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Mary  have  been  carefully  preserved  In  the  state  in  which  she  left  them.  Connected 
with  the  palace,  on  tbe  north,  are  tbe  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Edinburgh  Is  highly 
celebnted  for  its  literary  and  educational  instltuUona.    (.tfop  No.  XVI.) 

4.  Preaton  Pans  Is  a  small  seaport  town  of  Sootland,  on  the  south  shore  of  tlie  Frith  of  Forth, 
seren  and  a4kalf  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  It  derives  its  name  ftom  its  having,  for  a  longth- 
soed  period,  bad  a  number  of  salt  works  or  paiu  for  the  production  of  salt  by  the  evaporation 
oTaHMrater.    tJITcp  No.  XVI.) 
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Sngfaiiid,  and  a<lTaoced  to  within  a  bnudred  mUes  of  London,  but 
Was  then  compelled  to  retreat  mto  Scotland,  where,  after  having  de- 
feated the  royal  forces  a  second  time,  his  cause  was  ntterlj  raxncNd  by 
the  decisiye  battle  of  OnDoden.*  (April  1746.)  To  the  disgrace  (^ 
the  Bnglish,  the  surrounding  country  was  ^en  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
Tastation.  After  a  rariety  of  adventures  Charles  reached  Franoe  in 
safety ;  but  numbers  of  his  unfortunate  adherents  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  or  by  military  execution,  while  multitudes  were  transported 
to  the  American  plantations. 

9.  During  the  year  1745  the  important  French  fortress  of  Louis- 

borg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,*  was  captured  by 

^^^^  ^^  British  and  their  colonial  allies,  an  event  which  re- 
in AMKElCA.     I  ' 

vived  the  spirits  of  the  English,  and  roused  Franoe  to  a 
great  vindictive  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Louisburg,  and  the  devaj»- 
tftion  of  the  whole  American  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia. 
Accordingly  a  powerful  naval  armament  was  sent  out  to  America  m 
1746 ;  but  it  was  so  enfeebled  by  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  dispirit- 
ed by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  th&t  nothing  was  aooomplislied  by  \t 

10.  During  the  years  1746  and  1747  hostilities  were  carried  on 

wiA  various  saocess  by  the  French  and  the  Spandards  <A 
one  side,  and  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austriana,  on  the 
other.  By  sea  the  French  lost  almost  their  last  ship ;  b«t  no  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought,  as  the  English  na^  had  scarcely 
a  rivaL  On  the  continent,  northern  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  were 
the  chief  seats  of  ^e  war.  The  French  were  driven  from  the  former, 
_  and  the  Austrians  and  their  allies  from  the  Utter. 

XL  TEBATT     __ 

or  Aix-LA.   France  made  frequent  overtures  of  peace,  and  in  Octo- 
*"m8^*'   ber  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded 
between  all  the  belligerents,  on  the  basis  of  a  restitutioa 
of  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prison- 
ers without  ranaom.     The  treaty  left  unsettled  the  oonfiicting  claims 

1.  Cutt0den,  or  CuUtien  Mwr^  ts  a  heath  In  Scotland,  four  miles  east  of  InTeneaSy  tnd  on* 
littndred  and  flfieen  miles  north-west  from  Edinburgh.  The  battle  of  CoUoden,  toiight  April 
S7tfa,  1746,  terminated  the  attempts  of  the  Stuart  fiunilj  to  recover  the  throne  of  E&gland. 
(Jllii^No.XVI.) 

%  Ihe  Island  of  Capt  Breton^  called  by  the  French  I$U  R»^alt^  Is  on  the  sovflMUtaii 
border  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Louithurg^  once  called  the  **  Gibraltar  of  America,*'  was 
n  strontly^rtiSed  town,  haring  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  After  lis  ecptare  bj 
general  Wolfe  in  1738,  (see  p.  430,)  Its  walls  were  demolished,  and  the  materials  of  Its  baiMtaigs 
were  carried  away  for  the  oonstractlon  of  Halifluc,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  Only  a  few 
fishermen's  hnts  are  now  found  within  the  environs  of  the  cHy,  and  so  complete  Is  the  ndn 
that  It  Is  wlfh  dlflhmlty  the  ontlliies  of  the  fortttoattona,  and  of  the  principal  bondings,  can  lie 
traced. 


of  tiM  Bni^iBh  and  SpaaiArds  to  tbe  trade  of  the  Amerioaii  seas ; 
hot  Franoe  reeognised  the  Hanoveriaii  saooession  to  the  BngMsh 
tiuone,  and  henceforth  abandoned  the  canie  of  the  Pretender.  Neither 
France  nor  England  obtamed  any  recompense  lor  ^e  enomonB  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasore  which  the  war  occasioned;  but  in 
one  ai;>e6t  the  resnlt  was  fiivorable  to  all  parties,  as,  by  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  Austrian  dominion,  it  maintained  the  due  balance 
tf  power  in  .continental  Bmrope. 

lY.  The  Seven  Ybaes'  War  :— 1756-68.«— 1.  The  treaty  of 
Aiz-la-Ghapelle  proved  to  be  little  better  than  a  bus-     ^  ^^^ 
pension  of  arms.     A  period  of  eight  years  of  nominal    tsabs  ov 
pesfoe  that  followed  did  not  produce,  in  the  different      ^"^^ 
Btatee  of  Europe,  the  desired  feeling  of  nmted  firmness  and  securtty ; 
bnt  all  seemed  unsettled,  and  in  dread  of  new  oommotions.    Two 
causes,  of  a  natun  entirely  distinct,  united  to  involTO  all    ^^  caubbb 
Christendom  in  a  general  war.     (The  first  was  the  long  or  anothbb 
steding  colonial  rivalry  between  France  and  England ;       ^^** 
aid  the  second,  the  ambition  of  the  Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and 
die  jealousy  with  which  the  court  of  Austria  regarded  the  increase 
of  the  PrussiaB  monardiy. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  AizJa-Ohapelle,  dificuhies 
acese  between  France  and  England  respecting  their  colonial  pesseis- 
ions  in  India.  Several  years  previous  to  tiie  breaking  out  of  the 
Snropean  war,  the  forces  of  the  English  and  French  East  India 
companies,  having  taken  part,  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  wars  between  the 
native  princes  of  the  country,  had  been  engaged  in  a  course  of  hos- 
tilities at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nationa 

3.  More  serious  causes  of  quarrel  arose  in  North  America.  The 
French  possessed  Canada  and  liouisiana,  one  commanding  the  month 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  other  that  of  the  MissisBippi ;  while  the  in* 
terv^ung  territory  was  occupied  by  the  English  colonists.  The 
liailB  of  the  American  colonial  possessions  of  the  two  nations  had 
been  left  undefined  at  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  hence  dis- 
putes arose  among  the  colonists,  who  did  not  always  arrange  their 
ccmtrovBrsies  by  peaceful  discussion.  The  French  made  settlements 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  in  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  ter- 

B  Ibat  pAit  of  the  war  waged  In  Ameriea  between  Franoe  and  England  it  better  known  in 
AnBrieaa  Uatory  as  tbe  <«  Frencb  and  IndUu  war.''  AlUionsh  hoatUlUee  begttn,  bi  ibe«oteniei^ 
fai  175^  no  formal  declaratloa  of  war  was  made  by  either  France  or  England  onUl  the  breaking 
Mtercbe ffaaenl  Bur<»peaB  war  In  1756. 
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ritory  as  a  part  of  New  Branswiok ;  while,  bj  extending  a  firoakiflr 

line  of  posts  along  the  Ohio  riyer,  thej  aimed  at  confining  the 

British  colonies  to   the  Atlantic   ooast,   and   cattinff 

QL  BEOIN' 

vtHQ  or  ^To.  o£f  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  In  1754  the 
HOBTormg  English  Colonial  authorities  began  hostilities  on  the 
Ohio,  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  dedaratkn 
of  war :  in  the  following  year  the  French  forts  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  were  reduced  by  colonel  Monckton ;  but  the  Engliah 
general,  Braddock,  who  was  sent  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  on  tke 
Ohio,  was  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss,  and  his  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  only  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  major  Wash- 
ington, who  oommanded  the  provmcial  troops. 

4.  These  colonial  difficulties  were  the  prominent  causes  of  enmify 
between  France  and  En^and ;  but  such  were  now  the  bonds  of  ib- 
terest  and  alliance  that  united  the  different  European  States,  that 
the  quarrel  betwixt  any  two  led  almost  inevitably  to  a  general  war. 
A  cause  of  war  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing  was  found  in  tiie 
relations  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  wb 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  Frederick,  too  olear* 
sifted  not  to  see  that  a  third  struggle  witii  her  was  inevitable, 
abandoned  the  lukewarm  aid  of  France,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  (Jan.  1756,)  an  event  which  altogether  changed  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  different  States  of  Europe.    Pmssia  was 

^  thus  separated  from  her  old  ally  France,  and  England 
BUROPEAK  from  Austria,  while  France  and  Austria,  nations  that 
ALUANCB.  j^^  ^j^  enemies  for  three  hundred  years,  found  them- 
Helves  placed  in  so  close  political  proximity  that  an  alliance  betweien 
them  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  each.  Augustus  III., 
king  of  Poland  and  also  elector  of  Saxony,  allied  himself  with  Aus- 
tria fi^r  the  purpose  of  ruining  Prussia ;  the  empress  Eliiabeth  of 
Russia,  entertaining  a  personal  hatred  of  Frederidc,  who  had  made 
her  the  object  of  his  political  satires,  joined  the  coalition  against 
him,  while  the  latter  could  regard  Sweden  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  an  enemy  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

5.  Thus  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  had  all 
united  against  one  of  the  smaller  kmgdoms,  which  was  deprived  of 
all  foreign  resources,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and  the  latter, 
in  a  contmental  war,  could  give  her  ally  but  little  effsctive  aid. 
Austria  looked  with  confidence  upon  the  recovery  of  Silesia;  the 
j>artition  of  Prussia  was  already  planned,  and  the  days  of  the  Pnia> 
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nan  monardiy  appeared  to  be  alreadj  niunbeied ;  bat  in  tkis'moBt 
naeqiud  contest  the  Baperioritj  of  Frederick  as  a  general,  and  the 
diaeipline  of  hia  troops,  enabled  Prossia  to  come  out  of  the  war  wiih 
mereased  power  and  glory. 

6.  Frederick,  withont  waiting  for  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  upon  him,  marched  forth  to  meet  it,  to  the  surprise 

of  his  enemies,  who  were  searoely  aware  that  he  was  oaxfaiov  or 
arming.     In  the  month  of  August,  1756,  he  entered  wkkwojck, 
Smxaaj  at  the  head  of  seyentj  thousand  men,  blodcaded 
tke  Saxon  armj,  and  cut  off  its  supplies,  defeated  an  army  of  Aus* 
trians  that  advanced  to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  Saxon  forces,  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand  men,  to 
sunender  themselves  prisoners,  (Oct.  1756,)  many  of  whom  he  forced 
to  enter  the  Pmasian  service.     Thus  the  result  of  the  first  campaign 
of  Frederick  was  the  conquest  of  all  Saxony. 

7.  It  was  not  till  the  month  of  May  and  June  1756,  that  England 
and  France  issued  their  declarations  of  war  against  each  other,  al* 
tfaonf^  hostilities  had  for  some  time  previously  been  carried  on  be- 
tween ibeir  colonies.  France  commenced  the  war  by  an  expedition 
agaanat  the  island  of  Minorca,  then  in  possession  of  the  English  ; 
and  that  important  fortress  surrendered,  although  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  for  the  relief  of  the  place.  In 
America  the  English  had  planned,  early  in  the  season,  the  reduction 
of  Grown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  but  not  a  sin^e  ob- 
jeet  of  the  campaign  was  either  accomplished  or  attempted. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1757  it  was  estimated 
that  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Frederick,  on  foot,  and 
preparing  to  march  against  him,  exceeded  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  while  the  force  which  he  and  his  English  allies  could 
bring  into  the  field  amounted  to  but  litUe  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number.  Frederick,  having  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Aus- 
tnHBB  as  to  his  real  inten^ons,  began  the  campaign  by  invading  Bo- 
hemia, where,  at  the  head  of  sixty-eight  thousand  men,  he  fou^t  and 
won  the  celebrated  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Prague,  (May  6,) 
against  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  Austrians.  Dearly,  how- 
ever, was  the  victory  purchased,  as  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
Prussians  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seeking  to 
follow  up  his  advantage,  in  the  following  month  Frederick  experi- 
enced a  severe  check,  being  defeated  by  the  greatly  superior  force 
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of  marshal  Davn  at  Kdlin,'  in  oonaaqneiioe  of  uMA  Hbe  '. 
vttre  fercsed  to  ram  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  efaewte  BohamM. 
The  Auatriana  and  their  allies,  after  this  unexpected  vietoiy,  resimied 
operations  with  increased  activity  :  a  RossiBn  armj  of  one  hmdred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  invaded  Pmssia  on  the  east ;  eeventeen 
thousand  Swedes  entered  Pomeraaia;  and  t wo  powecfiil  Freaeh  araues 
crossed  the  Bhine  to  attadc  the  En^ish  and  HanovenHn  allies  of 
Prussia  oomma&ded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberlaiid.  The  latter^  heio^ 
defeated,  was  eomp^ed  to  sign  a  disgraoefol  e(Miventioii  by  wfaiah 
his  army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  was  reduoed  to  a  staite  of  in* 
aetivity. 

9.  The  loss  oT  his  £ngUsh  allies  at  this  juastore  was  a  most  gtier* 
ous  blow  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  he  held  tfae  AuaknaM  sit 
bay  in  Lusatia,  Saxony,  whence  the  Prussians  drew  Aeir  siqipMeB, 
was  opened  to  the  French ;  the  Russians  were  advaaeing  from  the 
east,  and  already  the  Swedes  w^e  near  ^  gaites  of  BerMn,'  when 
the  sudden  recall  of  the  Russian  army,  owing  to  the  serious  fflnens 
of  the  Russian  empress,  illumiued  the  troubled  p«th  of  Frederisk 
with  a  glimmering  of  hope,  whieh  promised  to  lead  him  on  to  better 
fortune.  After  having  in  vain  tried  to  give  batde  to  the  Ansferiasu^ 
he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp,  and  by  rapid  marches  advaneed  into 
Saxony,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  ooontry. 

10.  Early  in  November,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  only  iwudiy 
thousand  men,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  whose  united  foroes  aamunt- 
cd  to  seventy  thousand.  After  some  mamsuvring  he  threw  his  little 
army  into  the  low  village  of  Rossbadc,*  tibe  heights  around  whieh, 
covered  with  batteries,  served  at  once  to  defend  his  position,  and 
conceal  his  movements.  Here  the  French  and  ikeit  allien  antiet- 
pating  a  oertain  victory,  determined  to  surround  him,  and  thus,  hj^ 
making  him  prisoner,  at  onoe  put  an  end  to  the  waif.  To  aeootnpilsli 
this  object  they  advanced  fay  foroed  marches,  with  aonnd  ei  trumpet ; 
anxious  to  see  if  Frederick  would  have  th^  oourage  to  make  a 


].  Kolin.  1b  a  smaU  town  of  Bohemia,  thirty-Mvoa  miles  a  IttOe  aovlb  of  Mtl  flwaPnen^ 
The  battle  of  Kolto,  fought  June  18th,  1757,  was  the  first  which  FiPe<lerick  losi  la  the  Sevan 
Yean*  War.    ( jir«p  No.  XVH.) 

S.  Berlin,  the eapttal  of  the  Pruastan  Blate8»an4  tlw ortfanQr  waldeaci  of  Itta  sowi«k»te 
on  the  river  Spree,  a  branch  of  the  Elbe,  iu  the  province  of  BraDdeobirg,  oae  hundred  and 
sttty  mnee  south-east  fhMn  Hamburg.  Berlin  Is  one  of  the  finest  cities  In  Europe,  and  la  called 
UMAtbenortheaorthofGeniMvy.    (JMvKo.XY0«) 

3.  Ra$$back  Is  near  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Saale^  In  PmasiaK  Saxonjr,  aboiU  twen^ 
miles  toutb-west  fh>m  Lelpslc,  and  consequently  near  the  batlie-flelds  of  Leipsic,  Jena,  and 
Lutzeo.   The  bonks  of  the  Saaie  are  Miy  immortaliied  by  carnage.    (Jtfky  No.  X  VIL) 


«gttiig|  ihem.  Tlie  morning  of  the  5tli  of  November  Frederick 
flp«Di  b  reooBDoMering  the  enemy,  and  learned  their  plans  for  enrel- 
OfNSg  kirn ;  bat  he  kept  his  f>roes  perfectly  quiet  nntfl  the  afternoon, 
withavt  allowing  a  shigle  gnn  to  be  fired,  when,  giving  his  orders, 
mai  niddenly  eoneentrating  the  greater  part  of  his  ttoops  to  one 
p«iit,  he  hurled  them,  eofaimn  after  oolmnn,  in  one  irresistible  tor- 
MDt  npon  the  (be.  Never  before  had  the  Freneh  eneomitered  such 
nf^idity  of  aetion :  they  were  completely  overwhelmed  and  routed 
before  they  couM  even  ft>rm  into  line ;  and  in  less  lihan  half  an  hour 
the  aetion  waa  deeided.  ^'  It  was  the  most  inconceivable  and  com- 
plete roote  and  disoomfitore,"  says  Voltaire,  <<  of  which  history  makes 
any  mentioB.  Thp  drfeals  of  Agincourt,  Oressy,  and  Poitiers,  were 
not  BO  hnmilialbg." 

11.  The  French  fied  precipitately  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
mmree  stopped  until  they  had  reached  the  middle  States  of  Oermany, 
Vfiile  many  only  paused  when  diey  had  placed  the  tlhine  between 
tkemaelveB  and  the  vioters.  Beven  thousand  prisoners,  and  tiiree 
handred  and  twenty  oftsers  of  every  rai&,  including  eleven  generals, 
ML  into  the  handB  of  the  king,  while  the  loss  of  the  Prussians 
amoonlod  to  only  five  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.  Frederick 
enoMd  the  weoikKed  among  the  prisoners  to  be  treated  with  the 
gwateat  huBanity  and  attention.  The  officers  of*  distinction,  who 
were  taken  prisonen,  he  invited  to  sup  with  him.  He  told  th^a  he 
ngretled  he  could  not  oCnr  them  a  more  splendid  entertainment, 
^  hot  geDtlemen,'^  fMid  he,  ^  I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,  nor  in  so 
large  nuaibers.'' 

1%  The  victory  of  Kossbaek  had  recovered  Saxony,  and,  what 
VPM  equally  important,  it  gave  aa  opportunity  to  the  BngluA  and 
Hanoverian  troops  to  resume  their  arms,  which  they  did  on  Idbe 
ground  of  the  alleged  iafrvkction  of  the  convention  by  Hbe  French 
gneral.  Still  the  aifidrs  of  Prussia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme, 
Ibr  durii^  the  abeenee  0i  Frederick  from  Silesia,  that  province  had 
been  everrufi  by  die  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians  had  been  defsated 
in  several  batdee.  Frederick  returned  thither  in  December  with 
lUrty  thousand  men,  and  on  the  5tfa  of  that  month  was  met,  on  tiie 
vast  plain  of  Lissa,'  by  the  Austrian  fi>roe  of  ninety  thousand  men, 

k1taZ^M«lQf»HleitfoMdtifeiaii|ptoimerflaerfi,llv«^  «i]«iiMit «r  BmHw  ttie 
capital  of  the  proriiiM,  aod  about  one  huodnd  and  serenty^lTe  miles  ■oathoiat  fkom  Berila. 
9i»  iMttle  was  lb«SM  la  the  pUIn  between  Utm  and  Bredav.  VTiete  te  a»«flker  ami  larger 
%mnk  or  Una  fa  FeMn,  9^4hft  tOlm  aorfh^eat  ttom  BiMlaa.    (Mt^  No.  X VII.) 
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exactly  one  month  after  the  battle  of  EoaBbaok.  Hare  Frederidc 
had  recourse  to  those  means  bj  which  he  had  often  been  enabled  -to 
double  his  power  by  the  celerity  of  his  mamBavTes.  fiavuig  suoeeed- 
ed  in  masking  the  movements  of  his  troops,  by  taking  poasessioii  of 
some  heights  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  cauaiBg  a  false  attack  to 
be  made  on  the  Austrian  right,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  their  left  mnd 
routed  it  before  the  right  could  be  brought  to  its  support  The  oob- 
sequent  disorder  vras  communicated  to  the  whole  Austrian  army,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  hours  Frederidc  gained  a  most  complete  vic- 
tory. The  Austrians  lost  seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  in  kiU^ 
and  wounded,  twenty-one  thousand  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  aad 
seventeen  cannon,  while  the  total  Prussian  loss^  was  less  than  fire 
thousand  men.  In  this  extraordinary  battle  siqrarior  genius  tri- 
umphed over  superior  numbers.  When  Frederidc  was  told  of  the 
many  insulting  things  that  the  Austrians  had  said  of  him  and  his 
little  army,  <<  I  pardon  them  readily,^'  said  he,  *'  the  follies  they  mmy 
havciittered,  in  consideration  of  those  they  have  just  ocmunitted.'' 

13.  The  campaign  of  1757  was  the  most  eventfiil  of  all  thaae 
waged  by  Frederick ;  but  although  he  had  been  forced  to  risk  Us 
j&te  in  eight  battles,  and  more  than  a  hundred  partial  actions,*  bis 
numerous  enemies  failed  in  their  object  The  batties  of  RosslMMk 
and  Lissa  inspi^  the  English  people  with  the  greatest  entfausiasiii 
for  the  Prussian  army,  snd  the  result  was  a  fresh  subsidiary  treaty 
entered  into  with  Frederick,  by  which  England  agreed  to  furnish  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thotfasand  pounds,  and 
to  send  an  army  into  Oermany.  Mr.  Pitt,  recently  appointed  prime 
minister,  entered  fiiUy  into  the  views  of  supporting  Fredrick,  de- 
claring that ''  the  American  colonies  of  the  FroDoh  were  to  be  earn- 
quered  through  Germany.^' 

14.  The  campaign  of  1758  was  opened  by  Ferdmand,  duke  af 

Brunswick,  who,  by  the  influeaoo  of  the  king  of  Pramia^ 
had  been  appointed  commandar  of  the  Sn^iah  and 
Hanoverian  troops  in  Germany.  At  the  head  of  thiarty  thousand 
men  he  drove  a  French  army  of  eighty  thousand  beyond  the  Rhine, 
and  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  months,  from  January  to  April, 
took  eleven  thousand  prisoners.  Frederick  commenced  the  campaign 
in  March,  by  reducing  the  last  remaining  fortress  in  Silesia :  then 
he  penetrated  to  OlmutB,*  in  Moravia,  Imt  £uled  in  the  siege  of  that 

1.  OlmmUt  tta6&>niier  oiplUl  of  Momria,  uid  one  of  the  atroogeet  torlwwoi  of  the  Aoatitei 
emplie,  isoD  Uie  laull  liTer  March  or  lloimv«,OBe  hoiidnd  ci«d  ife  atUei  norUMMtflnMB 
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place.  Here  the  Anstrians  oomplelely  0aiTO«nded  him  in  the  very 
beart  of  their  country,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  a«  a 
▼ietoiy,  and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Roniane,  who 
were  committing  the  most  shockmg  ravages  in  the  provinoe  of  Bran- 
denbarg,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

15.  At  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  Frederiok  met  the  enemy, 
numbering  fifty  thousand,  on  the  24th  of  August,  near  the  small 
Tillage  of  Zorndorf,^  where  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  fought,  continuing  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  evening  of  this  sanguinary  day 
nineteen  thousand  Russians  and  eleven  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  the  victory  was  claimed  for  the  latter. 
The  Prussian  king  in  person  led  the  last  attacks,  and  so  much  was 
he  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russians  that  all  his  aids,  and  the  pages 
who  attended  him,  were  either  kOled,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  "able  Austrian  general,  count  Daun,  who  had  often  fought  Fred- 
erick, and  sometimes  with  success,  had  written  to  the  general  of  the 
Russians,  "  not  to  risk  a  battle  with  a  wily  enemy,  whose  cunning 
and  resources  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with ;"  but  as  the  courier 
who  carried  this  dispatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  Fred- 
erick himself  answered  the  letter  in  the  following  words : — "You 
had  reason  to  advise  the  Russian  general  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
a  crafty  and  designing  enemy,  whom  you  were  better  acquainted  with 
than  he  was  ;  for  he  has  given  battle,  and  has  been  beaten."  At  a 
later  period  in  this  campaign  count  Daun  surprised  and  routed  the 
right  wing  of  Frederick's  troops  at  Hochkirehen,*  in  Saxony,  when 
nothing  but  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  Prussian  dimipline  saved 
the  army  from  utter  destruction.  But  this  reverse  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  Frederick :  he  drove  the  Anstrians  a  second  time  from 
Silesia ;  and  then  compelled  Daun  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  retreat  into  Bohemia.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Frederick  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  same  countries  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  while,  in  addition,  northern  and  central  Germany 
had  been  recovered  from  the  French. 

16.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  other  quarters 

Vi«niML  It  was  takeo  bj  the  8w«dM  In  the  thirty  yean'  wv,  was  hedeged  nnsiieeesBftilljr  by 
Frederick  the  Oraal  In  175P,  and  Lalhyette  was  oooflned  theie  In  17M.    {Mop  No.  XVII.) 

1.  Zvm^tff  la  a  anall  vUlate of  Bnudenbwg, about  Iwealy miles  northeast  Aron  Frank- 
Ibrtoa  the  OdeiyiBdaboiit  the  aaaaedlrtaafleaewth  east  fttwnOBSIiim.   ( Jtfv  Mo^  XVU^ 

S.  Maeikirekm  is  a  saiBll  vUlage  in  the  preaeat  kingdom  of  Saxony,  (fesmeriy  In  LnsaUsi) 
daiti  ail  win  mllea  east  Avm  BNsden.  II  Is  a  short  <llataBoe  sotntk^aai  Awn  BaaitMM»  whkh 
«M  the  chief  towBorUpperLusattn.   (JMly  Nob  XVIL) 
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ibe  FreMii  «jid  the  EngliBb.  In  India  Ae  French  w«i9e 
gonerall J  mMoeaafol,  m  they  nat  only  preaereed  their  possesaoas,  hot 
Wrested  aeiraral  fortreeees  from  iheir  rivals,  but  they  ^nere  d^xiyed 
of  all  their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  in  Nordi 
America  they  abandoned  Fort  da  Qoesne  to  the  English,  and  were 
obliged  to  sonrender  the  importuit  fortress  of  Louisbai^  after  a  yig- 
orous  siege  conducted  by  generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe. 

17.  The  campaign  of  1759  commenced  under  fiiToraUe  aospioes 

for  the  Pniasians,  as  ^ey  succeeded  early  in  the  season 
in  destroying  the  Russian  magasines  in  Poland,  and 
broke  up  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia ;  but  in  August  Frederick 
himself  Siullered  a  greater  loss,  in  the  battle  of  Kuaersdorf,*  than 
My  he  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  head  of  only  forty-eight  thow- 
Mod  men  he  attacked  the  combined  Eussian  and  Austrian  force  of 
ninety-six  thousand,  defended  by  strong  intrenchmenis,  but  he  wiis 
d^eated  with  the  lose  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand  men  in  Icilied 
and  wounded.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  loss  was  nearly  sixteen 
thousand ;  in  allusion  to  which,  iha  Russian  general,  writing  to  the 
empress  an  account  of  the  battle,  said :  "  Your  majesty  must  not  be 
■nrprlied  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  kiog 
of  Prussia  to  sell  his  defeats  very  dear."  At  a  later  period  of  t^ 
campaign  Frederick  rashly  exposed  fourteen  thousand  of  his  troops 
in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and,  after  a  Taliant  resistance,  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
only  three  thousand  of  the  number  remained  unwounded.  Yet,  after 
ail  the  reverses  which  the  Prussians  sustained,  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  made  by  the  Auatrians  was  Dresden,  for  Frederick's  vigor 
and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

18.  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French, 
duuring  this  year,  was  more  successful  than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
On  the  1st  of  August  he  attacked  the  French  army  of  seventy  ^oa- 
sand  men  near  Minden,'  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which 
alone  prevented  the  French  from  gaining  possession  of  the  king  of 
England's  Hanoverian  dominions.  On  the  ocean  and  in  the  colonies 
the  results  of  the  year  1759  were  highly  fiEivorable  to  the  Eu^Lah. 
The  French  fleets  were  destroyed;  the  English  gained  a  decided 

1.  Kunertd&ffiB  «  small  Ylllase  of  Ike  provfnee  of  BnndaBbaiv,  a  dwrt  dManoe  Motk  of 
Fk«iikfotri«ii4h»4>d«r,  m94  on  the  MMern  bMk  of  Um  riw,  Sftr-iro  bUm  toatlMHiantta 
B«rl4B.   The  tetOefbii^tiMttr  this  town  l8tomettinMoaU6dtb«bitfie  of  nmnkfi 

S.  JWMm  ti  a  fniMten  town  In  WestphaMa,  on  fte  w«at  taak  of  Ite  Waaer,  i 
CTerlan  flx>nUer,  thlrtj^-ave  milos  aouUnvest  flmi  HMOTer.    (JIftqi  Mo.  XVIL) 


pM|^oadtrv&96  in  hkd» ;  while  tbe  oon^pwBi  of  Oaiiftjk  vm  adki«7«d 
by  the  galkiit  Wolfe,  wbo  fell  in  the  moment  of  viotory  befote  the 
walls  T>fQ«ebeo. 

19.  Afier  a  winter  qpent  in  futile  attens^  at  negotiationi  the 
moat  Tigorone  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for 
Ae  campaign  of  1760.  It  opened  with  a  eontiniiatiion 
of  nusfortnnes  to  Pni8sia,*-with  the  loss  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men 
nnrrennded  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Anstrians, — ^vith  an  mu»o- 
oeafol  attempt  on  Dresden  by  Frederick  himself,  and  the  surrender 
of  an  important  fortress  in  Silesia.  For  the  space  of  a  year  Fred- 
eriek  had  met  with  almost  continual  reversesi  but,  still  undaunted 
nad  undismayed,  his  transoeodent  talents  neTer  shone  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  when  brought  into  action  by  the  rigors  of  fortune.  At 
tbe  very  moment  when  he  was  surrounded  with  overwhelming  foress 
of  Bussians  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sevent^r- 
^e  thousand  men,  and  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  his  genius  saved 
him,  and  oonverted  what  appeared  the  oertainty  of  defeat  into  a  series 
of  briUisnt  victoriea  While  his  enemies  were  pr^aring  to  attack 
Inm  in  his  camp,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  one  of  their  divisions  a* 
I^iegnitE^  and  almost  annihilated  it  before  the  others  were  aware  that 
he  had  changed  his  position.  (Aug.  16tii.)  In  November  he  at- 
taokod  the  intrenched  oamp  of  marshal  Da«n  at  Torgou,'  having 
previoudy  declared  to  his  generals  his  determination  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decided  victory,  or  perish,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  at- 
The  batUe  was  perhaps  the  bloodiest  fought  during  the  whole 

r,but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians  was  irresistible,  and  the  result 
reocivered  to  Frederick  all  Baxony,  except  Dresden,  and  compelled  the 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

dOl  The  campaign  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  against  the  French 
in  northern  and  western  Qermany  was  marked  by  a  great  number 
of  skirmishes  which  fatigued  both  parties,  and  in  which  towns  and 
^Tillages  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  tiae 
lK>stile  armies  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  no  memorable  events  occurred. 

21.  During  the  year  1760  France  and  Spain  formed  an  intimate 
alliance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact,  by  which  the 
enemy  of  either  was  to  be  considered  the  enemy  of  both,  and  neither  was 

L  Litgniti  Is  a  town  of  Sileeia,  on  the  Katoboch,  forty.flix  miles  «  UUto  Dortb  of  wea(  ftsia 
BiMiBa.    (JlfojiNcXVIL) 

%  J^gim  is  >  town  of  Pinufnn  Saxony,  ea  >h»  wart  bank  of  the  Ellie,  rixty.ei>  nrihw  •o1Jb> 
west  Aom  Berttn.    (JTsyXcXVIL) 
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to  toAke  petoe  without  oonMnt  of  the  oth^ .  This  was  an  unfortaamfee 
•ot  lor  Spam,  whose  oolonies  of  Cuba*  and  Manilla,*  wilh  her  ships 
of  war  and  commerce,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  England.  The 
fittglish  wore  also  sHOoessfnl  against  the  French ;  and  the  latt^,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  were  divested  of  all  their  possessions  of 
importance  in  the  Bast  Indies,  while  Belleisle,'  on  the  very  coast  of 
France,  was  captured,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Hartinico,  Gaada- 
loape,^  and  other  islands,  were  added  to  the  list  of  British  conquests. 

22.  The  campaign  of  1761  was  carried  on  languidly  by  all  parties. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to 

act  on  the  defensive,  while  l^e  English  government,  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  (Oct.  1760,) 
had  shown,  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute,  an  ardent  desire  fo¥ 
peace,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacriflce  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  An  event  which  happened  early  in  1 762  greatly  improved 
the  aspect  of  Prussian  a&irs,  and  more  than  compensated  Frederiok 
for  the  growing  coldness  of  England  towards  him.  This  was  the 
death  of  Frederick's  implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  accession  of  her  nephew,  the  unfortunate  Peter  tiie  Third, 
who  was  a  warm  admirer  and  mo^st  sedulous  imitator  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  Russian  armies  withdrew  from  their  former  Austrian 
allies,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  Prussian  standards :  Sweden 
ooncluded  a  peace  with  Prussia ;  and  even  Austria  consented  to  a 
oessation  of  hostilities  in  Silesia  and  Saxony. 

23.  In  November  1763  the  prelimiqary  articles  of  peace  were 

signed  at  Paris  between  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
^F  1768?    ^^^®  Prussia  and  Austria,  deserted  by  their  allies,  were 

left  to  continue  the  war ;  but  they  also  soon  agreed  to 
snspend  hostilities,  and  in  the  month  of  February  1763  peace  was 
ooncluded  between  all  the  belligerents.  France  ceded  to  England, 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  while  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  from  her,  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  England,  by  giving  tiie  latter  permission  to  cut  logwood 

1.  CuU,  the  Uigest  of  the  West  India  ialanda,  and  tbe  mlatceM  of  tbe  Golf  of  Mtxieo,  atiQ 
belongs  to  Spain. 

S.  Jfantf/o,  a  Ibrtifled  seaport  dty  of  Luzon,  one  of  tbe  Philippine  idands,  is  the  eapital  of 
ttkeSpaoltk  BetttomenU  in  tbe  East. 

3.  BMUle  is  an  Island  west  of  France,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  thirty  miles  soutl^west  Chxa 
Vamcs.   (JKdy  No.  XIII.) 

4.  Martinique  and  Ouadaloupe  belong  to  tbe  Windward  group  of  tbe  West  Indies.  Botb 
hftwflreiiiwntlgr  changed  bands  between  the  French  and  tbe  Boglish,  bat  both  were  restond 
to  Frsnoe  in  1815.    Martiniqae  was  the  birtb-place  of  tbe  empreH  JeeepblM. 
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m  tli»  haj  of  flondnxas,'  and  by  a  remuKuaiion  of  all  dafaa  to  ilie 
l^ewfoiiii<Uend  fisheries.  But  important  as  these  results  were  to 
Ai^and,  they  were  so  much  less  advaatageous  than  her  position 
mi^ht  have  commanded,  that  it  was  said  of  her,  "  she  msde  war  like 
%  lion,  and  peace  like  a  lamb.''  Of  France  it  was  said  by  Voltaire, 
tiiat  "  by  her  alliance  with  Austria  she  had  lost  in  six  years  more 
men  and  money  than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  sustained  against  that 
power  had  cost  her."  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Prusda 
and  Austria,  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  a  restitution  of  all  oon- 
qnests  was  made ;  but  Frederick  still  held  the  mucfa-oontested  Silesia, 
a  small  territory,  which  had  cost  the  contending  parties  more  than  a 
million  of  men.  The  glory  of  the  war  remained  chiefly 
with  Frederick,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  phalanx,  chabaotsk 
moYing  among  the  masses  of  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  of 
aad  confronting  all,  still  preserved,  through  an  unex-  "^^^^^ 
ampled  series  of  victories  and  reverses,  the  character  of  Great.  No 
general  ever  surpassed  him  in  regularity  and  rapidity  of  mancduvres, 
in  well  ordered  marches,  and  in  the  facility  of  concentrating  masses 
on  the  weak  -  side  of  an  enemy.  "  Bonaparte  effected  wonders  with 
ample  means ;  but  when  reduced  to  play  the  forlorn  game  of  Fred- 
erick against  united  Europe,  the  great  French  captain  fell, — the 
Pmsflian  lived  and  died  a  king." 

V.  State  of  Eubope.    The  American  Revolution. — 1.   The 
peace  of  1763  gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  which  ^  on„AL 
coatinued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between    pbaobin 
Bngland  and  her  American  colonies,  called  the  "  War  of    ■^ofs. 
the  American  Revolution."    The  result  of  the  ^'  Seven  Years'  War" 
wasy  that  Prussia  and  Austria  became  Uie  principal  continental 
powers;  France,  by  her  subserviency  to  Austria,  her  ancient  enemy, 
kNit  the  political  ascendency  which  she  had  previously  sustained; 
and  Britain,  although  abandoning  her  influence  in  the  European 
sjratem,  and  maintaining  intimate  relations  widi  !E^ortugal  and  Hoi-, 
land  only,  had  obtained  complete  maritime  supremacy.    Frederick 
of  Prussia  exerted  himself  successfully  to  repair  the  desolation  made 
in  his  dominions  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  he  gave  com,  for  planting, 
to  the  destitute,  procured  laborers  from  other  countries,  remitted 
the  taxes  for  a  season,  and  during  the  four  and  twenty  years  of  his 

1.  MMtdmrM  !•  a  MttteikMnt  adtfoMng  Om  bay  of  Um  muob  nftiiM,  on  timmm 
Yucatan.    In  1796  it  was  transferred  to  England,  in  accordance  with  a  prerlooB  trwiy. 
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nign  after  the  pea«e,  he  appropriated  li>r  the  eneonmgeiiieiit  of  agri- 
ohltaie,  commerce,  and  mannflftctarea,  no  less  than  twentj-fonr  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  this  sinn  he  had  sayed,  by  his  simple  and  fimgal  life, 
from  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  his  court. 

2.  In  the  meantime  France,  daring  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 

the  dissolute  Louis  XV.,  was  declining  in  power,  and 
sinking  into  disgrace.  While  the  finances  were  in  a  state 
of  tttter  confusion,  and  universal  misery  pervaded  the  land,  there 
wae  the  same  splendor  in  the  court,  and  the  same  profusion  in  ex- 
penditure, that  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. 
Both  monardis  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  perish  by  an  un- 
accountable decay;  and  on  ihe  death  of  Louis  XY.  in  1774,  it  was 
hia  youthful  grandson,  ahready  married  to  an  Austrian  princess,  who 
was  elevated  to  the  ^one.  As  evidence  of  the  heardeasness  that 
often  surrounds  a  court,  it  is  related  that  no  sooner  had  Louis  XV. 
breathed  his  last,  than  the  array  of  sedulous  courtiers  deserted  the 
apartments  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  rushed  forth  in  a  tumult- 
uous crowd  to  do  homage  to  the  rising  powor  of  Louis  XYI.  The 
irst  aet  of  this  pious  prince  and  of  his  queen  was  to  &11  on  their 
knees  and  exclaim,  "  Our  Qod  I  guide  and  protect  us :  we  are  too 
young  to  reign." 

3.  While  the  power  and  greatness  of  Prance  were  declining, 
Bussia  was  gradually  acquiring  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  Bastem  Burope.  In  1768  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween her  and  Turkey,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  defeats  and 
losses  to  the  latter.  During  this  war  Russia  had  taken  possession 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,' which  she  was  extremely  desirous  of 
retaining ;  but  Austria  opposed  it,  lest  Russia  should  become  too 
powerful ;  and  as  the  latter  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  eon- 
test  with  a  confederacy  of  Polish  patriots  under  tilie  pretence  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  tranqi^illity  to  Poland,  it  was  thought  beat  that 
she  should  retain  a  portion  of  the  Polish  territory  instead  of  ^ 
conquered  Turkish  provinces.    But  even  this  would  destroy  the  bal- 

Miaai-  *^^  b^?ween  the  three  great  eastern  powers  of  Christen- 

mwan  or  dom ;  and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  Prussia  and  Aus- 

'^'^''^*     tria  must  have  a  share  also ;  and  thus  was  accomplished 

L  JHUdlttfstfid  mMukidwntmiCtiBagaom  provtoeM  of  Tarln|:|  embndag  Ike  aMlMl 
Dida.  {JUtip  No.  DL)  Tbej  are  In  raOlty  under  the  proteeUoo  of  RoMlau  WaOaehla  Vh 
^to^lteHrthmlMBkorttMDMMHaA  lioktarla  ia»a4ltt«lr  wm(  oT  the  river  rnift. 
.(jir«rpNo.xvn.) 
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the  Jniqniidius  meastire  ot  a  dismemWment  of  Poland,  and  the  di- 
Tision  of  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  between  Bussia,  Pmssi^ 
and  Austria.     (1778.) 

4.  At  ihe  time  of  the  concltwion  of  the  peace  of  1 763  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  animosity  existed  between  the  two  great  parties  in  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
Si^and, — ^the  whigs  and  the  tories, — ^the  latter  of  whom   fasitis  in 
had  been  taken  into  favor  and  rewarded  with  Hie  chief    ■*®''**»' 
oifioeB  of  government  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
A  long  and  expensive  war  had  increased  the  national  debt,  and  ren- 
dered additional  taxes  necessary,  while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  very 
natarally  thinking  that  conqnests  and  riches  onght  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  were  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
pTessive  which  loaded  them  with  new  taxes  immediately  after  the 
great  sncoesses  which  had  attended  tibe  British  arms.     The  indisore- 
tion  of  the  ministry,  in  levying  the  taxes  npon  certain  important  ar- 
tiolea  of  domeertic  mannfaoture,  threw  the  kingdom  into  an  almost 
wiiverBal  ferment,  and  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Bute, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  administratioa 

5.  The  earl  of  Bute  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Orenville,  and  as  he  also 
was  a  tory,  and  was  considered  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  late 
wnister,  he  inherited  all  ihe  unpopularity  of  his  predecessor.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
member  of  parliament,  who,  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton,  had 
asserted  that  &e  king^s  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  falsehood.  On 
a  hearing  before  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  it  was  decided 
l^t  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  illegal,  and  that  his  privi- 
leges, as  member  of  parliament,  had  been  infringed  by  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  subsequentiy  outlawed  by  the  Commons,  on  his  fail- 
ing to  appear  to  answer  the  diarges  agabst  him ;  but  this  extreme 
severity  only  increased  tiie  agitation,  and  imbittered  the  feelings  of 
tiie  opposmg  parses.  At  a  later  period,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  out- 
lawry of  Mr.  Wilkes  was  reversed,  and  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a 
menber  of  the  Commons,  although  the  house  as  often  rejected  hxm. 

6.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  being  at  this  tame  the  chief 
object  of  the  administration,  in  1764  Mr.  Orenville  h&- 
trodueed  into  parliament  a  project  for  taxing  the  Amen-  ^^jJ^JJJ^ 
«Bii  eoknies ;  and  early  in  1675  the  "  Stamp  Act''  was 
paMed— an  aet  ord^ing  that  aB  legal  writings,  togMher  witii  pam- 
fUols,  newipapefs,  ^,  hi  the  colonies,  8ho>uld  be  exeouted  op 
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stafnped  paper,  for  whidi  a  duty  should  be  paid  to  the  orown.  The 
colonies  resisted  every  project  for  taxing  them,  on  the  ground  that 
thej  were  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable;  and  a  laige  part^  in 
England,  consisting  mostly  of  whigs,  nnited  with  them  in  Tnaintaia- 
ing  this  doetrine.  The  stamp  act  was  soon  repealed,  but  the  minis- 
try still  avowed  the  right  of  the  mother  ooontry  to  tax  her  eolooial 
possessions,  and  this  doctrine,  still  persisted  in,  laid  die  foundation 
for  that  contest  which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independeDioe  of 
the  American  cobnies. 

7.  Misfortones  seemed  to  attend  almost  every  scheme  nndertaken 
by  England  for  coercing  the  Americans  into  obedience.  A  bill  was 
passed  for  depriving  the  people  of  New  Eogland  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Newfoimdland  fisheries ;  and  it  was  thought  that  this  aot  would 
throw  into  the  hands  of  British  merchants  the  profits  which  weie 
formerly  divided  with  the  cobnies ;  bat  the  Americans  reAised  to 
supply  the  British  fishermen  with  provisions,  and  many  of  the  shins 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  for  a  tii»e,  the  business  on  which  thsy 
came,  and  return  in  quest  of  supplies.  Added  to  this,  a  most  vio- 
lent and  unprecedented  storm  swept  over  the  fishing  banks;  the  sea 
arose  thirty  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  upwards  of  seven  him- 
dred  Bnglidi  fishing  boats  were  lost,  with  all  the  people  in  then, 
and  many  ships  foundered  with  their  whole  orews.  When,  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  war,  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  was 
prepared  in  England  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in  Amersns  the 
transports  remained  for  a  bug  time  wind-bound ;  then  contrary  winds 
detained  them  so  long  near  the  English  coasts  that  nearly  twenigr 
thousand  head  of  live  stock  perished;  a  storm  aflberwards  drove 
many  of  the  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  and  others  were  oi4[>tured  kj 
American  privateers,  so  that  only  a  few  reached  the  harbor  of  Boetot, 
with  their  cargoes  greatly  damaged.  The  universal  distress  produoed 
throu^out  the  British  nation  by  the  refusal  of  the  Amerieans  to 
purchase  British  goods,  compbted  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  fill- 
lowed  in  the  train  of  ministerial  measures,  and,  by  exciting  the  most 
violent  altercations  between  opposing  parties,  seemed  to  threaten 
England  herself  with  the  hoiTors  of  civil  war. 

8.  Passing  by  the  argoments  that  were  used  for  4nd  agaiast  tax- 
ation— the  acts  exhibiting  the  rash  confidenoe  and  perseiiaraiioe  «f 
the  ministers  and  the  crown — the  determined  o|ipQ0itioii  of  the  oole- 
nies — the  changes  in  the  Sogliah  ninislry,  and  the  diasensioos  fee* 
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tireeii  opposii^  parties  in  BnglAnd — ^we  come  to  tlie  decisive  open- 

ixur  of  the  war  wiih  the  British  American  colonies  by  the 

vn*  opsHmo 
flAarmkh  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.    A  o,  ths  wae 

rerolntiottary  war  of  seven  years'  duration  followed,  ''^"^  ™« 
m  ihe  American  soil,^  war  of  the  weak  agabst  the  "^"^"^ 
strong— of  the  few  in  numbers  against  the  many — ^but  a  war  successful, 
in  il0  results,  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Fortunately  for  the  colonies 
tiie  war  was  not  confined  to  them  alone ;  and  as  the  history  of  the 
Amcfrioan  portion  of  it  is  doubtless  already  familfatr  to  most  of  our 
readers,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  relations,  between  England 
and  ike  other  powers  of  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bevolution. 

9.  Th6i  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial 
proflperity  of  England,  and  ardently  desiring  her  humili- 

fttion  in  the  contest  which  she  had  unwisely  provoked  pkan  bci.a- 
wiili  her  cdonies,  rejoiced  at  every  misfortune  that  befel     "®*''^  ^ 
her.     The  French  and  Spanish  courts,  from  the  first, 
gave  the  Americans  the  aid  of  their  sympathy,  and  opened  their 
porta  freely  to  American  cruisers,  who  found  there  ready  purchasers 
for  their  prizes ;  and  although,  when  England  complained  of  the  aid 
dniB  given  to  her  enemies,  it  was  publicly  disavowed,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  both  France  and  Spain  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the 
Americans. 

10.  The  capture  of  the  entire  British  army  of  general  %urgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  in  October  1777,  induced  France  to  throw 

ande  the  mask  with  which  she  had  hitherto  endeavored  ^^H^!^^!^ 

BWWJEEN 

to  conceal  her  intentions ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  franck  ahd 
1778,  she  gave  a  fbrmal  notification  to  the  British  gov-  ''""  ^'™^'" 

'  O  O  CAN  STATES. 

enunent  that  she  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
iHendahip,  and  commerce,  with  the  American  States.  France  and 
■agland  now  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  fbr  the  anticipated 
contest  between  them ;  the  English  marine  force  was  increased,  but 
the  French  navy  now  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  England, 
nor  was  France  disposed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports. 

11.  Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  the  two  na- 
tions, in  the  month  of  April,  1778,  a  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Count  D^Estaing,  sailed  from  To«lon  for    Bvrwmf 
America ;  and  soon  after  a  much  larger  naval  force  was  i^aAKCE  and 
aMiemUed  at  Br'est^  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading 
England.     In  June,  the  English  admiral  Keppel  fell  in  with  and  at- 
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tacked  three  Frendi  tngiJtm  on  the  wesleiii  ooMt  of  Vtmo^  two  of 
which  he  oaptared  The  Frenoh  govenuneot  then  ordered  repriaak 
against  the  ships  of  Gr^at  Britain,  «nd  the  Englisli  went  Uirom^  tbe 
same  formalities,  so  that  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  aotoal  wac^ 

12.  During  the  antnmn  and  winter  of  1778  the  West  Indies  weie 
the  principal  theatre  of  the  naval  operations  of  Franoe  and  England. 
In  September,  the  governor  of  the  French  inland  of  Martinique  at- 
tacked, and  easily  reduced,  the  English  island  of  Dominica,*  whore 
he  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores ;  but  in  the  Deoember 
followbg  the  French  island  of  St.  Lucia*  was  oompelled  to  submit 
to  the  English  admiral  Barrington,  after  an  inefiectnal  attempt  U^ 
relieve  it  by  the  fleet  of  D'Estaing. 

13.  While  these  naval  events  were  occurring  on  the  An^rioaa 
coasts,  the  French  and  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  had 
also  become  involved  in  hostilities.  Soon  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  American  independence  by  the  court  of  France,  the  British  Saat 
India  company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras  to 
attack  the  neighboring  post  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the  Freii^ 
East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  beneged  ia 
August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  natives  and  EngUahmaa^ 
and  after  a  vigorous  resistance  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Octo- 
ber following.  Other  losses  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed, 
and  duriw  one  campaign  the  French  power  in  India  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated. 

14.  In  the  year  1779  another  power  was  added  to  the  enemies  of 
England.     Spain,. under  the  pretext  that  her  mediation, — (whidi  sha 

had  proposed  merely  as  the  forerunner  of  a  rupture) — 
BKTWKKN    had  been  slighted  by  England,  declared  war,  and  widi 
SPAIN  AND    the  cooperation  of  a  French  fleet  laid  siege  to  Gib- 
raltar, both  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  hope  of  recovecijqg 
that  important  fbrtress.  *   Early  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked 
and  captured  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal. 
and  Grambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa ;  and  later  in  the  season, 
the  French  conquered  the  English  islands  of  St   Yinoenis*  aod 

1.  Daminiea  te  one  of  fbe  VTindward  islands,  In  tbe  West  Indies,  between  Martlnlqne  and 
ttMGnadaloajpe.   ItwasnrtoredtoBngUuMlattliepteoeof  1783. 

S.  St.  Lueia  is  alao  one  of  tlw  V^ndwazd  group.  At  the  paMe  oi  PAiia  It  was  ddtallifi^ 
aarigned  to  England. 

3.  8t,  TtiuMiitoiattMeeiilnlUMki  of  flMWladward  group.  By  the  pmot  of  Vn»  it  wtuKd 
to  GiMt  Britain. 
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QraMdft'  In  iU  Wmk  Indiet ;  birt  tita  ootmt  D'Bitaing,  sotiog  ia 
omion^  with  an  American  fcMroe,  was  repulsed  in  the  siege  of  Savaa&afa. 

15.  Barly  in  January  1780,  the  British  admiral  Rodney  being 
dMpatched  with  a  powerfiil  fieet  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in 
with  aad  caf^vred  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  and  a 
immher  of  transports;  And  a  few  days  later  he  engaged  a  larger 
squadron  off  Cape  St  Vinoent,  and  eaptnred  six  of  the  heaviest  ves- 
sels  and  dispersed  the  remainder.  These  victories  enabled  him  to 
aiord  complete  relief  to  the  garriscms  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorea, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  America,  and  thrice  encountered  the 
French  fleet,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  success.  In  August 
tiie  Kngliflh  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  outwavd 
bound  East  and  West  India  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  by  the  Spaa- 
iards,  off  the  western  coast  of  France. 

16.  The  position  which  England  had  taken  in  claiming  the  right 
of  aeardung  neutral  ships  for  contraband  goods,  together  wltli  her 
oeoaaional  seizure  of  vessels  not  laden  with  exceptionable 

oaifoes,  were  the  cause  of  a  formidable  opposition  to  her  vtvTKAurr 


at  this  time,  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  who  united 
in  forming  what  was  called  the  "Armed  Neutrality" 
lor  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations.  In  these  pro- 
eeedings,  Oatherine,  Em|)ress  of  Russia,  took  the  lead,  asserting,  in  her 
mmifesto  to  the  courts  of  London,  Yersailles,  and  Madrid,  that  she 
had  adopted  the  following  principles,  which  she  would  defend  and 
maintain  with  all  her  naval  power  :-^lst,  that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation  from  one  port  to  another,  even  upon  the 
coasts  of  belligerent  powers,  except  to  ports  actually  blockaded :  2d, 
that  all  effects  conveyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores, 
should  be  free :  3d,  that  whenever  any  vessel  should  have  shown,  by 
its  papers,  that  it  was  not  the  carrier  of  any  contraband  article,  it 
should  not  be  liable  to  seisure  or  detention;  and  4th — it  was  de- 
clared that  such  ports  only  should  be  deemed  blockaded,  before  which 
tihore  should  be  stationed  a  sufficient  force  to  render  the  entrance 
perilous.  D-mark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Ger 
nuny,  readily  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  "armed  neutrality;'' 
Vranee  and  Spain  expressed  their  approval  of  them,  while  nothing 
but  fear  of  the  consequences  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  re< 

U  Omuda.  U  OM  of  Uw  BOik  toittherly  of  Out  WlndwMd  gfonp.  Abo^t  the  year  16501t 
WMllnlooloninA  bjttMRRH^IhimirhomttWMtikeiibrtheBffltiAtBlTes.  Iol779tt 
wwnufcen  bj  tiieFpeneh,  bat  wm  rntorad  Id  Gnat  ilritato  atUM  piMa«ri183. 
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fiisali  induoei  Bi^nd  to  snlnnit  to  Mb  expotttfon  of  Ae  kw»  of 
nlktions,  and  the  rights  of  neatral  powers. 

17.  Since  the  aUiaace  between  Franoe  and  the  United  States, 

mutual  recriminations  had  been  almost  oonstantly  pass- 
^J^!^  ing  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  goTomment,  the 
woLAKD  former  acoasing  the  latter  of  supplying  the  enemies  of 
^^  England  with  naval  and  military  storeS)  contrary  to 
treaty  stipulations,  and  the  latter  complaining  that  great 
numbers  of  Dutch  yessels,  not  laden  with  contraband  goods,  had  been 
seised  and  carried  into  the  porta  of  England.  A  partial  collisioa 
between  a  Dutch  and  an  English  fleet,  early  in  the  year  1 780,  had 
increased  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  two  nations ;  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Great  Britain  declared,  and  immediately  com- 
menced, war  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discorery  that  a  oom- 
meroial  treaty  was  already  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States.'  The  Dutch  shipping  was  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  instructions  were  dei^tdied  io 
the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  to  pro- 
ceed to  immediate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settlements  in  tiiat 
quarter. 

18.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  island  of  St  SuBttttia,* 
a  free  port^  abounding  with  richeSi  owing  to  the  vast  conflux  of  trade 
from  ev^ery  other  island  in  those  seas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  w^re  expoasd, 
when,  on  the  3d  of  February,  17S1,  Admiral  Bodney  suddeidy  ap- 
peared, and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  dependencies  within  an  hour.  Utterly  incapable 
of  makbg  any  defence,  the  island  was  surrendered  without  any  stipu- 
lations. The  ^amount  of  property  that  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  captors  was  estimated  at  four  millions  sterling.  The  settle* 
ments  of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  SouA 
America  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  as  Bustatia. 

19.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  of  LouisiaBa 
completed  the  conquest  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  Ae 
capture  of  Pensacola.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  France  and 
England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  month  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  but  without  any  decisive  results.     In  the  latter  part 

1.  SL  Euttatia  is  one  of  ibe  groap  of  the  Leeward  ialaada,  a  range  extending  norili-weat  oC 
the  WlndwaM  ides.  ThU  laland  wee  tofcen  poaaewtoB  of  by  Hie  Dntrti  eaily  in  the  seTemeenth 
century.  It  ha^  linoe  then,  eereml  tiinea  ehaiiisd  huds  betaraen  tbeo,  tbe  lrpend^  and  ttie 
English,  bat  wat  fiaaUy  glrea  up  to  Hettaad  la  ISR 
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of  Hay  a  large  body  of  Freneh  troofMi  landed  on  ^  iflUiid  of  To- 
Imgo,'  wliioh  rarrendered  to  them  on  tlie  3d  of  June.  In  the  month 
of  Angost  a  aeVere  engagement  took  plaoe  on  the  Dogger  Bank,' 
north  of  Holland,  between  a  British  fleet,  eommanded  by  Admiral 
Parker,  and  a  Batdi  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Zomtmaa. 
Both  fleets  were  rendered  nearly  unmanageable,  and  with  diffienlty 
regained  their  respectiTe  coasts.  * 

20l  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  carried  on,  dnrbg  a  period 
of  more  than  six  years,  between  England  and  her  rebellions  Ameri> 
ean  oolomes ;  bat  the  latter,  guided  by  the  eonnsels  of  the  immortal 
Waafaiagton,  had  nobly  withstood  all  the  effiirts  of  the  most  powerfdl 
nation  in  the  world  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  and  had  finally 
oompelled  the  surrender,  at  Yorktown,  of  the  finest  army  England 
had  ever  sent  to  America.  After  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Com- 
widlis,  at  Torktown,  in  October,  1 78 1 ,  the  war  with  the  United  Statee 
waa  oonsidered,  yirtually,  at  an  end ;  but  between  England  and  her  Eu- 
ropean enemies  hostiUties  were  carried  <m  more  .vigorously  than  ever. 
The  siege  of  Qibraltar  was  ardently  prosecuted  by  Hhe  Spaaiards ; 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  governor  Elliot,  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  the  want  of  fuel  and  provisions.  They  were 
also  exposed  to  an  almost  incessant  cannonade  from  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries, situated  on  the  peninsula  which  connects  the  fortress  with  the 
main  land.  Baring  three  weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  shot  or  shells  were  thrown  mto  the  town.  But 
while  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned,  in  suspense,«upon  this  im- 
portant fortress,  and  aU  regarded  a  much  longer  defence  impoesiUe, 
suddenly,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  a  chosen  body  of 
two  thousand  men  from  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than 
an  boor,  stormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  The 
damage  done  on  this  occasion  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling. 

81.  In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
after  a  long  siege,  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Oibraltar,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Spanish  forces,  alter  having  been  in  the  possession 
of  Bngland  since  the  year  1708.  Baring  the  same  month  the  foraser 
Boteii  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  South  America  were 

1.  'JUag9  ii  ft  ibort  dMuioe  ix>rtli-«ftit  of  THnklad,  netr  the  iiortiMni  eotit  of  Soath 
ilttBrfcft.  It  WIS  eeded  to  Omt  Britaiii  by  Fnum  In  1763,  bat  in  1781  was  retaken  hj  tt« 
Tnmdk,  who  retained  poMBMJon  ofittni  ITtS,  fHne  whteh  It  hisbekMiged  to  El^and. 

a  ne  D0fg«r  BMk  to  ft  loot  nftRvw  mm!  beidE  In  fho  North  Seft  or  Gennan  Pee— ,m<— I 
l^fhnnimbaidfOh  theweet  eooet  of  Denmftrk,  iiearir  to  tho  month  of  the  Bonber,  en  tbo 
eeilOTn  ooftA  er  BDclftnd. 
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reaaitet()d  hj  tke  VrtaA.  St  Bnatetia  hai  b^ttu  reoap4»red  m4H» 
pveottdiog  Kovember.  Other  islaada  in  tba  West  Indies  BiOTendered 
to  tbe  Fienoh,  and  the  IO08  of  the  Bahamas'  soon  followed.  For  ifaeae 
loflM,  however,  the  British  were  follj  oompensated  by  an  importaAi 
naTal  victory  gained  by  Admiral  Bodney  over  the  fleet  oC  the  Coiul 
de  Orasse,  on  the  12th  of  Aj^il,  in  the  vicmity  of  the  Carribe^ 
islands.'  In  this  obstinate  engagement  most  of  the  ships  of  the. 
French  fleet  were  oaptored,  that  of  Count  de  Grasse  among  the 
number,  and  the  loss  of  the  Frenoh,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  priaonor^f 
was  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  BugLish,  ui- 
eluding  both  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  a^^out  eleven  hundred, 

3ii.  Dnriug  the  year  1782  the  fortress  of  Gibrakar^  which  had  bo 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
memorable  sieges  ever  known.  The  Spaniards  bad  construoted  a 
number  of  immense  floating  batteries  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieoes  of  heavy  ordnanoe  had  be^  broqgbt 
to  the  spot,  to  be  employed  in  the  various  modes  of  assault.  Besides 
lihese  floating  batteries,  there  were  eighty  large  boats,  mxnmted  witk 
heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  vast  midtitude  of  frigalea, 
sloops,  and  sdbooners,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  Frauoe  and  Spain^ 
nnmberiog  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to  oov^  and  support  the  attack* 
Sighty  thousand  barrels  of  gimpowder  were  provided  for  the  oooasioA^ 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  were  emj^oyed,  by  land 
and  sea,  against  the  fortress. 

23.  Early  i%  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  the  floa&ig 
batteries  came  forward,  and  at  ten  o^clook  took  their  stations  about 
a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  began  a 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mor- 
tars in  the  Spanish  lines  and  approaohes.  At  the  same  time  the 
garrbon  opened  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hot  and  cold  ^ot^  mid 
during  several  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment  vas 
kept  up  on  both  aides,  without  the  leaat  intermission.  About  two 
o'clock  the  largest  Spanish  floating  battery  was  discovered  to  emit 
smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainly  seen  to  be  on  fire.  Other 
batteries  began  to  kindle ;  signals  of  distress  were  made ;  and  bottte 

1.  The  Bakumtu  are  an  extesMire  gvoop  oC  WawJU  Ijrias  east  and  aoutli-eaat  from  IteidB. 
Ttay  have  been  eatlmated  at  about  aU  hnadrod  in  nuaber,  moajl  of  tbem  wera  cUflb  «aa 
rocka,  onlj  finutaen  aftbeBi  boUg  of  an/  oonaidecabla  alae. 

9l  What  apa  acMMUmaa  ealled  Ibe  Ouribe*  Jtlnds  cooipriae  Um  whole  of  the  W\sAw^d. 
■ad  Ihe  aotttheBk  portion  of  the  Leeward  ialanda,  from  AngoUa  on  the  nprik  to  TriaUaA  911 


r 
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SBBl  to  tain  the  BMaflmiihe  biiTaJBgT6Mri%  Imlihej' 
inlvn^tod  by  te  Eo^aih  gnu  boats,  whiioli  now  adraneod  to  tW- 
mhmikf  and^  faking  tiie  whole  lino  of  b^ttarne  witii  tbeir  ftm,  oon^ 
fiotod  ike  aonfiaioii.  Tha  baittaries  were  aocm  abandonad  to  tka 
flaiaee,  oy  to  the  merqr  of  tha  Bngliak 

5^  At  ibe  awfbl  i|>aGtaale  of  evmnl  hundred  of  their  fbUow 
aoMieraezpoflad  to  almost  inontable  destnictioii,  the  SpttDiarda  eaaaad 
flzmg,  when  the  Britiah  aeamen,  with  charaoteriBtio  hionaiiity,  mabad 
lixrward^  and  axorted  themadvea  to  tha  atmost  to  aare  thoae  who  wera 
pariaidng  in  the  Barnes  aad  the  waters.  About  font  hundred  SfSft- 
iards  were  lima  0K?ed, — ^bat  all  the  doatkig  batteries  wera  oonaunad, 
and  the  eomfalned  Frendi  and  Spanish  fortes  ware  left  faieapaUe  of 
Madnf  any  fiarther  eieatnal  aMaek.  Soon  after,  Gibraltar  was  re- 
lieived  wi^  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores,  and  additional 
troops,  by  a  sqnadron  sent  from  England,  when  the  fiurther  siege  of 
^be  piaee  was  Abandoned. 

85.  The  sie^  of  €Kbraltar  was  the  last  aet  of  importanoe  dmiag 
4a  eoDtinvaaoe  of  Hke  war  in  Bnrope.     In  the  EiMk  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
Indiaa  the  Britiah  settlemeiitB  had  been  engaged,  dnring    tbi  siar 
several  years,  in  hostfiities  with  the  native  inhabitants,      ^^'"'^ 
who  were  oondnoied  by  the  Innons  Hyder  Ali,  and  his  son  TipfOO 
SUb,  often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and  land  fcM'ees  of  Fraaoe  and  Hol^ 
hold.     Hyder  Ali^  from  the  rank  of  a  oommon  sepoy,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  abilities,  to  tiie  throne  of  Mysore,^  one  of  the  moat 
UBportant  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hindostan.     His  territoriea,  of  whidi 
Seringapatam"  was  the  capital,  bordered  on  those  of  the  Bnglidi,  wh&di 
lised  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsnla ;  and  as  he  saw  the  pojAsess- 
Jons  of  the  Bnropeans  gradually  eneroadiing  upon  the  domains  of 
tiie  iMntiTe  prinees,  he  resolved  to  unite  the  latter  in  a  powerful  con-  < 
Meracy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders.     After  detaching  one  of 
the  powerfbl  northern  prinoes  from  an  allianoe  with  the  English,  and 

1.  J4r««r«i  a  tova  of  iovUier*  Hiadottoii,  and  cajpltal  of  the  Bute  of  tha  aame  oame,  tothiM 
hondred  miles  iioilh  of  Gape  Comorin,  and  nine  miles  south-west  flrom  Seringapatam.  The 
awe  of  IflTwre,  comprMi^  a  tonitoty  of  aboot  thirty  thoiuand  aqoare  mites,  ta  almoet  entiMly 
swiuMiMiri  by  the  tertfttoiy  of  the  M»dwa  presMeacy ;  and  atthoofi^  fho  gonmmem  Is  ^mbI- 
■ally  in  the  bands  of  a  natlre  prince,  It  is  subsidiary  to  the  government  of  Madraii  From 
1760  U»  17W  Mysore  was  gOTemed  by  Hyder  All  and  Tippoo  Bath. 

a.  Bmiag^^umi*  a  daeayed  towa  and  IbitMi  of  Hhidoatea,  la  the  Stale  of  Mysore,  two 
hOHlred  and  fifty  miles  sooth  of  Madras.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  on  three  dUbnnt 
oeeaaloiiB :  the  M  two  sieges  took  place  in  1791  and  17B2|  and  the  third  In  1799,  on  the  4th  of 
HsfOf  whidhyaarHnasitaiiDflAbytbe  Britiah  aad  their  alUea,  on  whicb  oecaalon  Tippoo 
W88  IdUed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  amounting  to  eight  thonsand  men.  On  as 
9  In  tlie  snbniba  of  SertngapotaM  Is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  All  and  Tippoo  Satbi 
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Imving  introdiUMd  the  Boropean  ^iseifAme  Mioiig  bis  nvneroiiB  trotfi, 
•M  early  M  1767  he  began  t^e  war,  whieh  wafl oontanued  with  loamfy 
an  J  intermission,  but  witii  little  permanent  soooess  on  ike  part  of  Ik 
natiTes,  down  to  the  period  of  the  American  war,  whan  the  FrsDtk 
united  with  him,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  witii  increased  vigor. 

26.  In  the  year  1780  Hyder  Aii  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  aided  Ijt 
body  of  French  troops,  fell  upon  the  Sn^ish  fbroes  in  the  preadoMy 
of  Madras,  and  killed  or  captured  the  whole  of  ihem,— Madras,  the 
capital,  aloae  being  saved  from  fallmg  into  their  hands.  In  ik 
following  year  the  English  were  strongly  reenforoed,  and  Hyder  All, 
at  the  haul  of  two  hundred  thousand  m6n,  was  defeated  in  tine 
obstinate  battles ;  but  l^ese  successes  were  inteirupted  by  the  Im 
of  sin  Bnglish  force  of  three  ihousand  men,  whiok  was  enturelysit 
lo  pieces  by  Tippoo  Saib  in  the  year  1762.  \ 

27.  On  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  in  the  same  yei^r,  Tippoe  Ssik 
Buooeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  following  year,  aftir  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  between  j^rance  and  England,  he  conclolled  a  trea^ 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  latter  made  oonoessions  tnl%t  greatly 
detracted  from  the  respect  hitherto  paid  to  their  name  in  A^t.  Bit 
this  native  prince  never  ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  cherish  the  hope  of 
expelling  the  British  from  Hindostan.  In  1790  he  began  thewtr 
again,  but  was  eventually  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the\frioe 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  His  last  war  with  the  English  ter- 
minated in  1799,  by  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  his  capital,^  tad 
ihe  death  of  Tippoo,  who  fell  in  the  assault  \ 

26.  On  the  30th  of  November  1762,  preliminary  articles  of  pe|iK 
were  signed  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  Staff 
^OF  n82r  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  betwSi 
France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  eonduded.     Wbs 
the  session  of  parliament  opened,  on  the  5th  of  December,  oodsI 
erable  altercation  took  place  in  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  prov/ 
ional  treaty,  but  a  large  majority  was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  tl 
peace  thus  obtained.     The  independence  of  the  United  States  beir 
now  recognized  by  England,  the  original  purpose  of  France  was  a- 
complished ;  and  all  the  powers  at  war  being  exceedingly  desirous  o 
xvL  GiKB-  P^*^>  preliminary  articles  were  signed  by  Qreat  Britait 
&AI.  TREATY  Franoo,  and  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  January,«1783.     B^ 
^  l*^^^-    this  treaty  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  all  Freneb 
acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  excepting  Tobago, 
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Khib  Bui^ttMl  ■nrmidered  to  FftMe  the  inpotteit  aMim  of  St 
Itiieia.  On  the  ooast  of  Afirio*  tbo  mMeanaaU  m  die  Tiinnitj  of  Ihe 
rirer  Senegal  were  oeded  lo  Frtnoe^ — diose  on  tbe  Chnabk  to  Baf . 
knd.  In  the  East  Indies  Fruiee  r.eooiw«d  all  the  pboes  she  had 
lost  dnring  the  waxi  to  whieb  were  added  othexa  of  oonekteraliie  m- 
portanoe.  Spain  retained  Minotea  and  West  Florida,  wkile  Eaat 
Florida  was  oeded  to  ber  in  return  for  the  Beliamaa.  It  was  not  till 
September,  1783,  tbat  Holland  eame  to  a  prdimimary  settlemeat 
with  Great  Britain,  altbongb  a  saspsDsioa  of  arms  had  takoi  |daee 
between  the  two  powers  in  tbe  Jannary  preoeding. 

29.  Thus  closed  the  meet  important  war  In  whioh  England  had 
ever  been  engaged, — a  war  wluob  originated  in  her  mqgmerous  treat- 
ment of  the  Amerioan  oolonies.  The  eqiense  of  blood  and  treasure 
wlucb  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor  did  ber  Boropean 
antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.  The  United  States  was  tk 
qdIjt  oountiy  that  oonld  daim  vaj  beneficial  results  from  the  war, 
sod  these  were  obtained  bj  a  strange  union  of  opposing  motiTCS  and 
firiiiciples  on  the  part  of  European  powers.  France  and  Spain,  at - 
bitrary  despots  of  the  Old  World,  had  stood  forth  as  the  proteettta 
of  anin&nt  republio,  9mA  bad  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  laith,  to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America. 
They  seemed  but  as  blind  inatruments  in  the  hands  of  ProTidenoe, 
employed  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  those  repuUioan  virtue^  that 
are  destined  to  oyerihrow  eyeiy  STStem  ef  political  oppresuon  throv^- 
out  the  world. 

YL  Thb  Fsxmch  BnyoLimoii.*-!.  The  demooratio  spirit  wfaioii 
bad  called  forth  the  war  between  England  and  her  American  ooionies, 
and  whicb  the  princes  of  continental  Emrope  had  en-         ^ 
eouraged  and  fostered,  through  jealousy  of  the  power  of  oanooaAjio 
England,  to  the  final  result  of  Amerioan  independenoe,      s^mT. 
was  destined  to  exert  a  much  wider  influence  than  the  royal  allies  of 
tbe  in&nt  BqmUic  had  erer  dreamed  o£    Borne  baek  to  Franoe  by 
those  of  ber  ohivalroue  sens  wbo,  in  aidii^  aft  oppressed  people,  bad 
imbibed  their  priacipkst  it  entered  into  the  causes  which  were  al- 
ready at  work  there  ia  breaking  up  the  foundations  of  the  rotten 
frame-werk  of  Freaeh  society,  and  contributed  greatly  to  hurry  for* 
ward  the  tremradous  crisis  of  the  Freneb  Bevobitien. 

2.  At  the  time  ef  iba  deatb<tf  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  iiie  lower 
ordemof  the  Fvencb  people  bad  been  broi^  to  a  state  of  eatrsma 
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kidig&uod  ttid  safhting,  bj  Hm  liixiine0  cf  a  ffiNKdote  and  despoiao 
ooort,  during  a  long  pniod  of  nunnile,  in  whkk  ftgriMltnre  was  saAy 
fMf^eoted,  and  trade,  oontaMroe,  and  siaftnfiMtiQreB,  exiated  but  in  an 
iii&Dt  and  undeveloped  state.  The  nobilitj  had  been,  Ibr  a  long 
fMriod,  lofluig  their  power  and  Haibt  wealth,  bj  the  gradual  eleration 
of  the  middling  olasses;  and  the  elergy  had  lost  mnofa  of  their  infla- 
enoe  bj  the  rise  of  phtlosopMoal  inyeetlgation,  which  was  not  only 
attended  by  an  eztraordinar  j  degree  of  freedom  of  thought,  but  was 
atrongly  tmetnred  also  with  infidelity. 

3.  Louis  XYI.,  who  oame  to  the  thirehe  at  the  age  of  twenty  y^ars, 
was  poorly  oaleulated  to  administer  the  gOTBmment  at  a 

jjf^j^^  eritioal  period,  when  reaolute  and  energetic  measures 
were  requisite.  He  was  a  pious  prince,  and  sincerely 
lo<?ed  the  welfare  of  his  Bubjeets ;  but  the  exclusively  religious  eduea- 
tien  whbh  he  had  reoeived  had  made  him  little  acquamted  with  the 
world,  and  he  was  enseedingly  ignorant  of  all  polite  learning— eren  of 
history  and  the  seienoe  of  government  Ignorance  of  politics,  weak- 
■iss,  TaidUation,  and  irresrimtion,  were  the  fata!  defeets  in  the  king's 


4.  To  find  a  remedy  for  the  disordered  stale  of  the  French  feianoesy 
ttL  TUfAV'  ^^  ^^  decline  of  puMie  credit,  was  the  first  difflftdfy 
«UL mrn-  which  Louis  had  to  encounter;  nor  did  he  surmount  it 

OTWMfc  imtil  he  fbund  himself  invelyed  in  the  Tortex  of  a  Revo- 
Ititatn*  lOaister  after  minister  attempted  it,  sometimes  with  partial 
success,  but  oftener  with  an  increase  of  evil.  Turgot  would  have 
introduced  radical  and  wise  reforms  by  an  equalitj^  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  siq^presnon  of  every  species  of  exelusiTe  privilege ;  but  the 
nobility,  the  courtiers,  and  the  clergy,  who  were  interested  in  mam- 
taining  all  kinds  of  abuses,  protested  against  any  sacrifices  on  ilidr 
part;  and  the  able  minister  fell  before  <Mr  oomMned  opposittofn. 
Turgot  was  soooeeded  by  Neokar,  a  natiTe  of  Geneva,  an  economical 
fiMOcisr,  who  had  amassed  immense  wealth  as  a  banker ;  but  hh 
prqjeets  of  economy  and  reform  alarmed  the  privileged  orders,  and 
their  opposition  soon  conpeUed  him  to  retbe  also. 

5.  The  brffliant,  vain,  and  plansiUe  Oalonne,  the  next  mimsi^nr  of 
iMSMe,  promulgated  the  theory  that  prefiuion  forms  the  wealth  of 
•  State;  a  pavadox  that  wm  highly  applauded  by  the  oourtient 
His  system  was  to  enoourage  indoatry  by  expeiiditare,  and  to  stifle 
djaeeiitent  by  prodigalfty;  he  liquilated  <ild  debts  by  oontrading 
■sir  fMMr^fmd  exurhclant  pennons^  and  gave  splendid  entertnui- 
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i;  and  wMIe  ihe  eredit  of  the  minister  liMted,  his  resovrces 
9ffwttd  inexhaiifltiUe.  Oidomie  conMnned  the  system  of  loans  after 
the  ooBelnaon  of  the  Amerioan  war,  and  nntii  the  credit  of  the  goT- 
ammeat  uras  utterly  ezhansted,  when  it  was  found  that  the  annual 
deficit  of  <lie  revenue/ below  the  expenditure,  was  nearly  thirty  mil- 
HtfUB  of  dollars  I  General  taxation  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  as 
well  as  ih%  commons,  was  now  proposed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sanciion  to  the  measure,  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, — ^the  diiefs 
of  the  pri^eged  orders, — ^waa  called ;  but  although  the  assembly  at 
first  sswntod  to  a  general  tax,  the  national  parliament  defeated  the 
projeei. 

6.  Kriouie,  who  suoceeded  Oalonne,  becoming  inyolved  in  a  contest 
witli  tbs  parliament,  whioli  was  anxious  to  maintain  the     ^^  ^^ 
tauouiiities  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  being  unable  to     statbs- 
^ktain  a  loan  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  goTomment,  was    o*">^^ 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  conyoeation  of  the  States-General,  a 
great  National  Legiskture,  composed  of  representatires  chosen  from 
the  three  orders,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  but  which 
had  not  been  assembled  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

7.  When  the  day  came  for  the  payment  of  the  diyidends  to  the 
peidio  creditors,  the  treasury  was  destitute  of  funds ;  much  distress 
was  ocenrioned,  and  an  insurrection  was  feared ;  but  the  removal  of 
Brienne,  and  the  restoration  of  Neckar  to  office,  created  confidence, 
iriiile  ihe  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed  by  temporary  expe- 
dients, in  anticipation  of  some  great  change  that  was  to  fellow  the 
meeting  of  the  Btatee-Gteneral,— the  remedy  that  was  now  universally 
oelled  for.  The  court  had  at  first  dreaded  tiie  convocation  of  the 
Slates-OeQenJ,  but  finding  itself  mvolved  in  a  contest  with  the  priv- 
ihged  eiasBes,  who  assumed  all  legal  amd  judicial  authority,  it  took 
the  bold  resolntion  of  Growing  itself  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
vhde  people,  in  the  hope  that  the  commons  would  defend  the  throne 
agaiaat  the  nobHity  and  olevgy,  as  they  had  done,  in  former  times, 
against  the  feudal  sanstooraey. 

8.  When  it  was  known  that  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
in  be  eonvened,  a  universal  fennent  seised  the  public  mind.  Social 
wlbnns^  extending  to  a  complete  reorganisation  of  society,  became 
the  isrdff  of  the  day^  pelitioal  patnphleto  mundated  the  country; 
fditifls  were  diaeiissed  in  every^  society ;  theories  accumulated  upon 
theome;  endt  n  the  avdor  with  wliich  they  were  combated  and  de^ 
fmdedi  wese  already  to  be  esen  the  seeds  of  those  dissensions  which 
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affagnrardfl  delogiMl  tbe  oowitrj  trith  blood.  Theite  waa 
of  evil  to  be  complaliied  of,  and  it  wM  OTident  that  esoliiaive  prm- 
leges,  and  the  marked  division  of  claaaea,  miiat  be  broken  down.  Tbe 
clergy  held  one- third  of  tbe* lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  an- 
other third ;  yet  the  remaining  third  waa  buidened  wiUi  all  the  ex- 
penses of  government.  This  was  more  than  eosld  be  borne ;  yet  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  magistraey,  obstinately  lefiised  the  sur- 
render of  their  exolusive  privileges,  while,  on  the  oHkeat  hand,  the 
philosophic  party,  considering  the  federal  republic  of  Anerioik  as  a 
model  of  government,  desired  to  break  np  the  entire  framework  ni 
French  society,  and  construct  the  edifice  anew.  Such  waa  the  state 
of  France  when  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  waa  called,  a 
measare  that  was,  in  itself,  a  revolution,  as  it  virtoally  gave  back  the 
powers  of  government  to  the  people.  The  Third-Estate-^the  Ckna- 
mons,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  nation,  demanded  that  its  reprceant- 
atives  should  equal  those  of  the  other  two  classes — ^the  deigy  and  the 
nobility.  Public  opinion  called  for  the  concession,  andobtained  it.  The 
result  of  the  elections  conformed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  three  olnmiofl 
in  the  kingdom :  the  nobility  chose  those  who  were  firmly  attached  to 
the  interests  and  privileges  of  their  order ;  the  bishops,  or  clergy, 
chose  those  who  would  uphold  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarohy,  asd 
whp  were  more  inclined  to  political  freedom  than  the  former;  while 
the  oommons,  or  Third-Estate,  chose  a  numerous  body  of  repieaeai- 
atives,  firm  in  their  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardenUy  deslroua  of 
extending  the  power  and  influence  of  tixe  people. 

9.  At  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1780^ 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  three  orders  AaM 
vote ;  the  clergy  and  nobility  insisting  that  there  should  be  three 
assemblies,  each  possessing  a  veto  oa  the  acta  of  the  others,  while  the 
commons  insisted  that  all  should  be  united  in  one  general  aaaemUy, 
without  any  distinction  of  orders.  The  oommons  managed  wUh 
great  tact  and  adroitness,  waiting  patiently,  day  after  day,  for  Ihe 
clergy  and  nobility  to  join  them,  but  alter  more  than  a  month  had 
thus  passed  away,  they  declared  themselves  the  "  National  Aasemblj," 
being,  as  they  asserted,  the  representatives  ci  ninely-six  hundredths^ 
at  least,  of  the  nation,  and  therefooe  the  true  interpreters  of  the 
national  will.  The  nobles,  alarmed  by  this  sudden  Ix>ldaeaa  of  the 
Assembly,  implored  the  monarch  to  suj^rt  thw  ri^ts ;  a  oealithm 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  court,  but  the  pubUe  mmd  irae 
i^gainst  them,  and  towards  the  last  of  June,  the  obrgy  and  the  iie> 
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Iflitf ,  ooiMiteiiied  bj  an  order  of  the  soTereign  hiniBelf,  took  thflir 
seals  in  the  haU  of  the  Aesembly,  where  they  were  soon  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  majority.  '^  The  fiunOj  was  imited,  but  it  gave  few 
liopes  of  domestio  onion  or  tranqaillity." 

10.  The  triumph  of  the  third-estate  had  deetroyed  the  moral  power 
and  infiuenoe  of  the  goyermnent :  a  spirit  of  insubordination  began 
to  i^pear  in  Paris,  caused,  in  some  degree,  by  the  pressure  of  fam- 
ine; joomals  and  olubs  multiplied ;  declaimers  harangaed  in  every 
street,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the 

king  and  his  family ;  and  the  very  rabUe  imbibed  tiie     noFAftr 
intoxicating  spirit  of  politics.     When  a  regiment  of    rats  or 
Freneh  troops  mutinied,  and  their  leaders  were  thrown        ^^^ 
into  prison,  a  mob  of  six  thousand  men  liberatod  them ;  coOidbns 
took  place  between  the  populace  and  the  royal  guards ;  and  "the 
Ibrmer,  obtaining  a  supply  of  muskets  and  artillery,  attacked  the  Bas- 
tile^  or  slato  prison  of  Paris,  tore  the  governor  in  pieces,  and  inhu- 
manly massacred  the  guards  who  had  attempted  to  defend  the  place. 
(Jviy  14th,  1789.) 

1 1.  Louis,  greatly  alarmed,  now  abandoned  the  counsels  of  the 
party  of  ike  nobles,  who  had  advised  him  to  suppress  the  threatened 
Tfvdution  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  hurrying  to  the  National 
Assembly,  craved  its  support  and  intorferenoe  to  restore  order  to  the 
«^tal.  At  the  same  tim^  he  caused  the  regular  troops  to  be  with* 
drawn  from  Paris,  while  the  defence  of  the  place  was  intrusted  to  a 
body  of  dvio  militia,  called  the  Nati<mal  Guards,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  La  Fayetto,  whose  liberal  sentiments,  and  generous 
dervotion  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  had  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  populace. 

12.  The  union  between  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  Parisians,  and  for  a  few  days  it 

nod  that  the  revolution  had  closed  its  list  of  horrors ;  but  there 
!  agents  at  work  who  ezoitod  and  bribed  the  people  to  fresh  sedi- 
tian.  The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  July  extend- 
ed tbroi^out  France ;  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces,  imitetmg  the 
l0Wer  orders  of  the  capital  in  a  crusade  against  the  privileged  classes, 
everywhere  possessed  themselyes  of  arms ;  tiie  regimente  of  the  Ime 
daelnrod  for  the  popular  side ;  many  of  the  chateaux  of  the  nobles 
weve  bvned,  and  their  possessors  massacred  or  expelled,  and  in  a 
krtDight  thme  was  no  authority  in  France  but  what  emanated  from 
Iha  people.    Theae  thtngs  produeed  their  eflfeet  upon  the  National 
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AflieniUy.    The  depniaaa  of  the  privileged  daaies,  seeing  no  eSMpe 

^,  ^....^   from  nun  bat  m  tiie  abandeomeiit  of  those  immwiMee 

FofJiriQa.    which  had  rendered  theai  odiooe,  coneetited  to  eaerfifice 

oramoes.    ^g  whole ;  the  clergy  followed  the  example,  and  in  one 

erening's  eession  the  aristooracy  and  the  ohnrch  descended  to  the 

lerel  of  the  peaattitry ;  the  privileged  olajBses  were  swept  away,  and 

the  politioal  oonditioQ  of  Fraoee  was  changed.     (Aog.  4th,  1789.) 

13.  An  interval  of  two  months  now  passed  over  without  any 
flagrant  scene  of  popular  violence,  the  Assembly  being  engaged  at 
Versailles  in  fixing  the  basis  of  a  national  oonstitntion,  and  the  mu- 
niofpality  of  Paris  in  procuring  bread  for  the  lower  orders  of  t^e 
Parisians,  while  the  latter,  imagining  that  the  Xtevoiution  was  to 
libirste  them  ttom  almost  every  species  of  restraint,  were  rioting  in 

the  exeroise  of  their  newly*aoquired  freedom.  Towards 
^M^^  ^^  latter  part  oi  August  the  funine  had  become  so 

severe  in  Paris,  (a  natural  oonsequeaee  of  tiie  publio 
oonvulslODSy  taxd  the  sui^iension  of  credit,)  that  mobs  were  freqveiit 
in  the  streets,  and  the  baker's  shops  were  surrounded  by  multitwdto 
ejAUMriog  fear  food,  while  the  most  extravagant  reports  imsn  eirevL' 
iatedi-ehaiging  the  soarcity  upon  the  court  and  the  aristoerats.  The 
leadens  of  tihe  populace,  artfully  fomentmg  the  discontent,  instigated 
the  mob  to  demand  that  the  king  and  the  Assembly  diould  be  re- 
moved from  Versailles  to  the  digital ;  and  on  ike  6th  of  October  « 
crowd  of  the  lowest  ribble,  armed  widi  pikes,  forks,  and  dubs,  and 
aoootmpaoied  by  some  of  the  national  guards,  marched  to  Versailles. 
They  penetrated  into  the  Assembly,  vocifsveuidy  demanding  irwad^ — 
2|  slight  coUisioti  oocwted  between  them  and  seme  of  the  king's  body 
guards,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  they  broke  into  the  pidaoe, 
massacred  the  guards  who  opgposed  diem,  ami  had  it  not  been  for  the 
9pportui^  arrival  of  La  Vayette  and  his  grenadiers,  the  kmg  liim- 
self  and  the  whole  royal  &mily  would  have  fkilen  victims.  After 
tnmquillity  had  been  partially  restored,  the  king  was  oompelled  to 
set  oat  for  Paris,  aodompaaued  by  the  tunmltuous  rabble  which  ksd 
soiught  his  life.  The  National  Assembly  voted  to  transfisr  its  sittiDgs 
to  Uie  capital  The  royal  family,  on  reaching  Paris,  r^mired  to  tiie 
TuiUeries,  which  hencelbrth  became  their  palaee  and  their  prisen* 

14.  Several  mcoths  of  comparative  tnmquilUty  followed  tihis 
rage,  during  which  l4me  the  formation  of  the  eonstitution  was  pi 
euted  with  aotivilQr  by  the  Assembly.    The  feudal  system,  foiidsl 
serviee%  aad  all  ^les  of  hoadr,  had  been  aboUshed.    One 
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ItigiMmtm  Aesemblj  had  been  decreed:   the.abeoliite  veto  of  the 

idng  had  been  taken  away :  and  now  the  immense  prop-    „^ 

erty  of  the  churoh  was  appropriated  to  the  State,  a  meas-    oon8titu> 
nre  that  secured  the  great  financial  resonroes  which  so        "®''* 
long  upheld  the  Reyolntion.     In  the  meantime  the  Gaining,  dividing, 
forming,  and  marshalling  of  parties  went  on.    At  first,  I^*  j-  ^     g^. 
Fayette,  and  those  who  aided  him — the  moderate  friends     linq  or 
of  liberty — prevailed  in  the  Assembly,  satisfied  with     parties. 
constitational  reforms,  without  desiring  to  overthrow  the  monarchy. 
But  there  was  another  class — ^the  ultra  revolutionists—oompofled 
of  the  factious  spirits  of  the  Assembly,  who  afterwards  obtained  the 
control  of  that  body.     Having  organized  themselves  into  a  dub,  called 
the^chib  of  the  Jacobins,  from  the  name  of  the  convent  lA  whieh 
they  assembled,  and  gathering  members  from  all  classes  of  society, 
ihey  held  nightly  sittings,  where,  surrounded  by  a  orowd  of  the  popu- 
lace, they  canvassed  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  and  fbrmed  public  opinion. 

15.  At  one  time  this  club  contained  more  than  two  tlfousand  five 
hundred  members,  and  corresponded  with  more  than  four  hundred 
affiliated  societies  throughout  France.  It  was  the  hot-bed  of  sedition, 
and  the  centralization  of  anarchy,  and  it  eventually  overturned  the 
government,  and  sent  forth  the  sanguinary  despots  who  established 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Bamave,  the  Lameths,  Danton,  Marat,  and 
Robespierre,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  faction.  Mirabeau, 
the  first  masterspirit  which  arose  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times,— -a 
man  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  talent,  but  of  loose  principle^-— 
wlio  had  at  first  united  with  the  Jacobins,  foreseeing  the  sanguinary 
excess  that  already  began  to  tinge  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  at 
length  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  to  use  his  great  influenoe 
in  fuding  to  establish  monarchy  on  a  constitutional  basis ;  but  his 
death,  early  in  1791,  up  to  which  period  he  had  maintained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  Assembly,  deprived  the  king  of  his  only  hope  of 
being  able  to  withstand  the  Jacobin  influcQce  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature. Mirabeau  had  a  clear  presentiment  of  the  coming  disasters. 
''  Soon,"  said  he,  "  neither  the  king  nor  the  Assembly  will  rule  the 
country,  but  a  vile  faction  will  overspread  it  wi<^  horrors." 

16.  While  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobins  were  convulsing 
Prance,  the  repose  of  Europe  was  threatened  by  the  in-      ^  ^^^ 
jndicious  movements  of  the  emigrant  nobility,  large    buoeant 
Dumbera  of  whom,  estimated  at  seventy  thousand,  dis-    ^^b^"^- 
gasted  with  the  Revolution,  had  abandoned  their  country,  resolved  to 
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seek  the  restor*tio&pf  the  old  goverament  by  the  intenreatien  of 
foreign  powers.  Colleoting  first  at  Turin,  and  sfierwaida  at  Co» 
blentz/  they  endeavored  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  the  proTinoes,  and 

solicited  Louis  to  sanction  their  plans,  and  join  their 

"  D^n^kpT  xneditated  armamente.    Louis,  aooompanied  bj  his  queen 

OF  THE     and  children,  attempted  to  escape  secretly  to  the  frontiers, 

rliniT      ^^^  ^'^^  stopped  and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his 

capital.  (June  1791.)  The  Jacobins  now  argued  that 
the  king's  fii^t  was  abdication ;  and  the  National  Assembly,  to  ap- 
pease the  popular  outcry,  proyisionally  suspended  him  from  his 
functions,  until  the  constitution,  now  nearly  completed,  was  presented 
to  him  for  acceptance.  On  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  he  took 
the  oatb  to  maintain  it  f^inst  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggreB|ion, 
and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  Cen- 
stitueni  Assembly ^  as  that  which  framed  the  ccmstitution  is  often 
called,  after  haying  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  elected  to  the  next  Assembly,  declared  itself  dis 
solved  on  the  30th  of  September,  1791. 

1 7.  But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent, 
for  the  minds  of  the  French  people  were  still  agitated  by  the  passion 
for  change,  and  the  members  of  the  new  Legislative  AssenMy  soon 
displayed  opinions  more  radical,  and  divisions  more  numerous,  than 
their  predecessors.  The  court  and  the  nobility  had  exercised  no  in- 
fluence in  the  late  elections ;  the  upholders  of  even  a  mitigated  aris- 
tocracy had  disappeared ;  the  assembly  was  thoroughly  democratic  ; 
and  the  only  question  that  seemed  to  remain  for  it  was  the  main- 
tenance or  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne.  The  diief 
parties  in  the  assembly,  at  its  opening,  were  the  constitutionalists  and 
the  republicans, — the  latter  were  more  usually  called  Girondists,  as 
their  most  celebrated  leaders,  Brissot,  Potion,  and  Condorcet,  weie 
members  from  the  department  of  the  Gironde.  The  constitutional- 
ists would  have  preserved  the  throne,  while  they  stripped  it  of  ita 
power ;  but  the  Girondist^,  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Americans, 
despising  the  vain  shadow  of  royalty,  longed  for  republican  insttta- 
tions  on  the  model  of  antiquity.  The  Jacobins,  who  were  anarchists, 
men  without  principles,  and  attached  to  no  particular  form  of  gov 

1.  C»Umtz,  (tbe  Ctm^iumU*  oTlhe  Boouum,)  !■  t  PniMlaa  town  in  ttw  prorlneeor  tfaeUiae, 
at  tbe  confloence  of  the  Rhine  and  MoeeUe.  Slnoe  the  wan  of  Napoleon  it  baa  been  atrongly 
fortiaed,  and  Is  now  deenaed  one  of  tbe  prindpal  b«ilwarta  of  OermMQr  on  the  aide  of  Franea. 
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emment,  possessed  at  first  little  inflaence  in  the  assembly,  but  direct- 
ing the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  possessing  the  means  of  rousing 
at  pleasure  the  strength  of  the  capital,  they  soon  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  that  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  crushed  the  more 
moderate  reyolutionary  party  of  the  Girondists. 

18.  The  legislative  assembly  commenced  its  sittings  by  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  emigrants,  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treaaon 
against  those  refractory  priests  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  sup- 
port the  constitution ;  but  the  king  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees. 
It  was  the  great  object  of  the  Girondists  to  inyolve  the  kingdom  in 
foreign  war ;  and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  the  German  princes,  evidently  designed  to  support  the  emigrants, 
rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  carry  out  their  designs.  When  an 
open  declaration  of  his  objects  was  demanded  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror, he  required  as  a  condition  on  which  he  would  discontinue  his 
preparations,  that  France  should  return  to  the  form  and  principles 
of  gOYcmment  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
ihe  constituent  assembly.  Against  his  own  judgment  the  king  yield- 
ed to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  on  the  20th  of 

April,   1792,  war  was  declared   against  the   court  of    dkclarbd 
Vienna.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  which  arose     against    . 

AU8T&I4. 

from  so  feeble  beginnings,  but  which  at  length  involved 
the  world  in  its  conflagration,  was  not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers  which  unjustly  interposed  to  regulate  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  French  people. 

19.  While  the  strife  of  parties  continued  in  Paris,  producing  con- 
fosion  in  the  councils  of  the  assembly,  and  increasing  anxiety  and 
alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  a  formidable  force  was  assembling  on 
the  German  frontier  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  down  the 
Revolution,  and  restoring  to  the  king  the  rights  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
engaged  to  cooperate  for  this  purpose ;  and  their  united  forces  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  entered  the  French  territories  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  men.  The  threatening  manifesto  which  he 
issued  roused  at  once  the  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  every  part 
of  France ;  the  demagogues  seized  the  occasion  to  direct  the  popular 
ftiry  against  the  court,  which  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  enemy ; 
and  the  two  prominent  factions,  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  com- 
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bia^ci  to  OYertarn  the  monarchj,  each  with  the  yievr  of  advauoing  its 
own  separate  ambitious  designs. 

20.  The  dethronement  of  the  king  was  now  vehemently  discussed 
in  all  the  popular  assemblies ;  preparations  were  made  in  Paris  fnr 
a  general  revolt ;  and  soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 

of  August,  an  infuriate  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  the 

HAMAOBX.    P*^*^®i  niassacred   the  Swiss   guards,  and  forced   the 

oFTas     king  and  rojal  family  to  seek  shelt^  in  the  hall  of 

■^^gj'    the  National  Assembly.     The  assembly  protected  the 

person  of  the  king,  but,  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the 

c(mquering  populace,  passed  a  decree  suspending  the  royal  functions, 

dismissed  the  miuisters,  and  directed  the  immediate  convocation  of  a 

National  Convention.     La  Fayette,  then  in  command  of  the  army 

on  the  eastern  frontier,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  his  troops 

firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  being  outlawed  by  the  assembly,  fled 

into  the  Netherlands,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Aus- 

trians.     Dumouriez,  who  had  adhered  to  the  assembly,  succeeded  to 

the  command,  and  made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the  comiz^ 

invasion. 

21.  The  massacre  of  the  10th  of  August  was  soon  followed  by 
,        ^         another  of  still  more  frightful  atrocity.     The  prisons  of 

ORE  OF  Paris  had  become  filled  with  suspected  perscms;  and  the 
BKFTBVBER.  jgn^gyg  q{  t]j^  Jftcobius,  uow  occupying  the  chief  places 
in  the  magistracy,  in  order  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  internal 
enemies  planned  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  at 
three  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  hired  assassins,  accompanied  by  a  frantic  mob,  entered 
the  prisons,  and  began  the  work  of  death.  In  the  court  yard  of  the 
first  prison  four  and  twenty  priests  were  hewn  in  pieces  because  they 
refused  to  take  the  revolutionary  oath.  In  some  instances  the 
assassins,  stained  with  gore,  established  tribunals  to  try  their  victims, 
and  a  few  minutes,  often  a  few  seconds,  disposed  of  the  fate  of  each 
individual.  The  massacres  continued  from  the  2d  to  the  6th  of 
September,  and  during  this  period  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  difierent  prisons  of  Paris.  A  committe  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Paris,  declaring  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  the  pris- 
oners throughout,  France  to  murder  all  the  patriots  of  the  empirci  in- 
vited the  other  cities  to  imitate  the  massacres  of  the  capital,  bul^ 
fortuiiately,  none  obeyed  the  summons. 

22.  While  these  shocking  excesses  were  perpetrated  in  the  capital, 
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ilie  anniet  of  Pra«ia  snd  Aurtria,  wUch  Imd  inTsM  die  Eiteoh 
ienritories,  met  with  a  signal  repulse.  Dmaouries,  poraaing  his  aao- 
eeases,  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  on  the  6th  of  Noveaber 
gamed  the  battle  of  Jemi^es/  which  gaye  him  possession  of  all  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  With  so  much  rapidity  and  decision  did 
Dnmouriex  execute  the  skilful  movements  of  the  arm j,  that  the  a}iaSB 
soon  found  there  was  no  want  of  able  generals  among  the  B^roneh. 
At  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  the  enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
Frenehy  di^lajing  themselves  in  all  ^ir  brilliaaoj,  bore  donvn  all 
obstacles,  and  redoubt  after  redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the 
ehaat  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn.<^ 

2^  The  National  Convention,  which  had  succeeded  the  Le^lalfJle 
Asaemblj,  inflamed  by  this  first  groat  victory  of  the  Revolution^  paib- 
liahed  a  decree  offering  the  alliance  of  the  French  to  every  mAioii 
that  desired  to  recover  its  liberties, — a  deoree  which  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.   One  sttp 
further  was  necessary  to  complete  the  Bevolution,  and 
thai  was  the  death  of  the  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  Axmmattm- 
monarch.     On  the  ridiculous  diarge  of  having  engaged     '*ion  ok 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom,  on  the 
96th  of  December  Louis  XYI.  was  brought  before  the  Oenventioa, 
aod^  af^r  a  trial  which  lasted  twenty  days,  was  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes  out  of  seven 
handred  and  twenty-one.     Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  voted  for  hie 
death  subeequently  perished  on  the  scaffold,  during  the  ftingminnry 
^  reign  of  Terror,"  which  aoon  followed.    On  the  2lst  of  January, 
1793,  LoniB  was  led  out  to  ezeouti(m.    He  met  xleath  with  ma^ui- 
aimiiy  and  firmness,  amid  the  insults  of  his  cruel  exeeutionera    HSs 
fiite  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  murderers  execrated,  so  long  m 
jnstiee  or  mercy  shall  prevail  on  the  earth. 

L  Jg$M9f»  (dwBk-BUtp)  Is  a  nuOl  Tiltage  of  Belgton,  Mtr  H<uif»  lM!f-lk>w  Mitat  40«l^ 
ir«it  fkom  BnuaelB.  The  Duke  <le  CbartreB|  aOerwards  Louis  Philippe  king  of  (he  Frenolii 
acted  aa  (he  lieutenant  of  Dnmonriez  during  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  and  by  bis  Intrepidity  at 
«a  heMi  oTa  eoluttn  aided  evMiltiiny  in  wlMins  the  day. 

a.  The  fhmouB  MarteUhM  Ayma,  the  national  song  of  the  French  patriots  and  varrlef%  was 
<— poaadby  Joseph  Vinn^^^  PlsK  (rocnbi  d«  leoU  a  yrnug  •BglMer  oOoei^eailF  in  the 
French  Bevolution.  It  was  ak  first  called  tbe  **  OflSering  to  Uberty,*'  but  received  its  pisseiit 
ti^nw^  because  It  was  flrrt  pubUdy  sung  by  the  llanetlles  conlbderatee  in  1793.  Both  the  words 
aad  the  moale  are  peculiarly  inspiriting.  So  great  was  the  inflwmoe  of  this  song  over  the  mr 
diable  Freneta,  that  it  was  suppressed  under  the  empire  and  tbe  Bouitons ;  but  the  KeYolutlon 
of  18)0  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  since 'become  again  the  national  song  of  the  Flreneh 
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24.  Thb  airoaditta,  who  had  been  the  firrt  to  fim  tfao  flane  oC 

roTolatioB,  were  the  firat  to  suffer  by  ita  yiolence.  Ardent 
Jn.  FALX.  republioans  in  principle,  but  humane  and  beneTolent  in 
or  TAX  their  aentimenta,  thej  had  not  desired  the  death  of  the 
ciEONDiBTs.  y^^  ^^  ^^  could  not  restrain  the  mad  fury  of  the 
Jaoobjna.  The  latter,  a  base  i^tion  in  the  convention,  taunted  the 
ftrmer  with  having  ^deavored  to  save  the  tyrant :  their  partisans, 
throughout  Paris,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  populace  against  the 
Oiroodists :  a,  powerful  insurrection  ^  deprived  the  convention  of  its 
liberty :  thirty  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Girondist  party  were 
given  up  and  imprisoned ;  and  those  who  had  not  the  fortune  to  es- 
cape from  Paris  were  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  without  being 
heard  in  their  defence,  and  speedily  executed,^  and  all  for  no  other 
erijue  than  having  tried  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
Avenge  the  massacres  of  September,  and  to  allay  the  desolating  atom 
of  viplenoe  and  crime  that  was  spreading  terror  and  dismay  over 
their  country. 

25.  After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  victorious  Jacobins,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  Danton,  Marat,  Bobespierre,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, obtained  control  of  the  "  Committee  of  Public  Safety,*'  a  for 
loaidable  Revolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  was  vested  the  whole  power 
of  the  convention  and  of  the  government.  Some  oppositton  was 
Indeed  made,  by  ^e  magistracies  of  the  cities  and  towns  throu^oot 
a  gveat  part  of  Framoe,  to  this  central  power,  and  at  one  time  seventy 
departments  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  convention ; 
but  the  vigorous  n^jdasures  of  the  Parisian  Revolutionists  soon  broke 
tloa  Ibrmidable  league.  Revolutionary  committees,  radiating  from 
die  central  Jacobin  power  in  Paris,  extended  their  network  over  die 
whole  kingdom ;  and  these  committees,  having  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  obnoxious  and  the  suspected,  and  numbering  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  often  drawn  from  the  very  dregs  of 
soeiefy,  held  the  fortunes  and  lives  of  every  man  in  France  at  their 
disposal. 

26.  The  prisons  throughout  France  were  speedily  filled  with  vie- 

xm.  ns    *^"^  »■  ^^^^^  lot^B  were  exacted  with  rigor ;  TERao&  was 

»«air  OP    made  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  guillotine*  was  put 

""^^^     in  requisition  to  do  its  work  of  death.     The  queen  was 

*  OuiUoti»»—9o  called  from  the  name  of  the  lArentoi^li  an  eii({iae  or  machine  for  l»> 
headmg  penona  at  a  atroke. 
a.Ha7  31at.  b.  Get  31st. 
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Inrcnighl  to  the  scafibld,*  and  the  dauphin,  thrown  into  prisonj  ere 
long  fell  a  Tictim  to  the  barbarous  neglect  of  his  keepers.     Irretigion 
mM  impiety  raised  their  heads  above  the  mass  of  pollution  and  crime : 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished  bj  law :  the  sepulchres  of  the   ^^^^  j^j_ 
kings  of  France  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  that  every    umph  of 
memorial  of  royalty  might  be  blotted  out;    and  the  "^n*""*- 
leaders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  in  the  madness  of  atheism,  pub- 
lielj  expressed  their  determination  ^'  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heaven 
as  wen  as  the  monarohs  of  the  earth."     As  the  crowning  act  of  this 
drama  of  wickedness,  the  (Goddess  of  Reason,  personified  by  a  beauti- 
fbl  female,  was  introduced  into  the  oonvention,  and  declared  to  be 
the  only  divinity  worthy  of  adoration: — the  churches  were  closed — 
religion  everywhere  abandoned — ^and  on  all  the  public  cemeteries  was 
placed  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  Eternal  Sleep." 

27.  After  the  downi&dl  of  the  G-irondists  and  the  party  attached  to 
a  ooaistitutional  monarchy,  divisions  arose  among  the  Jacobin  leaders. 
nie  sanguinary  Marat  had  already  fallen  by  the  dagger  of  the  devoted 
heroine,  Charlotte  Corday,  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  her  ^j^  ^j^j^ 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  her  country.  The  more  or  thjb 
moderate  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders,  Danton,  '*^****""» 
Oamille  Besmoulins,  and  their  supporters,  who  had  so  recently  roused 
ihe  populace  against  the  Gironde,  were  ere  long  charged  with  show- 
ing too  much  clemency,  and  brought  to  the  8cafrold.l>  The  Reptib- 
Ucaa  GHrondists  had  sought  to  prevent  the  Reign  of  Terror — ^the 
Dantonistfl  to  arrest  it ;  and  both  perished  in  the  attempt.  There- 
after there  seemed  not  a  hope  left;  for  France.  The  revolutionary 
excesses  everywhere  increased :  those  who  kept  aloof  from  them  were 
sroflpected,  aiid  condemned ;  and  the  power  of  Death  was  relentlessly 
wielded  by  such  a  combination  of  monsters  of  wickedness  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen. 

28.  Having  pursued  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  ike  fall  of  the  Dantonists  in  March  1 794,  we  resume  the  narra- 
tive of  affiurs  at  tiie  beginning  of  1798.     The  death  of    ^^  ^^ 
laOGUB  XVI.,  which  derives  its  chief  importance  from     againot 
the  principle  which  the  revolutionists  thereby  proclaimed,     ***<>"• 
excited  profound  terror  in  France,  and  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
hidignadon  throughout  Europe.    France  thereby  placed  herself  in 
avowed  and  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  established  governments  of  the 
DeighboriBg  States;  and  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  period  had 

a.  Oct.  lOthi  rm,  ^.  Mandi  Mta,  1794. 
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now  arrived  when  she  must  oonquer  the  coalitioiiof  throQeSy  o?  peiuii 
under  its  blows.  Th^  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  atta^lned,  but 
forthwith,  on  various  pretexts,  declared  war  against  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  and  ordered  the  increase  of  the  armies  of  the  republic 
io  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  men. 

29.  Early  in  1793  the  English  and  Prussians  oombined  to  cheok 
the  progress  of  the  French  m  Holland,  and  on  the  18th  of  March 
Dumouriez  was  defeated  in  the  batde  of  Neerwinde.  Soon  after 
this  repulse,  the  French  general,  disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  the 
revolutionists  in  Paris,  and  finding  himself  suspected  bj  bodi  Oiroof- 
dists  and  Jacobins,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  allied  generals 
for  a  coalition  of  forces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  constitotioaal 
monarchy  in  France ;  but  his  army  did  not  share  his  feelings,  aad 
being  denounced  by  the  convention,  and  a  price  set  upon  his  head, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

30.  After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  Custine  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  north,  then  severely  pressed  by  the  allies  near 
Valenciennes ;  but  being  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  th#  enemy, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  ordered  to  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
cosdemned  and  executed  on  the  charge  of  misconduct  The  revolu* 
tionary  government,  seeing  no  merit  but  in  success,  placed  its  gen- 
erab  in  the  alternative  of  victory  or  death,  and  employed  the  terrors 
of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  The  fail  of  Yalen* 
ciennes  seemed  to  open  to  the  allies  a  way  to  Paris,  but,  pursdng  in* 
dependent  plans  of  aggrandisement,  they  injudiciously  divided  their 
forces,  and  before  the  close  of  ike  year,  were  driven  back  across  the 
frontier. 

31.  Early  in  the  same  year  Spain  had  despatched  an  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  way  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  although  the  French,  who  advanced  to  meet  thea, 
were  driven  back,  the  campaign  in  that  quarter  was  charaotened  by 
no  event  of  importance.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  west  of  Fraaeo, 
the  insurrectionary  war  of  La  Vendee  was  oboupying  the  troops  of 
the  convention  \  and  on  the  side  of  Italy  tiie  allies  wert  aided  bj; 
the  revolt  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 

32.  In  La  Vendee,  a  large  district  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
JKi  niBua-  ^^^^^)  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^"^^^  ^J  ^^  ocean,  containing  eijght 
BBonov  OF  hundred  thousand  soids,  the  Royalists,  embraoing  nearly 
LA  TSNDEE.  ^  entire  population,  had  early  taken  up  arjna  ia  the 

cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.     This  district  soon  became  the 
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ibtatre  of  mnmnerable  oonfliotB,  in  whieh  the  nndifloiplmed  peaMmtrj 
of-  La  Vendee  at  first  luid  the  advantage,  from  their  peoullar  mode 
of  fighting,  and  the  nature  of  their  country.  On  the  10  th  of  June, 
1793,  they  obtained  a  great  viotory  at  Saumur,*  where  their  trophies 
amounted  to  eighty  pieoes  of  eannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and 
eleven  thousand  prisoners ;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  they 
were  defeated  in  their  attempt  on  Nantes,  where  their  brave  leader 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded.  Durii^  tilie  summer  two  inva- 
sicms  of  the  country  of  the  Yendoans  was  made  by  large  bodies  of 
the  republican  troops  under  dcilful  generals,  who  were  defeated  and 
driven  back  with  severe  losa  The  eonvention,  at  length  arovsed  to  a 
fioJl  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  war,  surrounded  La  Vendee  with  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who,  by  a  simultaneous  advance,  direat- 
ened  a  speedy  extinction  of  the  revolt.  But  the  republican  troops 
who  had  penetrated  the  country  were  cut  off  in  detail — the  veterans 
of  Kleber  were  defeated  near  Torfou,'  and  before  the  dose  of  9ef  • 
tember  the  Yendean  territory  was  freed  from  its  invaders. 

33.  Again  the  convention  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  sap* 
press  the  insurrection.  Their  forces  penetrated  the  country  in  eveiy 
direction,  and,  with  unrelenting  and  uncalled-for  cruelty,  burned  the 
towns  and  villages  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  put  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  the  sword.  Defeated^  in  the  battle  of 
Cholet,'  and  their  country  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies,  a 
large  portion  of  the  surviving  Yendeans,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, crossed  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  from  their  countrymen  in  that  quarter.  In  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Gonthier/  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Republican  forces,  whose  loss  amounted  to 
twelve  thousand  men  and  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
waB  gained  on  the  very  day  when  the  orator  Barrere  announced  in 
tiie  convention,  '<the  war  is  ended,  and  La  Yendee  is  no  more." 
Great  then  was  the  consternation  in  Paris  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Bepubliean  army  was  dispersed,  and  that  nothing  remained  to 
preyent  the  advance  of  the  Boyalists  to  the  capital. 

1.  Sawmir  Is  on  the  southera  iHUik  of  the  Loire,  In  the  former  provlaoe  of  Ai^ou,  one  hundred 
and  flilar-wTen  mflee  noiitti-ireflt  from  Perls.    (Jifap  No.  XIIL) 

fL  Tnf^  was  e  snail  village  in  Ihe  northern  part  of  La  Vendee,  a  short  distance  sonlh-east 
tfkwa  Nantes.    (Jlf^  No.  XIIL) 

3.  GUf<e(8ho-ll)  Is  neariyfortj  miles  sovtti-east  from  Nantes.    (JTs^  No.  XIIL) 

4.  CkmtMM  OMtMfr  is  stxtf  ulfes  norUi^Hart  from  Nantes.    (Jtfap  No.  XIIL) 

A.  Oct  17U^  1793. 
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34.  But  the  Veadeans  were  divided  in  their  oouneils.  Induced  by 
the  hope  of  Bucoore  from  En^and,  they  directed  their  marcli  to  the 
ooaat,  andj  afte^  laying  siege  to  Granville/  where  thej  expected  tiie 
cooperation  of  the  Engltsh,  were  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
heavy  lose.  Defeated  i^  at  Mans,"  and  having  experienced  a  final 
overthrow^  at  Savenay,*  they  slowly  melted  away  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies,  fighting  with  nnyielding  courage  to  the  last.  Out  of  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  who  had  crossed  the  Loire,  scarcely  three  thou- 
sand returned  to  La  Vendee,  and  most  of  these  fbll  by  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers,  or,  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  perished  on  the  8caffold.<^ 

35.  The  discontents  in  the  south  of  France  against  the  measures 

of  the  convention  first  broke  out  in  open  insurrection  at 
RxoTioN  IN   Marseilles,  which  was  soon  reduced  to  submission,  while 
TBI  SOOTH   a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Toulon.    In 
OF  FRANOB.  ^j^^  meantime  Lyons  had  revolted.     During  four  months 
it  was  in  a  state  of  vigorous  siege ;  and  sixty  thousand  men  were 
employed  before  the  place  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  October, 
1793.     All  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  were  demolished,  and  nearly 
•the  entire  city  destroyed.     In  the  course  of  five  months  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  citizens  suffered 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  and  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand were  driven  into  exile. 

36.  On  the  fall  of  Lyons  the  Republican  troops  immediately 
marched  to  the  investment  of  Toulon,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by 
an  English  and  Spanish  squadron.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
was  commanded  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  France,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.     By  his 

1.  OranviUe  Is  a  fortlfled  waport  town  of  FhttiC6,  on  the  western  cOMt  of  Nonnaady,  ote 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  fh>m  Paris.  Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  Eng- 
Ush  in  ins,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vendean  troops  in  1793.    (M^  Ko.  XIIL)  ^ 

2.  Mana  Is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarthe,  a  noiihem  tributary  of  the  Lotn, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  flrom  Paris.    (Map  No.  Xlll.) 

3.  5aemay  is  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  twenty-two  miles  north-west  ftom 
Nantes.  Here  the  Vendeaos  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  guard,  protecting  a 
erowd  of  hapless  fXigitives— the  aged,  the  wounded,  women  and  children— continoed  to  leilsl, 
with  their  swords  and  bayonets,  long  after  all  their  ammuniUon  had  been  expended,  and  nattl 
they  all  fell  under  the  Are  of  the  Republicans.    (Map  No.  XIIL) 

a.  Dec.  10th,  1793.  b.  Dec.  S9d,  1799. 

c  Ihe  most  prominent  of  the  Vendean  leaders  wero  Lsrooh^acquelin,  Bonchamps,  Cathe- 
llneau,  Lescure,  D^Elbe,  Slofflet,  and  Gharette.  Nearly  all  of  these,  and  most  of  their  ftniUcs, 
perished  in  this  sai^uioary  strife,  or  on  the  scaffold.  Among  those  who  were  saved  by  the 
oourageous  hospitality  of  the  peasantry  were  the  wives  of  Laroch^aoquelin  and  Bonchamps, 
who,  after  escaping  unparalleled  dangers,  lived  to  fiisoinate  the  world  by  the  splendid  story  of 
their  husbands'  virtues  and  their  own  misfortunes. 
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I  •zertioiiB  a  fart  commandiiig  lh«  hmthn  was  taken,  and  the  place, 

being  thus  rendered  untenable,  wa^  speedily  eyaooated*  by  the  allies, 
irho  carried  away  with  them  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the 
wretohed  inhabitants-^beuig  so  aiany  sarod  from  the  yengeanoe  Of 
the  Revolntioniry  tribimals. 

37.  Thus  terminated  the  memorable  campaign  of  1793.  In  the 
midst  of  iQtemal  difisenmona  and  oivii  war,  irtiile  France  was  drendied 
with  the  blood  of  her  own  cttiaens,  and  the  world  stood  aghast  at  the 
atnMntles  of  her  <<  Beign  of  Terror,"  the  national  conncUs  had  shown 
mkcommon  military  talent  and  unbounded  energy.  The  inyasion,  on 
the  north,  had  been  defeated;  the  Prussians  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  Rhine;  the  Spaniards  had  recrossed  the  Pyrenees;  the 
Eo^iflh  had  retired  from  Toulon ;  and  the  revolt  of  La  Vendee  had 
been  eztinguidked ;  while  an  enthusiastic  army,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  stood  ready  to  enforce  and  defend  the  principles  of  the 
Bevalution  agunst  all  tiie  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

[1794.]  88.  The  fidl  of  Danton  and  his  associates,  which  oocunred 
in  the  early  part  of  1794,^  was  followed  by  unqualified  submission 
to  the  central  power  of  Paris,  from  every  part  of  France.  For  a 
time  the  work  of  proscription  had  been  confined  to  the  higher  orders; 
hut  when  it  had  descended  to  the  middling  classes,  and  when,  even 
.  after  aU  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  had  been  cut  o%  there  seemed 
no  limit  to  its  onward  course,  humanity  began  to  revolt  at  the  cease- 
less effusion  of  human  blood,  and  courage  arose  out  of  despair. 

39.  In  the  convention  itself,  which,  long  stupefied  by  terror,  had 
become  the  passive  instrument  of  Robespierre  and  his  ^^„,  ,^,^ 
»Mo<»ate8,  a  conspiiaqy  against  the  tyrant  was  at  length    or  koms- 
formed  among  those  whose  destruction  he  had  already  "^**>  ^^ 

KND  OF  TBK 

planned, — ^not  of  the  good  against  the  bad,  but  a  con-  kkiqs  of 
spiracy  of  one  set  of  assassins  against  another :  his  ar-  naaoa. 
rest  was  ordered :  he  was  declared  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  he  was  condemned,  with  twenty  of  his  associates, 
bj  the  same  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  he  himself  had  estab- 
lished, and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  perished  amid  the  exulting 
shouts  of  the  populace.  On  the  following  day  sixty  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious members  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  met  the  same  fate. 
Thus  terminated  that  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  under  the  cloak  of 
Bepublican  virtue,  had  not  only  overturned  the  throne  and  the  alt^r, 
and  driven  the  nobles  of  France  into  exile,  and  her  priests  into  c^>- 

m.  Dm. surras.  b^MunliStb.   Seep. 
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tivity,  bat  wUdi  had  abo  abed  &e  Uood  iof  »ore  than  a  miilkn  of 
her  beat  oitbena.* 

40.  The  fall  of  Bobespiiwre  pkoed  the  direotion  •£  jpoblic  afiun 
in  the  haiida  of  more  maderate  nen ;  b«t  ihe  geaama  of  Carnot  rtiil 
oontrolled  the  military  operations,  which  were  eondirated  wifeh  remadk- 
able  energy  and  sooeeaa.  In  consequence  of  tke  extbofeion  of  dvil 
employmente,  and  the  forced  requiaition  on  ihe  people,  the  whole 
talent  of  Fraaee  waa  eentered  in  the  amy,  wk)fle  nmnbera,  by  the  he- 
ginnii^of  October,  1794,  amonnted  to  twelye  hundred  thouaand  men. 
After  deducting  the  ^^rriaoiia,  the  aiek,  and  thoie  destined  for  tbe 
eerrioe  of  the  inteiior,  there  remained  upwards  of  seven  handled 
thouaand  ready  to  act  on  the  ofibnaire ; — a  greater  force  than  oovld 
then  be  raiaed  by  all  the  monarchies  of  Dnropeu  The  French  tenritoiy 
resembled  an  immense  military  camp,  aad  all  die  young  men  of  Ae 
ooontry  seemed  pressing  to  the  frontier  to  join  the  anniee. 

41.  England,  at  the  head  of  the  allies  b  the  war  against  Fraaoe, 
WT.  rax  i^'^<^®  preparations  that  were  considered  "  unparalleled ;" 
jBtojutu     and  it  was  soon  easy  to  see  that  the  latter  was  destined 

^  ra^Z^^D  ^  heeome  irreaistiuie  on  land,  and  the  former  to  aoqaiare 
the  dommion  of  the  seas.    In  ihe  early  part  of  the 


ON  LAND.  ^  Freneh  were  dispossessed  of  all  Oaeir  West  InA 
fKNweeaions ;  the  island  of  Cofsioa,  in  ihe  Mediterranean,  was  ei|^- 
lOKed ;  and  on  the  ist  of  Jane,  a  French  fleet  oi  twonty^six  ships  eif 
the  line  was  defeated,  and  six  Tesseki  taken  by  the  Eoglish  admiral 
Howe,  off  the  western  ooast  of  France.  But  nwnerons  viotories  on 
the  land  far  more  than  compensated  for  these  losses;  and  the  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  France.  At  the 
b^inning  of  the  year  the  alUes  wwe  pressing  heaTily  on  all  the 
frontiers :  at  its  close,  the  Spaniards,  defoated  in  Biscay^  and  Oalar 
Ionia,  were  seing  for  peace :  the  Italians,  driven  oyer  the  Alps,  were 
Irembliog  for  the  fote  of  their  own  ooontry :  the  allied  forces  had 
everywhere  recrossed  the  Bhine :  Holland  had  been  revohitionised 

1,  0iM«yU  a  dtatrifltofnoilJMm  Sp^oa  ibe  Bay«f  BiiG«r«anlad||«^^  U 

eomprises  Blacpy  Proper,  Alaya,  and  Guipuiooa,— the  three  Basque  proyincea.  Tbe  Baagiw 
iMtre  a  peeallar  language^  which  is  vndoubtedly  of  great  antiqultj.  Some  liare  attempted  te 
taweit,asadlaleoloflh»PboMifielaii,totheH«brew.  nfaassomeslnilaritftottie  Hii]«b4m 
andTiuUsh.    (Jlfop  No.  XUI.) 

*  Use  BQ»«Mlean  mllw,  PrvdlioiDHM,  gtvisa  a  lls(  of  <me  attlOB,  twmtyJ^wo  thnaui 
three  hundred  and  flftys>ne  persons,  who  snlfered  a  Tiolenl  death  dating  this  pedod,  of  whan 
iBOre  than  eighteen  thousand  perished  by  tbe  guillotine.  In  his  enumeration  are  not  Indoded 
I  at  Vemilka^-ia  the  prisons,  fcc-nor  those  sholst  T^^  and  MarseiUes. 
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and  Babdned ;  and  the  Bsglish  troops  had  retnmed  home,  or  had  fled 
flir  refbge  into  the  States  of  Hanoyer. 

42.  The  failore  of  ihe  allies  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1794 
mw  in  great  part  owing  to  a  want  of  cordial  cooperation  ^^  g^ooKD 
among  ihem,  oooasioned  by  the  prospect  held  ont  to    vAaasnoK 
Rvsaia,  Pnussia,  and  Anstria,  of  obtaining  a  further  share  ^'  ^t^mt. 
in  the  partition  of  Ol-iated  Poland.     While  Poland  was  a  prey  to 
tfitil  dissensions,  it  was  inyaded  in  1792  by  Russia,  and  early  in  the 
ibOowing  year  by  Pmsna ;  and  the  result  was  a  second  partition  of 
ihe  Polish  territory  among  the  inyading  powers,  with  the  conoorrence 
and  sanetion  of  Austria, — the  king  of  Prussia  assigning  as  reasons 
Imt  his  treachery  and  disregard  of  former  treaties,  that  the  "  dangor- 
oua  principles  of  French  Jacobinism  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  that 


43.  Scarcely  had  this  iniquitous  scheme  been  consummated,  when 
the  pairiets  of  Poland,  with  Kosciusko  at  thehr  head,  arose  against 
thahr  ayaders,  whom  they  drove  from  the  country.    But  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
PoUnd  was  too  feeble  to  contend  suoeessftilly  against    PAaxmow 
thefoaifbloddsthaiwerebroughtagainsther.   Eosoiusko  o'^^^^ 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians ;  and 
tlie  resoh  of  the  brief  struggle  was  the  third  and  last  partition 
of  Poland,  among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.     To  effect  this  un- 
hidlowed  oly|eet,  Austria  and  Prussia  had  withdrawn  a  portion  of 
tkeir  troops  from  the  French  frontiers,  and  thus  the  time  was  allowed 
lo  pass  by,  when  a  check  might  have  been  given  to  Freneh  ambition. 

[1795.]     44.  The  first  coalition  against  the  French  Republic, 
formed  in  March  1793,  embraced  England,  Austria,  ^^ 
PHunia,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  two  Sicilies,  the  BOLimoir  of 
Roman  fltates,  Sardinia,  and  Piedmont;  butthtf  successes   »■  nasr 
&f  France  in  the  campaign  of  1794  led  to  the  dissolution     AOAmsrr 
of  this  confederacy  early  in  1 795.     The  conquest  of  Hoi-     "^^^ 
land  decided  ihe  wavering  policy  of  Prussia,  which  now,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace,  agreed  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Republic,  and 
not  to  famish  succor  to  its  enemies ;  and  before  the  first  of  August, 
Spain  also,  completely  humbled,  withdrew  from  the  coalition ;  and 
tibus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  on  Austria  and  England. 
Busria  had  indeed  already  become  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
hat  her  afiiance  was  as  yet  producUve  of  no  results,  as  the  attention 
of  the  Empreis  Catherine  was  wholly  engrossed  in  securing  the  im- 
I  territories  which  had  fellen  to  her  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
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45.  Baring  the  yeur  1795  the  reaotion  agBinst  the  Re^  of  Temr 
waB  general  throughout  France  :  the  Jacobin  clubs  were  broken  up, 
the  Parisian  populace  disarmed,  and  many  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Revolutionary  tribunaU  justly  expiated  their  orimes  <« 

^j^^jjj  the  scaffold.  As  yet  all  the  powers  of  goyemment  were 
NSW  ooK-  centered  in  the  National  Convention ;  but  the  peD]4e  now 
BTiTUTiox.  i^gnQ  ^  demand  of  it  a  constitution,  and  the  sarTender 
of  the  dictatorship  which  it  had  so  long  exercised.  A  censtitation 
was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  was  divided  between  two 
Councils,  appointed  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  people,  that  of  the  Fwe- 
Hundredy  and  that  of  the  Ancimts^  the  former  having  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  and  the  latter  that  of  passbg  or  rejecting  them.  The 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Directory  of  five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  council  of  Five-Hundred,  and  approved  by 
that  of  the  Ancients. 

46.  This  constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  armies  of  the 
people  for  ratification :  but  the  convention,  composed  of  the  very 

._ men  who  had  at  first  directed  the  Revolution,  who  huA 

ZZIZ.  IN8OTI- 

KtcTioN  IN  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  execution  of  the 
PARIS.  G-irondists,  and  who  had  finally  overthrown  the  tyrant 
Robespierre,  still  unwilling  abruptly  to  relinquish  its  power,  deereed 
that  two-thirds  of  their  number  should  have  a  seat  in  the  new  legt» 
lative  councils.  This  measure  met  with  great  opposition,  and  caused 
intense  excitement  Although  the  armies,  and  a  large  majority  of 
the  people,  accepted  the  constitution,  a  formidable  insurrection  against 
the  convention  broke  out  in  Paris,  headed  by  the  Royalists,  compris- 
ing many  of  the  best  citiaens,  and  supported  by  the  Parisian  National 
Guard  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  but  destitute  of  artillery. 
The  convention,  hastily  collecting  to  its  support  a  body  of  §i<f9  tho» 
sand  regular  troops  assembled  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Paris,  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  General  Barras,  who  intrusted  all  hia 
military  arrangements  to  his  second  in  command|  the  young  artilbiy 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Touloit^ 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  was  indefatigable  in  imfc^rS^g  pfe- 
parations  for  the  defence  of  the  convention,  and  when  his  liMle  baad 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Parisians,  he  replied  at  once  lyy 
a  discharge  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape  shot,  firing  with  as  mack 
spirit  as  though  he  were  directing  his  guns  upon  Austrian  battalions. 
In  a  few  hours  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  this  was  the  iati  t »* 
surrtction  of  the  people  in  the  French  Revolution.    The  new  |pv' 
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crament  beiiig  establiahed,  the  conyention,  which  had  pasMd  throqgii 
so  nuny  stormy  soenes,  and  had  experienoed  so  great  ofaangee  in 
ssntameDt,  determined  to  finish  its  oareer  by  a  signal  act  of  demeney, 
tad  after  having  abolished  the  pnnishment  of  death,  and  published  a 
general  amnesty,  it  declared  its  missioa  of  consolidating  the  Repnb- 
lie  aeeomplished,  and  its  session  dosed.    (Oct  26th,  1796.) 

47.  The  military  CTents  of  1795  were  of  much  less  importance 
than  those  of  the  two  former  yeara  Bngland  indeed  maintained  her 
supremacy  at  sea ;  bnt  the  Anstrians  barely  sustained  themselves  in 
Italy ;  and  success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany ; 
while  %■  general  lassitude,  and  uncommon  financial  embarrassments, 
the  result  of  the  recent  extraordinary  revolutionary  exertions,  pre* 
vsiled  throughout  Sranee. 

[1796.]    48.  In  the  spring  of  1796  the  French  Directory  sent 
three  annies  into  the  field;  that  of  the  Sambre  and  «^  ^^^ 
Messe,^  under  Jourdan,  numbering  seventy  thousand     uoacv 
mea;  that  of  the  Bhine  and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,    ^*^^' 
nihrii  ing  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  under  Bona- 
parte, timbering  forty-two  thousand.    Jourdan  and  Moreau  made 
moeesafnl  irruptions  into  Germany^  but  they  were  stopped  in  their 
■lid-eareer  of  victory  by  the  Aroh-duke  Charles  of  Austria,  one  of 
the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  and  eventually  compelled  to  retreat 
across  the  Rhine. 

49.  The  operations  of  the  army  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  were 
more    eventful.     Although   opposed  by  greatiy  supe- 
rior  foroes,  the  indefatigable  energy  and  extraordinary     A»Mt  or 
mifitary  talents  of  the  youthful  general  crowned  the      "*"• 
eampaign  with  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  war.     Napoleou,  on  assuming  the  command,  found  his 
army  in  an  almost  destitute  condition,  maintaming  a  doubtful  contest 
on  tibe  mountain  ridges  of  the  Italian  firontier.    Bapidly  forcing  his 
way  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  he  soon  oompelled  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace,  subdued  Piedmont, 
eonqvered  Lombardy,  humbled  all  the  Italian  States,  and  defeated, 
and  almost  destroyed,  four  powerful  armies  which  Austria  sent  against 
him.     The  battles  of  Montenotte*  and  MiUessimo,'  the  terrible  pas- 

h  ammbrsndMeuat,   The  Sambn  hbUm  with  Uw  Meuae  at  Nanuir.   (JK^pNaXV.) 
S.  Apia  11-19^  l^Mb   .MMUfMttttoiiaMNUitalniidgenawUMMeilUeiVMWM,* 
fM>  wttt  from  Geaot. 
a.  ApiU  13-14.    MUlwMiwM  U  a  muU  rillagt  twentj-elght  mUM  w«0t  ftom  Gmmmu 
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ai^  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi/  the  viotory  of  Ajroole,'  aad  ML  of  Mm- 
toa'— -in  fine,  the  briUiiiit  results  of  the  oampaigiiy  ezoitad  the  utmoii 
enthuauMua  throughoat  Franoe,  and  Ni^eon  at  oaoe  became  the 
&vorite  of  the  people.  The  coonoiU  of  goTemment  repeatecdj  de> 
oreed  that  the  anny  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  oountry ; 
and  the  standard  which  Napoleon  had  borne  on  the  bridge  of  Aroole 
was  giyen  to  him  to  be  preserved  as  a  preeiDoa  trophy  in  his  faoiiiy. 
5Q.  England  had  for  some  time  been  greatly  agitated  by  a  divisaoa 
^^^  DIB-  ^^  opinion  reepeeting  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war 
vuBBAMon  against  France ;  important  parliamentary  reforms  were 
III  xNQLAtiD.  demanded;*^  party  ^irit  became  extremely  violent ;  and 
on  several  occasions  the  country  seemed  on  the  brink  of  revolatioB.^ 
Added  to  these  internal  difficulties^  in  the  month  of  Afloat,  1796, 
Spain  concluded  a  treaty  <^  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  wUh 
France,  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  month  of  October,*^  fay  afomal 
declaration  of  war  against  Ghreat  Britain.  Still,  Bnglaad  maintamgd 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  greatly  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
Sast  and  West  Indies,*  while  a  powerfid  expedition' whieh  Ennae 
had.  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  was  dispersed  by  tempaetaK 
and  obliged  to  return  without  even  eieeting  a  landing. 

1.  U^f  iQUk  Tb6  bridgt  of  Lodi  omiM  tlie  Adili,  tw«it]r  nilet  BQuttHmit  a«A  Mil«A. 
(Jlft^  No.  XVII.) 

2.  Nor.  15-17.  JSreole  is  «  amall  Tillage  a  abort  distance  east  of  the  Ad1g^  thfrleea  mllea 
BMlk-veai  from  Veroiu^aod  one  lundred  milea  mti  ftom  MOan.    (.Mv  N^  XVnO 

3k  Mantua  Is  a  fortifled  towo  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  both  lAdes  of  4be  Jtfincie,  tirenty-one  milea 
aoQllNiisest  flvm  Verona.  It  derives  Its  principal  celebrity  from  its  being  the  native  country  of 
VligiL  After  the  oonquest  of  nnriliam  Italy  by  Ohariemagne^  MMitna  becaaae  a  npohlk,  aai 
continued  under  that  form  of  government  till  the  twelfth  centnry,  when  the  Gonzaga  JamOy 
ocqnfred  the  chief  direction  of  its  aflhirs.  They  were  subsoqoently  raised  to  the  title  of  dnkes, 
and  held  possesiion  of  Mantua  Ull  1707,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Auetrians.  Maaiat  av- 
rendered  to  Napoleon,  Feb,  Sd,  1797,  after  n  alege  of  nearly  six  iDOntbs.  In  /«)y,  1790^  U  mt 
rendered  to  the  Anstrlans,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  four  months.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  For  increasing  democratic  power  Jbc,  for  which  purpooe  there  were  numemus  aaaoclal&cNis 
tkroogboat  the  kingdom,  and  the  reformers  were  charged  -with  a  desire  of  subverting  the  iaod> 
avohy,  and  eetahttJiing  a  repuhUean  cooaUtnUon,  simitar  to  th$L  of  Ftatoe. 

h.  Kinffs*  eairiage  surrounded— pelted  with  stonesi Ice.,  OcU  SSKh,  1705, and  the  mooaichna^, 
rowly  escaped  the  fhry  of  the  populace.  A  crisis  In  money  matters  compels  the  Bank  of  Btag- 
land  to  suspend  eaah  payTimtB,  F^  17<I7.  DlscoiitcttUlnUieDavy,and«taCMi|rortlMekapaal 
fleet,  April,  1797.   Beoond  piotiny^  May  and  Jone^  and  blockade  of  the  Thamea. 

c.  OfSanDdefonso. 

d.  Oct  91 

e.  St  Lucia,  Essequibo,  and  Demaiwa,  in  the  Weal  Indiea,  were  reduced  In  hlajt  I 'U^  Mid 
earty  in  the  same  year  Oeyloo,  the  Malaeeaa.Oochhi,  Trineomalee^  ac,  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope  had  been  prevfonaly  taken  by  the  Ungllah. 

t  The  TnxuA  fleet  nnder  Roehe^  canThig  twenty-flvo  thouaaad  land  foreaa,  aaBed  Dm.  ISH^ 
1790.    A  formidable  oonsplraqr  existed  hi  Ireland  to  throw  off  the  Engllah  yoke  and  € 
n  repubUean  government,  and  alUanee  with  Fhmea. 


r 
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[T7d7.]     51.  Early  in  the  sjpimg  of  1797,  Napokon,  after  siintn- 
]atiog  ike  ardor  of  hia  soldiers  by  a  apirhed  address,^  in 
whioh  lie  reeounted  to  iliein  the  splendid  yiotcnries  vAaoh  napolxon's 
th^  had  already  won,  set  out  from  Northern  Italy^  at    ^vnuAx 
tbe  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  several  divisions,  to    °^^^^^^' 
oanry  ihe  vrar  into  the  hereditaiy  States  of  Austria.     Opposed  to 
hint  irsfl  ^e  Aroh-duke  Charles  at  the  head  of  superior  forces,  only 
a  part  of  whioh,  however,  could  be  brought  into  the  field  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  campaign.     Bapidly  passing  over  the  mountains.  Na- 
poleon drove  his  enemies  before  him,  and  was  ready  to  descend  into 
dn  plains  which  i^read  out  before  the  Austrian  capital,  when  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  made  and  accepted ;  and  in  less  than  a  month 
after  the  first  movomoit  of  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were 
mgaed.^     The  final  treaty  was  ocmduded  at  Campo    trkattot 
^irmio^on  the  17th  of  October  following.    Spain  and      oampo 
Bslknd  sofiered  severely  in  this  war :  Austria  was  re-     ^*^®- 
nnmerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  cession  of  Yenice ;  while 
ftmae  obtained  a  preponderatmg  control  over  Italy,  and  her  frontiers 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.     Thus  termmated  the  brilliant  Italian 
OMnpaigns  of  Napoleon.     Italy  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  these 
oOBtests.     '*  Her  territory  was  partitioned ;  her  independence  ruined^ 
bcr  galleries  pillaged; — ^the  trophies  of  art  had  followed  the  car  of 
nsiory ;  and  the  works  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 
pureiiase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and  violently  trans- 
planted into  a  foreign  soil."<^ 

52.  Boring  these  events  of  foreign  war,  the  strife  of  parties  was 
raging  in  France.  In  the  elections  of  May,  1797,  the  Royalists  pre- 
vailed by  laige  majorities,  and  royalist  principles  were  boldly  advo- 
cated in  the  legislative  councils, — so  great  a  change  had  been  pro- 

1.  Oamf  fkfrmi*  i«  a  nnalt  town  snd  casUe  ofnorlbeni  Half,  near  tbe  bead  of  the  Adiiaftle. 
Ae  DesoOaliona  for  this  peace  were  carried  on  by  the  Austrlans  at  Udine,  a  short  dietanee 
aoitlKeast  of  Qsmpo  Fonnio,  and  by  Bonaparte  at  the  casUe  of  Passeriano.  The  treaty  was 
dtfed  At  Oampo  Formto,  because  this  place  lay  between  Udlne  and  Passeriano,  althouj^  the 
smbamirtiTn  h«d  never  bekt  any  conferences  there.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

a.  •*  T<m  haw  bem  ▼ictorioas,'*  said  he, «« In  fonrteen  pitched  baUlas  and  seventy  combato ; 
yoaluiTe  nsade  one  hondred  thoosMid  prtaoners,  taken  five  hundred  pleees  of  field  araUeo«' 
two  «hi>"**"^  of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  sets  of  pontoons.  The  contributions  you  have  levied 
eftfteYaaqiMiedeMnines  have  otothed,  Csd,  and  paid  the  anv »  yw  have»  bestdai,  addad 
thirty  BBtllfomi  of  ftancs  to  the  public  treasury,  and  yon  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Paris 
with  Hum  hnadrad  masterpieees  of  the  woriu  of  art,  the  prataoeoC  thirty  centuriea.** 

bw  March  lOth.  e.  April  Otb,  at  JadinberKi  d.  Alison. 
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dnoed  in  public  apinion  by  the  sangaioary  ezeesses  of  tbe  Revohlitn. 
But  the  vigilance  of  the  ReTolationary  party  was  again  aroiiM4, 
and  the  Directory,  who  were  the  RepnWcan  leaders,  becomiiig 
alarmed  for  their  own  existence,  bnt  bdng  assured  of  the  support 

of  the  army,  determined  upon  deoisiTe  measures.    On  the 

^smrar'^  night  of  the  3d  of  September,  twelve  thousand  troops, 

or  MiLiTA&r  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  and  wiih  the  ecmoaiTiBg 

m^n^^  support  of  Napoleon,  were  introduced  into  the  ex^Ul ; 

the  Royalist  leaders,  and  the  obnoxious  members  ol  the 
two  councils,  were  seized  and  imprisoned;  and  when  the  PariaiaDS 
awoke  from  their  sleep,  they  found  the  streets  filled  with  troops,  the 
walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  military  de^tism  estaUiahad.* 
The  Directory  now  took  upon  themselves  the  supreme  power,  while 
their  opponents  were  banidbed  to  the  pestilential  marshes  of  Guiaiia.' 

53.  The  year  1798  opened  with  immense  military  preparations 
[1798]      ^^^  ^   invasion  of  England,  the   only  power   Hum 

zxzvT.  PRE-  at  war  with  France.     Unusual  activity  prevailed,  mot 
fOE^T™  IN-  ®**^y  ^  *^®  harbors  of  France  and  Holland,  but  also  of 
vAflioir  or    Spain  and  Italy :  all  the  naval  resources  of  Franoe  were 
SNOLAND.    p^^  .^  requisition,  and  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  was  collected  along  the  English  Ohannal, 
under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Napoleon.    Bnt  the  hazards  of  the  expedition  indnoed  Na- 
poleon to  direct  his  ambitious  views  to  another  quarter,  and,  alter 
^^^^      considerable  difficulty,  he  persuaded  the  Directory  to 
Ez^EomoN  give  him  the  command  of  an  expedition .  to  Egypt,  a 
TO  EGYPT,    province  of  the  Turkish  empire.     The  ultimate  objects 
of  Napoleon  appear  to  have  been,  not  only  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
Syria,  but  to  strike  at  the  Indian  possessions  of  England  by  Ae 
overland  route  through  Asia,  and  after  a  series  of  conquests  thst 
should  render  his  name  as  terrible  as  that  of  Ohenghis  Khan  or  Tam- 
erlane, establish  an  Oriental  empire  that  should  vie  with  that  of  Al- 
exander. 

54.  Filled  with  these  visions  of  military  glory,  Napoleon  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  May  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail, 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  soldiers,  and  ten  thousand  seamen. 
He  took  with  him  artisans  of  all  kinds ;  he  formed  a  complete  col- 
lection of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments ;  and  abcmt 

1.  f¥4nth  OniAiMk    See  Sorfmin,  p.  398. 

A.  Oiltod  the  Revolution  of  (he  (>(ghtc<Mith  Frttdldor. 
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ft  faundrod  of  the  Aiost  ilkuitricms  scientifio  men  of  France,  reposing 
implieit  ooniidenoe  in  the  youthful  general,  hastened  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition, whose  destinaticm  was  still  unknown  to  them. 

55.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Ma^ta/  which  quickly  surrendered » 
ita  almost  impregnable  fortresses  to  the  soyereignty  of  France, — ^the 
way  haying  been  preyiously  prepared  by  a  conspiracy  fomented  by 
tke  saoret  agents  of  Napoleon.  Fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fleet  of 
die  English  admiral  Nelson,  then  cniising  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  ar- 
naraont  arriyed  before  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  and  Napo- 
leon, hastily  landing  a  part  of  his  forces,  marched  against  the  city, 
whkb  he  took  by  storm  before  the  dismayed  Turks  had  time  to 
stake  preparations  for  defence. 

56.  With  consummate  policy  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  the  Arab 
pofHilationb  that  he  had  come  to  protect  their  religion,  restore  their 
ng^ts,  and  punish  their  iisurpers,  the  Mamelukes;  and  thus  he 
aenghty  by  arming  one  part  of  the  people  against  the  other,  to 

U  Maita,  (See  also  p.  153.)  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  Malta  fell  onder  the  do- 
ndnkm  of  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  of  the  Saracens.  It  was  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sicily 
imB  1190  to  ISSa,  when  the  emperor  Charles  y.  conferred  it  on  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St  John,  who  had  been  expelled  fh>m  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  In  1565  it  was  unsaooesaftilly  be- 
sieged by  the  Tarks;  the  knights,  under  their  heroic  master  Valette,  founder  of  the  dty  called 
by  hb  name,  Anally  compelling  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1798  it  fell  Into  the 
Wpde  of  Niqwleon ;  but  the  French  garrisons  surrendered  to  the  English,  Sept.  5th,  1800.  The 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  annexed  the  Island  to  Great  Britain. 

a.  Jme  13tb,  1798. 

b.  The  population  of  Egypt  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  wrecks  of  several  nations,  was 
eompoaed  of  three  elasses ;  Copts,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  The  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  a  poor,  despised,  and  bratalixed  race,  amounted  at  most  to  two  hundred  thoasaod. 
l^e  Arabs,  subdivided  into  several  classes,  formed  the  great  moss  of  the  population :  Ist,  there 
were  Hie  Sheika  or  chteft,  great  landed  proprietors,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood, 
die  iMgWnoy,  religion,  and  learning:  9d,  there  was  a  large  class  of  smaller  landholders ;  and, 
3d,  the  great  mass  of  the  Arab  population,  who,  as  hired  peasants,  by  the  name  of  fellahs,  in  a 
eoodition  little  better  than  that  of  slaves,  cultivated  the  soil  for  their  masters ;  and  4lh,  the 
Sedoniii  trlbea,  or  wandering  Araba,  chUdren  of  the  desert,  who  would  never  attach  them- 
seives  to  the  sol],  but  who  wandered  about,  seeking  pasturage  for  their  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  in  the  Oases,  or  fertile  spots  of  the  desert  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  They  could  bring 
fate  the  ield  twenty  thousand  honemea,  matchless  in  bravery,  and  In  the  skill  with  which 
their  bones  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  discipline,  and  flt  only  to  harass  an  enemy,  not  to 
t§fiA  him.  The  third  race  was  that  of  the  Turks,  who  wore  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  oon- 
qneat  of  Egypt  by  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  They  numbered  about  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  ware  divided  into  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  Most  of  the  former  were  engaged  in  trades  and 
handicrafts  in  the  towns.  The  latter,  who  were  Circassian  slaves  purchased  from  among  the 
handsomest  boys  of  the  Circassians,  and  carried  to  Egypt  when  young,  and  there  trained  le 
the  practice  of  arms,  were,  with  their  chleb  and  owners,  the  beya,  the  real  masters  and  tyrants 
of  the  country.  The  entire  body  consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  and  eacli 
Mametuko  had  two  fellahs  to  wait  upon  him.  **They  are  all  splendidly  armed :  In  their  girdles 
are  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a  poniard ;  flrom  the  saddle  are  suspended  anoiiior 
pair  of  pIsUria  and  a  balehet;  on  one  side  Is  a  sabre,  on  the  other  a  blunderbuss,  and  the 
•want  on  foot  earriea  a  carbfaie.** 
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neutralise  iheir  meanB  of  resistaDoe.    Leiving  three  tiibuamd  eol- 

diers  in  garrison  at  Alexandria,  he  set  oat  on  l&e  6tli  ei  Jvlj  Ibr 

Cairo*  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoofltad  men.    After  sotna 

MAxvLKw  skirmiehing  on  the^  route  with  the  Mandukes,  on  the 
TBI  21st  of  the  month  he  arriyed  opposite  Cairo,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Nile,  where  Mourad  Bey  had  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp,  defended  by  tw^ty  thousand  men,  while  on  the 
plain,  between  the  oa^p  and  the  pyramids,  were  drawn  up  nearly 
ten  thousand  Mameluke  horsemen.  Napoleon  arranged  his  amy 
in  five  divisions,  each  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  artillery 
at  the  angles,  and  the  baggage  in  the  oentre ;  but  searcelj  had  be 
made  his  dispositions,  when  eight  thousand  of  the  Mameluke  hofae- 
men,  in  one  body,  admirably  mounted  and  magnifieenUy  dreaeed, 
and  rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  advanced  at  full  galletp  upon  te 
squares  of  infantry.  FaHing  upon  the  foremost  diviaion,  they  were 
met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  drove  them  from 
the  front  round  the  sides  of  the  column.  Furious  at  the  unexpected 
resistance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against  the  rampart  of  bayonets, 
and  threw  their  pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  but  all  in 
vain, — the  tide  was  rolled  back  in  confusion,  and  the  surnvora  Bed 
towards  the  camp,  which  was  quickly  stormed,  its  artillery,  steres, 
and  baggage  were  taken,  and  the  ^^  Battle  of  the  Pyramids"  was  soon 
at  an  end.  The  victors  lost  scarcely  a  hundred  ^  men  in  the  aotion, 
while  a  great  portion  of  the  defenders  of  the  camp  perished  in  tlie 
Nile ;  and,  of  the  splendid  array  of  Mameluke  horsemen  that  had  ao 
gallantly  borne  down  upon  the  French  columns,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Bgypt 

57.  A  few  days  afker  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Nn^leon  espe- 
jg^^jj^      rienced  a  severe  reverse  by  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 

BATTLE  OF    which  hc  had  left  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Abonkir  near 

THx  NILE.  A.lexandria.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Nelson,  appeared  off 

1.  Cairo  (ki'-ro)  the  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  Bocond  city  of  the  MohamiiMdin 
world,  is  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  abont  twelve  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  south-east  fh>m  Alexandria.  Population  varioosly  aatimttiAA 
at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Cairo  is  supposed  to  hav«  been 
founded  about  the  year  070,  by  an  Arab  general  of  the  first  Fatimate  caliph.  The  neighbor 
hood  of  Osiro  abounds  with  places  and  objects  possessing  great  interest,  among  which  an 
the  pyramids,  and  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Heliopolls,  the  On  of  the  soriptures.  {Map 
No.  XII.) 

a.  *^  Scarcely  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded.*^-— Thiers.  '*  The  victors  hanily  lost  iWQ  hnn- 
dred  men  io  the  action.'*''— Alison. 
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Ae  LtrlNnr,  and  on  the  sfternoem  cf  the  Mune  day  the  «ttaok  irts 
eommenoed,  several  of  the  Britiih  shipe  penetrating  between  the 
Freneh  fleet  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  place  ^eir  enemies  between  two 
flroB.  The  aetion  that  followed  was  terrifio.  The  darknees  of  night 
was  illmniDed  by  the  ineessant  discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand 
eannon;  and  during  the  height  of  the  contest  the  French  ship 
L^Orienty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  gans,  having  been  for  some 
lime  on  fire,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  by  ^ieh  every 
skip  in  both  -fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  result  of  this  &- 
mouB  ^  Battle  of  the  Nile"  wae  the  destruction  of  the  Freneh  naval 
pow«r  in  tiie  Mediterranean,  the  shuttmg  up  of  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  cut  off  ftom  its  resources,  with  scarcely  the  hope  of  return, 
the  dispelling  of  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Oriental  conquest,  and  the 
revival  of  the  coalition  in  Europe  against  the  French  repuMie. 
Vorkey  declared  war ;  Eussia  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
iiie  king  of  Naples  took  up  arms ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  ykld- 
ing  to  tiie  solicitations  of  England,  recommenced  hostilities. 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  the  storm  thai  Was 
arising  in  Europe,  Napoleon  showed  no  design  of  abandoning  his 
eonqttests.    With  remarkable  energy  he  established  mills,  foundrna, 
and  manufeotories  of  gunpowder  tbroughout  E^ypt,  and  soon  put  Hie 
ountsy  in  an  admirable  state  of  defence.    Upper  Egypt  was  oan- 
qnered  by  a  division  under  Desaiz,  iHk>  penetrated  beyond  the  nuns 
«f  Thebes ;  and  finally,  in  the  early  part  of  February,      [1799] 
1799,  Napoleon,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  men  as  a  re-  xu  etBiAv 
tmtve  in  Egypt,  set  out  at  the  head  of  only  fourteen  thou-  ■"">*"<»• 
aaod  men  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  where  the  principal  army  of  the 
fiUtHi  was  assembling.     On  the  6th  of  March,  Jaffift,  the  Joppa  of 
antiquity,  the  first  considerable  town  of  Palestine,  was  carried  by 
slonnr  and  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  who  had  capitulated  were 
■MToilessly  put  to  death — an  eternal  and  ineffaceable  blot  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon. 

59.  On  the  1 6th  of  March  the  French  army  made  its  appearanoe  be- 
fl»re  Acre,  where  the  Pacha  of  Syria  had  shut  himself  up 

with  all  his  treasuns,  determined  to  make  the  most  dee-  ^^j^l^^ 
perate  resistance.     He  was  aided  in  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  an  English  officer,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
•maU  squadron  on  the  coast     Foiled  in  every  attempt  to  take  the 
place  by  storm,  Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  order  a  retreat, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  m<mths,  having  in  the  meantime,  wit)L 
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only  Biz  tkooiuid  of  his  yetonAs,  deisatad  an  ajrmy  of  tbuif  thorn 
fltnd  Oriental  militia  in  the  battle  of  Moant  Tabor.'  On  the  bmmiI' 
iag  of  that  battle  Kleber  had  left  Nasareth*  to  malce  an  attaek  oft 
the  Turkish  oamp  near  the  cR>rdan,  but  he  met  the  advanoing  hosts 
in  the  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Houit  Tabor.  Throwing  his  liUle 
army  into  squares,  with  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  he  bravely  main- 
xLo  BATTLx  ^^'^^  ^^  unequal  combat  for  six  hours^  when  Napoleon, 
OF  KooMT  arriving  on  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  field  of  bat- 
VAaoa.  ^^^  ^^^  distinguishing  his  men  by  the  steady  flaming 
spots  amid  the  moving  tiirong  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  aft- 
nounoed,  by  the  discharge  oi  a  twelve  pounder,  that  succor  was  ait 
hand.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops  soon  o(mverted  the  battle  into  a 
complete  rout ;  the  Turkish  camp,  with  all  its  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  army  whidb  the 
country  people  called  '<  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  or  the 
stars  of  heaven''  was  driven  bey<md  the  Jordan  and  dispersed,  never 
again  to  return. 

60.  Napoleon  reached  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  Jime,  having  lost  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  Syrian  expedition ;  but  scarcdy  bad 
he  restored  quiet  to  that  country,  when,  (m  the  1 1th  of  Joiy,  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  Turks,  admirably  equipped,  and  having  a  numerous 
pack  of  artillery,  landed  at  Aboukir  Bay,  having  been  tranqMnied 

^^j^  thither  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Ni^Kdeoii 
BATXLB  OF  immediately  left  Cairo  with  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
^"^'^  command,  and  although  he  found  the  Turks  at  Aboukir 
strongly  intrenched,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  with  inforier 
Ibrces.  The  result  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  army)-^ 
five  thousand  being  drovmed  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  two  thousand 
killed  in  battle,  and  two  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

61.  By  some  papers  which  fell  into  his  hands.  Napoleon  was  now, 
ibr  the  first  time,  informed  of  the  state  of  a&irs  in  Europe.  Barly 
in  the  season  the  allies  had  collected  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  fiUfy 
thousand  men  between  tiie  German  ocean  and  the  Adriatic,  as  a  bar- 
rier against  French  ambition ;  and  fifty  thousand  Russians,  under  the 
veteran  Suwarrow,  were  on  the  march  to  swell  their  numbera  To 
this  vast  forcjB  the  French  could  oppose,  along  their  eastern  frontiers, 

1.  Mount  Tabor  is  twenty-five  miles  south-east  (torn  Acre,  and  fifty-three  north-east  from  Je> 
raaatom.  It  Is  the  mountain  on  which  oceamd  the  traul^^iiratlon  of  CluisL— Matthev,  xvH. 
S,andMark,ix.3.    (Jtfiv  No.  VI.) 

Sl  J^aiaretJi,  a  small  town  of  Palestine,  celebrated  as  having  been  the  early  residence  of  tbe 
Jtoniidcr  of  ObristfaBlty,  is  aevenlif  mUes  norfli-eaat  from  fonaalsm.    ( JMay  No.  VX) 
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9mA  Bwttered  oftr  Itelj,  an  army  of  oaly  one  hundred  and  aetefttj 
Ikooiaad.  In  Itaj^  the  united  Rnarians  aad  Aiuitrians  gradually 
gained  ground  nnlil  the  Prendi  lost  all  their  poets  in  that  ooontry 
ezoept  Genoa :  many  desperate  battles  were  fought  in  Switaerland, 
but  Tietory  generally  followed  the  allied  powers,  while,  in  Germany, 
tbe  Fzeneh  were  foroed  baok  upon  the  Bhine :  Corfu  had  been  eon- 
qaend  by  the  Buesians  and  English,  and  Malta  was  olosely  bloek- 


62.  When  Napoleoii  was  infbrmed  of  these  revises  of  the  Frenoh 
his  deoision  was  immediately  made,  and  leering  Kleber  in  oom- 
of  the  army  of  Bgypt,  he  seoretly  embarked  for  Vranee.    After 

» l^retracted  voyage,  in  whieh  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  being  oap- 
ftwed  by  British  oruisw s,  he  landed  at  Frejus^  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  on  the  18th  found  himself  onoe  more  in  Paris.  The  meet 
enthusiastic  joy  pervaded  the  whole  country  on  account  of  bis  return. 
The  eyes,  the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  people,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ezistmg  state  of  things,  were  all  turned  on  him  :  men 
of  all  professions  paid  their  court  to  him,  as  one  in  whose  hands 
were,  already,  the  destinies  of  their  country :  the  Directory  alone 
distrusted  and  feared  him. 

63.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weary 
of  the  Directory,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  the  army, 
eoneerted,  with  a  few  leading  spirits,  the  overthrow  of  oybrthbow 
the  government.     As  preliminary  measures,  the  Council      <>'  "^^^ 
of  the  Ancients  was  induced  to  appoint  him  commander 

of  the  National  Guard  and  of  all  the  military  in  Paris,  and  to  de- 
cree the  removal  of  the  entire  Legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,"  under 
his  protection ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  alarmed  by  ru- 
mors of  the  approaching  dictatorship,  raised  so  furious  an  opposition 
agiainst  him,  that  Napoleon  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  the  only 
resource  left  him,  he  appealed  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1 799,  a  body  of  grenadiers  entering  the  Legisla- 
tive hall  by  his  orders,  cleared  it  of  its  members;  and  thus  military 

1.  JBV^^  Is  a  town  of  aouth-eaatern  France,  in  a  spacious  plain,  one  mile  from  the  Mediter- 
nuMO,  and  forty-five  miles  nortb-eaat  from  Toulon.  Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Raphael,  a  small 
Ariiing  TlllagB  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Fi^us.  Frejus  was  a  place  of  Importance  in  the 
time  of  Jolius  Gesor,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  SL  Goud  is  a  deUghtfU  village  six  miles  west  from  Paris,  containing  a  royal  castle  and 
OMigBifloent  garden,  which  were  much  embellished  by  Napoleon.  Napoleon  chose  St.  Cloud 
Air  bJa  resideoee ;  henoe  the  expression  eabmet  of  St.  Cloud,  (Tnder  the  former  goTwnment 
tite  plrnee  was,  eakimtt  of  VorooUUt^  or  eaHnet  of  tko  Tuiltriet, 
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force  was  left  triumphant  in  the  plaoe  of  ibe  e(niftat«iioii  and  tha 
ZLT  NAfo-  ^^'    -^  ^^^  eonBtitatio&  was  soon  fbrmed,  by  whiA 
LMR  vimn  the  ezeeatrre  power  Was  intonated  to  three  oodsqIs,  of 
^^''^'^     whom  Napoleon  was  the  chief:    The  <<  First  oonsid,"  as 
Ni^leon  WBs  styled,  was  in  eyerything  bnt  in  name  a  monprch.    Not 
only  in  Paris,  but  thronghont  all  France,  the  feeling  wm  in  faror  of 
^e  new  government ;  for  the  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  repose  under  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  were  as 
nnanimons  to  terminate  the  Revolution  as,  in  1789,  they  had  been 
to  commence  it.     The  Revolution  had  passed  through  all  its  changes; 
— monarchical,  republican,  and  democratic ;  it  closed  with  the  mili- 
tary character ;  while  the  liberty  which  it  strove  to  establish  was  im- 
molated by  one  of  its  own  favorite  heroes,  en  the  aHar  of  peisoiai 
amMtion 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
8ECTI0N  I. 

THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

ANALYSIS.  [Svurra  of  tbi  tbae  1800.]  1.  Napoleon's  proposals  for  peaoe.  Bc^eelad 
by  ttw  British  gOTeromenU— 2.  Military  force  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  Situation  of  FraoM. 
Sftet  of  Napoleon's  goTemment— 3.  Disposition  of  the  French  forces.— 4.  Successes  of  Moreau. 
[bgen.  Moeslclrcb.]  Maswens  is  shut  up  in  Genoa.  Napoleon  passes  over  the  Great  St 
Bernard.  [Great  St  Bernard.]-^.  Surprise  of  the  Austrians.  Napoleon's  progress.  Victory 
of  Marengo.  [Marensp>.]— 0.  EflTorts  at  negotiation.  Malta  surrenders  to  the  British.— 7.  Oper- 
alloBs  of  the  French  and  Austrians  in  Bavaria.  [Hohenlinden.]  Passage  of  the  Spiugen  by 
Maedonald.  [Splngen.]  Armistice.  Peace  of  LunevUle.  [Lanevllle.]— 8.  Maritime  oooflMl- 
§nej  against  England.    Its  effect    Preyioua.  orders  of  the  Danish  and  Russian  governmenta. 

9.  [EvaiiTs  or  1801.]  England  sends  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic.  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 
—10.  The  Russian  emperor  Paul  is  strangled,  and  succeeded  by  Alexander.  Dissolutioii  of  the 
LeagaeoftheNorth.— 11.  The  French  army  In  Egypt  Gapituhition.  General  peace.  [Amiens.] 

19:  [EvBNTs  or  180S,  the  tkar  or  Pback.]  Internal  Aflhlrs  of  France.  Napoleon  made 
eonsol  for  life.— 13.  Conduct  of  Napoleon  In  his  rehitions  with  foreign  States.  Holland— the 
Italian  republics— the  Swiss  cantons.  Attempt  to  recover  St  Domingo.  [Historical  aooomit 
of  8t  Domingo.]— 14.  Circumstances  leading  to  a  bxnkwal  or  thk  wak  in  1803.  Hoetile 
ads  of  England  and  France. 

15.  Flr9t  military  operations  of  the  French,  in  the  year  1803.  [Hanover.]  Prepantlons  ft>r 
the  Invasion  of  England.— 16.  Rebellion  In  Ireland.  Conspiracy  against  Napoleon  early  in 
1804.  The  aflhlr  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien.  [Baden.]— 17.  Hostile  acts  of  England  against  Bpaln> 
The  latter  Joins  France.— 18.  Napoleon,  emperor,  May,  1804— crowned  by  the  pope— anointed 
sovereign  of  Italy,  May,  1805. 

IHL  New  coalition  against  France.  Pmasia  remains  neutral.  Beginning  of  the  war  by  Aus- 
tria.—90.  The  French  forces.  Napoleon  victorious  at  Ulm.  [Ulm.]  English  naval  victoiy  of 
tValUgar.  [Trafalgar.]  Additional  victories  of  Napoleon,  and  treaty  of  Presbnrg^  Dec  180S. 
[Aaalarilts.] 

[1806.]  21.  Conquests  of  the  Bnglbh.  [Mahrattas.  Buenos  Ayres]  Napoleon  rapidly  ex- 
tends his  supremacy  over  the  continent  The  aflhirs  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Germany.— SL 
ClfeiimataneeB  whioh  led  Prassia  to  Join  the  coalition  against  Napoleon.— 23.  Napoleon's  victo- 
Tlaa  over  the  Pnuslans.  He  enters  Berlin.  [Jena.  Auerstadt]— S4.  The  Berlin  decrees.  Na- 
poleon in  Poland.  BatUe  of  Pultusk.  BaUle  of  Eylau,  Feb.  1807.  Fall  of  Dantzic.  [Eylaa. 
Duliie.]-4».  BatUe  of  Friedland.  [Friedhmd.  Niemen.]  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  Losses  sof- 
ftrad  by  Prussia.  [Tilsit  Westphalia.]— 26.  Ciroumstanoes  that  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
ODpenhagen,  by  the  English  fleet  Denmark  Joins  France.  Portuguese  aflhirs.  The  French 
I*  Lisbon.  [Rio  Janeiro.  Brasil.]— 97.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  against  the  Penlnsolar  mon- 
•vohSb  AflUrs  of  Spain,  1808.  Godoy— abdication  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  faia  son  FenU- 
imumL  Joseph  Bonaparte  becomes  king  of  Spain,  and  Murat  king  of  Naples.— 28.  Reslstanoe 
of  the  Spaniards  and  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war.— 29.  Successes  of  the  Spaniards  at 
OmUi,  Valeneia,  Samgoaaa,  and  Baylen.  [Baylen.  Ebro.]— 30.  War  In  Portugal,  and 
erafenatlon  of  that  country  by  the  French  forces.  [Oporto.  Vlmiera.  Cintra.]— 31.  Napotoon 
takM  the  flald  In  person,  and  the  British  are  rapidly  driven  from  Spain.  [Reynoea.  Burgos. 
'  Gofanaa.] 
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[180O.]  33.  Aofltria  snddealy  raaewi  ttie  war.  VletoitaB  of  Napoleon,  wbo  ontan  Vtanna  in 
May ;  and  peace  with  Analila  in  October.  [EckmohL  Aspem.  Wagram.]— 33.  War  wlQi 
tlie  T^TDleM.  Britlflh  expedition  to  Uotland.  ContinnanGe  of  tlie  war  in  the  Spanish  penln- 
suia.  Difflcttlties  between  Napoleon  and  Uie  pope.— 34.  MapoIeon*e  divone  from  Joaephine 
and  marriage  with  Maria  Loniia  of  Austria,  1810.  EiRBcIa  of  this  maniage  npon  Napoleon^i 
ftiUue  prospects.  His  conduct  towards  Holland.  Sweden.  His  power  in  the  central  parts  of 
Europe.  Jealouqr  of  the  Russian  emperor.— 35.  Continuance  of  the  war  in  the  Spanish  penfai- 
aula.  Wellington  and  Massena.  [aodad  Rodrlgo.  Buaaoo.  TorvBs  Vedras.}— 30w  Ibe  pe- 
ninsula war  during  the  year  1811.    [Bad^oE.    Albnem.]  * 

37.  Events  of  the  peninsular  war  ttom  the  beginning  of  1818  to  the  retteat  of  the  FVeneh 
across  the  Pyrenees.    [Salamanca.    Viltoria] 

38.  Napolkoh's  Russian  Ca.hpa.mn,  1812.  Brents  that  led  to  the  opening  of  a  war  with 
Russia.  The  opposing  nations  in  this  war.— 30.  The  **  Grand  Army"  of  Napoleon.  The  op- 
posing Russian  force.— 40.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Niemen,  June  ISiflL  Helreal  of  the  Bm^hn 
Early  disasters  of  the  French  army.  [Wilna.]— 41.  Onward  march  of  the  anny.  Battle  of 
Smolensko.  Entrance  of  the  deserted  city.— 43.  Napoleon  pursues  the  retreating  Russians, 
who  make  a  stand  at  Borodino.  [Borodino.]  The  evenii^  belbre  the  battle^— 43.  Battle  ef 
Borodino,  Sept  7th.— 44.  Continued  retreat  of  the  Russians,  who  abandon  Moaoow.  Hie  d^, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  begins  a  retreat  OcL  lOlh. 
—45.  The  horrors  of  the  retreat.— 4(5.  Napoleon  at  Smolensko.  He  renews  (he  retreat  Nov. 
14th.  Battles  of  Krasnol,  and  passage  of  the  Bereslna.  [KnsnoL  Bereslna.]  Marshal  Ney. 
Napoleon  abandons  the  army,  and  reaches  Paris,  Dec  18th.    His  losses  In  the  Rusdaa  campaign. 

47.  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Mexico.  Ihe  war  in  the 
Indian  seas. 

CieiS.]  4&  Napoleon's  preparations  Ibr  renewing  the  war.  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Austria. 
Battlea  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  Aimistice,  and  congress  of  Prague.  [Bautien.}— 49.  War  re- 
newed Aug.  16th.  AttsMa  Joins  the  allies.  Battles.  [Culm.  Gross-Beren.  Katsbaeh.  Den- 
newitx.]  BattlesofLeipsIc,  and  retreat  of  the  French.  Losies  of  the  French.  Revolts.  Wellb^iion. 

[1814.]  50.  General  invasion  of  France.  Bemadolte  and  MuraL  Energy  and  talents  of  Na- 
poleon. The  allies  march  upon  Paris,  which  capitulates.  Deposition,  and  abdication,  of  Napo- 
leon.   Treaty  between  him  and  the  allies.   [Elba.]    I4>als  XVm.    Restricted  limits  of  France. 

[1815.]  51.  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  Napoleon's  return  ftom  Elba.  Marshal  Ney.  All  France 
submits  to  Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon  in  vain  attempts  negotiations.  Forces  of  the  allies;  of 
Napoleon.— 53.  Napoleon's  policy,  and  movements.  BatUes  of  Llgny,  Quatre  Bras,  Wane, 
and  Waterloo.  Second  capitulation  of  Paris.  Napoleon's  abdication— attempted  escape 
to  America— exile— and  death.  54.  First  objects  of  the  allies.  Return  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Execution  of  Noy,  and  Labedoy6re.  Fate  of  Murat.— 55.  Second  treaty  of  Paris.  Its  terms. 
Restoration  of  the  pillaged  treasures  of  art 

1.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  was  seated  on  the  consnlar  throne  of      ^ 
'         .      France  he  addressed  to  the  British  government  an  able 

L  EYENiB  OF  communication,  making  general  proposals  of  peace.  To 
^^TRon ^*  this  a  firm  and  dignified  reply  was  given,  ascribing  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Europe  to  French  aggression  and 
French  ambition,  and  declining  to  enter  into  a  general  pacifioatioa 
until  France  should  present,  in  her  internal  condition  and  foreign 
policy,  firmer  pledges  than  she  had  jet  given,  of  stability  in  her  own 
government,  and  security  to  others.  The  answer  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment forms  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  war — that 
in  which  it  was  waged  with  Napoleon  himself,  the  skilful  director  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  French  nation. 

2.  War  being  resolved  on,  the  most  active  measures  were  takien 
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OB  botti  ttdes  to  proieeate  it  with  Tigor.  The  laad  foroeg,  equq^pod 
militift,  and  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  three  himdMd 
and  seventy  thonsand  men,  and  Austria  fornished  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  seemed  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  ooming  storm. 
Her  annies  had  jnst  been  deifeated  in  Qermany  and  Italy;  her 
treasury  was  empty,  and  her  goremment  had  lost  all  credit ;  the  af- 
filiated Swiss  and  Dutch  republics  were  discontented ;  and  the  French 
people  were  dissatisfied  and  disunited.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  powerful  government  soon  arrested  tiiese  disorders;  the 
finances  were  oBtablished  on  a  solid  basis ;  the  Yendean  war  was 
amicably  terminated;  Russia  was  detached  firom  the  British  alH< 
anee ;  many  of  the  banished  nobility  were  recalled ;  confidence,  en- 
ergy, and  hope,  revived ;  and  the  prospects  of  France  rapidly  bright- 
ened under  ike  auspices  of  Napoleon. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  French  forces  were  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner.  The  army  of  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  Morean, 
wae  posted  on  the  northern  confines  of  Switierland  and  north  atong 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  army  of  Italy,  thirty-six  thousand 
strong,  under  the  command  of  Massena,  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa ;  while  an  army  of  reserve,  of 
fiffy  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  veteran  troops, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  ready  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  either 
Moreau  or  Massena. 

4.  Moreau,  victorious  at  fingen  and  Moedcirch,*  drove  the  Aw- 
trians  back  from  the  Rhine,  and,  penetrating  to  Munich,  laid  Bavaria 
under  contribution.  Massena,  after  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  against 
a  greatly  superior  force,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  with  a  part  of  hie 
army,  and  finally  compelled  to  ci^itulate.  Napoleon,  on  hearing  tbs 
reverses  of  Massena,  resolved  to  cross  the  Swiss  Alps  and  fall  upon 
Piedmont     Taking  the  route  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,*  on  the  17th 

1.  Engen  and  Motskirck  are  in  the  aouth-eaatem  part  of  Baden,  mar  the  aortheni  boaiMUor 
orSwitaedaML    (.tf^No.XVIL) 

Sl  Oriat  St.  Btmard  to  the  name  given  to  a  famous  pass  of  the  Alps,  leading  OTer  the 
mottntalna  tnm  the  Ehries  town  of  Martlgny  to  the  Italian  town  of  Aoata.  In  its  highest  part 
It  rtoes  to  an  eleration  of  more  than  eight  thoaaand  feet,  being  almost  impassable  in  winter, 
and  veiy  dangerous  in  spring,  Arom  the  avalanches.  Near  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the 
fiunoua  hospital  founded  in  96S  by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of  the  order 
«f  61.  Aqgoitine^  whose  especial  duty  it  to  to  assist  and  reUeve  traTeilers  crossing  the  mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tempests  and  snow  storms,  the  monies,  accompanied  by  dogs  of  extraordi- 
naiy  sixa  and  sagacity,  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who  have  lost  their  way.  If 
fh^  And  the  body  of  a  tavdler  who  has  perished,  they  cany  it  into  the  rautt  of  the  dead, 
wliere  it  remains  lying  on  a  table  until  another  victim  is  brought  to  occupy  the  place.    It  i^ 
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of  Nay  his  tsrmj  began  <^e  aaoeat  of  tkie  ttmuitaiiu  The  afftaky 
wagona  were  taken  to  pieoea,  and  put  on  tho  baoka  of  moles,  lAHe 
a  hundred  large  pines,  each  hollowed  out  to  receive  a  pieoe  of  artil* 
lery,  were  drawn  up  the  mountain  by  the  aoldieza.  To  encourage  the 
maij  the  music  of  each  regiment  played  at  its  head ;  and  where  the 
ascent  was  most  difficult  the  charge  wa«  sounded. 

5.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Austriana  at  beholdmg  this  laige 
army  descending  into  the  Italiah  pladns.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  N^K)leon  was  at  Turin,  and  on  the  2d  of  Jane,  after  little 
i^osition,  he  made  his  triumphant  entvy  into  Milan.  On  the  14th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  general  Melas^  at  the  head  of  greasy 
BD|>erior  forces,  on  the  plains  of  Marengo.^  Here,  after  twelfe  honrs 
of  incessant  fighting,  yiotory  was  decided  in  fh^r  of  the  French  by 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  Desaix,  and  the  happy  charge  of  the  gal- 
laat  Kellerman.  General  Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt^ 
fttt  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  result  of  the  victory  gave  Napoleon 
the  entire  command  of  Italy,  and  induced  1^  Austrians  to  pro^ 
pms.a  Bospension  of  arms,  which,  in  anti«patton  of  a  treaty,  was 
agroadto. 

6.  The.efibrts  at  negotiation  were  unsoooeosfal,  aa  no  satisfiMtory 
anraagements  could  be  made  between  England  aad  France,  and  in  tte 
latter  part  of  November  the  armistiee  was  terminated,  and  hostiB- 
ties  reeomnoioed.  In  the  meantime  Malta,  whidi,  during  more 
than  two  years,  had  been  closely  blockaded  by  the  British  foree8,waa 
eas^)eiled  to  sorrender,  and  was  pennanently  annexed  to  the  British 
dmittidnB. 

7.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  Auatrian  army,  e^ty  thousand 
atoox^,  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  the  F^reach  army,  somewhat 
less  IB;  nwnber,  under  Moreau,  were  &emg  eadi  other  on  the  eaatem 
oonfinea  of  Bavaria.  The  Austrians  advanced,  and  on  the  3d  of  De- 
then  aet  op  agahiat  the  wbU,  among  the  other  dead  bodies,  which,  on  aoeotint  ofthe  cold,  decay 
•0  alowly  that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  friends  after  the  lapse  of  yean.  It  is  Impoa- 
sMe  to  burr  ttie  dead,  as  there  la  nothing  aboat  the  hospital  bat  naked  rocks.  Not  a  tree  or 
bnah  Is  to  be  seen,  but  eTeiiasting  winter  reigns  in  this  dreary  abode,  the  highest  inhabited 
place  in  Europe. 

Vnien  the  army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  St.  Bernard,  every  soldier  received  fh>m  the  monks 
«  Uffge  ration  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  draught  of  wine  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital :  a  season- 
able sapply  which  eadmnated  the  stores  of  the  establishment,  bat  was  Mij  r^Mdd  by  the  First 
Ctmsnl  before  the  close  ofthe  campaign. 

The  LitUe  8l  Bernard^  over  which  Rannlbal  crossed,  is  Ikrther  west,  separating  Piedmont 
fh>m  Savoy.  The  nadertaklng  of  the  Oarthaglnlan  was  fhr  more  dUBcalt  than  that  of  Napoleon. 
<Jir^No.XIV.) 

1.  Marengo  is  a  small  village  of  Northern  Italy,  In  an  extensive  plalii,  IbityHhree  mllea  south- 
iMstfkom  Milan.    (JViy  No.  XIL) 


(MBiab^r  braii^t  on  tbe  fmouB.  b»f tb  of  Hobeaiindeiiy*  in  wluob  they 
were  completely  OTerthrown,  and  driTen  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Morean  rapidly  pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  and  penetrated  within 
aiziy  miles  of  Vienna,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Austrian  gen- 
end,  an  a^nistioe  was  agreed  to  on  the  25th.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter,  the  French  general  Macdonald,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  had  crossed  from  Switseiiand  into  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  by  the  famous  pass  of  the  Splugen,"  more  diffioult  than  that 
of  St.  Bernard.  The  French  forces  in  Italy  now  numbered  uu^e 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  anticipated,  when  an  armistice,  soon  followed  by  the  peace 
of  LuneviUe,'  put  an  end  to  the  contest  with  Austria.^ 

8.  In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  with  consummate  policy,  wA  sue- 
ceflsfully  planning  a  union  of  the  Northern  powers  against  England ; 
nd  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  a  maritime  confederacy  was 
signed  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  soon  after  by  Prussia, 
as  an  acoeding  party.  This  league,  aimed  principally  against  Eng- 
land, was  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Northern  powers, 
on  principles  similar  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780;  but  its  effect 
would  have  been,  if  fully  carried  out,  to  deprive  England,  in  great 
part,  of  her  naval  superiority.  The  Danish  government  had  previ* 
ously  ordered  her  armed  vessels  to  resist  the  search  of  British  arms- 
era ;  and  the  Russian  emperor  had  issued  an  embargo  on  all  the 
British  ships  in  his  harbors. 

9.  England,  determined  to  anticipate  her  enemies,  deepatohed,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of 
Nelson  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Passing  through  the  Sound  under 
the  fire  of  the  Danish  batteries,  on  the  30th  of  March  the  fleet  came 

1.  MtkmUimim  1*  a  village  of  Ba>-arta,  oinetaan  mUaa  aaat  torn  Manich.  (Jfap  No.  XYII.) 
Ouapbeirs  noble  ode,  beginning; 

**On  Idadanf  wim  the  eon  waa  low, 
AU  bloodlen  lay  (fee  anuoddan  mow," 
hai  rendered  the  name,  at  least,  of  this  battle,  familiar  to  almost  erery  Bobool-boy. 

9l  The  Pass  0ftk4  Bplu^m  leads  OTer  the  Alpalhrn  tke  GiiioaB  to  the  Italian  lyrol,  imo 
tha  van^  of  tha  Lal;a  of  Oomo.  n  waa  only  after  the  mort  Ineredlbla  eObrta  that  Maedonald 
meeeeded  in  paaalng  bis  army  over  the  monntatn ;  and  more  than  a  bondred  soldfera,  and  as 
many  horsea  and  males,  were  swallowed  tip  In  Its  abysses,  and  never  mors  beard  of.  ahiee 
ISD  tbera  baa  been  a  fo«l  over  the  Sfil^SM  passaMa  Ibr  wheel  catriagea.  li  waa  buUt  by 
Austria,  at  great  expense.    (Maf  No.  XIV.) 

3.  lAmniUe,  in  the  Ibrmer  province  of  Lorraine,  it  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Strasbouig, 
itTtimw  iwtlni  iiffirtfti-imdt  ftt-n  T'mrr  9y  the  tnatyconolnded  here  tailSOl,  and  whiahFrmols 
waa  obliged  to  give  bis  assent  to,  **  not  only  as  emperor  of  Anstria,  bat  in  the  name  of  the 
rriiman  ataplre,"  Belgiam  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  agahi  foimaUy  ceded  to 
Aanoa,  and  Lombardy  wsa  erected  into  an  independent  State.  {Maps  No.  XITL  and  XVII.) 
a,  Fab,iMh».1801. 
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to  aDdior  opposite  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  which  was  protected 

by  an  imposing  array  of  forts,  men-of-war,  fire-ships,  and 

'^  *T^    floating  batteries.     On  the  2d  of  April  Nelson  bronght 

his  ships  into  the  harbor,  where,  in  a  space  not  exceeding 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent,  they  were  received  by  a  trenRbdoos  fire 

from  more  than  two  thousand  cannon.     The  English  replied  with 

equal  spirit,  and  after  four  hours  of  incessant  cannonade  the  whole 

front  line  of  Danish  vessels  and  floating  batteries  was  silenced,  with 

a  loss  to  the  Danes,  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.     The  English 

loss  was  twelve  hundred.     Of  this  battle,  Nelson  said,  *'  I  have  been 

in  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  but  that  of  Copenhagen  was 

the  most  terrible  of  them  all." 

10.  While  Nelson  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  by  at- 
tacking the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  news  reached  him  of  an  event 
at  St.  Petersburgh  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  Northern 
policy.  A  conspiracy  of  Russian  noblemen  was  formed  against  the 
Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  March.  His  son  and  successor  Alexander  at  once  resolved 
to  abandon  the  confederacy,  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  followed  his  example ;  and 
thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed, 
tlie  League  of  the  North, — the  most  formidable  confederacy  ever 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  England. 

11.  While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe,  the  army 
which  Napoleon  had  left  in  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Kleber, 
after  losing  its  leader  by  the  hands  of  an  obscure  assassin,  was 
doomed  to  yield  to  an  English  force  sent  out  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  columns  on  the  plains 
of  Alexandria.'  By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  French  troops» 
to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  were  conveyed  to  France 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery.  As  Malta  had  previoudy 
surrendered  to  the  British,  there  was  now  little  left  to  contend  for 
between  France  and  England.  To  the  great  joy  of  both  nations 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  tranquillity  was  restored  through* 
out  Europe  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Amiens.* 

12.  Napoleon  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  reoonfllraottoo 

1.  Amiens.    (See  p.  879.)    The  definitive  treaty  of  Amleos  waa  eoncloded  Mardi  5RUi,  18QS» 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spafn,  and  the  Batavlan  BepnbUe,  (Bepablte  of  HoUand.) 
a.  «anili«ltt,18DI. 
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of  society  in  France^  the  general  improyement  of  the  oountrj,  and 
the  oonsolidation  of  the  power  he  had  acquired.     By  a 
general  amnesfy  one  hundred  thousand  emigrants  were    of  1802, 
enabled  to  return :  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  re-    ™*  ^*^ 
stored,  to  the  discontent  of  the  Parisians,  but  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  rural  population  :  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  government :  to  bring  back  that 
gradation  of  ranks  hi  society  that  the  Bevolution  had  overthrowo, 
the  Legion  of  Honor  was  instituted,  an  order  of  nobility  founded  on 
personal  merit:   great  public  works  were  set  on  foot  throughout 
France  :  the  collection  of  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Republic  into  one  consistent  whole,  under  the  title  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  was  commenced ;  an  undertaking  which  has  deserved- 
ly covered  the  name  of  Napoleon  with  glory,  and  survived  all  the 
other  achievements  of  his  genius ;  and  finally,  the  French  nation,  as 
a  permanent  pledge  of  their  confidence,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
eonferred  upon  their  fiivorite  and  idol  the  title  and  authority  of  con- 
nd  for  life. 

13.  In  his  relations  with  foreign  States  the  conduct  of  Napoleon 
was  less  honorable.  He  arbitrarily  established  a  government  in 
Holland,  entirely  subservient  to  his  will;  and  he  moulded  the 
northern  Italian  republics  at  his  pleasure  :  he  interfered  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  establish  a  government  in  harmony 
with  the  monarchical  institutions  which  he  was  introducing  in  Paris ; 
and  when  the  Swiss  resisted,  he  sent  Ney  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  enforce  obedience.  England  remonstrated  in  vain,  and 
the  Swiss,  in  despair,  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them. 
Napoleon  was  less  successful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,'  which  had  revolted  from  French  authority.     Forces 

J.  St.  J>0ming9f  or  Hftyti,  oaUed  by  Columbus  Hlspaalola,  (Little  Spain;^  is  a  laiye  Itland 
or  tteWMtlDdle%  about  llftjr  mtles  «aai  of  Cuba.  It  was  lint  colonized  by  tbe  Bpaaiards, 
bf  wboae  eradtlea  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  were  soon  ahaoat  whoUj  dastioyad.  Their  place 
via  at  lint  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  off  flmn  the  Bahamas,  end,  at  a  later  period, 
hf  the  tanporiiAlon  of  rest  numbcn  of  negroes  ftom  AArlca.  About  the  middle  of  the  six- 
fssoth  eentory  the  French  obtained  ft>oUng  on  its  western  coasts,  and  tai  imi  Spain  ceded  to 
rynce  half  the  Island,  and  at  subsequent  periods  the  possessions  of  the  letter  wen  stfll  tether 
tagmenled.  From  1778  to  1789  the  Yteach  colony  was  at  the  height  of  Its  prosperity,  but  In 
J7I1  the  negroes,  excited  by  news  of  the  opening  rerolatloii  tai  FHrnee,  broke  out  in  taisnrreo- 
tlon,  and  in  two  months  upwards  of  two  thousand  whites  perished,  and  huge  dlstriels  of  fertile 
phataHons  were  derastated.  While  the  war  was  nging,  commlsaionen,  sent  fh>m  Fnaee, 
tfd^  pwt  with  the  negroes  against  tbe  planterft»  proclaimed  the  fteedom  of  aU  the  btaeka  who 
*oidd  enrol  thenuelTce  under  the  npublican  standard :  a  measure  equivatait  to  the  instant 
sbelition  of  siaTCiy  throughout  the  ishuid.  Tbe  English  goTsmment,  apprehensive  of  danger 
le  Ha  West  India  posssesiona  Arom  the  estabHshmcnt  of  so  grsal  a  rafotattonaiy  outpost  at 
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to  the  number  (^  tliirijfive  thousand  men  were  sent  out  to  reduw 
the  island)  but  nearly  all  perished,  victims  of  fatigue,  disease,  aad  the 
perfidy  of  their  own  govenunent 

14.  It  soon  became  erident  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  oould  not 
be  permanent  The  encroachments  of  France  upon  the  feebler  En* 
ropeaa  powers,  the  armed  occupation  of  Holland,  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  troops  on  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel,  and  the  evident 
designs  of  Napoleon  upon  Egypt,  excited  the  jealousy  of  England ; ' 
and  the  latter  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  Alexandria,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  accordance  with  the  late  treaty  stipulations,  until  sat- 

jT.  KKKKWAL  ^'^^^U  ^xplanatious  should  be  given  by  the  French  gov- 
or  THE     erament.     Bitter  recriminations  followed  on  both  sides, 

WAR,  1808.  ^^  Hq  ^^  month  of  May,  1803,  the  cabinet  of  London 
issued  letters  of  marque,  and  an  embaigo  on  all  French  vessels  m 
British  ports.  Napoleon  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  all  the 
English  thea  in  Fraace  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  jear& 

15.  The  first  military  operations  of  the  French  were  rapid  and 
successful.     The  electorate  of  Hanover,*  a  dependency  of  England, 


tiM  entmioe  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo,  and  hoping  to  lake  adrutage  of  the  ecBftirion  ptwralUnK 
Id  the  Ulaadt  attampted  ita  redaeUan,  but  after  an  enonnoqa  low  of  man  flnaUj  eTseaaiad  U  te 
1798.  No  flooDer  waa  the  ialand  dellTOred  fh>m  erternal  enemies  than  a  frightful  ciril  war  en> 
sued  between  the  molattoes  and  negnei,  but  the  former  were  orereome,  and  in  JPeeawbar 
1890  Touaaaini  LouTeiturai  the  able  leadflr  of  the  blaok%  waa  lola  matter  of  the  Fraaeii  part 
of  the  Island.  Napoleon  at  flrat  confirmed  him  in  his  command  aa  general-in<hief,  but  finding 
that  he  aimed  at  independent  authority,  in  the  winter  of  1801  he  sent  out  a  large  fbroe  to  redaoe 
the  Island  to  •abmtaslon.  During  a  Imoe  Touatalnt  was  smpriied  and  oarried  to  Ftanoe,  whan 
he  died  in  April  1803.  HostUitiea  were  renewed :  in  November,  1803,  the  French,  driTen  Into 
a  comer  of  the  island,  capitulated  to  an  English  squadron ;  and  in  January,  1804,  the  Haytiea 
chieA,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  renounced  all  dependenea  oa  V^ranee.  Nuaserona  ohrll  wva 
and  rarolutions  long  continued  to  distract  the  Island.  In  1821  that  part  of  the  island  oilginaQy 
settled  by  the  Spaniards  yoluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  Haytien  goremment,  which  still 
maintalna  its  independence. 

In  1791  8t  Domingo  was  in  a  moat  flourishing  conditlMi,  but  its  commerce  and  industry  were 
seriouily  Interrupted  by  the  bloody  wars  and  revolutions  which  anooaeded.  Moraovar,  H  waa 
not  to  be  expected  that  hatfdviUaed  negroes,  anddenly  looead  from  bondage  onder  a  bonh^ 
sm,  and  wtthoui  the  wanta  or  dealreaof  Buropeana,  should  ezUbIt  the  vigor  and  IndMtiy  of 
the  latter.  The  Haytien  goventmant  haa  fbuud  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  ''Rural  Coda,^  vUah 
makea  labor  oonpnlaoty  on  Uie  poonr  claasea,  who  in  return  share  a  portion  of  the  pndnaa  of 
the  hmda  of  their  maslerB.  Nominally  five,  the  blacks  remain  really  enslaved.  ButtheMtand 
la  bagtaming  to  aseame  a  more  thriving  appeannoe ;  the  mannera  and  monla  of  the  paopla, 
althiragh  atlU  bad,  are  improving;  and  aomething  has  been  done  fiirpubliolnBirnctlon.  Wlmt 
am  to  be  the  final  naolta  of  thla  CKpariment  of  negro  emanclpatloD,  dme  only  can  deienainaL 

1.  JraaMM*  la  a  laige  kinfdom  of  norttHwesteni  Germany,  boondad  north  by  the  Gatnan 
Ooaan  and  the  Blbe,  east  by  Pmaaia  and  Bmnawlek,  aonlh  by  Heme  Gaaael  and  the  riiimjan 
dapoUBaat  of  the  Lower  Bhina,  and  west  by  Holland.  A  portion  of  weatem  Haaowr  is 
alBoil divided  tmn  the  reatbyttie  giaad^lQehy  of  CHdenboig.  (Bee  Jtf^No.  XVn.)  TIda 
kingdom  ia  fiMmad  out  of  the  dnehiea  f^rmerfy  posMssed  by  savend  ftmlUeaoT  th«  Jaalar 
bmnohoTtke  honaaof  Branwaick.   Braeat  Angnatna,  Doke  of  Branawtak,  manled  Sopldai»  a 
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wu  quittUy  conquered,  simI  in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  Oermany  was  at  onoe  oooiq^ed  by  FiWDch 
troops,  whjle,  simultaneously,  an  army  was  sent  into  southern  Italy, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  But  these  move- 
ments were  insignificant  when  compared  witfa^  Napoleon's  gigantic 
|M«parations  ostensibly  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Forts  and  bat- 
teries were  oonstruoted  on  every  headland  and  accessible  point  of  the 
Channel :  the  number  of  vessels  and  small  craft  assembled  along  the 
coast  was  immense;  and  the  fleets  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
were  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  England  made  the  most  vigosous 
prorations  for  repelling  the  anticipated  invasion,  whioh,  however, 
was  not  attempted,  and  perhaps  never  seriously  intended. 

16.  The  year  of  ike  renewal  of  the  war  was  farther  distinguished 
by  an   unhappy  attempt   at  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in 

whieh  the  leaders,  BusseU  and  Emmett,  were  seiaed, 
brought  to  trial,  and  executed.  Early  in  the  fbUowingiyear,  1804^  a 
ooospiniey  against  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  detected,  in  which  the 
generak  Moreau  and  Piohegru,  and  the  royalist  leader  QeorgeSi  were 
inplieated.  Moreau  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  Pi,ch^gra 
was  found  strangled  in  prison,  and  Georges  was  executed.  Napoleon, 
either  believing,  or  affecUag  to  believe,  that  the  young  Duke  D'Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prinee  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,'  was 
ooncemed  in  this  plot,  caused  him  to  be  seised  and  hurried  to  Yin- 
esnnea^  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  hy  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial : — an  act  which  has  flxed  an  indelible  stam  on  the 
memory  of  Napoleon,  as  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  oriininality  was 
Inrou^it  against  the  xmhappy  prince. 

1 7.  Owing  to  the  intimate  connection  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  ooorts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  England  sent  out  a  fleet  in  the 
autnmn  of  1804,  before  ^any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made,  to 
iBternipt  the  homeward  bound  treasure  frigates  of  Spain ;  and  these 
were  oaptured,^  with  valuable  treasure  amounting  to  more  than  two 

SraiMMaagbter  of  JanMs  I.  of  BagUmd ;  and  George  Louis,  the  lane  of  ttUi  menlage,  beeame 
Unf  of  £Dglaiid,  with  the  tiUe  of  Geoige  I.,  in  1714 ;  from  which  time  tal  1837,  at  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  had  the  same  soTereign.  On  the  aeoeedon  of  a 
female  to  ttie  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  Salic  law  conferred  the  crown  of  Hanover  on  another 
bmnch  of  the  Hanoverian  ftmtly.  During  the  soiiremacy  of  Kapoleeo,  Hanover  cmwMt^ted  a 
part  of  the  kii^om  of  Westphalia,  but  waa  rartored  to  ita  laWftil  aoveraigu  In  1818.  (Mt9 
No.  XVII.) 

L  ThegniMklwdiyof  JTMlmoeQttplcatheaoutb^eeteniangleof  Gennani'thMtniawiU^ 
liBdon  theaovfl^aiidFVuieeMd  RlwniahBa»Brte(ttaeftl«tluie)oa4heirMl.   {M^Mtk 

xva> 

a.  Oet  4th,  18M. 
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million  pounds  sterling.  The  Britisb  government  was  sererely  een- 
sored  for  this  hasty  aot.  Spain  now  openly  joined  France,  and  de- 
clared war  against  England.* 

18.  On  the  18th  of  May  of  this  year  Napoleon  was  created,  by 
decree  of  the  senate,*"  Emperor  of  the  French;*'  and  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1804,  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  pope,  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  purpose.     The  prmcipal  powers 

of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britam,  reoog- 
nized  the  new  sovereign.  On  the  26th  of  May  of  the 
following  year  he  wa%  formally  anointed  sovereign  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  had  quietly  reposed  a  ihour 
sand  years,  was  brought  forward  to  give  interest  to  the  ceremony, 
and  Napoleon  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  at  the  same  pronouncing 
the  words,  '*  God  has  given  it  me :  beware  of  touching  it." 

19.  The  continued  usurpations  charged  upon  Napoleon  at  length 
induced  the  Hbrthem  Powers  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  Engiand ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1805  a  new  coalition,  embracing  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  was  formed  against  France.  Prussia,  tempted  by 
the  glittering  prize  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  held  out  to  her,  per- 
sisted in  her  neutrality,  with  an  evident  leaning  towards  the  Frendi 
interest.  The  Austrian  emperor  precipitately  commenced  the  war 
by  invading^  the  neutral  territory  of  Bavaria ;  an  aot  as  unjustifiable 
as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon.  The  latter  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  branding  his  enemies  as  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

20.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1805,  the  French  forces,  in 
eight  divisions,  and  numbering  one  hundred  andi«ighty  thousand  men, 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria.  The  advance  of  Napoleon  was  rapid,  and  everywhere  the 
enemy  were  driven  before  him.  On  the  20th  of  October,  Napoleos, 
having  surrounded  the  Austrian  general  Mack  at  Ulm,'  compelled 
him  to  surrender  his  whole  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the 
very  next  day,  however,  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Nelson,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  oiF  Cape  Trafalgar,"  over  the 

1  Uim  iB  an  east«ni  fhuti^r  town  of  WUtembeig,  on  (he  wedem  bank  of  the  Danabe,  wr- 
enty-aix  arfles  nortlMreet  from  Mnnloh.  Fometly  a  fine  dtjr,  it  was  attached  to  BaTaria  in 
1803,  and  in  1810  to  Wirtemberg.    (Map  No.  XVU. ) 

9.  C^  Tr^^tgrnr  is  a  proiHoatoiT  of  the  sonth-weaieni  eoa^t  of  Spain,  twenty^lYe  ndles 
noKhfraatoTttie  A)rti<M8iBrGil»«]tar.  In  the  «raat  naval  battle  of  Oei.  9Jtt,  ISQS,  Um  &«• 
Uih,  vnder  Ndaon,  baying  twenty'seTen  ea!l  of  the  line  and  three  Mgatea,  were  opposed  >7  Uw 

a.  Dee.  IStb,  1804.  b.  Sept.  9th,  1805. 
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ooaibkied  fl^ts  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  dearly  puri^ased 
bj  tile  death  of  the  hero.  On  the  13th  of  November  Napoleon  en- 
tered Vienna,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  gained  the  great  battle 
of  Ansterlits,'  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  viotories,^  which  resulted 
m  the  total  overthrow  of  the  combined  Russian  and  Austrian  armies, 
aod  enabled  the  victor  to  dictate  peace  on  his  own  terms>  The  em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty,  withdrew  his 
troops  into  his  own  territories :  the  king  of  Prussia  received'Hanover 
as  a  reward  of  his  neutrality ;  and  Great  Britain  alone  remained  at 
open  war  with  France. 

21.  While  the  English  now  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor  on  the 
ocean,  humbled  tiie  Mahratta*  powers  in  India,  subdued  the  Dutch  . 
mAany  of  the  Gape,  and  took  Buenos  Ayres'  from  the  Spaniards,  Na- 
poleon rapidly  extended  his  supremacy  over  the  continent 

of  Europe.  In  February,  1806,  he  sent  an  army  to  take 
poflaoflsion  of  Naples,  because  the  king,  instigated  by  his  (|«een,  an  Aus- 
trian princess,  had  reoeived  ^  army  of  Russians  and  English  into  his 
capital  The  king  of  Napl^fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred 
the  vacant  crown  upon  his  brother  Joseph.  Napoleon  next  placed 
hie  brother  Ifouis  on  ihe  throne  of  Holland :  he  erected  various  dis- 
tricts in  Germany  and  Italy  into  dukedoms,  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  principal  marshals :  while  fourteen  princes  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany  were  induced  to  form  the'Gonfederation<^  of  the  Rhine, 
and  place  tiliemselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  By  this  latter 
stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  population  of  sixteen 
yulUons  wae  cut  off  from  the  Germanic  dommion  of  Austria. 

22.  La  the  negotiations  which  Napoleon  was  at  this  time  carrying 
on  with  England,  propositions  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  Han- 
over to  that  power,  although  it  had  recently  been  given  to  Prussia.    It 

nreoeh  and  Spafiiflh  fleet  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates.  Nelson,  who  was 
wmlaBj  voonded  la  Uie  action,  lived  only  to  be  made  aware  of  the  destmctlon  of  the  enemy^s 
fleet.    (JIfap  No.  XIII.) 

1.  Autterlitt  (ows'4erlitz)  is  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  thirteen  miles  soathwest  of  Bronu 
thecapitaL    (JMap  No.  XVII.) 

9.  The  Makratuu  were  an  extensive  Hindoo  nation  In  the  western  part  of  sottlhem  Hindostan. 
The  varioofl  tribes  of  which  the  nation  consisted  were  first  united  into  a  monarchy  aboat  the 
jniddle  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

3.  Bwmoa  Ayre9  (In  Spanish  bwft-nooe-i-res,)  Is  a  large  dty  of  South  America,  capital  of  the 
repabllc  of  La  Plata.  In  IS  10  began  the  revolnUonary  movements  that  ended  in  the  emaaci- 
patloa  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Statee  of  La  Plata  from  Spain.  The  declaration  of  iudepen- 
)  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816. 


a.  LfMi  €f  tfae  allfee  thirty  tboosand.  In  killed,  wonnded,  and  taken  prisoners.    Loss  of  the 
FNnfih  twelve  thousand.  ^^ 

b.  IVeaty  of  Presbuig,  Dec  S7th,  1805.  \  c.  July  12th. 
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was  moreover  Buapeoted  ihat  Napale<m  had  offered  to  win  ih^hsfmt 
of  Roflsia  at  the  expoDse  of  his  Pmesian  ally.  Theae,  and  otfasr 
causes,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Prossiaos;  aad  the  Prmna 
monaroh  openly  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  before  his  own 
arrangements  were  oompleted,  or  his  allies  could  yield  him  any  asauit' 
ance.  Both  England  and  Bussia  had  promised  him  theur  aoopen^ 
tion. 

23.  With  his  usual  promptitude  Napoleon  put  his  troops  kk  motioi!, 
and  on  the  8th  of  October  reached  the  advaaoed  Prussian  ontpeeta 
On  the  14th  he  routed  the  Prussians  with  terrible  slaughter  in  tke 
battle  of  Jena,^  and  on  the  same  day  Marshal  Davonst  gained  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt/  in  which  the  Buke  of  Brunswick  was  mortany 
wounded.  On  these  two  fields  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  was  neariy 
twenty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  nearly  as  many 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  fourteen  thoosandL  Jb 
a  single  day  ^he  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  prostrmted. 
Napoleon  rapidly  followed  up  his  Tictories,  and  on  the  25th  Us 
vanguard,  under  Marshal  Bavoust,  enmod  Berlin,  only  a  fortnight 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

24.  Encouraged  by  his  successes  Napoleon  issued  a  series  of  edWiB 
from  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
excluding  British  manufactures  fironi  all  the  continental  porta  fle 
then  pursued  the  Russians  into  Poland :  on  the  30th  of  November  bis 

troops  entered  Warsaw  without  resistance ;  but  on  the 
^''  '  2dth  of  December  his  advanced  forces  received  a  dhedc 
in  the  severe  battle  of  Pultusk.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1807,  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  at  Eyiau,'  in  which  each  side  lost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  claimed  the  victory.  In  some  minn' 
engagements  the  allies  had  the  advantage,  bat  these  were  more  dum 
counterbalanced  by  the  siege  and  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Bantzic,^  which  had  a  garrison  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  and  wis 
defended  by  nine  hundred  cannon. 

1.'  J«M  i»  a  town  of  central  Germany,  !n  Uie  grand-duchy  of  Saxe  Wetanar,  on  the  wwt  bank 
of  Ike  river  Salle^  forty-three  mUes  eonth-west  fh>m  Leipsle.  The  battle  was  fought  betwea 
the  towns  of  Jena  and  Weimar.    (Map  No.  X  VU.) 

9.  Aumvtadt  (ow'-er-etadt)  la  a  email  Tillage  of  Pmarian  Saxony,  six  miles  west  of  Naunberg, 
and  about  twenty  miles  north  of  (he  battleground  of  Jena.    (Map  No.  X  VH.) 

3.  E^ioM  (How)  Is  a  Tillage  in  Prussia  proper,  or  East  Pmasia,  twenty-eight  mUM  SMith 
lh>m  Konig8be«.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

i.  Dantiu  Is  an  important  commercial  city^  seaport,  and  forlreaa,  of  the  pn»?laeeaf  West 
Proasia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula,  alx>ut  three  miles  from  its  moutb. 
rendered  to  the  French  May  27th  1807.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 
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25.  At  length,  on  tlie  I4th  of  tTnne,  Napoleon  fought  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  Friedland/  and  the  broken  remains  of  the 
Bnssian  army  fell  back  upon  the  Niemcn.*  An  armistice  was  now 
agreed  to  :  on  the  25th  of  June  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  for  the  first  time,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  signed  the  treaty 

of  Tilsit.*    All  sacrifices  were  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  *^ 

monarch,  who  received  back  only  about  one-half  of  his  dominions.  } 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  ally  of  France,  was  rewarded  with  that 
•portion  of  the  Prussian  territory,  which,  prior  to  the  first  partition 
in  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland :  this  portion  was 
now  erected  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw.  Out  of  another  por- 
tion was  formed  the  kmgdom  of  Westphalia,^  which  was  bestowed 
upon  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon ;  and  Russia  agreed 
to  aid  the  French  emperor  in  his  designs  against  British  commerce. 

26.  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  it  became  evident  to  England 
that  Napoleon  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  humble  that  power 
<m  the  ocean,  and  it  was  believed  that,  with  the  connivance  of  Russia, 
he  was  making  arrangements  with  Denmark  and  Portugal  for  the 
oonversion  of  their  fleets  to  his  purposes.  England,  menaced  with 
an  attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe,  but  resolving  to  an- 
ticipate the  blow,  sent  a  powerful  squadron  against  Denmark,  with 
an  imperious  demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet 
and  naval  stores,  to  be  held  as  pledges  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  A  refusal  to  comply  with  this  summons  was  followed  by  a  four 
days'  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 

fleet     Denmark,  though  deprived  of  her  navy,  resented  the  hostility  ^ 

of  England  by  throwing  herself,  without  reserve,  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  navy  of  Portugal  was  saved  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  France,  by  sailing,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  to  Rio 

1.  PHedlani  (ft«ed'  land)  is  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  weatflrn  twnk  of  the  liTsr  Alia 
(al'-leb)  twenty-eight  milea  soatb-eaat  ftom  Konigsberv,  and  eighteen  north-east  of  Eylao.     . 
(Jlfc9No.XVa)  * 

9L  the  rhrer  Miemtu  (Polish  nyeijA'en)  rises  in  the  Prossian  proTinoe  of  Grodnoi,  and«  passing 
Huoaglft  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Prussia,  enters  a  gulf  of  the  Baltio  by  two  chanoeb 
tfranty4wp  miles  apart,  and  eaeh  about  thirty  miles  below  TilslL    (JUof  No.  XVII.) 

a.  TOtit  is  a  town  of  Bast  Pinissla,  on  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  Niemen,  sixty  miles  aorth- 
•MtoTKonigsbeiv.    (JV19N0.XVIL) 

4.  WmipUliaiB  a  aame,  1st,  originally  giveot  in  the  Middle  Age8»  to  a  large  pari  of  Gerraaiqr: 
M,  to  a  dnehy  forming  a  part  of  the  great  dnehy  of  Saxony:  3d,  to  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
flMMW  wnilifi  41h,iotbe  kingdom  of  WestphaUa,  created  by  Napoleon:  5th,  to  the  prssonl 
riMslBii  proflace  of  Vl^estphalia,  created  in  1815.  Most  of  the  present  proTince  was  embraced 
InMchofthasedlrlstons.    See  also  Note,  p.  360.    (.Map  No.  XVIL) 
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Janeiro,'  the  capital  of  the  Portugaese  colony  of  Braiil.'  Napoleon 
had  already  annoonced,*  in  one  of  his  imperial  edicts,  that  "  the 
House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign,"  and  had  sent  an  army  under 
Junot  to  occupy  Portugal.  On  the  27th  of  NoTcmber,  the  Portu- 
guese fleet,  bearing  the  prince  regent,  the  queen,  and  courts  sailed 
for  Brazil ;  and  on  the  30th  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 
^  27.  The  designs  of  Napoleon  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Peoin- 

1  sttlar  monarchs  had  been  approved  by  Alexander  in  the  conferences 

of  Tilsit ;  and  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  he  set  on  foot  a 
series  of  intrigues  at  Madrid,  which  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity, 
of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  his  recent 
ally.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  a  weak  monarch,  was  the  dupe  of  his 
fkithless  wife,  and  of  his  unprincipled  minister  Godoy.  The  latter, 
secured  in  the  French  interest  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a 
principality  formed  out  of  dismembered  Portugal,  al- 
lowed the  French  troops  under  Murat  to  enter  Spain ;  aod  by  fraud 
and  false  pretences  the  frontier  fortresses  were  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  inyaders.  Too  late  Qodoy  found  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
treachery.  Charles,  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
resigned  ^  the  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  but,  by  French  intrigues, 
was  soon  after  induced  to  disavow  his  abdication,  while  at  the  same 
time  Ferdinand  was  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of  his  royal  title  from 
the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  deluded  prince  and  his  father  were  both 
enticed  to  Bayonne,  where  they  met  Napoleon,  who  soon  compelled 
both  to  abdicate,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  become  king  of  Spidn. 
'  The  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Murat  as  a  reward  for 

his  military  services. 

28.  Although  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  tamely  acquiesced  in 
this  foreign  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  rose  in  arms  :  Ferdinand,  although  a  prisoner 
in  France,  was  proclaimed  king :  a  national  junta,  or  council,  was 

].  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  is  the  m<Mt  Important  commercial  dty  and  seaport  of 
Sooth  America.  Popnlatlon  about  tiro  hundred  thooaaad,  of  vhom  about  half  are  vhiteS)  awl 
the  rest  moetly  negro  slaves. 

S.  Prior  to  1806  BratU  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the  arriyal  of  the  prinea 
regent  and  his  court,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  emlgntats,  January  SSth,  1808,  U  waa 
raised  to  a  kingdom.  In  I8SS  Brscil  was  declared  a  kingdom  independent  of  the  oown  of 
Portugal.  The  empire  of  Brszil,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  giant  emplrea  of  China  and 
Russia,  embraces  neariy  the  half  of  the  South  American  continent ;  but  lu  populaUon— wkll 
negroes,  atid  Indians— is  less  than  six  milUons,  of  whom  only  about  one  miUlon  are  whileib 

a.  Not.  13th,  1807.  b.  Maivh  90th,  1808. 
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ohoaen  to  direofc  the  atEeurs  of  tke  goveru&ont ;  and  tiie  BD(^ub  ftt 
once  Bent  large  impplies  of  arms  and  ammnniiion  to  thoir  new  allies, 
while  Napoleon  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  foroe  to  sustain  his 
naorpation.  A  new  direction  was  thus  given  to  affairs,  and  for  a 
time  the  Bnropean  war  centered  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

29.  In  the  first  contests  with  the  invaders  the  Spaniards  were 
generally  successful;  A  French  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Cadii,  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  presence  of  an  Kngliah  fleet,  was  forced 
to  surrender :  ^  Marshal  Moncey>  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men, 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  ^  on  the  city  of  Valencia :  Saragossa,  de- 
fended by  the  heroic  Palafoz,  sustained  a  siege  of  sixty-three 
days  'j^  and,  although  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  drove  the  FreD<^ 
troops  from  its  walls :  Cor'  dova  was  indeed  taken<^  and  plundered 
hy  the  French  marshal  Dupont,  yet  that  officer  himself  was  soon  after 
oompelled  to  forrender  at  Baylen,*  with  eight  thousand  men,  to  the 
patriot  general  Castanos.  This  ktter  event  occurred  on  the  20th 
of  July,  the  very  day  on  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  his  tri- 
unphal  entry  into  Madrid.  But  the  new  king  himself  was  soon 
obliged  to  flee,  and  the  French  forces  were^  driven  beyond  the  Ebro.' 

30.  In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  had  extended  to  Por- 
togal :  a  junta  had  been  established  at  Oporto*  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment :  British  troops  were  sent  to  aid  the  insurgents,  and  on  the 

,  2l6t  of  August  Marshal  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimiera,^  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
Ointra,*  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
forces. 

31.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  Napoleon  at  this  inauspicious 
beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 

1.  B^en  is  a  town  of  I^mUji,  in  the  prorlnoo  of  Jaan,  lwenty4wo  miles  north  fVom  the  dtj 
of  Jaen.    It  oomnuuids  the  rood  leading  from  Oaatile  Into  Andalusia.    {Map  No.  XIII.) 

9l  The  Ebro  (anciently  Ibirut)  flows  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  Spain,  and  Is  the  only 
great  rlTer  of  the  peninsula  that  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Before  the  second  Punic  war 
tt  Ibrmed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories,  and  in  the  time  of 
Cbarieroagne,  between  the  Moorish  and  Ctuistlan  dominions.    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

3.  Op0rioy  an  Important  oommeroial  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Domoj  two  miles  from  its  moutb,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  north-east  from 
Lisbon.    (<V<q9  No.  XUL) 

4.  Fimura  is  a  small  town  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Estremadura,  about  thirty  miles 
BOttb-weat  Avm  Lisb^.    (Jbp  No.  XIII.) 

5.  ChUra  is  a  Rnall  town  of  Portugal,  twelve  miles  north-west  from  Lisbon.  By  the  eon- 
nentlon  signed  here  Aug.  23d,  180B,  the  French  forces  were  to  be  conveyed  to  France  with  their 
anasi  artillery,  and  property.  This  convention  was  exceedingly  unpopular  hi  Wngland.  (Map 
NO.XIU) 

a.  June  14th.  b.  Jane  98tta.  c.  Jane  14th,  to  Aog.  17th.  d.  June  Stb. 
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tke  fieU  b  peiAson.  OoUeolbg  his  troops  wiA  dM  groatest  rapidily, 
in  the  early  part  of  November  he  iras  in  tiie  north  of  ^pain  at  the 
head  of  cme  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  He  at  oaoe  com* 
municated  his  own  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  army :  the  Span- 
iards were  severely  defeated  at  Reynosa,^  Biirges,^  and  Tudela  ;<^^  and, 
on  the  4th  of  Deoember,  Napoleon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  capital 
The  British  troops,  who  were  mardiing  to  tiie  assistanoe  of  the  Span- 
iards, were  driven  back  upon  Cornnna,'  and  bein^  there  attacked  <l 
while  making  preparations  to  embark,  they  compelled 
tiie  enemy  to  retire,  but  their  brave  commander,  Sir 
John  Moore,  was  mortally  wounded.  On  ^e  following  day  the 
British  abandoned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  the  possession  of  the 
country  seemed  assured  to  the  French  emperor. 

32.  A  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Gorunna  Napoleon  received 
despatches^  whieh  induced  him  to  return  immediately  to  Paris.  The 
Austrian  emperor,  humbled,  but  not  subdued,  and  stimulated  by  the 
warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects,  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hasards 
of  war,  while  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  were  occupied  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  On  the  8th  of  April  large  bodies  of  Austrian 
troops  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Italy, 
and  soon  involved  in  great  danger  the  dispersed  divimons  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  Napoleon  arrived  and 
took  the  command  in  person.  Bafflipg  the  Austrian  generals  by  the  . 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  speedily  concentrated  his  divisions, 
and  in  four  days  of  combats  and  manoeuvres,  from  the  19th  to  the 

I.  RtifnMay  Bwrg—y  and  TuMta,  (See  Map  No.  Xltl.)  BflTnon  to  flBrtf*flev«B  mllei  nvtli- 
west  fh>in  Burgos.  Tadela  la  on  the  Ebro,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  east  ttom  Burgos. 
Boigoe  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Madrid.  At  Reynosa  Blake  was  deTeatef 
bj  the  French  under  Marshal  Victor:  at  Burgos  the  Sfxanish  count  de  Behridere  was  oTflr> 
thrown  by  Marshal  Soult :  and  at  Tudela  Palafox  and  Gbstaflos  were  beaten  by  Marshal  LumeiL 
%  Corunna  is  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  at  the  north-western  eztremltj  of  the  kingdom. 
Sir  John  Moore  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  was  animallng  a  regiment  to  (to 
efaaige.  **  Wrapped  by  his  attendants  in  his  military  doak,  he  was  laid  in  a  grave  hm/BOf 
fbrmed  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna,  where  a  monmnent  was  soon  after  conetmcted  o,ver  his 
wioofBned  remains  by  the  generosity  of  the  French  marshal  Key.  Not  a  word  was  spolceii  as 
the  melancholy  Interment  by  torch  light  took  place :  silently  they  laid  him  In  his  graye,  while 
the  distant  cannon  of  the  battle  flred  the  ^meral  honors  to  his  memory.*^— jf/utf». 

This  touching  scene  has  been  vlrldly  described  in  one  of  the  most  beautlAii  pieeea  of  poetty 
In  the  English  language,  beginning—  ^ 

**  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  fhneral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  dlschaiged  his  fhrewell  shot 
O'er  the  ^ye  where  our  hero  we  bmried.'* 
a.  Not.  lOth  and  Ilth.  b.  Not.  lOlh.  c.  Not.  91A 

d.  ^an.  iMi,  1809.  e.  Jan  Ist,  1800. 
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S2d  indiiBifa^  he  eonpfaled  tlie  tatn  of  the.AuBtrMHi  «mj.  On 
^  kMt  of  these  ck^s  he  deteAedUe  Arohdiike  CSherks  at  Eokmohl,' 
ittd  eompeyed  him  to  leoroflsthe  Deaube^  Bapidly  foUowbg  19  hie 
▼iotories,  he  entered  Vienna  on  the  1 8th  of  Maj,  and  although  worsted 
in  the  battle  of  Aspera'  on  the  Slst  and  23d,  on  the  5th  of  July  he 
guned  a  triamph  at  Wagram/  and  soon  aflter  dietated  a  peaee^  by 
lAikh  Anstria  was  oompelled  to  surrender  territory  eontaining  three 
and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants. 

38.  During  the  war  with  Austria,  the  brave  Tyrolese  had  sefaed 
the  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  it  was  not  until 
two  powerfhl  Freoeh  armies  had  been  sent  into  their  oountry  that 
they  were  subdued*  The  British  government  also  seat  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  to  make  a  diversion  against  Napo- 
leon on  the  ooast  of  Holland;  but  the  expedition  proved  a  faiiwe. 
The  war  still  oontinoed  in  the  l^wnish  Peninsula,  and  Sir  Artluir 
Wellesley  was  sent  out  by  the  British  govenmient  with  a  large  foree 
to  ooq>erate  with  the  SpaaiaHs.  In  the  meantime  diffioulties  had 
arisen  between  the  Frendi  emperor  and  the  Pope  Pius  VII. :  Freaeh 
troops  entered  Rome;  and  by  a  deeree^  of  Napoleon  the  Piqial 
-  Statei^  were  annexed  to  the  French  empire.  Thia  was  fbllowed  by 
a  bull  of  exeommunioation^  against  Ni^Kileon,  whereupon  the  pope 
was  seised  and  oonveyed  a  prisoner  into  Franoe,  where  he  ¥ras  de- 
tained until  the  spring  of  1814. 

34.  Near  the  dose  of  1809  the  announoement  was  made  that  Na- 
poleon was  about  to  obtain  a  divoroe  from  the  Empress  Josephine, 

1.  MckmmkI  If  a  naaU  vUlag»  of  Barulii,  thirteen  dUm  ■ouUl  ot  Bfttteboo,  and  tftf4wo 
mllM  nortb-eaat  from  Munich.  Mara^  DaTonst,  hating  particularly  diitinguiahed  hlmMlf 
*1a  tha  battle  of  the  ttd,  was  railed  bf  Napoleon  to  the  dignltj  of  prince  of  Soktnohl.  (Jtfhp 
Wo.  XVU.) 

a  Atpmm  Is  a  email  Aoatrlaa  TiUage  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Danttl>e,  oppoelte  tlM  ialaad 
oTLirtMn^aboai  two  miles  bdov  Vienna.  (J^  No.  XVIL)  AOer  two  dajrs'  eonttamoos 
agfatti«,  with  Test  leas  ott  botb  aideai  Napoleon  waa  obliged  to  wItUmw  his  mope  ftwi  Ike 
Said,  and  lake  rBA«e  in  the  island  of  liOban.  Manhal  Uuiaes,  one  of  Napoleon's  abkat  cm- 
erria,  was  mortally  wounded  on  the  IMd  of  Aapem,  having  both  his  lefi  canted  awajr  kX  a 
nanon  balL  NapoleoD  waa  deepljr  aflboted  on  beholdiiw  the  dying  Manhal  bnM«hl«ff  the 
Odd  on  a  Utter,  and  exlsnded  in  the  i«onlea  of  death.  Kneelli«  beside  the  rude  ooneh,  he 
weptfteely. 

a  fff^vTam  Is  a  small  AnatarianvflliveeleTenmttas  north-east  of  Vienna.  (JMhy  No.  XVU.) 
In  the  battle  of  W^mm  each  party  lost  about  twenty-flTe  thoosand  hmu  :  Ibw  priaoaen  «ran 
taksn  on  eliber  side,  and  the  Anslriaas  retired  Aom  the  Odd  in  good  order.  The  FNnsh 
bvUeUn,  copied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says  the  French  took  twenty  thousand  prisoneia,  warn 
•teitled  to  be  a  gnady  enoneow  alatenenu  The  retiaat  of  tha  Anstilansi  however,  five  to 
Ifapolaon  all  the  aoasl  adraaiageB  of  a  violory. 

a.  Treaty  of  Vlehna,  Get  14fh.  b.  May  ITIh,  lira. 

cSeeNdakPh  d.J«elllh. 
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for  the  purpose  of  alljing  himtelf  with  ome  of  the  rojal  fiuniliee  of 
Snrope.  To.Josephme  Napoleon  Vsa  warmly  aHaohed;  biitreaaom 
of  state  policy  were,  in  his  breast,  saperior  to  the  dearest  afieetk>ii& 
His  first  marriage  having  been  annulled^  by  the  French 
senate,  early  in  1810  he  rebeiyed  the  hand  of  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Frands.  This  mar- 
riage, which  seemed  permanently  to  establish  Napoleon's  power,  by 
uniting  the  lustre  of  decent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  throne,  was 
one  of  the  principal  eauses  of  his  &ial  ruin,  as  it  was  justly  feared 
by  the.  other  European  powers  that,  scoured  by  the  Austrian  alliance, 
be  would  strive  to  make  himself  master  of  Ihirope.  His  conduct 
towards  Holland  justified  this  suspicion.  Dissatisfied  with  his  broth- 
er's government  of  that  country,  he,  socm  after,  by  an  impwial  i»- 
wee,^  incorporated  Holland  with  the  French  empire.  In  the  same 
year  Bemadotte,  one  of  his  generals,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden.  Napoleon  continued  his  career  of  aggrandiaement  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe,  and  extended  the  French  limits  almost  to 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  thereby  exciting  the  etrongest  jealousy  of 
the  fiussian  emperor,  who  renewed  his  intercourse  wi^  the  court  of 
London,  and  began  to  prepare  for  that  tremendous  conflict  wHih- 
France  which  he  saw  approaching. 

35.  The  war  still  continued  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Sir  Arthnr 
Wellesley,  who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Wellington,  had  the  • 
chief  command  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forces.  On 
the  10th  of  July  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo^  surr€nd> 
ered  to  Marshal  Massena,  but  on  the  27th  of  September  Mass^a  , 
was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  Wellington  on  the  heights  of  Busaco.^ 
Wellington,  still  pursumg  his  plan  of  defensive  operations,  then  re-' 
tired  to  the  strongly-fortified  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,*  which  defend- 

1.  OhUud  IUdrig0  (In  Spanlah  th»ooKl«d'  rod*ree^;o,  metnlng,  *<ttie  dty  Rodrigo,")  to  t 
•lNwigly«4brtmed  city  of  Spain,  fiftHI^  mU«8  loaUi-weBt  ftom  SulwrnaBBa.  In  ISIS  ttila  dly 
ma  retaken  by  Wellington,  an  aehioYement  which  aoqniiwl  Ibr  him  ttie  title  of  Dnke  of  Ciadad 
Bodrigo  from  the  Spanlah  goTernment    (Map  No.  XIII.) 

S.  JI«#aM  If  a  mountain  ridge  sUuting  from  the  noilbera  bank  of  the  rirer  Mondego  a  tern 
tnilee  norUMaat  of  Oolmbra,  and  extending  north-weit  about  eight  mllet.  On  the  Bummlt  of 
the  northern  portion  of  this  range,  around  the  convent  of  Buaaoo,  fleventeen  milea  nortb-eatt 
of  CMmbta^  Welllngloo  oolleoted  his  whole  army  of  flftsr  thoosand  men  on  the  eveoing  of  Sep- 
tember SBtb,  while  Maasena,  with  8eventy4wo  thonaand,  lay  at  its  fbot,  determined  to  force  the 
paaaage,  which  he  attempted  eaiiy  on  the  following  morning,  but  without  mtooeas.  (Map  Ho. 
XUI.) 

a  TWtm  Fedrtu  is  a  smaU  Tillage  on  the  road  from  Lisbon  to  Oolmbn,  twenty4bQr  mfflea 
Mfftb-west  of  the  former.  The  ^  Lines  of  Torres  Vedraa,**  oonalraoted  by  Wellington  In  IStO^ 
1  of  three  distinct  ranges  of  defonce,  extending  lkt>m  the  river  Tigus  to  the  Atlantic 
a.  Deo.  15lh,  leoa  b.  July  91b,  ISMi 
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«d  die  i^proMli60  to  Lisbon.  Mmmh*  followed,  but  in  Tain  ea- 
deaVosad  to  find  a  weak  Bpoi  whore  he  oould  attaok  with  any  proepeot 
of  BnoceflBy  and  after  oonimiiing  before  the  lines  more  than  a  month, 
he  broke  up  his  poeikion  on  the  14th  of  Kovember,  and,  for  the  tnt 
time  sinoe  the  aeoession  of  Napoleon,  the  Freneh  eagles  eommenoed 
a  final  retreat 

36.  The  early  pavt  of  1811  witnessed  the  siege  of  Badajox*  by 
Marshal  Sonlt,  and  its .  surrender  to  the  French  on  the 
lOthofMareh;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  battle   ^"' 

of  Albueray*  in  which  the  united  British  and  Spanish  forees  gained 
an  important  viotory.  Many  battles  were  fought  durmg  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  but  they  were  attended  with  no  important 
results  on  either  side. 

37.  The  year  1812  opened  with  the  surrender  of  the  importaat 
ei^  of  Yaleneia  to  Marshal  Suohet  on  the  9th  of  Jan-  ^^  kubsun 
uKj — the  last  of  the  long  series  of  French  triumphs  in    oaicpaiov, 
the  peninsula.    On  the  same  day  Wellington,  in  another      ^^^^ 
quarter,  laid  sie|;e  to  Giudad  Bodr^ ;  and  the  capture^  of  this  pkoe 
hy  the  British  arms  was  soon  followed  ^  by  that  of  Badajoi.    Wel- 
lington, following  up  his  suooesses,  next  defeated  Marmont^  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca :'  the  intrusive  king  Joseph  fled  from  Had- 
rid,  and  on  the  next  day  the  capital  of  Spain  was  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  British  army.    The  oonoentration  of  the  French  forces 
afain  compelled  the  cautiouB  Wellington  to  retreat  to  Portugal ;  but 
early  in  the  following  year,  1818,  he  resumed  the  offenBive,^-'-gained 

Ocean,— the  moat  adranoed,  embracing  Torres  Ve(ba%  being  twenty;iklDe  nilw  in  la^tti^— tte 
second,  aboat  eight  mllee  In  the  rear  of  the  first,  being  twenty-four  miles,  and  tlie  third,  or 
''Uaea  of  embvcatlon,**  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon,  designed  to  cover  the  embaKallon  of  the 
tzDopa  if  thalextrainilr  should  beeome  nwBWwmy.  More  than  SHy  boIIn  of  JbrtlfleelioaB»  brie* 
liing  with  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  forts,  flanlEed  with  alMttla 
■Bd  bietttwortES,  SBud  pniBntlag,  in  some  plteee,  bi^  hills  artificially  scarped,  in  others  deep 
and  narrow  passes  earefliUy  ohoked,  and  artificial  poole  and  marshasBMdetaydaaiBiing  op  the 
streams,  were  defended  by  seventy  thousand  disposable  men.  Ttie  French  force  under  Maasena 
aaaoonted  to  abont  the  same  iramber.   (Afo^  No.  XIIT.) 

UBmi^iMtitAtfto  Ihe  west  of  Spain,  on  the  eastern  bank  onheGiMMltaDa,riMMI  tipo 
hundred  miles  south-west  of  Madrid,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  east  of  Lisbon. 
(M*p  No.  XIIL) 

2...«*iMr»l»n8aBntowBft>wto«mllaBeo«theMiof  BmI^oi.  m  Sie  battle  of  Alboera, 
C6ught  May  Ifilh,  1811,  the  allied  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops,  were  commanded  hy 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  the  fVench  by  Marshal  Soult.    (Map  No.  Xllf.j 

3;.  SmUmanca  Is  a  city  of  Leon  in  Spain,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles  north-west  (torn 
Itediid.  XtwMkiioimtotheBoM«aalqrtbeMiM«rsatoMMMte.  Doringnlett  P««od  it 
WW  eiWinted  as  belns  the  Mtt  of  n  Uaiv«aity,  whlah,  In  the  flAeama  wd  aisleeat] 
was  attended  by  from  ten  thoosand  to  fiAeen  thousand  akideiiii.    {Map  N&  ZIII4 

a.  Jan.  ISth.  b.  April  Sth.  «.  July  SSd.  d.  Aug.  11th. 
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tiie  daoiaiTe  battle*  of  Titlmria,'  and  heSom  the  okse  of  Ae  campai^ 
isovi^  the  French  aaroae  the  Pyrenees  into  their  own  territories. 

88^  Paring  these  reverses  to  the  Prenoh  arms,  evearts  of  greate 
mi^tade  ^an  thoee  of  Ae  peniasi:dair  war  were  oceapj^g  the  per- 
sonal attention  of  Napoleon.  The  jealousy  ot  Riiasia  at  Us  repeat- 
ed encroachments  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe  has  already  been 
mentioned :  moreover,  the  oommercial  intereiiv  of  Bosua,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  die  other  Northern  powers,  hid  been  greatly  m- 
jnred  by  the  measores  of  Napoleon  &r  dcBtvoyiag  tbe^  trade  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  VvaoA  emperor  refused  to  abandon  his  fiivorite  poliey, 
aad  the  an^gvy  disonssions  between  dw  cabinets  of  St  Petmbarg 
aad  YersaHles  led  to  the  assemUi^g  of  vast  arnies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  early  paart  of  the  summer 
of  181^  Nspoleon  had  driven  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  alHanoe  witii 
Russia  and  England ;  bat  he  arrayed  around  bis  standard  the  im- 
mense forces  of  Vraooe,  Italy,  Germany,  tlie  Obniedsration  of  tiie 
Bhine,  Poland,  and  die  two  monarchies  Prussia  and  Austria. 

39.  The  ''  Orsad  Army''  assembled  in  Pdand  for  the  Russima 
war  ameunied  to  the  immense  aggregate  of  more  than  five  hundred 
tliousaBd  men,  of  whom  eig^  dioasand  were  cavalry — tibe  whole 
supporfeed  by  thirteen  hundred  pieees  ef  cannon.  Nearly  twenty 
thousand  chariots  or  carts,  of  all  descriptions,  followed  the  army, 
irinle  ihe  lAole  mimher  of  horses  aaaounted  to  one  hundred  and 
aighty^etfen  Khousand.  To  oppose  tUs  vast  army  the  Rtisstana  had 
oottaoted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  neacly  diree  hundred  thou- 
sand men ;  but  as  the  war  was  carried  into  the  interior  their  forces 
increased  in  numbers  unt3  the  armies  on  bot^  sides  were  naarly 
equal 

40.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
the  head  of  'the  '^  Grand  Army,"  and  entered  upon  hb  ever  mem- 
orafcb  Russian  campaign.  As  the  enormous  superiority  of  his  forces 
rendered  it  hopeless  for  the  Russians  to  attempt  any  immediate  re- 
aistance,  they  gradually  fell  back  befone  the  invaders,  waating  the 
country  as  they  retreated.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  soon  became 
apparent  A  tecrible  tempest  soon  set  in,  and  die  horses  in  the 
French  army  perished  by  diousands  from  the  combined  effects  of  in- 

i.  WUfaH^Utk  itmrn  la  Ihb  epuMbi  yroftBoe«f  aiaiv%«B  tll»  fMd  iMhrMii  Bnrewi  ttd 
■■I— fci^iltlr«rftota>rihiM>fh«tUftwilwr.  «lMtaUI»onFaioiiaslBiMtaBBHinirteS«» 
FnoobiMmwIliapiria.    <Jiay  No.  SOU.) 
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i  rain  and  soanty  fbrage :  the  soldiers  sickened  in  great  nnm- 
I ;  and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  foed  twenty-five  thousand 
aiok  and  djing  men  filled  the  hospitals ;  ten  thoasand  dead  horses 
fltiewed  the  road  to  Wilna/  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
oanBoa  were  abandoned  for  want  of  the  means  of  transport. 

41.  Still  Napoleon  pressed*  onward  in  several  divisions^  frequently 
ridnniahing  with  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  before  him,  until  he 
arrived  under  the  fortified  walls  of  Smolensko,  where  thirty  thousand 
Bnsaiana  made  a  stand  to  oppose  him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  cannon 
wwe  brought  up  to  batter  the  walls,  but  without  effect,  for  the  thick- 
BflSB  of  the  ramparts  defied  the  efforts  of  the  artillery.^  But  the 
French  howitzers  set  fire  to  some  houses  near  the  ramparts  \  the 
flames  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  during  the  night  which 
fottowed  the  battle  a  lurid  light  from  the  burning  city  was  east  over 
tke  French  bivouacs,  grouped  in  dense  masses  for  several  miles  in 
circumference.  At  three  in  the  morning  a  solitary  French  soldier 
scaled  the  walls,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior;  but  he  found 
neither  inhabitants  nor  opponents.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed  by  the  voluntary  sacrifioe  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
witlkdrawn  with  liie  army,  leaving  a  ruined  city,  naked  walls,  and  the 
eaanon  which  mounted  them,  as  the  only  trophy  to  the  conqueror. 

42.  The  division  of  the  army  led  by  Napoleon  followed  the 
Bnssians  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  engaging  in  frequent  but  indecisive 
eneounters  with  the  rear  guard.  When  the  retreatijig  forces  had 
reaohed  the  small  village  of  Borodino,*  their  commander.  General 
Kutufloff,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow. 
On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September  the  two  vast  armies  took  their 
positions  ikcing  each  other,— -each  numbering  more  tiian  a  hundred 
sod  ihirty  idiousand  men — ^the  Russians  having  six  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  French  five  hundred  and  ninety.  Napoleon 
sought  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by  recounting  to 
them  the  glories  of  Maorengo,  of  Jena,  and  of  Austerlitz ;  while  a 
procession  of  dignified  clergy  passed  through  the  Russian  ranks,  be- 
alowbg  their  bleerings  upon  the  kneeling  soldiers,  and  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Qod  of  battles  to  drive  the  invader  from  the  land. 

1.  irSM,  the  fbna«r  oipitel  of  Ltttnnala,  !•  at  llie  oonflMoee  of  the  riT«ra  WOenka  and 
W^Uoa,  eaaun  tilbalartoa  of  the  Niemon,  about  two  buKlrad  and  llttj  mile*  north  aartftw 
Warsaw.  PopolaUon  near!/  forty  thoaaaikd,  of  whom  more  than  twenty  thonoand  an  Jewiu 
iJi^p  No.  XVII.) 

&  B#r«diiMCbOMHlM'«o)laanaUTilla«e  about  Aranly  milea  aovtlKWiBl  Arom  Hoasow, 
OD  tbe  amaU  atrewB  of  the  Kolotia,  a  tiitHitarj  of  the  If oakwa. 

a  Ai«.  lllb. 
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43.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7tii  a  gan  fired  ^m  ^ 
French  lines  announced  the  commencement  of  the  battle :  the  roar 
of  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the  earth :  Taat  eLouds  of 
smoke,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  arose  in  awful  subliaiify 
oyer  the  scene ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  oombatants,  led 
on  in  the  gathering  gloom  by  theiight-of  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death.  The  battle  raged  with  desolating  fury; 
until  night  put  an  end  to  its  horrors.  The  slaughter  was  immense. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  amounting,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  nmety  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Russian 
position  was  eventually  carried,  but  neither  side  gained  a  decisive 
victory. 

44.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  the  Russians  retired,  in  perfect 
order,  on  the  great  road  to  Moscow.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  abandoning  that  city,  long  revered  as 
the  cradle  of  the  empire ;  and  when,  on  the  i4th,  Napoleon  entered 
it,  no  deputation  of  citizens  awaited  him  to  deprecate  his  hostility, 
but  the  dwellings  of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  were  as  silent 
as  the  wilderness. ,  It  seemed  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czara; 
but  the  Russian  authorities  had  determined  that  their  beloved  eity 
should  not  afford  a  -shelter  to  the  invaders.  At  midnight  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  a  vast  light  was  seen  to  illuminate  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  city ;  fires  broke  out  in  all  directions ;  and  Moscow  soon 
exhibited  a  vast  ocean  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  city  were  consumed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  to  seek  a  tem> 
porary  refuge  for  his  army  in  the  country ;  but  afterwards  returning 
to  the  Kremlin,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  19th  of  October,  when,  all  his  proposals  of 
peace  being  rejected,  he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat. 

45.  The  horrors  of  that  retreat,  which,  during  fifty^five  days  tiiat 
intervened  until  the  recrossii^  of  the  Niemen,  was  almost  one  con- 
tinued baltle,  exceeded  anything  before  known  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  exasperated  Russians  intercepted  the  retreating  army  wherever 
an  opportunity  offered ;  and  a  cloud  of  Cossadb,  hovering  moessaat- 
iy  around  the  wearied  columns,  gradually  wore  away  their  numbers. 
But  the  severities  of  the  Russian  winter,  which  set  in  on  the  6th  of 
November,  were  far  more  destructive  of  life  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  The  weather,  before  mild,  suddenly  changed  to  intense  oold : 
the  wind  howled  frightfully  through  the  forests,  or  swept  over  the 
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plaias  wiih  reaiUesB  fliry ;  and  the  snow  Ml  in  thkk  and  ooniiaued 
Aomeny  soon  oonfounding  all  objects,  and  leaying  the  army  to  wander 
without  landmarks  through  an  icj  desert.  Thoosands  of  the  soldiers, 
falling  benumbed  with  oold,  and  exhausted,  perished  miserably  in  sight 
of  their  oompanions ;  and  the  route  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  armj  was 
literally  choked  up  by  the  icy  mounds  of  the  dead.  In  their  n^htly 
bivouacs  crowds  of  starving  men  prepared,  around  their  scanty  fires, 
ft  miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow  water  and  horse  flesh ;  but 
numbers  never  awoke  from  the  slumbers  that  followed ;  and  the  sites 
tf  tlM  night  fires  were  marked  by  cirdes  of  dead  bodies,  with  their 
feet  still  resting  on  the  extinguished  piles.  Olouds  of  ravens,  issuing 
from  the  forests,  hovered  over  the  dying  remains  of  the  soldiers ; 
while  troops  of  famished  dogs,  which  had  followed  the  army  from 
MO0OOW,  howled  in  the  rear,  and  often  fell  upon  their  victims  before 
life  was  extinct  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  led  the  pride  and 
the  chivalry  of  Eurc^e  to  perish  amid  the  snows  of  a  Buarian 
whiter ;  and  he  bitterly  felt  the  taunt  of  the  enemy,  <<  Oould  the 
Fraudi  find  no  graves  in  their  own  land  ?" 

46.  Napoleon  had  first  thought  of  remaining  in  wmter  quarters  at 
Saiolensko ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  magaiines,  and  the  eon- 
eenftnting  around  him  of  vast  forces  of  the  enemy,  which  threatened 
soon  to  overwhelm  him,  convinced  him  that  a  protracted  stay  was 
lo^iossibley  and  on  the  14th  of  November  the  retreat  was  renewed — 
Napoleon,  in  the  midst  of  his  still  faithful  jpiards,  leading  the  ad- 
vaiiee,  and  the  heroic  Ney  bringing  up  the  rear.  But  the  enemy 
harassed  them  at  every  step.  During  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  in 
the  battles  of  Kramoi,*  Napoleon  lost  ten  thousand  killed,  tmeaty 
thoiusand  taken  prisoners,  and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  camion 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  twrible  passage  of  the  Bere- 
iiii*,'  which  was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  sixteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  twenty-four  thousand  killed  or  drowned  in  tibe  stream,  completed 
the  rum  of  the  Grand  Army.  All  subordination  now  ceased,  and  it 
with  difficult  that  Marshal  Ney  could  collect  three  thousand 
on  foot  to  form  the  rear  guard,  and  protect  the  helpless  multi- 
tode  from  the  inde&tigaUe  Oossaoks ;  and  when  at  length  tiie  few 
lemsuniag  fugitives  reached  the  passage  of  the  Niemeo,  the  rear 
guard  was  reduced  to  tUrty  men.  The  veteran  marriial,  bearing  a 
muaket,  and  still  feeing  the  enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 

L  Mrtuu»i  to  a  imal]  town  about  thlrtj  mllM  ■oatthiPeil  ftom  8iaulMi*».  (JMy  V«»  XfB»y 
%  IbA  BgmiiM  to  a  WMten  tributary  of  tbe  Dnieper.    See  Map  No.  XVIL 
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wlio  left  the  Battian  territory.  Napoleon  had  already  abasdooed 
the  remnant  of  his  forces,  and,  setting  out  in  a  sledge  for  Paris,  lie 
arrired  there  at  midnight  on  the  18th  of  December,  even  before 
the  news  of  his  terrible  reverses  had  reached  the  capital  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  in  this  famous  Russian  campaign,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  men  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  perished  in 
battle ;  that  one  hmidred  and  thirty-two  thousand  died  of  fatigae, 
hunger,  and  cold ;  and  that  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners. 

47.  While  these  great  events  were  transpiring  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  difficulties  arose  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  opening  of  war  between  those  two 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1812.  Mexico  was  at  this  time  passing 
through  the  struj^les  of  her  first  Revolution ;  and  a  feeble  war  waa 
BtiU  maaotained  between  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  the 
Indian  seas ;  but  these  events  were  of  little  interest  in  oompariscm 
with  l^iat  mighty  drama  which  was  enactmg  around  the  centre  of  Ntir 
poleon's  power,  and  which  was  converting  nearly  all  Europe  into  a 
field  of  blood. 

48.  Notwithstanding  his  terrible  reverses  in  the  Russian  campMgiiy 

Napoleon  found  diat  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  «f 
the  French  nation :  he  at  once  obtained  from  the  senate 
a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men — took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  repair  his  losses,  and,  having  arranged  bis  dif* 
fimdties  with  the  pope,  on  the  i5th  of  April  he  left  Paris  for  the 
theatre  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia  and  Sweden  had  joiaed 
the  alliance  against  him;  a  general  insurrection  spread  over  the 
German  States ;  Austria  wavered ;  and  already  the  confederates  had 
advanced  as  fur  as  the  Elbe.  On  the  2d  o(  May  Napoleon  guaed 
the  battle  of  Lataen,  and  a  fbrtnight  later  that  of  Bautzen  ;*  but  as 
these  were  not  decisive,  on  the  4th  of  July  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  congress  met  at  Prague  to  consider  terms  of  peace. 

49.  As  Napoleon  woidd  listen  to  nothing  calculated  to  limit  hte 
power,  on  the  eipiration  of  the  armistice,  on  tiie  lOth  of  Augm*, 
war  was  renewed,  idien  the  Auatrian  emperor,  abandoning  the  -ctaaum 
of  his  son.iB4anr,  joiiied  the  allies.  Napoleon  at  once  commeneeS  a 
series  of  Tigorous  operations  agamst  his  several  ftes,  and  with  vaH- 

1.  BMUtm  (boatmen)  is  a  (own  of  Saxonj,  ob  the  eHtem  buk  of  tbe  river  Spiee^  ttilrt|i>-tvo 
.  nfleiMflMuilkomDNMlML   (JN^v  No.  XVIL) 
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ons  mooesB  fought  the  battles  of  Culm,'  Gross-Beren,'  the  Katsbaoh,' 
and  Dennewits,*  in  which  the  allies,  although  not  decidedly  victorious, 
were  constantly  gaining  strength.  In  the  first  battle  of  Leipsic, 
fbught  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  result  was  indecisive,  but  in  the 
battle  of  the  18th  the  French  were  signally  defeated,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  began  ai  retrograde  movement  towards  the  Rhine. 
Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  allies,  great  numbers  were  made  prisoners 
during  the  retreat;  about  eighty  thousand,  left  to  garrison  the 
Prussian  fortresses,  surrendered;  the  Saxons,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hollanders,  threw  off  the  French  yoke ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 
Wellington  was  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  Frenoh  from  Spain. 
50.  The  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France,  on  the 
eastern  frontiers,  by  the  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
armies ;  while  Wellington,  having  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
laid  siege  to  Bayonne :  Bemadotte,  the  old  oomrade  of  Napoleon, ' 
bat  now  king  of  Sweden,  was  marching  against  France  at  the  head 
a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  brother-in-law 
of  the  French  emperor,  eager  to  secure  his  crown,  entered  into  a  se- 
cret  treaty  with  Austria  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy. 
Never  did  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  shine  with  greater  lustre 
than  at  this  crisis.  During  two  months,  with  a  greatly  inferior  foroe, 
he  repelled  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  gained  many- brilliant  victo- 
ries, and  electrified  all  Europe  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  move- 
ments. But  the  odds  were  too  great  against  him ;  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  while,  by  a  bold  movement,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  into  the  rear  of  the  allies,  hoping  to  intimidate  them  into  a 
retreat,  they  marched  upon  Paris,  which  was  compelled  to  oapitulate 
before  he  could  come  to  its  relief.  Two  days  later  the  emperor  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  senate,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  he  signed  an  unconditional  abdication  of  the  thrones 
of  France  and  Italy.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  him  and  the 
allies  on  the  llth.  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the 

1.  QUm  is  a  soud]  town  in  tbe  north  of  Bohemia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erze-GebliK  monntaliM, 
about  fifty  miles  north*iwtt  ftrom  Pragne.  On  the  aOCh  of  August,  1813,  the  Frenoh  uder 
Vandamme  were  utterly  oterwhelmed  by  the  allied  Anstrians,  Russians,  sad  Prusslaas,  eom- 
manled  by  Barclay  de  ToUy.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Oross'Beren  (groce-biren)  is  a  small  village  a  short  distance  south  of  Bertia,  aad  east 
orPbtsdam    (Afap  No.  XVII.) 

X  The  Kaubaeh  (kats-back)  is  a  wettem  tilbotary  of  the  Oder,  In  Sllleia.  Hm  battle^  or 
several  battles  of  that  name,  were  fought  near  the  eastern  bank  of  that  stream,  west  of  Ltagnits, 
and  flfty-flye  miles  nortb>west  from  Breslau.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

4.  DmMwils  Is  a  mall  Tillage  of  Prussian  Saxony,  seven  miles  north-eaflt  fnm  ^ 
<JKv  No.  XVIL) 
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iidand  of  Elba/  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  thonaand  pounds  per 
annum.  On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XYIII.,  returning  from  his  long 
ezilo;,  reentered  Paris :  to  conciliate  the  French  people  he  gave  them  ^ 
a  oonstitutional  charter,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
with  the  allies,  by  which  the  continental  dominions  of  France  were 
restricted  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792.  ^ 

51.  The  final  settlement  of  European  affairs  had  been  left  to  a 
general  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,  which  assem- 
bled at  Yiaina  on  the  25th  of  September ;  but  while  the  conferenoea 
were  still  pending,  the  congress  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
announcement  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.     An  extensive  con^ira- 

oy  had  been  formed  throughout  France  for  restoring  the 
fidlen  emperor,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  he  landed 
at  Frejus,  accompanied  by  only  eleven  hundred  men :— everywhere 
die  soldiery  reeeived  him  with  enthusiasm :  Ney,  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  went  over  to  him  at  the  head  of  a 
force  sent  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
March  he  reentered  the  French  capital,  which  Louis  XYIII.  had 
left  early  in  the  morning.  With  the  exception  of  Augereau,  Mar- 
mont,  Macdonald,  and  a  few  others,  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
embraced  his  cause ; — at  the  end  of  a  month  his  authority  was  rees- 
tablished throughout  all  France ;  and  he  again  found  himself  at  the 
summit  of  power,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transitions  recorded 
in  history. 

52.  In  vain  Ni^oleon  now  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  allied  powers,  and  professed  an  ardent  desire  for  peace ;  the  allies 
denounced  him  as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognize his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  French  people.  All  Europe 
was  now  in  arms  against  the  usurper,  and  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the 
middle  of  summer,  six  hundred  thousand  effective  men  could  be  as- 
sembled agunst  him  on  the  French  frontiers.  But  nothing  which 
genius  and  activity  could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon to  meet  the  coming  storm ; — ^and  in  a  country  that  seemed 
drained  of  men  and  money,  he  was  able,  by  the^lst  of  June,  to  pat 

1.  jtlbOf  (the  <Etkolia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Iloa  or  Una  of  the  Romans,)  is  a  monnlaliiona 
island  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  between  the  Italian  coast  and  Corsica,  six  or  seyen  miles  ttom  the 
nearest  point  of  the  former,  and  having  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  milea. 
U  deriTes  its  chief  historical  interest  from  its  haTing  been  the  residence  and  empire  of  Napo- 
leon from  the  3d  ^  May  1814,  to  the  96lh  of  February  1815.  During  this  short  i>efiod  a  rottd 
was  opened  between  the  two  principal  towns,  trade  reriyed,  and  a  new  era  seemed  to  hare 
dawned  upon  the  Uland.    (JM^p  No.  Vin.) 
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on  foot  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  veterans,  who 
had  served  in  his  former  wars. 

53.  His  policy  was  to  attack  the  allies  in  detail,  before  their  forces 
could  be  concentrated,  and  with  this  view  he  hastened  across  the 
Belgian  frontier  on  the  15th  of  June,  with  a  force  numbering,  at  that 
point,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  1 6th  he  defeated 
the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  at  Ligny/  but  at  the  same  time  Ney  was 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras.*  The  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
induced  Wellington  to  fell  back  upon  Waterloo,*  where,  at  eleven 
o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  he  was  attacked  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  while,  at  the  same  time,  large  bodies  of  French  and  Prussians 
were  engaged  at  Wavre.*  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  the  combat 
raged  during  the  day  with  terrific  fury — Napoleon  in  vain  h]arling 
column  after  column  upon  the  British  lines,  which  withstood  his  as- 
saults like  a  wall  of  adamant ;  and  when,  at  length,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  he  brought  up  the  Imperial  Guard  for  a  final  effort,  it  was 
driven  back  in  disorder.  At  the  same  time  Blucher,  coming  up  with 
the  Prussians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  French  army.  The  broken 
host  fled  in  all  directions,  and  Napoleon  himself,  hastening  to  Paris,  was 
the  herald  of  his  own  defeat.  Once  more  the  capital  capitulated,  and 
was  occupied  by  foreign  troops  :  Napoleon  a  second  time  abdicated 
the  throne,  and,  after  vainly  attemptiDg  to  escape  to  America,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a  British  man-of  war.  He  was  banished  by  the 
allies  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,*  where  he  died  on  the  5  th  of  May, 

1.  IJgny  Is  a  small  village  on  the  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  two  or  three  miles  north* 
eaai  of  Fleurus,  and  about  eighteen  miles  feast  of  south  Arom  Waterloo.  {Mapg  Nos.  XII. 
and  XV.) 

%  qfuire  BroM  (lcah-tM>rah  **foiir  arms,'*;  Is  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads  about  seventeen 
miles  soath  from  Bruasels,  and  nearly  ten  miles  south  from  V^atorloo.  {_Map»  Nos.  XU. 
aod  XV.) 

3.  WaUrlM  is  a  smsll  village  or  hamlet  of  Belgium,  nine  miles  aonth  of  Bmssela,  and  on  the 
sootb-westera  border  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  The  great  road  from  Braasels  leading  south  to 
Cbarleroi  passes  through  Waterloo,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  posidon  of  the  allies,  who  occupied  the  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences,  ex- 
tending about  two  miles  in  length,  and  crossing  the  high  road  at  right  angles.  The  French 
mrnqr  beeapled  a  corresponding  line  of  ridges  nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  In  the  valley  between  these  ridges  the  "  Battie  of 
-Waterloo"  was  fought.    (Jfap*  Nos.  Xn.  and  XV.) 

^  fFmre  is  a  small  village  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  stream  called  the  E)yle,  nine  miles 
A  Uttto  south  of  east  from  Waterloo,  and  flfleen  miles  south-enst  from  Brussels.  The  river  Dyle 
is  not  deep,  but  at  the  period  of  the  battle  it  was  swoUen  by  the  recent  heavy  rain,  and  the 
roads  were  in  a  miry  state.    {M%pa  Nos.  XII.  and  XV.) 

5.  8t.  fraem  Is  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ooeau,  belonging  to  Oreat  Britain,  in  flfteen  deg. 
MIeen  min.  south  laL,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  west  from  the  coast  of  Bengueia  In  South  Af- 
rica. Length  ten  and  aphalf  miles,  breadth  six  and  a-half  miles.  It  Is  a  rosky  island,  the  inie- 
rior  of  whieb  is  a  plateau  about  HAeen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.   The  bighe< 
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1821,  daring  one  of  the  most  violent  tempeets  that  had  ever  raged 
on  the  island — ^fitting  time  for  the  soul  of  Napoleon  to  take  its  de- 
parture. In  his  last  moments  his  thoughts  wandered  to  the  soenes  of 
his  military  glory,  and  his  last  words  were  those  of  command,  as  he 
fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 

54.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  tranquilization  of  France, 
and  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Europe,  received  the  first  atten- 
tion of  the  allies.  Louis  XYIII.  following  in  the  rear  of  their 
armies,  entered  the  capital  on  the  8th  of  July;  hut  the  French 
people  felt  too  deeply  the  humiliation  of  defeat  to  express  any  joy  at 
his  restoration.  The  mournful  tragedy  which  followed,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Marshal  Ney  and  Lahedoy^re  for  high  treason  in  favoring 
Napoleon's  return  from  £lha,  after  the  undouhted  protection  which 
had  heen  guaranteed  them  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  was  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  the  allies ;  and  although  Ney's  treason  was 
beyond  that  of  any  other  man,  to  the  end  of  the  world  his  guilt  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  broken  faith  of  his  enemies,  and  the  tragic  interest 
and  noble  heroism  of  his  death.  The  fate  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples, 
was  equally  mournful,  but  less  unjust.  On  Napoleon's  landing  at 
Frejus  he  had  made  a  diversion  in  his  favor  by  breaking  his  alliance 
with  Austria,  and  commencing  the  war ;  but  the  cowardly  Neapoli- 
tans were  easily  overthrown,  and  Murat  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
France.  At  the  head  of  a  few  followers  he  ajfterwards  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  Naples,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his  power ;  bst 
being  seized,  he  was  tried  by  a  military  commission,  condemned,  and 
executed. 

55.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  the  second  treaty  of  Paris 
was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by  which  the 
French  frontier  was  narrowed  to  nearly  the  state  in  which  it  stood 
in  1790 :  twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling  were  to  be  paid  by 
France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a  larger  sum  still  for  the 


mountain  auminit  to  two  thouaand  aeren  buiidred  and  three  faet  In  helglit.  Jamestown,  the  peit, 
and  restdenoe  of  the  authorltiea,  b  the  only  town.  Longwood,  the  reeldeace  of  Napoleon,  alaiMb 
on  the  plateau,  in  the  middle  of  an  extenaire  park.  After  Napoleon^  death  the  houae  waa  Ibr 
aome  time  uninhabited,  but  waa  Anally  oonverted  into  a  kind  of  fiu-ming  establlahmeni ;  and 
recently,  the  room  in  which  the  conqueror  of  Auaterlits  breathed  his  laat,  waa  occupied  as  a 
cart4ionae  and  atable  I 

Napoleon  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  and  there  he  expired  xm  the  Ah 
of  May,  1681.  Hlaremaiiui,  after  haying  been  deposited  for  nineteen  years  in  a  humble  grsTe 
near  the  house,  were.  In  1840,  conveyed  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  Franoe,  whvi^ 
agreeably  to  the  iiJsh  expressed  tn  his  last  will,  they  now  rcpaw,  f n  the  Hotel  des  Invalideai  ia 
Pails. 
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BfolMAoaM  which  she  had  inflioted  <m  other  poirera  dnring  her  Bevo* 

lution,  and  for  five  years  her  frontier  fortresses  were  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  recent  enemies ;  while  the  vast  treasures  of  art 
which  adorned  the  mnseums  of  the  Louvre — the  trophies  of  a  hundred 
victories — ^were  to  be  restored  to  tbe  States  from  which  thej  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  Mournfully  the  Parisiaus 
parted  with  these  memorials  of  the  glories  of  the  consulate  and  the 
empire.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  now  set  against  France  herself: — 
her  pride  was  broken — her  humiliation  complete — and  the  iron  en- 
tered into  the  soul  of  the  nation. 


SECTION    II. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

L  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  ISlS-lSaO. 

ANALY8IB.  {TUatus  or  1S15.]  1.  TMity  iMtwwn  Riusla,  Prunla,  AuiUria,  and  Eng- 
iHid.  Tbe  <*  Holy  Alliance.'*  Geoenl  acoeasioD  to  It— S.  Its  authonhip,  objectsi  and  efliBela.— 
X  Condition  of  Europe.    Oontinued  popular  excitement,  bat  cbange  in  Ita  objects. 

4.  The  social  contest  in  EiieLAND.  Prosperity  of  England  during  the  war.— ^.  PisappoUted 
espedations.  Gtasesof  a  general  revulsion.  Scard^,  in  J810.— d.  Other  oonUributing  causes 
dlmlnislied  supply  of  the  predous  metals,  kc  Demands  of  the  Bsdicals.— 7.  Policy  oC  tbe 
Jtegflsh  goTemmeot.  Reforms  granted.  Reported  conspiracy .~-8.  Stringent  measures  of  gov- 
enment  The  meeting  at  Manchester.  [Manchester.]  Continued  complaints.  Government 
carries  sll  its  important  measures.-~9.  The  piratical  States  of  Northern  Africa.  [Borbary.]  The 
UaUed  aiatee  of  America  and  Algiers— 10.  CbasUsemeni  of  Algiers  by  an  English  aquadroQ^  In 
mSb^ll.  Importance  of  these  events.    Decline  of  the  Ottomaa  empire. 

VL  aitnation  of  FaAsoK  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration.  Change  in  public  fheUng 
against  the  Bonapartists  and  Republicans.  PunishmMit  of  the  Revolutionists  demanded.— 13. 
BaUgloas  and  poUdcal  fouds.  AtrooiUes.— 14.  Demands,  and  acts,  of  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies 
«C  1615.  Sbigiilar  position  of  parties.— 15.  Policy  of  the  king  and  ministry,  and  coup  fttat 
CK»»4M-uk)  of  Sept.  1816^16.  Eflhcta  of  tbe  new  measures. 

IL  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT,  GREECE, 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  AND  POLAND:  189l>~1831. 

I.  SlTAiii.  1.  Spain  fktm  1815  ta  ISSO.  Grant  of  a  constitution  in  1890.  The  party  opposed 
lo  it  Action  taken  by  the  European  powers.— 3.  Interference  of  the  French  in  1SS3.  Re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand^  The  course  of  England  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

IL  PoaruoAL.  1.  Situation  of  Portugal.  Revolution  of  1890.  Opposition  to,  and  snp- 
pv«sBion  ot,  the  new  constitution.  Anarchy.— S.  Don  Pedro.  Don  MlguePs  usurpation.  Civil 
war.    Foreign  interference,  and  restoration  of  Iraiiqaillity. 

III.  Naplks.  1.  History  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples  previous  to  1815.— 2.  The  subsequent  rule 
•TFerdinaMl.  Popular  Insorreetion  in  July,  1890.  GnnI  of  a  censtttution.  Resolution  of 
KiHla,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  constttutioa.  [Troppan.]— 3.  Conduct  of  Ftrdi* 
■■ad.    [Laybaeh.]    An  Austrian  army  supprssaes  the  Revolution. 

IV.  PnaKoav.    1.  Aceennt  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy.    [Sardinia.   Tessbo.]    Feelings  and 
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eoiBplirfBUoriheI1idflMmt6M.--4LlDramationlnPtodaoat,B  flvoMiorttete- 

mtiteaU,  nad  abdlcatioa  of  the  king.    Augtrlan  UUerferenoe  wppresMa  tlie  RerolaUoB. 

V.  Tan  Grkbk  Rbvolutiox.  1.  History  of  Groeco  Orom  1481  to  1831.  FrocIamatloB  of 
Ondaa  Independance  in  1831.  SappreMion  of  tbo  RevolQiion  In  Nortbam  Greeot.  [Usbf' 
lam.  Trteate.]~3.  Boglnoing  and  spread  of  tho  OevoluUon  in  tbe  Morea.  Proclaauti«n  of 
Uie  MeHonian  leoate.  [Kalamatla.]  Aid  extended  to  the  Greeks.— 3.  Bage,  and  cruelties,  of  the 
'nirin.  £fllsc(8  produood.->4.  Erents  on  the  Aaialie  coast,  in  Osadia,  Cypress,  Rliodes,  *«. 
SMoeiMa  and  retaliatory  meaaurea  of  tlko  Greeks.  [MonemlMsia.  NaTarino.  TripoUtaa.]-^ 
Deftet  of  the  Turks  at  ThermopyliB.  The  peninsula  of  Cassandra  laid  waste  by  them.  [On- 
sandra.]    The  Turlu  driven  from  the  country  to  the  dlles. 

[189S.]— 6.  Acts  of  the  Greek  oongress^  [Epidauras.]  Disseaslona  and  dilllenltiea  amoag 
the  Greeka.— 7.  Principal  military  events  of  162-2.  [Sclo.  Napoll  di  Romania.]— 8.  Destructioia 
of  Scio.  Events  in  Southern  Macedonia.  [Salonica.]— 8.  Events  in  Western  Greece.  Tbe 
Greek  flrMhipa.    [Tenedos.]    Great  loss  of  Turkish  vessela.   TikiBg  of  NapoU  di  Bonnnta. 

[1883.3—0.  Erentfl  of  the  war  daring  tbe  year  18S3.  [Missolonghi.]  Tbe  poet  Lord  Byaon. 
[18S4.]— 10.  The  Turks  besiege  Negropont,  subdue  Gnndia,  reduce  Ipears,  and  attack  Samoa. 
Tbe  Egyptian  fleeL  [1625-6.]— II.  Successes  of  Ibraiiim  Pacha  in  the  Morea.  Siege  and  ttU 
of  MisBoloDgfai.  [Salona.]  Fate  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Miesoloi^hi.— 18.  Danger  apprehended 
from  the  snooeaaes  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  treaty  of  London,  July  18S7.— 13.  Allied  sqnadnna 
sent  to  tbe  archipelago.  BatUe  of  Navarino.  Rage  of  the  Porte.— 14.  French  and  English  amy 
sent  to  the  Morea,  1838.  War  between  Roasta  and  Turkey.  [Pnith.]  GonvenUon  with  Bm.- 
him  Pacha.  Successes  of  the  Greeks.  Retaliatory  measures  of  the  sultan.— 15.  Protocol  of  the 
allies,  Jan.  1827.  [Cydades.]  Successes  of  the  Russians,  and  peace  of  Adiianoplow  [Balkan 
Mta.]— IS.  Unsettled  condition  of  the  conntry  and  its  sabsequent  histoiy. 

VL  Ths  Febnch  Revolution  or  1830.  1.  Beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Gbaries  X.  Prindptos 
of  hia  government  and  opposition  of  the  people.  Tbe  PoUgnao  ministry,  1839.-3.  The  n^al 
speech  at  tbe  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  1830.  EflTects.  Reply  of  the  Chambers.  Diaaolation 
of  the  Ghambers.— 3.  War  with  Algiers.-^.  Continued  excitement  in  Fiance.  Basnlt  of  tbe 
etoodona.  Ooune  pursued  by  tbe  minlatry.  The  three  ordinances  of  July  96th.  Aooompany- 
ing  report  of  tbe  ministers.— 5.  The  course  pursued  by  tbe  public  Journals.  RTciiwnwit 
thnragboat  Paris.  Apathy  of  tbe  king  and  ministers.— 6.  Events  of  the  87tl^  liaimonU 
Arming  of  the  people.— 7.  On  the  S8th  tbe  riot  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  Revolution.  The  oo»> 
test  during  the  day.  Its  results.— 8.  Renewal  of  tbe  contest  on  the  third  day.  Defecdoa  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  success  of  the  revolution.  Installation  of  a  provisional  govemmant. 
Louis  Fhlllippe  elected  king-.— 9.  Alarm  of  the  continental  sovereigna.  IbeampeiorofRiiBSke. 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers. 

vn.  Bkloiuk.  1.  Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Europe.  Revolntlon  in  Belgtesu 
—8.  Vain  attempts  at  reconciliation.  Declaration  of  Belgian  independence.  Protocol  of  the 
five  grant  European  powers.  Selection  of  a  king.  [SaxeOoburg,  Gotba.]  Siege  and  enf^ 
render  of  Antwerp.    Prosperity  of  B^um. 

Vni.  PoLisn  RxvoLunoN.  1.  Disposition  made  of  Pohmd  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Ah- 
ezandei^  arbitmiy  government  of  Poland.— S.  The  government  of  Poland  under  the  emparar 
Nicholas.  Character  of  Constantino.  Elfect  of  his  barbarities.  Secret  societies.  [Vottvnin.^ 
— 3l  Revolutionary  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  1830.  A  general  rising  in  Waraaw.  The  pro- 
visional  govemmenU— 4.  FruiUess  attemnU  to  uegotiato.  Russian  and  Polish  forces.  Opening 
evenU  of  tbe  war.— iS.  Night  attacks  aid  rout  of  the  Russians.  [Bug  River.]  Conduct  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.— 6.  Battle  of  Ostroienka.  [Minsk.  Ostrolenka.]  Death  of  Diebitach  and 
Constantino.  Conspiracy  at  Warsaw.- 7.  Dissensions  among  the  Poles.  FaU  of  Waianv  and 
end  of  tbe  war.    Fate  of  the  Polish  generals,  soldien,  and  nobility.    Result. 

IIL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLLTION  OF  1848.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  THE 

GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUSTRIA.    REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY. 

HUNGARIAN  WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

L  Enolisr  RaroRxs.  1.  England  from  1890  to  1830.  ReAimia  obtained  In  1898  and  189(k. 
Resignation  of  tbe  WeUinglonmtnistiy,  1830.  The  whig  ministry  of  £ari  Grey.  liord  RoaaelFk 
Reform  bill  '.—lost  in  the  Commons.— 8.  Diaaoluaon  of  Partiament.  Result  of  the  new  electlona. 
Second  defeat  of  the  Reform  bin,  1831.    Popular  reaentaaenti  and  riots.    [Derby.   BriflloL>-3k 
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nMd«itetortlieRdbrmbUI,lfl38.  Reslgiiatioiiorminlsten.  Qiiises  of  their  rdnatalamcnt. 
Final  puaage  of  the  Itoforai  bin.~4.  Important  eflbcts  of  this  meaaore.  More  intimate  tmlon 
wIfhFrBiioe.  Prosperity  of  England  midor  the  change — 5.  Accession  of  VIelorIa  to  the  throne, 
1837;  and  her  marriage  to  Prince  Albert,  1840. 

n.  Fkshch  RsvoLVTioK  OP  1848.  1.  Most  important  eronts  of  the  reign  of  Louts  PUUIppe. 
— S.  Lafayette's  Instramentallty  in  his  election.  Anomalous  and  difficult  position  of  Louis 
FhlBlppe.  The  temporary  soocess  of  his  goyemment.— 3.  Discontent  of  the  middle  and  lower 
rlaaaw  i.  The  political  reform  banquets  of  1847-8.  The  contemplated  banquet  for  the  89d 
of  Feb^  1848,— forbidden  by  the  government  Measures  taken  by  the  opposition  deputiee.— 5. 
Announcement  of  the  postponement  of  the  banquet.  Popular  assemblage  dispersed.  DIs- 
i  in  the  erening  of  the  SSid.~4S.  Renewed  disturbancee  on  the  morning  of  the  33d. 
\  ot  the  National  Guards  acceded  to.  The  people  fired  apon  in  the  erening.— 7. 
A  Thiers'  ministry  organlaed.  Proclamation  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.  Disarming  of  the  troops,  abdication  of  the  king,  pillage  of  the  palace,  and  flight 
of  the  Ung  and  ministers.— 8.  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Adoption  of  a  Republic. 
— •.  M.  Lamartlne.  General  adhesion  to  the  new  government.— 10.  The  Moderate  and  the 
Bad  Republicans.  Their  respective  principles.  Demands  upon  the  government.— 11.  Anl- 
moeWes  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republican  party.  Popular  demonstrations.  Hie  April 
^teeHoBa.  The  executive  committee.— 12.  Insurrection  of  the  15th  of  May.  Its  suppression. 
— ^13.  Preeantlonaiy  measures  of  the  govemmenL  Insurrection  of  June— suppressed  after  a 
bloody  contest.— 14.  Oivaignao  chief  executive.  Treatment  of  the  Insurgent  prisoners.  Adop- 
tion, and  character  of,  the  new  constitution. 

IIL  RsvoLunoKS  in  tbk  GaaiCAN  States,  Prussia,  and  Avbtru.  I.  Efltets  of  the  recent 
F^DCh  Revolution  upon  the  German  States.  Events  In  Baden.— 8.  Events  at  Cologne, 
Hmleb,  and  Hesae-CaaKL  [Hanau.  Hease-Cassel.]— 3.  Convention  at  Heidelberg.  [Heidel- 
berg.} Action  of  the  Frankfort  diet.  Course  of  Fk^derick  WlUlam  of  Prussia.  Saxony  and 
Hanover.    Revolt  of  Sleswiek  and  Holsteln. 

4.  Excitement  In  Vienna,  caused  by  the  Revolution  In  Paris.  [Gallcta.  Mettemlch.]— 5. 
Opening  of  the  diet  of  Lower  Austria.  Commotions  and  bloodshed.- 6.  Concessions  of  the 
government,  and  triumph  of  the  people.— 7.  Efforts  of  government  to  fhlfll  its  promises.  Dif- 
ietdtles  that  Intervened.  Rule  of  the  mob.  Flight,  and  return,  of  the  emperor.  [Inspmck.] 
8.  Demands  of  the  Bohemians.  A  Slavic  Congress.  Bombardment  of  Prague,  and  termlnatioa 
of  the  Bohemian  Revolution.— 0.  Hungary  at  this  period.  Revolt  of  the  Croats,  who  are  sup- 
pORted  by  Austria.  [Hungary.  Croatia.]  Second  Revolution  In  Vienna.  Flight  of  the  em- 
peror. [Olmnls.]  Siege  and  surrender  of  Vienna.— 10.  The  Hungarian  army  durfaig  the  siege. 
— ^11.  Character  of  the  second  Revolution  In  Vienna.  Reaction  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
mnph  of  deapotimi. 

IV.  RavoLimoNs  xh  Italy.  1.  Austrian  Influence  and  interference  In  Italian  affidrsalnce 
tke  1U1  of  Napoleon.  [Modena.  Parma.  Papal-States.]- 2.  Election  of  Pope  Plus  IX.  In 
1M8.  His  character  and  acts.  Austria  interferes.  IFerrara.]  A  general  rising  against  Aua> 
bte.  Withdrawal  of  Austrian  troops.  [Bologna.  Lucca.]— 3.  Austrian  force  In  Lombardy. 
Gonend  inaorrectlon  throughout  Austrian  Italy.  Charies  Albert  of  Sardinia  espouses  the 
riaawin  of  Italian  nationality.  Final  triumph  of  the  Austrlans  under  Radelsky.  An  armlsUm.— 
4.  Benewal  of  the  war— second  triumph  of  Radetsky,  and  abdication  of  Charles  Altiert.— 5. 
Bto<ftade  and  iUl  of  Venice.— 0.  Revolution  in  Naples.  [Kingdom  of  Naples.]  War  with, 
and  final  reduction  ot,  the  SlcUlana.  [Palermo.]— 7.  Difllcultles  of  the  pope.— &  Hia  growing 
upopnlarity  and  flight.  [Gaeta.]  The  Roman  Republic  instituted.— 0.  The  pope^s  appeal  for 
aid— how  responded  to.— 10.  Reduction  of  Rome  by  the  French  army.  Return  of  the  pope. 
The  change  in  him  and  his  people. 

V.  HuitoAKiAH  WAR?  1.  Immediate  cause  of  the  second  Revolution  In  Vienna.  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  war.— S.  Historical  account  of  the  Magyars.  [Tbeiss.]  Character  of  the  Hun- 
garian government.— 3.  Repeated  acknowledgments  of  its  Independence.— 4.  Ferdinand  the 
FMtt.    His  means  of  talloenoe,— and  Austrian  control  over  the  government  of  the  Hongariana. 

Tlie  two  partlea  hi  Hungary 5.  Concessions  to  Hungary  in  March,  1848.   [Pestb.]— 6.  Anarchy 

and  misrule  in  Hungary.— 7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary.  Her  popuUtlon.  Revolt 
afChMtla.  [StavoniaBa.]  The  Serbian  revolt  [Serbs.]  Actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  tha 
pmi  of  Hungary.  [Oarlowltc.  Peterwardein.  The  Banat.]  Austria  openly  supports  the 
Ckvattan  febeUlon.-S.  Action  of  tiie  Hungarian  Diet.    Defeat  of  Jellachlch  near  Pesth.— 0. 
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Gbaneler,  and  ritaation,  of  FerdiiwiM},  who  abdicates  the  throne.  The  Hoagariaa  Dlai  reCluaa 
10  acknowledge  hia  aucoeaaor.  Failure  of  the  attempt  at  oegotlationa.— 10.  Defection  of  ae  veial 
of  the  Hungarian  leaders,— but  general  adherence  to  Kossuth  and  the  country.  Want  of  anna-> 
but  partially  supplied.  Hungarian  force.— 11.  Austrian  plan  of  invasion.  Austriana  eatat 
Pesth,  Jan.  184S,  and  the  government  retires  to  Debreczin.  Concentration  of  the  Hungarian 
forces.  General  Bern.  [Debreczin.  Comom.  Eperies.  Bukowina.]— IS.  Loss  of  Eaaeck. 
Bern  isat  first  repulsed.  His  final  successes.  [Easeck.  WalLachs.  Uermanatadt.  CronstadL 
Temeswar.]— 13.  Derobinski.  Operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Tbeiss.  [Szegedln.  Maroa.  Ka> 
polna,^.]  Battles  of  Kapolna.—U.  Gorgey.  His  victories  over  the  Austriana.  (Tapiobieske. 
Godollo.  WalUen.  Nagy  Sarlo.]  Siege  of  Buda.  [Buda.]— 15.  Constitution  for  the  .\uatrian 
empire.  Declaration  of  Hungarian  Independence.  Kossuth  governor  of  Hungary.— 16.  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  The  Hungarian  focoes.— 17.  Invasion 
of  Hungary  in  June.  [Presburg.  ^artfeld.]— 18.  Gradual  concentration  of  the  enemies  of 
Hungary.  [H^yes.]  Barbaritiea  of  Haynau.— 19.  Gorgey*s  retreat  to  Arad.  [Onod.  Tokay. 
AnuL]  Want  of  concert  among  the  Hungarian  generals.— 20.  Retreat  of  Dembinski.  Defbat 
at  Temeswar,  and  breaking  up  of  the  southern  Hungarian  army.  Gorgey*s  failure  to  support 
Dembinski.  His  suspected  fidelity.  Supreme  power  conferred  upon  him.^Sl.  Gorgey*s  traaaoo, 
and  sunrender  of  his  army,  Aug.  13th,  1S49.— 33.  Previous  successes  of  the  Hungarians  in  the 
vicinity  of  Comom.  [Raab.]  Surrender  of  Comom,  Sept.  39th.— S3.  Fate  of  Kossuth,  Bern, 
Dembinski,  &c  [Widdin.]— 24.  The  closing  tragedy  of  the  Hungarian  war.  Fate  of  the  in- 
fbri<Hr  ofBoers,  Hungarian  soldiers,  kjo. 

VI.  Usurpation  or  Louis  Napolbok.  1.  Election  of  a  chief  magistnte  In  France  In  1818. 
The  aix  candidates.  Cavaignac,  and  Loaia  Napoleon.  Election  of  the  latter.  InangunUioo 
and  oath  of  oflloe.— 3.  History  of  Louis  Napoleon  down  to  the  period  of  his  election.  [Fortreaa 
of  Ham.]— 3.  His  declaration  of  principles.  Jealousy  of  him.  Parties  in  the  Assembly.— 4. 
Want  of  confidence  between  the  President  and  Assembly.  Acts  of  the  Assembly.— 5.  Pro- 
posed revision  of  the  constitution.— fi.  President's  message  of  November  ISSI.  Increasing  anl- 
moalty  of  the  Assembly  against  the  President.- 7.  An  approaching  crisis,— how  antidpatad  by 
Looia  Napoleon.  Circumstances  of  the  coup  iPeUU  of  December  3d.— €.  Meeting,  and  aneit, 
of  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  public  press.  Decree  for  an  election.  Insurrection  of  De- 
eember  4th,  suppressed  by  the  military.— 9.  Result  of  (he  elections  of  December.  The  new 
eonrtttttUoo.    Louis  Na^leon  President  for  ten  yeans.    Aasumee  the  title  of  emperor. 


I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PEACE:  1815—1830. 

1.  On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  another  irat 
concluded  between  Hussia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
^07^1815^  land,  designed  as  a  measure  of  security  for  the  allied 
powers,  and  declaring  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  kis 
family  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Franoe.     Oa 
the  same  day  a  third  treaty,  of  notorious  celebrity,  called  "  The 
Holy  Alliance,"  was  subscribed  by  the  emperors  of  Kussia  and 
Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  bound  themselves,  "  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  Holy  Scripture, — to  lend  each  otUc* 
every  aid,  assistance,  and  succor,  on  every  occasion."     This  treaty 
was  ere  long  acceded  to  by  nearly  all  the  continental  powers  as  parties 
to  the  compact,  although  the  ruling  prince  of  England  declined  sign- 
ing it,  on  the  ground  that  the  English  constitution  prevented  him 
firom  becoming  a  party  to  any  convention  that  was  not  oouatenugaed 
by  a  responsible  minister. 
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2.  The  terms  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were  drawn  by  the  yoang 
Knsaian  emperor  Alexander,  whose  enthosiastio  benevolence  prompt- 
ed him  to  devise  a  plan  of  a  common  international  law  that  should 
substitute  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Gospel  in  place  of  the  rude  em- 
pire of  the  sword.  But  the  law  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  although  be- 
neficent in  its  origin,  was  to  be  interpreted  by  absolute  monarohs :  as 
it  was  evident  that  its  only  active  principle  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  despotic  power,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  religion,  it  was  justly 
regarded  with  dread  and  jealousy  by  the  liberal  party  throughout 
Europe,  and  was  in  reality  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  enforcing 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  resisting  all  efforts  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  constitutional  freedom. 

3.  The  treaties  of  1815  both  closed  the  ascendency  of.  imperial 
France  in  Europe,  and  terminated,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  revolution- 
ary movements  in  the  civilized  world.  Twenty-five  years  of  war  had 
exhausted  the  treasures  of  Europe,  and  covered  her  soil  with  mourn- 
ing, and  never  before  had  the  sweets  of  repose,  been  so  eagerly  cov- 
eted by  rulers  and  people.  But  although  the  nations  had  tired  of 
the  mingled  horrors  and  glories  of  military  strife,  the  excitement  oe- 
oasioned  by  the  revolutionary  wars  continued,  and,  for  want  of  other 
channels  of  action,  seized  hold  of  the  social  passions  of  the  masses : 
military  gave  place  to  democratic  ambition — ^the  old  anterevolution- 
9TJ  contest  between  despotism  and  democracy  revived, — ^to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  revolutions  still,  until  one  or  the  other  principle  shall 
triumph — ^until,  in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  Europe  shall  become 
either  Cossack  or  Republican. 

4.  In  England,  the  social  contest,  wearing  a  milder  aspect  than 
OD  the  continent,  displayed  itself  in  the  legal  strife  for  government 
relief  and  parliamentary  reforms.     During  a  long  and 
expensive  war,  England  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  do-    „roLAitDi 
mestio  prosperity :  since  the  year  1792  her  population 

had  increased  more  than  four  millions,  notwithstanding  the  absorp- 
ticHi  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  army  and  navy :  the  ex- 
ports,  imports,  and  tonnage,  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  began ;  and  although  the  public  debt  had  grown  to  an 
^EK>rmous  amount,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  had 
gone  on  increasing,  during  the  whole  struggle,  in  an  unparalleled  ratio. 

5.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  not  only  by  the  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic, but  also  by  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  that  when  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  war  establishment  should  be  removed,  and 
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peace  had  thrown  open  the  ports  of  all  Europe  to  the  enterprise  of 
British  merchants,  the  tide  of  national  prosperity  would  rise  stOl 
higher  and  higher ;  but  never  were  hopes  more  orueUj  disappointed. 
Exports,  to  an  enormous  amount)  being  suddenly  thrown  into  countries 
impoverished  by  war,  glutted  the  foreign  market ;  and  the  consign- 
ments, in  most  instances,  were  sold  for  little  more  than  half  their 
original  cost — spreading  ruin  throughout  the  commercial  interests. 
Moreover,  the  opening  of  the  European  and  American  ports  for  the 
the  supplies  of  grain,  glutted  the  home  market  of  England;  and 
prices  of  every  species  of  agricultural  produce  soon  fell  to  two-thirds 
of  what  they  had  been  during  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  :  a  season 
of  unusual  scarcity,  in  1816,  threatening  a  fiunine,  increased  the 
general  distress,  which,  like  a  pall  of  gloom,  enshrouded  the  whole 
kingdom. 

6.  Other  causes,  in  addition  to  those  originating  in  the  mere 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  general  revulsion  in  business,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  prominent,  the  greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  from  South  America,^  owiug  to  the  unsettled  state  of  that 
oountry  then  occupied  with  revolutionary  wars,  and  the  rapid  con- 
traction  of  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain,  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  But  the  English  Badical  or  Re- 
publican party  attributed  the  difficulties  to  excessive  taxation  and  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  government;  and  a  vehement  outcry  was 
raised  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  retrenchment  m  all  branches  of 
public  expenditure. 

7.  The  English  government,  wiser  than  the  continental  powers, 
has  ever  had  the  prudence  to  make  seasonable  concessions  to 
reasonable  popular  demands,  before  the  spark  of  discontent  has  been 
blown  into  the  blaze  of  revolution ;  and  now,  after  a  spirited  contest, 
a  heavy  property  tax,  that  had  been  patiently  submitted  to  as  a 
necessary  war  measure,  was  repealed,  amid  the  universal  transports 
of  the  people :  the  remission  of  other  taxes  followed,  and,  in  one 
year,  a  reduction  of  thirty-five  million  pounds  sterling  was  made  from 
the  national  expenditure,  although  strongly  opposed  by  the  ministry. 
Still  the  distress  continued ;  the  popular  feeling  against  the  govern- 
ment increased ;  numerous  secret  political  societies  were  organised 
among  the  disaffected ;  and  early  in  the  following  year  (1817)  a  oom- 

a.  From  1815  to  1810  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  produced  from  the  mines  of  South 
Amertea  fell  fh>m  about  seren  million  pounds  sterib^  to  tire  and  a  half  mlUlon  pounda. 
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miitee  of  parliament  reported  that  an  extensive  oonspiraoj  existed, 
chiefly  in  the  great  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  for  the  oyer- 
throw  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its  stead. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  information,  greatly  exaggerated,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  the  committee,  ministers  were  enabled  to 
carry  through  parliament  bills  for  suspending  the  privileges  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for  suppressing  tumultuous  meetings,  de- 
bating societies,  and  all  unlawful  organizations.  Armed  with  ex- 
tensive powers,  government  took  the  most  active  measures  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  threatened  insurrection  :  a  few  mobs  were  suppressed ; 
many  persons  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  several 
were  convicted,  and  suffered  death.  In  1819  a  large  and  peaceable 
o&eeting  at  Manchester,*  assembled  to  discuss  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  was  charged  by  the  military,  and  many  lives  in- 
humanly sacrificed ;  but  all  attempts  in  parliament  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  under  whose  orders 
the  military  had  acted,  were  defeated.  Although  the  people  still 
justly  complained  of  grievous  burdens  of  taxation,  and  unequal  rep- 
resentation in  parliament,  those  evils  were  not  so  oppressive  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  incur  the  hazards  of  revolution;  and  government, 
having  yielded  to  the  point  where  danger  was  past,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  all  its  important  measures. 

9.  An  event  of  general  interest  that  occurred  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  European  war  was  the  merited  chastisement  of  the  piratical 
State  of  Alters.  During  a  long  period 'the  Barbary*  powers  had 
carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  those  nations  that  were  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  prevent  or  punish  their  depredations.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1812  the  United  States  of  America  had  preserved 
peace  with  Algiers  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  Dey,  believing  that  the  war  with  England  would  render 
the  Americans  unable  to  protect  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean, 
eommenoed  a  piractical  warfare  against  all  American  vessels  that  fell 
in  the  way  of  his  cruisers.  In  the  month  of  June  1815,  an  Ameri- 
can squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  being  sent 

I.  JlandkMter,  Uie  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manafactare  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  gnatest 
aMaoAMtqring  town  in  the  world,  la  situated  on  the  Irwell,  on  affluent  of  the  Menesr,  thirty-oy 
uflea  east  flnom  Liverpool.    (Map  No.  XVI.) 

S:  ^mrtmrf  Is  the  nane  that  has  heen  vmutOj  glTea,  in  modem  times,  to  that  portion  of 
aocthcra  AArica  bordering  on  the  Meditemnean,  and  lying  between  the  weatem  ftontSer  of 
Egypt  and  (he  Atlantic.    The  name  Barbary  to  derived  (torn  that  of  Its  ancient  inhabitants,  the 
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to  the  Mediterranean,  after  capturing  several  Algerine  veasels,  eom- 
pelled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  to  release  all  Ameriean  prisoners 
in  their  possefleion,  pay  large  sama  of  money,  and  relinqaish  all  future 
claims  to  tribute  from  the  United  States. 

10.  In  the  following  year,  the  continued  piracies  of  the  Algerines 
upon  some  of  the  smaller  European  States  that  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  England,  induced  the  British  government  to  send  out  a  pow- 
erful squadron,  with  directions  to  obtain  from  the  Dey  unqualified 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  nest  of  pirates  whose  tolerance  had  so  long  been  a  dis- 
grace to  Christendom.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  British  feet, 
commanded  by  Lord  Ezmouth,  appeared  before  Alters,  whose  for- 
tifications, admirably  constructed,  and  of  the  hardest  stone,  were  de- 
fended by  nearly  five  hundred  cannon  and  forty  thousand  men.  No 
answer  being  returned  to  the  demands  of  the  Britiah  government, 
the  attack  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  and 
although  the  defence  was  most  spirited,  by  ten  in  the  evening  all  the 
fortifications  that  defended  the  approaches  by  sea  were  totally 
ruined,  while  the  shot  and  shells  had  carried  destroetion  and  death 
throughout  the  city.  On  the  following  meaning  tiie  Dey  submtttod, 
agreeing  to  abolish  Christian  slavery  fi>rever,  and  immediately  re- 
storing twelve  hundred  captives  to  their  country  and  friends.  The 
total  number  liberated  at  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  was  more  than 
three  thousand. 

1 1.  The  humiliation  o£  the  piratical  Barbary  powers  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  1815,  and  the  battle  of  Algiers  in  the  following  year,  were 
events  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity,  not 
only  from  their  immediate  results,  but  as  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
cisive ascendency  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  worid. 
Former  triumphs  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent  had  averted  subp- 
gation  from  Christendom,  or  had  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  dis- 
asters ;  but  since  the  battle  of  Algiers,  the  followers  of  the  prophet 
have  seen,  and  mournfully  submitted  to,  their  destiny ;  Algiers  has 
since  become  a  province  of  a  Christian  State ;  and  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire is  only  saved  from  dissolution  by  the  jealousies  of  its  Christisn 
neighbors. 

•  12.  The  situation  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  second  restoration 
of  Louis  XYIII.,  wkh  a  vast  foreign  army  quartered 
upon  her  people,  an  empty  treasury,  and  an  unsettled 

government,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.     With  a  vacillation  peouUar 
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to  the  Frencb  people,  public  opinion  bad  already  turned  against  the 
Bonapartists  and  tbe  Republicans,  wbo  irere  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  all  tbe  eyils  under  wbicb  tbe  nation  suffered ;  and  tbe  king  soon 
found  himself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  ardor  of  his  own  friends. 
Ponishment  of  the  Eerolutionists,  and  a  restoration  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  tbe  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  violently  demand- 
ed by  the  Royalists;  but,  fortunately,  the  extreme  danger  of  any 
violent  reactionary  movement  was  too  manifest  to  permit  the  king 
to  intrust  the  government  to  the  ultraists  of  his  own  party. 

13.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  large  foreign  army, 
France  might  again  have  been  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war  : 
as  it  was,  the  party  feuds  of  centuries  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  revived  by  the  imbittered  feelings  of  the  moment, 
broke  forth  anew  in  the  south  of  France  :  the  Royalists  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  Republicans ;  and  political  zeal  combined  with 
religious  enthusiasm  to  arouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  and 
incited  to  numerous  massacres,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution.  Although  the  king  denounced 
iiiese  atrocities,  and  called  upon  the  magistrates  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  justice,  the  latter  were  screened  from  arrest,  or,  if  taken, 
were  acquitted  in  face  of  the  dearest  evidence  of  their  guilt. 

1 4.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  its  first  meeting,  in  the  autumn 
of  1815,  urgently  demanded  of  the  king  that  those  "who  had  im- 
perilled alike  the  throne  and  the  nation  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  just  severity  of  the  tribunals :"  stringent  laws  were  passed  punish- 
ing seditious  words ;  courts  martial  were  established  for  trying  politi- 
cal offences ;  and  when  the  kmg,  after  the  execution  of  Ney,  La- 
bedoy^re,  and  a  few  others,  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  the  chamber 
had  prepared,  and  demanded  the  proscription  of,  a  list  of  twelve  hun- 
dred additional  victims ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  amnesty  the  king 
was  compelled,  against  his  inclination  for  moderate  measures,  to  assent 
to  an  amendment  providing  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  all  those 
wbo  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XTL  France  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an  ascendant  Roy- 
aUBi  party  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  in  order  to  check 
their  undue  m»1,  was  compelled  to  ally  himself  with  ihe  RepuMi- 
MnS)  the  Batoral  enemies  of  his  cause. 

15.  Although  the  ultra  Royalists  controlled  the  action  of  the  leg- 
iidatore,  there  was  still  a  powerful  party  of  ultra  RevolntioniatB 
among  the  people ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  ministry 
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to  guard  against  the  danger  of  the  asoendency  of  either,  bj  confom- 
ing  to  the  general  principles  which  the  Kevolution  had  impressed 
upon  the  nation.  As  the  legislative  body  continually  thwarted  the 
government,  it  was  determined  to  alter  the  composition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives by  a  coup  (Tetatf  or  arbitrary  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  was 
published,  which  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  arbitrarily  di- 
minished the  number  of  representatives,  and  secured  the  election  of 
a  majority  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  measures  of  the  miniB* 
terial  party. 

16.  The  royal  ordinance  of  September,  although  conferring  the 
right  of  suffrage  upon  only  cue  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  the  population  of  France,  was  far  more  democratic  than  ac- 
corded with  the  wishes  of  the  Royalists,  who  feared  that  the  new 
representatives,  chosen  mostly  from  the  middle  classes  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, would  incline  towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  under 
which  they  might  most  effectually  secure  their  own  rights,  and  divide 
among  themselves  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office.^  And  such, 
indeed,  was  the  result.  The  electoral  law  proclaimed  by  the  king, 
and  the  subsequent  creation^  of  a  large  body  of  peers  taken  from 
the  Liberals  and  Bonapartists,  soon  placed  the  control  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  naturally  an- 
tagonistic to  the  power  which  had  given  it  influence ;  but  the  Boyal- 
ists,  who  at  the  restoration  had  seemed  the  rulbg  party,  were  unwilling 
to  resign  the  control  of  the  government ;  and  the  struggle  continued 
to  increase  in  violence  between  them  and  the  Lib^als,  until  it  finally 
resulted  in  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

IL  REVOLUTIONS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  NAPLES,  PIEDMONT, 

GRKECE,  FRANCE,  BELGIUM.  AND  POLAND: 

1820—1831. 

I.  Spain,  i.  During  the  period  of  general  peace,  from  1815  to 
1820,  Spain,  under  the  rule  of  the  restored  Ferdinand,  was  in  a  state 
of  oonstant  political  agitation ;  and  in  1820  an  iBsorrection  of  tlie 
soldiery  compelled  the  king  to  restore  to  his  sabjeotB  the  Iree  and 
almost  republican  constitution  of  1812.     The  BepoUioaDB,  howew, 

a.  Br  the  ordinance  of  Sept.  5th,  1816,  the  right  of  sulfrage  was  eatablialied  on  the  bMUof 
the  payment  of  three  htmdrcd  fnon  direct  taxes  to  the  gevewuient. 

b.  March  5lh,  1819. 
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iribo'  Am  obtdned  the  direotion  of  die  gOTernment.  ghowed  Rtile 
mdoiB  or  moderation;  and  a  Iiu*ge  party,  directed  by  the  monke 
asid  friars,  and  uapporiei  by  the  lower  nrnkfl  of  the  populace,  was 
fi>niied  for  the  restoratioii  of  the  monarchy.  Several  of  the  European 
powers,  in  a  congress  held  at  Verona,  adopted  a  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  which 
he  had  granted ;  but  England  stood  aloof,  and  to  Prance  was  in- 
tnisted  the  execution  of  the  odious  measure  of  suppressing  democratic 
pcbcipks  in  Spain. 

2.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1823,  a  French  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  d'Angouldme, 
entered  Spain :  the  patriots  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the 
king  was  soon  restored  to  absolute  authority,  on  the  ruins  of  the  con* 
stitution.  The  remainder  of  tiie  reign  of  Ferdinand,  who  died  in 
1838,  was  characterised  by  the  complete  suppression  of  aQ  liberal 
pnneipks  in  politics  and  religion,  and  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England 
and  the  United  States  severely  censured  the  interference  of  France 
la  the  domestic  alEiIrs  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  showed  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  by  recognising,  at  as  early  a 
pariod  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
repubUeSy  which  had  recendy  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

II.  Portugal.  1.  The  adjoining  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  a 
prey  to  similar  commotiona  The  emigration  of  the  king  and  court 
to  Brasil  during  the  peninsular  war,  has  already  been  mentioned, 
(p.  488.)  The  nation  being  dissatisfied  with  the  continued  residence 
of  the  oourt  in  Brasil,  which  in  fkct  made  Portugal  a  dependency 
of  the  latter,  and  desiring  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  frame 
of  government,  at  length  in  August  1820  a  revolution  broke  out,  and 
a  free  eonstitntion  was  soon  after  established,  having  for  its  basis  the 
abolition  of  privileges,  the  legal  equality  of  aD  classes,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  representative  body  in  the  na- 
tioaial  l^gislatiire.  This  constitution,  being  violently  opposed  by  the 
ckrgy  and  privileged  classes,  who  formed  what  was  cidled  the  apos- 
tolical party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Don  Miguel,  the  king's 
younger  son,  was  su]^ressed  in  1828,  and  a  state  of  anarchy  con- 
tinited  until  the  death  of  the  king  in  1826,  when  the  crown  fell  to 
]>oo  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil. 

2.  Bon  Pedro,  however,  resigned  his  right  in  favor  of  his  infant 
daughter  Donna  Maria,  at  the  same  time  grantmg  to  Portugal  a 
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ooftfltituiioBal  charter,  asd  apfwinting  liia  brother  Bon  M%adrBgeirti. 
Although  the  latter  took  an  oath  of  fiddity  to  the  charter,  he  0000 
began  openly  to  asf^ire  to  the  throne,  and  by  anans  of  an  artM 
priesthood  eanaed  himself,  in  1829,  to  be  prodaimed  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  while  the  charter  was  denounced  as  inoonsistoDt  with  the 
purity  of  the  Boman  faitk  The  friends  <^  the  charter,  aided  by 
Don  Pedro,  who  rq>aired  to  Europe  to  assert  the  rights  of  his 
daughter,  organiaed  a  resistwiioe,  and  after  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
during  which  they  were  once  driven  into  exile,  they  obtained  ibe 
promise  of  support  from  France,  Spaip,  and  Eaglaod,  who  in  1834 
entered  into  a  conTeuticm  to  expel  the  younger  brother  firam  the  Por> 
tugueee  territories.  Soon  afber,  Don  Miguel  gave  up  his  pretensioaBy 
and  the  youag  queen  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  since  whioh  time 
the  country  has  remained  comparatively  traaqaiL 

IIL  Naples.  1.  The  kingdom  of  Nicies,  embradng  Sicily  a&d 
soutiiMm  Itsly,  nearly  identical  with  the  Magna  GrsMia  of  antiqiiiijry 
had  been  erected  into  an  independent  monardiy  in  1734,  und^  tii^ 
In&nte  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Oharles  III.  It 
continued  under  a'sueeession  of  tyranniosl  or  imbecile  rulers  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  till  1798 :  the  Italian  portion  of  the  kingdom  w«» 
then  overran  by  the  French,  who  held  it  fitom  180^  till  1815,  whan 
it  reverted  to  its  former  eovoreign  Ferdinand,  who,  during  the  Freneh 
rule,  had  maintained  his  court  in  the  Sicilian  pajft  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  Under  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  popular  education  was  iHidlj 
neglected ;  the  roads,  Widges,  and  otiier  public  worics  which  the 
French  had  either  planned  or  executed,  were  left  unfinished,  or  fdl 
into  decay ;  and  yet  the  pe(^le  were  oppressivdly  taxed,  and  a  rapre* 
sentative  government  was  denied  them.  At  kngth,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1820,  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  broke  out  in  of»n 
insorreotion,  and  a  remanstrance  was  sent  to  the  government  de- 
manding a  representative  constitution.  One  based  on  the  Spanish 
constitution  of  1812  was  immediately  granted,  and  the  Neapolitad 
paxliament  was  opened  on  tiie  Ut  of  October  ^Mowing ;  but  on  the 
same  month  a  convention  of  the  three  crowned  heads  who  form^  the 
Holy  Alliance,  atJtanded  by  ministers  firom  most  of  the  other  Sn- 
ropean  powers,  met  at  Ttoppau;*  and  it  was.  there  resolved  by  ike 

1.  7V«nMM,  ttie  oqyital  of  Analritfi  Slkda,  is  altoated  on  flie  Oppa, « trt katery  of  Ibe  04iR^ 
fbMj^rtn  mU«a  north-eut  flrom  Olmuti.  From  90th  October  to  90th  NoTeabeiv  18S^  tt  me 
the  pleee  of  meetfaig  of  Uw  diptomatie  congiees,  whl«h  idlerwtfdt  removed  to  Laybaeb.    iJtmp 

xe^xva) 
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sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  to  put  down  the  Neapoli- 
tan constitution  by  force  of  arms. 

3.  France  approved  the  measure,  but  the  British  cabinet  remained 
neutral.  The  old  king  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
sovereigns  at  Lajbach,^  was  easily  convinced  that  his  promises  had 
been  extorted,  and  therefore  were  not  binding ;  and  Austrian  troops 
immediately  prepared  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  congress, 
while  the  aid  of  a  Russian  army  was  promised,  if  necessary.  An 
Austrian  force  of  forty-three  thousand  men  entered  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  heralded  by  a  proclamation  from  Ferdinand,  calling  his 
subjects  to  receive  the  invaders  as  friends.  A  few  slight  stirmishes 
took  place,  but  the  country  was  quickly  overrun ;  foreign  troops  gar- 
risoned the  fortresses ;  the  king's  promise  of  complete  amnesty  was 
forgotten  ;  and  courts  martial  and  executions  closed  the  brief  drama 
of  the  Neapolitan  Revolution. 

IV.  Piedmont.  1.  Piedmont  is  the  principal  province  of  the  Sar- 
dinian monarchy ;'  and  the  latter,  first  recognized  as  a  separate  king- 
dom by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  comprises  the  whole  of  north- 
em  Italy  west  of  the  Tessino,'  together  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Piedmontese,  never  considering  them- 
selves properly  as  Italians,  had  been  proud  of  their  annexation  to 
France  under  the  rule  of  Napoleon ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  the  first  of  the  Sardmian  people  to  exhibit  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and  to  complain  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 

2.  Scarcely  had  the  Neapolitan  Revolution  been  suppressed,  when 
an  insurrection,  beginning  with  the  military,  broke  out  in  Piedmont 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1821,  several  regiments  of  troops  simulta- 
neously mutinied ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  malcontents  were  se- 
cretly favored  by  Charles  Albert,  a  kinsman  of  the  royal  family,  who 

1.  Laphacky  the  capital  of  Austrian  niyrla,  (which  latter  embraooe  the  duchies  of  Carinthia 
md  OmilolA,)  la  dtuatwl  oa  a  narlgable  atraam,  a  Mbntary  of  the  Save,  flftjr-fbor  mHes  north- 
wit  (h>m  TrU^ate.  It  la  celebrated  in  diplomatic  blatory  for  the  oongress  held  here  In  1881. 
iJUiip  No.  XVir.) 

S.  Sardinia  (Kingdom  of)  embracea  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  Nice,  and  the 
M^aeent  duchy  of  SaToy  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Alps,  together  with  the  iaiand  of  aaidlnla. 
Saroy,  which  waa  governed  by  Its  own  oounta  as  early  aa  the  tenth  century,  was  the  nucleoa 
of  this  monarchy.    Genoa  was  annexed  to  the  Sardinian  crown  at  the  peace  of  1815.    (Mtip 

Xo.  xvn.) 

31  ne  7V«««a0  or  TUiiu  (^ndently  Tldnua,  see  p.  156,)  having  Us  touraea  in  Monpt  St. 
Golhard,  flows  southward,  and  after  InTersing  the  Lago  Magglora  Sb  Ita  entire  lengtb,  tmd 
Ibrmtag  the  boandary  between  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  fliils  into  the  Po  at  Payia.   (Jtfv  No. 

xvn.) 
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afterwards  became  king  of  Sardinia.  The  seizure  of  the  citadel  of 
Turin,  on  the  12th,  was  followed,  on  the  13th,  by  the  abdication  of 
the  king  Victor  Emanuel,  in  favor  of  his  absent  brother  Charles 
Felix,  and  the  appointment  of  Prmce  Albert  as  regent.  While  ef- 
forts were  made  to  organize  a  government,  an  Austrian  army  was 
assembled  in  Lombardy  to  put  down  the  Eevolution  :  the  new  king 
repudiated  the  acts  of  the  regent,  who  threw  himself  on  the  Aus- 
trians  for  protection  :  on  the  8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were  over- 
thrown in  battle ;  and  on  the  10th  the  combined  royal  and  Austrian 
troops  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  In  Piedmont,  as  in. 
Naples,  Austrian  interference,  ever  exerted  on  the  side  of  tyranny, 
suppressed  every  germ  of  constitutional  freedom. 

V.  The  Qreek  Kevolution.  1.  In  the  year  1481,  Greece,  tlio 
early  and  favored  seat  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  was  conquered 
by  die  Turks,  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  more  than  forty  years. 
The  Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters 
quiet  possession  of  the  country ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centuries  it  was  the  theatre  of  obstinate  wars  between  them 
and  the  Turks,  which  continued  till  1718,  when  the  Turks  were  con- 
firmed  in  their  conquest  by  treaty.  Although  the  Turks  and  Greeks 
never  became  one  nation,  and  the  relation  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered never  ceased,  yet  the  Turkish  rule  was  quietlj 
submitted  to  until  1821,  when,  according  to  previous  ar- 
rangements, on  the  7th  of  March  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  and 
then  a  major-general  in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from  Moldavia, 
the  independence  of  Greece,  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  country- 
men of  the  aid  of  Bussia  in  the  approaching  contest.  But  the 
Bussian  emperor  declined  intervention;  the  Porte  took  the  most 
rigorous  measures  against  the  Greeks,  and  called  upon  all  Mussulmen 
to  arm  against  the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  Islamism  :^  the  wildest 
fioiatioism  raged  in  Constantinople,  where  hundreds  of  the  resident 
Greeks  were  remorselessly  murdered ;  and  in  Moldavia  the  bloody 
struggle  was  terminated  with  the  annihilation  of  the  patriot  army, 
and  the  flight  of  Ypsilanti  to  Trieste,*  where  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment  seised  and  imprisoned  him. 


1.  Mamismy  ttam  the  Arabic  word  tatamd^  **  to  be  ft«e,  safe,  or  deroted  to  God,**  I«  the  te 
which  the  fonowen  of  Bfabomet  apply  to  Chelr  religion.   The  term  **  BfobammediBm*'  Is  as 
ol^fedlonable  as  the  term  "popery.'* 

9.  TWMte,  a  seaport  town  of  Anstrian  niyria,  Is  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Adrtatto,  florenty^itfee  miles  north-east  from  Venice.  Daring  the  middle  ages  TYieste  was  tho 
capital  or  a  sosall  republic.    (Map  No.  XVn.) 
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2.  In  southern  Greece  no  cruelties  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty ; 
and  sixteen  days  after  the  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  the  Bevolution 
of  the  Morea  began  at  Suda,  a  large  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  The  revolution 
rapidly  spread  over  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean :  the 
ancient  names  were  revived ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  Messenian 
senate,  assembled  at  Kalamatia,*  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  shaken 
off  the  Turkbh  yoke  to  save  the  Christian  faith,  and  restore  the 
ancient  character  of  the  country.  From  that  time  the  Greeks  found 
friends  wherever  free  principles  were  cherished ;  and  from  England 
and  the  United  States  large  contributions  of  clothing  and  provisions 
were  forwarded  to  relieve  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  rage  of  the  Turks  was  particularly  directed  against  the 
Greek  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  murdered,  among  them  the  aged 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople ;  and  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  while  the  Christian  ambassa- 
dors of  neutral  powers  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  Turkish  divan. 
These  excesses,  and  the  massacre  of  those  whom  the  Turks  took  in 
arms,  showed  to  the  Greeks  that  the  struggle  in  which  they  had  en- 
gaged was  one  of  life  and  death ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  Greeks  often  retaliated  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands. 

4.  During  the  summer  months  the  Turks  committed  great  depre- 
dations among  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Candia,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection, were  disarmed,  and  the  archbishops,  and  many  of  the  priests, 
executed :  in  Cyprus,  where  also  there  had  been  no  appearances  of 
insurrection,  the  Greeks  were  disarmed,  and  their  archbishop  and 
other  prelates  murdered.  The  most  barbarous  atrocities  were  also 
committed  at  Ehodes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
where  the  villages  were  burned,  and  the  country  desolated.  But 
when  in  August  the  Greeks  captured  the  strong  Turkish  fortresses 
of  Monembasia*  and  Navarino,'  and  in  October  that  of  Tripolitra,* 

1.  raUmatia  U  near  the  head  of  the  Measentan  GuU;  uow  called  the  Gulf  of  Kalmatia.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Calamm.    It  la  east  of  the  Pamiaoa  river--now  the  Pamltza.    (Map  No.  I.) 

SL  The  fortress  of  Monembasia  la  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia,  forty-three  miles  south-east  fh)m  Spf^ia.    (Map  No.  I.) 

3.  JVaoariiM  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  near  the  ancient  Pylus.  It  stands  on  the 
sooth  side  of  a  fine  semi-circular  bay  of  the  same  name,  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  long  narrow 
itlHid  of  Sphagia-anciently  Spkacteria.    (Map  No.  T.) 

4.  TripotUzoy  a  town  of  modem  origin,  and,  under  the  Turks,  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  is 
about  flte  miles  north  of  7V^  ^  ^he  ancient  Arcadia.    Its  name  TripolUza^  "  the  three 
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they  took  a  terrible  reyenge  upon  their  enemies  ]  and  in  Tripolitia 
alone  eight  thousand  Turks  were  put  to  death. 

5.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  the  Greek  general  Ulysaes 
defeated,  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  a  large  Turkish  army  which 
had  advanced  from  Macedonia ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  peninsula 
of  Cassandra'  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  when  three  thousand  Greeks 
were  put  to  the  sword ;  women  and  children  were  carried  into  slave- 
ry, and  the  flourishing  peninsula  converted  into  a  desert  waste.  The 
Athenian  Acropolis  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  Salamis  for  safety ;  but  in  general,  throughout  all 
southern  Greece,  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  counti^  districts, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cities. 

6.  The  year  1822  opened  with  the  assembling  of  the  first  Greek 

congress  at  Epidaurus,*  the  proclaiming  of  a  proyisioiud 
constitution  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  the  iMiiing^ 
on  the  27th,  of  a  manifesto  which  announced  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
under  an  independent  federative  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Alexander  Mavrocordato.  But  the  Greeks,  long  kept  in  bondage, 
and  unaccustomed  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen,  were  unable  ai 
once  to  establish  a  wise  and  firm  government :  they  often  quarreled 
among  themselves ;  and  their  captain,  or  captains,  who  had  exercised 
an  independent  authority  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  could 
seldom  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  few  men  of  intelligence  and  liberal  views  among  them, 
and  the  few  foreign  officers  who  entered  their  service,  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform ;  and  all  that  enabled  them  to  continue  the  struggle 
was  the  wretchedly  undisciplined  state  of  the  Turkish  armies. 

7.  The  principal  military  events  of  1822  were  the  destruction  of 
Scio'  by  the  Turks,  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  the  successes 
of  the  Greek  fire-ships,  and  the  surrender  of  Napoli  di  Romania* 

dtiMf"  is  Bopposed  to  be  derived  fW>m  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  oonatracted  of  the 
lutns  of  the  three  cities  Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  PallanUum.    (Map  No.  I.) 

L  The  peainsiiU^  Ctuaandra  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Pelleue^  at  the  Matem  eotnuoe  of 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  Salonica.    (Maps  Nos.  1.  and  X.) 

S.  Epidauru*.    See  Monembasia. 

3.  Seio  (anciently  Chios)  is  a  celebrated  and  beautiful  island,  about  thirty-two  milea  in  length, 
near  the  Lydian  coast  of  A^  Minor.  In  antiquity,  and  in  modem  times  down  to  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  of  I8S3,  the  island,  although  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  rugged,  waa  cul- 
tivated with  tlie  greatest  care  and  assiduity,  it  was  called  the  "■  paradise  of  modem  Greece." 
Scio  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  tlie  native  country  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  poeta,— 

**  The  blind  old  man  of  Chio's  rocky  isle.^^ 

4.  ^"apoli  di  Romania  (the  ancient  Jfauplia^  the  port  of  Afgos)  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land 
al  the  head  of  the  Aigolic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Naupliu.    (Map  No.  I.) 
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to  the  (Greeks.  The  Oreek  population  of  the  flourishing  and  de- 
fmoeless  island  of  Soio  had  declined  every  inTitation  to  engage  m 
tile  Revolution,  until  a  Greek  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  in  Maroh 
1822,  when  the  peasants  arose  in  arms  against  their  Turkish  masters, 
iMacked  the  citadel,  and  pnt  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  To 
ptminh  the  Sciots,  on  the  1 1th  of  April  five  thousand  of  the  most  bar- 
Iwrous  of  the  Turkish  Asiatic  troops  were  landed  on  the  island, 
iHiieh  was  given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  massacre ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene  of  desolaticm. 
Acoording  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  twenty  thousand  individuals  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  a  still  greater  number,  mostly  women  and 
diildren,  sold  into  slavery.  Soon  after,  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages 
in  southern  Macedonia  esqperienced  the  hie  of  Scio ;  and  the  pacha 
«f  Salonioa^  boasted  that  he  had  destroyed,  in  one  day,  fifteen  hTsa- 
dked  women  and  children. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Turks  had  made  extensive  preparations  to 
oonquer  western  Greece — the  ancient  Epirus,  Acarn^ia,  and  .^Bft61ia, 
and  relieve  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  Morea ;  but  after  some  suc- 
cesses they  experienced  a  series  of  defeats  so  disastrous,  that,  during 
the  month  of  August  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished by  the  sword.  In  June,  soon  after  the  destruclaon  of  Scio, 
Ibrty-seven  Greeks  rowed  a  number  of  fire-ships  into  the  midst  of  the 
feet  of  the  enemy,  and  blew  up  the  vessel  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  men  on  board.  The  admiral  himself, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  On  the  10th 
of  November,  seventeen  daring  sailors  conducted  two  fire-ships  into 
the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  off  the  island  of  Tenedos,"  and  fastened 
one  of  them  to  the  admiraPs  ship,  and  the  other  to  ^at  of  the  second 
in  command.  The  former  narrowly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up  with 
«i^tee&  hundred  men  on  board.  Several  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
were  wreeked  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  others  were  captured ;  and  out 
of  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  that  had  sailed  for  the  relief  of  the 

L  9almkM,  (anotmtly  TiMsaalonIca,  at  th»  head  of  tbe  Thennalc  Oulf  In  Maoedonia,)  la  now 
a  eolabiated  oUy  and  Maport  of  European  Turkay,  at  tbe  nortb.ea8tern  extremis  of  tbe 
Gulf  of  SaloDlca.  The  town  wiui  knovn  to  Berodotuja,  Thucydldes,  aud  .Machines,  by  the 
name  of  Tktrmu,  but  CaiaandFa  changed  its  name  to  that  of  his  wife  TheaaalonlftL,  the 
daoghler  ot  PhUip,  and  alater  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  Tbenalonica  the  Apoelle  Paul  made 
many  oonverta,  to  whom  he  adreaaed  the  Epistle  to  the  Thesaalonians.    (Maps  Nos.  I.  and  X.) 

8.  Vnud09  la  a  smaU  bat  celebrated  labmd  of  Turkey,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  (Archipelago,) 
Ofleen  milee  south-weat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  about  five  miles  west  from 
lh»  Aalalie  eoait  Aoaordl^  to  VligU,  (iBnekl  H.)  ft  was  the  pUee  to  which  the  OvBolan  ieei 
BMda  the  Mgned  retreat  beft»re  the  sack  of  Troy.    {Map  No.  lU.) 
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Moroa,  only  eighteen  returned,  muoh  bjnred,  to  the  Dardaneileft 

Finallj,  to  erown  the  saeeeaees  of  the  year,  (m  Ae  12th  of  Deeenhor 
the  strong  Turkish  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Bomania  was  oarried  bj 
assault 

9.  During  Ihe  year  1823  the  war  was  oarried  on  with  results  gen- 

erally fiiTorable  to  the  Greeks.  In  Thessaly  and  Epfsna 
there  was  a  suspension  of  arms :  on  the  22d  of  Marek 
the  Greek  fleet  gained  a  victory  oyer  an  Egyptian  flotilla :  darii]^ 
expeditions  were  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor :  a  Turkish  arssy 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  attempted  to  invade  the  Morea  by 
way  of  Ihe  Corinthian  Isthmus,  was  repulsed  by  the  brave  Suliot 
leader  Marco  Botzaris,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  tk« 
Turks  failed  in  repeated  attacks  on  Missolonghi.'  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  the  illustrious  poet,  Lord  Byron,  arrived  in  Greece,  aad 
took  an  active  part  in  aid  of  Greek  independence ;  but  he  died  *t 
Miasolonghi  on  the  19th  of  April  following. 

10.  The  Turks  commenced  the  campaign  of  1824,  while  diaMosioas 

prevailed  among  the  Greek  captains,  by  seizing  Negror 
pent,  subduing  Oandia,  and  reducing  the  small  but 
stron^y-fbrtified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara,  in  which  latter  place  the 
heroic  Greeks  blew  up  their  last  fort,  after  two  thousand  of  the  enemy 
had  entered  it,  and  thus  perished  with  their  conquerors.  The  Turk- 
ish fleet  next  made  an  attempt  on  Samos,  but  was  driven  away  ift 
terror  by  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Greek  fire-ships.  A  laige 
Egyptian  fleet,  sent  to  attack  the  Morea,  was  frustrated  in  all  its  de- 
signs, and  the  campaign  termmated  gloriously  to  the  Greeks. 

1 1.  The  campaign  of  1825  was  opened  by  the  landing,  in  the  Horsft, 

of  an  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  whom  the  sultan  had  induced  to  engage 
in  the  war.  Navarino  soon  fell  into  his  power ;  nor  was  his  oourae 
arrested  till  he  had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Argoe.  In  the 
meantime  Missolonghi  was  closely  besieged  by  a  combined  land  a&d 
naval  Turkish  force,  which,  on  the  2d  of  August,  after  a  contest  of 
several  days,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  nine  thou- 
sand men.  But  Missolonghi  was  again  besieged,  for  the  fourth  time, 
the  siege  being  conducted  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  alone,  who  had  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  trained  mostly  by  French  officers.  Af- 
ter repelling  numerous  assaults,  and  enduring  the  extremities  of 

].  MumaUrngki  to  on  tht  «OMl  oT  iBtolk,  atevt  t«i  juIIm  w«t  of  the  iMiwi 
(Jtfop  No.  I.) 
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frmitie,  MnsoloBghi  at  length  fM,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1826,  when 
eighteen  hundred  of  the  garriBon  cnt  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  and  reached  Salona'  and  Athens  in  safety. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  mountains ;  large  nnmhers 
were  eapttired  in  dieir  flight ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  city, 
about  one  thousand  in  number,  mostly  old  men,  women  and  children, 
blew  themseWes  up  in  the  mines  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Five  thousand  women  and  children  were  made  slaves,  and 
mwn  than  tiuree  thousand  ears  were  sent  as  a  precious  trophy  to 
Constantinople. 

tS.  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  now  in  possession  of"  a  large  part  of 
southern  Greece,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  or 
u3^gean  Sea ;  and  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  military  and  slave- 
holding  State  seemed  to  be  laid  in  Europe.  This  danger,  connected 
wHh  the  noble  defence  and  sufferings  of  Missolonghi,  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  European  governments  and  people :  numerous  philanthropic 
soeieties  were  formed  to  aid  the  suffering  Oreeks ;  and, 
finally,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  between  England,  Russia,  and  France,  for  the  pacification 
of  Greece— stipulating  that  the  Greeks  should  govern  themselves,  but 
that  ihey  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte. 

13.  To  enforce  this  treaty,  in  the  summer  of  1827  a  combined  Eng^ 
liah,  French,  and  Russian  squadron,  sailed  to  the  Grecian  Archipel- 
ago ;  but  the  Turkish  sultan  haughtily  rejected  the  intervention  of 
the  three  powers,  and  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  continued  their 
devastations  in  the  Morea.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  allied  squad- 
ron entered  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turkish-Egyptian  fleet 
lay  at  anchor ;  and  a  sanguinary  battle  followed,  in  which  the  allies 
nearly  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  Porte,  enraged  by  the 
result,  detained  the  French  ships  at  Constantinople,  stopped  all  com- 
munication with  the  allied  powers,  and  prepared  for  war. 

14.  In  the  following  year  the  French  cabinet,  in  connection  with 
England,  sent  an  army  to  the  Morea :  Russia  declared  war  for  vio- 
lations of  treaties,  and  depredations  upon  her  commerce ; 

and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Count  Wittgenstein, 

erotted  the  Pruth,*  and  by  the  second  of  July  had  taken  seven  for- 

L  Sahiui  is  the  nxm  as  Ihs  anoleat  Amphiaaa,  in  Locris.  See  Ampkissoy  p.  9(1.  {Map  No  I.) 
8.  Hie  rlTer  Pmlk,  Ibmiizig  the  bonadary  between  the  Russian  prorinoe  of  BessanUn  aaA 

fheTorkSsh  proTlmeor  MoMaTla,  eolen  the  Dannhe  about  sixty  miles  fh>m  Its  month.  (JViys 

lloB.Z.aiidXVIL) 
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troa^es  from  ih^  Tuifca.  In  Augnst  « 4ifiweii4io&  ▼«•  «>iMdiid«4 
with  Ibrahim  Paeha,  who  :^ced  to  eTacuAto  the  Moreit  with  hifl 
troq)S,  and  set  his  Greek  prisoners  at  liberty.  In  the  meaatinM  the 
Greeks  continued  the  war,  drove  the  Turks  from  the  conntrj  north 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  fitted  ««Jt 
a  great  number  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  oommeroe  of  the 
Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  these  mottmrea  the 
sultan  banished  from  Constantinople  all  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
not  born  in  the  city,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five  thoaaand 
persons. 

15.  In  the  month  of  January,  1829,  the  sultan  received  a  protaool 
from  the  three  allied  powers,  deokring  that  they  took 

the  Morea  and  the  Cyc'  lades*  under  their  protection,  and 
that  the  entry  of  any  military  force  into  Greeoe  would  be  reigarded  as 
an  attaok  upon  themselves.  The  danger  of  open  war  with  FraoMS 
and  England,  together  with  the  successes  and  alarming  advance  .of 
the  Russians,  now  commanded  by  Marshal  Diebitsoh,  who,  by  tho 
dose  of  July,  had  crossed  the  Balkan"  mountains  and  reached  iha 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  took  Adrianople,  within  oaa 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  induced  the  saLtan 
to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  On  the  14th  of  September  the 
peace  of  Adrianople  was  signed  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the 
sultan  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece,  granted  to  Buaeja 
considerable  commercial  advantages,  and  guaranteed  to  pay  the  e)c* 
penses  of  the  Russian  war. 

16.  The  provisional  government  of  Greeoe,  which  had  been  or- 
ganized during  the  Revolution,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jeal- 
ousies ;  for  some  time  the  country  remained  in  an  unsettled  conditioni 
and  the  president,  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  assassinated  in  October 

'  1831.  The  allied  powers,  having  previously  determined  to  erect 
Greece  into  a  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saze-Coburg,  (since  king  of  Belgium,)  who  declined  it  on  acoowit 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their  disntia- 
fiustion  with  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  allied  powers.     Finally, 

1.  TtM  eye'  UuUs  is  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  large  claat«r  of  lalaads  la  lim 
JBgean  Sea  lying  east  of  southern  Greece.    (Map  No.  in.) 

8.  Tha  BaUum  moantalna  are  tbe  same  as  tthe  aoeteot  ffmmua^  irliteh  formeA  Ike  acnHwnit 
boundary  of  Thrace,  separating  It  flnom  Ms&sla.  (See  Map  No.  IX.)  The  Balkan  range  e^tepda 
from  tike  Black  flea  westward  a  distance  of  about  two  hoadred  and  Sfty  miles,  dirkUn^  Ibe 
ftifeish  pmrlnces  of  Botgarla  and  Roumella,  and  the  waten  that  flow  Into  the  Dannbe  on 
tlie  north  from  Uiose  that  flow  Into  the  Maritn  on  Ibe  south.    (Map  No.  X.) 
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Ili9  erown  was  conferred  on  Oth^,  a  Bayariaa  prince,  who  arrived  at 
Nanplia  in  1833. 

YI.  The  Filench  Revolution  of  1830.  1.  On  the  death  of  Loais 
XVIII.,  in  1824,  the  crown  of  France  fell  to  his  brother  Charles  X„ 
who  conunenced  his  reign  by  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  of  con- 
finning  the  constituticmal  charter  that  had  been  granted  the  French 
people  at  the  time  of  the  first  restoration.  But  the  new  king,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Kevolutlon,  and  governed  bj 
the  counsels  of  bigoted  priests,  labored  to  build  up  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, with  a  privileged  nobility  and  clergy  for  its  support ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people,  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitutional  privileges,  talked  of  open  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court.  A  ministry,  which  the 
popular  party  had  forced  upon  the  king,  was  suddenly  dismissed,  and 
in  August,  1829,  an  ultra-royalist  ministry  was  appointed,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Prince  Polignac,  one  of  the  old  royalists,  and  an  early 
adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  At  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  in  March  1830,  the  speech 
from  the  throne  plainly  announced  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
overcome,  by  force,  any  obstacles  that  might  be  interposed  in  the 
way  of  his  government,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the 
concessions  made  by  the  charter.  As  soon  as  this  speech  was  made 
public  the  funds  fell ;  the  ministers  had  a  decided  majority  opposed  to 
them  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  spirited  reply  was  returned, 
declaring  that  "  a  concurrence  did  not  exist  between  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  that  the  administration 
was  actuated  by  a  distrust  of  the  nation;  and  that  the  nation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  agitated  with  apprehensions  which  threatened  its 
prosperity  and  repose."  The  kuag  then  prorogued  the  chambers, 
and  on  the  17th  of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dissolved, 
and  ordered  new  elections, — ^measures  that  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
citement throughout  France. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  ministers,  hoping  io  facilitate 
their  projects,  and  overcome  their  unpopularity  by  gratifying  the 
taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory,  declared  war  against 
Algiers,  the  Dey  having  refused  to  pay  long-standing  claims  of  French 
citizens,  and  having  insulted  the  honor  of  France  by  striking  the 
French  consul  when  the  latter  was  paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony. 
A  fleet  of  ninety-seven  vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
soldiers,  embarked  at  Toulon  on  the  1 0th  of  May, — on  the  1 4th  of 
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June  effected  a  landing  on  the  African  ooast^ — and  on  the  5tb  of 
July  compelled  Algiers  to  capitulate,  after  a  feeble  resiBtance.  The 
Bej  was  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Italy ;  and  his  vast  treasures 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

4.  The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Africa  occasioned  great  ex- 
ultation in  France,  but  did  nothing  towards  allaying  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  against  a  detested  ministry.  The  elections,  ordered 
to  be  held  in  June  and  the  early  part  of  July,  resulted  in  a  large  in- 
crease of  opposition  members ;  and  the  ministerial  party  was  left  in 
a  miserable  minority.  The  infatuated  ministry,  however,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  madly  resolved  to  set  the  voice  of  the  nation  at  defiance, 
and  even  to  subvert  the  constitutional  privileges  granted  by  the 
charter.  They  therefore  induced  the  king  to  publish,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  of  July,  three  royal  ordinances, — the  first  dissolving 
the  newly-elected  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  second  changing  the 
law  of  elections,  sweeping  off  three-fourths  of  the  former  constituency, 
and  nearly  extinguishing  the  representative  system — ^and  the  third, 
suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  the  ministerial  report,  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  with  these  ordinances,  the  ministers  argue,  in 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  that  ^'  At  all  epochs,  the  periodical  press 
has  only  been,  and  from  its  nature  must  ever  be,  an  instrument  of 
disorder  and  sedition'^  I 

5.  In  defiance  of  these  ordinances  the  conductors  of  the  liberal 
journals  determined  to  publish  their  papers ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  26th,  they  published  an  address  to  their  country- 
men, declaring  that  "  the  government  had  stripped  itself  of  the  charac- 
ter of  law,  and  was  no  longer  entitled  to  their  obedience," — ^language 
that  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  of  treason 
if  the  contest  had  terminated  differently.  It  was  late  in  the  day  be- 
fore intelligence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  government  was  gen- 
erally circulated  through  Paris :  then  crowds  began  to  assemble  in 
the  streets :  cries  of  "  down  with  the  ministry,"  and  "  the  charter 
forever,"  were  heard  :  the  fearless  harangued  the  people  ;  and  during 
the  night  the  lamps  in  several  of  the  streets  were  demolished,  and 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  of  Polignac  broken.  So  little  had  the 
king  anticipated  any  popular  outbreak,  that  he  passed  the  day  of  the 
26th  in  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  and  it  appears  that  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  had  not  even  dreamed  of  a  Revolution  as  the  conse- 
quence of  their  obnoxious  measures. 

6.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  several  of  the  journalists  printed 
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and  diBtribated  their  papers ;  bat  their  doors  were  soon  elosed,  and 
their  presses  broken  by  the  police.  This  morning  the  king  appointed 
Marshal  Marmont  commanderinchief  of  the  forces  in  Paris ;  but  it 
was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  orders  were  given  to  put  the 
troops  under  arms,  when  they  were  marched  to  different  stations, 
to  aid  the  police,  and  overawe  the  people.  The  latter  then  be- 
gan to  arm :  some  skirmishbg  occurred  with  the  troops :  during  the 
night  the  lamps  throughout  the  city  were  demolished ;  and,  under 
the  cover  of  darkness,  many  of  the  streets  were  barricaded  with 
paving-stones  torn  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Mai- 
mont  had  informed  the  king  that  tranquillity  was  restored;  and 
therefore  no  additional  troops  were  sent  for ;  nor  were  the  great 
depots  of  arms  and  ammunition  guarded. 

7.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  armed  multitudes 
appeared  in  the  steets ;  and  numbers  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
the  kiiig  had  previously  disbanded,  appeared  m  their  uniform  among 
the  throng,  and  with  them  the  famous  tricolored  flag,  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  To  the  surprise  of  Marmont,  the  king, 
and  the  ministry,  the  riot,  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  they  had 
thought  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable  aspect  of  a  Bevolu- 
tion.  By  nine  o^clock  the  flag  of  the  people  waved  on  the  pinnacles 
of  Notre  Pame,  and  at  eleven  it  surmounted  the  central  tower 
of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  which  was  afterwards,  however,  retaken  by 
the  royal  troops.  Marmont  showed  great  indecision  in  his  move- 
ments :  his  columns  were  everywhere  assailed  with  musketry  from 
the  barricades,  from  the  windows  of  houses,  from  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
Paris;  and  paving-stones  and  other  missiles  were  showered  upon 
them  from  the  house-tops.  The  royal  guards  were  disheartened: 
the  troops  of  the  line  showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  upon  the  citi> 
sens ;  and  the  28th  closed  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  royal  foreea 
from  every  position  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  establish  them- 
selves during  the  day. 

&  The  contest  was  renewed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
wlien  several  distinguished  military  characters  appeared  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  and  among  them  Qeneral  Lafliyette,  who  took  command 
of  the  National  Ouard ;  but  while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  several 
regiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents,  who,  thus  strength- 
ened and  encouraged,  rushed  upon  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries, 
aad  speedily  overcame  the  troops  stationed  there.     So  suddden  was 
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tfie  assault  tliat  Marmont  himself  with  diAoaltj  escaped,  leaving  lie- 
hind  him  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  funds. 
About  half  past  three  P.  M.  the  last  of  the  military  posts  in  Paris 
earrendered ;  the  royal  troops  who  escaped  having  in  the  meantime 
retreated  to  St.  Cloud,  where  were  the  king  and  mini^ry,  now  in  con- 
sternation for  their  own  safety.  The  Revolution  was  speedily  com- 
pleted by  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government :  on  the  3l8t 
Louis  Phillippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,*  the  most  popular  of  tJie  royal 
ikmily,  accepted  the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  : 
when  the  Chambers  met  he  was  elected  to  the  ^rone ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  took  the  oath  to  support  the  constitutional  charter. 

9.  The  results  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France,  and  l^e 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  tihe  Bourbons,  in  defiance  of  tiie 
guarantees  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  spread  alarm  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  continental  {lurope ;  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  went  00 
fiur  as  not  only  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  titie  of  the  ofti> 
len  king  of  France,  but,  as  is  believed,  was  preparing  to  support  the 
oUims  of  lihe  esdled  Charles  X.,  when  the  popular  triumph  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  by  converting  a 
former  ally  into  an  enemy,  raised  up  obstacles  that  arrested  bis 
measures.  Charles  X.,  after  having  abdicated  the  throne,  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested  from  France ;  but  his  ministers,  attempt- 
ing  to  escape,  were  arrested,  and  afterwards  brought  to  trial,  when 
three  of  them,  including  Polignac,  were  declared  guilty  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  At  the  end  of  six  years  ihey 
were  released  from  confinement, — ^indignation  towards  them  having 
given  place  to  pity. 

VII.  Belgittm.  1.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  produced  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout  Europe,  and  aroused  an  imnirreotion- 
sry  spirit  wherever  the  people  complained  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
while  the  continental  rovereigns,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  for  liie 
mfyitj  of  their  thrones,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  political  move- 
ment that  originated  with  the  people,  and  prepared  to  suppress,  by 
military  force,  the  incipient  efforts  of  rebellion.  The  Belgians,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  unite  with  Hie  Hoi- 
landers  in  forming  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  having  long  been 
goaded  by  unjust  laws,  and  treated  rather  as  vassals,  than  as  subjects, 

a.  Louis  Philllppe,  Dake  of  VrIoIb  at  hto  birth,  Daka  of  ChartrM  on  the  death  of  his  gnad- 
Mktt'fii  ITBS,  and  Daico  of  OriflUit  on  the  death  of  hit  flither  in  IIM,  waa  the  son  of  Lotda 
PldlUppe  loaqph,  Duke  of  OriaaB%   btlir  kaoirn  iiiid0r  hto  MefqIailoiMfjr  tite  of  Phttp 
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of  m  Dat^  king,  judging  the  period  favorable  for  dissolving  theit 
VBion  ^th  a  people  foreign  to  them  in  langaage,  manners,  and  in- 
terests, arose  in  insarrection  at  Brussels,  in  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  four  days'  duration,  drove  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties and  garrison  from  the  city. 

2.  In  vain  were  efforts  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  reconcile 
the  oonfiicting  demands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians;  and  again 
uniie  the  two  people  under  one  government.  The  proposals  of  the 
prinoe  were  disavowed  by  his  father  the  king  of  Holland,  and  equally 
rejected  by  the  Belgians ;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  the  latter  made  a 
fonaal  declaration  of  their  independence.  Soon  after,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers, — ^France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Bussia, 
aad  Austria,  assembled  at  London,  agreed  to  a  protocol  in  favor  of 
an  an&istioe,  and  directed  that  hostilities  should  cease  between 
tbe  Patch  and  Belgians.  The  Belgians,  having  decided  upon  a 
oonsihutional  monarchy,  first  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  second  son  of  Louis  Phillippe;  but  the  latter  de- 
cUned  the  proffered  honor  on  behalf  of  his  son ;  after  which  the 
Be%ian  congress  elected  Leopold,  prince  of  SaxeCoburgGotha,* 
ler  their  king.  As  the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  five  great  powers,  a  French 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Bel- 
gitBR  in  November  1832,  and,  after  encountering  an  obstinate  defence, 
oompelled  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  24th  of  December. 
Since  her  separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  has  increased  rapidly  in 
every  industrial  pursuit  and  social  improvement 

YIII.  Polish  Revolution.  1.  By  the  decrees  of  the  congress  of 
Vkmia,  most  of  that  part  of  Poland  which  Napoleon  had  erected 
iato  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  conferred  upon  his  ally  the 
kiiig  of  Saxony,  (see  p.  487,)  was  reestablished  as  an  independent 
kiBgdom,  to  be  united  to  the  crown  of  Russia,  but  with  a  separate 
oensCitaticA  and  administration ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1815,  the 
Rusuan  emperor  Alexander  was  proclaimed  king  of  Poland.  The 
m^d  character  of  Alexander  had  inspired  the  Poles  with  hopes  that 
he  wottld  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  but  his 

1.  iSta^CWttv-OMte  to  a  dodkj  of  Mntnl  GMnuuqr,  conalsiiB^  of  the  two  prindiMdlllw, 
8a3D»Cobari|,  and  Goths  ^—ttia  former  on  the  aooth  side  of  the  TharingUui  forest,  tad  the  letter 
OB  the  north  side.  Aree  of  the  whole,  seven  hundred  end  ninety-seven  square  miles :  popnla^ 
tlon  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand :  chief  towns,  Goburs,  and  Gotha.  The  goTemment  is 
a  coiMllttttloBal  monarehy.  The  house  of  Saz»<)oburs  bsa  Intermarried  with  the  principal 
(flunilles  of  Europe.    (Jlfo|i  No.  XVn.) 
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fine  professions  soon  began  to  prove  deladve :  ere  long  none  bvt 
Russians  held  the  chief  places  of  gOYemment:  the  artide  of  iJie 
constitution  establishing  liberty  of  the  press  was  nullified :  publi^tj 
of  debifte  in  the  Polish  diet  was  abolished;  and  numeroos  state 
prosecutions  imbittered  the  feelings  of  the  Poles  against  their 
tyrants. 

2.  On  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Bussia,  in  De- 
cember 1825,  although  the  lieutenancy  of  Poland  was  introstod  to  a 
Pole,  yet  the  real  power  was  invested  in  the  king^s  brother,  the 
Archduke  Constantino,  who  held  the  appointment  of  commander-iii- 
chicf  of  the  army.  Constantine  proved  to  be  the  worst  of  tyranta — 
a  second  Scjanus — delighting  in  every  species  of  judicial  iniqiiifgf 
and  ministerial  cruelty.  The  barbarities  of  Constantine,  sanctioned 
by  Nicholas,  revived  the  old  spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationaliiy; 
and  the  successful  examples  of  France  and  Belgium  roused  tbe.Pole0 
again  to  action.  Secret  societies,  orgsmized  for  the  express  pnrpoflo 
of  securing  the  liberty  of  Poland,  and  uniting  again  under  one  gor- 
emment  those  portions  that  had  been  torn  asunder  and  desptHled  by 
the  rapacity  of  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  existed  not  only  in  Po» 
land  proper  and  Lithuania,  but  also  in  Yolhynia'  and  Podolia,  and 
even  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Ukraine,  which,  it  might  be  sap- 
posed,  had  long  since  lost  all  recollections  of  Polish  glory. 

3.  The  fear  of  detection  and  arrest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  one  of  these  societies,  led  to  the  first  outbreak  at  Warsaw,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.  The  students  of  a  military 
school  at  Warsaw,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  first  attempted 
to  seize  Constantino  at  his  quarters,  two  miles  from  theeitj;  but 
during  the  struggle  with  his  attendants,  of  whom  the  Ruasian  general 
Gendre,  a  man  mfamous  for  his  crimes,  was  killed,  the  duke  eaeaped 
to  his  guards,  who,  being  attacked  in  a  position  from  which  retreat 
was  difficult,  lost  three  hundred  of  their  number,  when  the  stodentB 
returned  to  the  city,  liberated  every  State  prisoneri  and  were  joined 
by  the  school  of  the  engineers,  and  the  students  of  the  univeirsitj.  A 
party  entered  the  only  two  theatres  open,  calling  out^  "  Womeo, 
home — men,  to  arms  P'  The  arsenal  was  next  forced,  and  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  first  movement,  forty  thousand  men  were 
in  arms.  Constantine  fell  back  to  the  frontier.  Chlopkdd  was  first 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  commanderint^ef  of  the 

1.  Volhynia  Is  a  proTlncc  of  European  Prassia,  fbrmerljr  comprised  In  Uie  Uiigdom  oT  PoUii4| 
lying  aoath  of  Grodno  and  Minsk.    iM^  No.  XVIf^ 
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•my  of  Pohmd,  and  afterwards  was  made  dictator ;  bat  he  soon  re- 
signedy  and  Adam  Ozartoriski  was  appointed  pre^deni 

4.  After  two  months'  delay  in  fruitless  attempts  to  negotiate  with 
the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  refused  all  terms  but  absolnte  submission, 

<  the  inevitable  conflict  began — ^Russia  having  already  assembled  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  Diebitsch,  the  hero  of  the  Turkish  war,  while  the  Poles  had 
(mly  fifty  thousand  men  equipped  for  the  fight.  On  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1831,  the  Russians  crossed  the  Polish  frontier:  on  the  18th 
their  advanced  posts  were  within  ten  miles  of  Warsaw ;  and  on  the 
20th  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  which  resulted  in  the  Poles 
retiring  in  good  order  from  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  25th  forty 
thousand  Poles,  under  Prince  Radzvil,  withstood  the  shock  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
day  ten  thousand  of  the  Russians  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  several 
thoflsand  prisoners  were  taken. 

5.  Skryznecki,  being  now  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  forces,  concerted  several  night  attacks  for  the  evening  of  the 
Slst^  which  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of  twenty  thousand  Russians, 
and  the  capture  of  a  vast  quantity  of  muskets,  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tioD.  These  successes  were  so  rapidly  followed  up,  that  before  the 
end  of  April  the  Russians  were  driven  either  across  the  Bug^  into 
their  own  territories,  or  northward  into  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
oooduct  of  Prussia,  in  affording  the  Russians  a  secure  retreat  oi^ 
neutral  territoty,  and  ftumishing  them  with  abundant  supplies,  while 
in  all  similar  cases  the  Poles  were  detained  as  prisoners,  destroyed 
all  advantages  of  Polish  valor.  Austria,  likewise,  permitted  the 
Russians  to  pass  over  neutral  ground  to  outflank  the  Poles,  but  de- 
tained the  latter  as  prisoners  if  they  once  set  foot  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory. Thus  Russia  and  Austria  interpreted  and  enforced  the  princi- 
ples of  the  ''  Holy  Alliance.'' 

6.  While  the  Poles  were  stationed  at  Minsk,'  Skryznecki,  uniting 
all  his  forces  in  that  vicinity,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  sud- 
denly crossed  the  Bug  and  forced  his  way  to  Ostrolenka,'  a  distance 

h.  Xbe Bug^mlaigi  tribntaiy  of  ttie  Vistula,  fomis  a  gmi  pairt  of  the  eastern  boandar;  of 
the  pratenl  Poland.  Another  rlrer  of  the  same  name,  nmning  sooth-east  through  PodoUa  and 
■kenon,  lUb  into  Uie  estnarj  of  the  Dnieper,  east  of  Odessa.    (Map  No.  XVn.) 

t.  Aimtk  ta  a  smaU  town  of  Poland,  aboat  twehty4lve  miles  sonlb-east  of  Waisaw.  A  laige 
dly  of  tbe  same  name  is  the  ci4>ltal  of  the  Russian  province  of  MlnslE,  formerly  erabiaeed  in 
Mnd.    (jrafNo.XVIL) 

X  0#<rtlswto  is  a  ■nail  tovBllxljr-cigfatmUes  north-east  ftonWaiMnr.   (jlf(q»  Ko.  XVIL) 
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of  eighty  miles,  where,  on  the  26th  of  Msy,  he  engaiged  m  hettle 
with  sixty  thousand  Russians.  The  oombat  was  terrifio — no  quarter 
was  asked,  and  none  was  given.  The  Poles,  led  by  the  heroic  Gen- 
eral Bern,  lost  one-fourth  of  their  number.  The  loss  of  the  Enssians 
was  less  in  proportion,  but  they  had  three  generals  killed  on  the  field. 
In  the  following  month,  both  the  Russian  oommander-in-ohief,  Mar- 
shal Diebitsch,  and  the  Arohduke  Oonstanttne,  died  suddenly.  Abotit 
the  same  time  a  conspiracy  for  setting  at  liberty  all  the  Russian 
prisoners,  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  was  detected  at  Warsaw. 

7.  Dissensions  among  the  Polish  obiefs,  and  the  want  of  an  ener- 
getic goyemment,  soon  produced  their  natural  consequences  of  di- 
vided counsels,  and  disunited  e£forts  in  the  field ;  and  by  the  6th  of 
September,  durmg  the  strife  of  factions  at  Warsaw,  a  Russian  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  supported  by  three  hundred  pieces  ejf 
cannon,  had  assembled  for  the  storming  of  the  eity.  Althongfa  de« 
fended  with  heroism,  after  two  days'  fighting,  in  which  the  Rnoflimo 
had  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  the  Poles  aboat  half  that  number, 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Paskewitch — the  mahl 
body  of  the  Polish  army,  and  the  most  distinguished  citisens,  retiring 
from  the  city,  and  afterwards  dispersing,  when  no  farther  hopes  r^ 
mained  of  serving  their  ill-fated  country.  Large  niunbers  crossed 
the  frontiers  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  other  lands :  most  of 
the  Polish  generals,  who  surrendered  under  an  amnesty,  were  sent  to 
distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire ;  and  the  soldiers,  and  Poliah 
nobility,  were  consigned  by  thousands  to  the  dungeons  and  mines  of 
Siberia.  The  subjugation  of  Poland  im  complete :  her  naftionalii^ 
seems  extinguished  forever. 

IIL  ENGLISH  REFORMS.    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.     REVa 
LUTIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  STATES,  PRUSSIA,  AND  AUS- 
TRIA.   REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY.    HUNGARIAN 
WAR.    USURPATION  OF  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

I.  En&lish  Bbforms.  1.  From  the  death  of  George  the  Third, 
in  1820,  to  the  death  of  Goorge  the  Fourth,  in  June  1830,  Bngland 
was  agitated  by  a  continued  struggle  between  the  two  great  partiss 
which  divided  the  nation — ^the  whigs  and  the  tories.  Civil  disabili- 
ties of  all  kinds  were  loudly  objected  to,  and  political  abuses  denouDe- 
ed  with  a  plainness  and  force  never  before  known  in  England.  In 
1828  the  reform  party  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  test  aot,  whioh, 
though  nearly  obsolete  in  point  of  &ct,  still  imposed  nominal  disabili- 
ties on  Protestant  disseiiters;  and  in  1829  the  barnera  which  had 
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SO  long  exclnded  Boman  Catholics  from  the  Idgislature  were  remoTed. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  TV.,  m  1830,  a  tory  ministry, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  in  power ;  hut  the  decided 
sentiment  of  the  nation  in  favor  of  reform  in  all  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, occasioned  its  resignation  in  November  of  the  same  year.  A 
whig  ministry,  pledged  for  reform,  with  Earl  Grey  at  its  head,  then 
came  into  power ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  of  the  following  year 
Lord  John  Kussell  brought  forward  in  parliatnent  the  ministerial 
plan  for  reforming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  if  adopted,  would  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  half 
a  million  additional  voters,  disfranchise  fifty-six  of  the  so-called  rot- 
ten or  decayed  boroughs,  and  more  nearly  equalize  representation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  After  a  long  but  animated  debate  the  bill 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  but  was  lost  on  the  third  reading,  the  Vote  being  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  for  the  bill,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
againfit  it. 

2.  By  advice  of  the  ministers,  the  king  hastily  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, and  ordered  new  elections  for  the  purpose  of  better  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  the  people.  The  elections  took  place  amid  great 
excitement,  and  the  advocates  of  reform  were  returned  by  nearly  all 
the  large  constituencies.  The  new  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1831.  The  reform  bill,  being  again  introduced,  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  lords,  whose  numbers  remained  unchanged,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  forty-one.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  by  the  lords  led  to 
strong  manifestations  of  popular  resentment  against  the  nobility: 
serious  riots  occurred  at  Nottingham  and  Derby;*  and  at  Bristol* 
many  public  buildings,  and  an  immense  amount  of  private  property, 
were  destroyed ;  ninety  persons  were  killed  or  wounded ;  five  of  the 
rioters  were  afterwards  executed,  and  many  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  December  Lord  John  Kussell  a  third  time  in- 
troduced a  reform  bill,  similar  to  the  former  two ;  and  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1832,  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 


1.  ^>»ri^i8•lal«fct•«toottllMBflrwM^on«b«MlNd|mdteol»U6illorU^^ 

8.  BriatH  is  a  luge  and  ImporUmt  city  and  awiport  of  Englaiid,  at  the  <}oiiflueDoe  of  tbe 

Avon  SDd  the  Ttomt,  eigfht  miles  (Vom  the  entnttioe  of  the  formei'  into  Bristol  Chauttel,  and 

«MfeiiainA«Mt«|ght  milBBWWlfrofliLoMlot,   Tke  et^  ftxteada  over  aljc  »r  aeren  diatteel 

hffla  and  their  intemiediate  Talleya,  amidst  a  pictureaque  and  fertile  dletrlcL    {Map  No.  XYI.) 
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of  forty.  The  mmisfcry  now  adyised  tlie  king  to  create  a  sufficient 
uumber  of  peers  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  and  on  hb  refd^ 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. Political  unions  were  now  formed  throughout  the  country ; 
the  people  determined  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes,  and  demanded 
that  the  ministers  should  be  reinstated.  There  were  no  riots,  but 
the  people  had  risen  in  their  collective  strength,  determined  to  assert 
their  just  rights.  The  king  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated  in  office,  with  the 
assurance  that,  if  necessary,  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  should 
be  created  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill.  When  the  lords  were 
apprized  of  this  fact  they  withdrew  their  opposition ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  many  of  them,  and  all  the  bishops,  left  their  seats  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  having  been  rapidly  hurried 
through  both  houses,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 

4.  The  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  was,  to  England,  a  political 
revolution — ^none  the  less  important  because  it  was  bloodless^  and 
carried  on  under  the  protection  of  law.  Thereby  the  electoral 
franchise,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  varied  and  limited  class  in 
the  interest  of  the  aristocracy,  was  extended,  not  to  the  whole  citi- 
sens,  as  in  America,  but  to  a  large  body  comprising  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  who  were  thus,  in  effect,  vested  with  supreme 
power  in  the  British  empire.  An  entire  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  was  the  consequence.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
had  elevated  to  power  the  middle  classes  of  the  French  people  also  ; 
and  the  ceaseless  rivalry  of  four  centuries  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was,  for  the  time,  forgotten  :  the  political  interests  of  the  two 
groat  powers  of  Western  Europe  were  united ;  and  the  Russian  auto- 
crat, in  full  march  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  citizen-king,  and 
put  down  republicanbm  in  France,  was  arrested  on  the  Vistula,  where 
his  arms  found  ample  employment  in  crushing  the  last  renmants  of 
Polish  nationality.  As  to  England  herself,  none  of  the  many  evils 
arising  from  deuiocratio  ascendency  in  the  government,  so  often  pre- 
dicted by  the  aristocratic  party,  have  yet  followed  in  the  train  of  re- 
form ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  peace,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  have  increased  thereby. 

5.  The  reign  of  William  TV.  was  terminated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1887,  when  the  Princess  Yietoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  grand-daughter  of  George  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  yean.     One  effect  of  the  descent  of  the  orowa  to  m 
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female  was  the  separation  from  it  of  Hanover,  after  a  union  of  more 
than  a  century.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1840,  her  majesty  was 
married  to  Albert,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  duchy  of 
central  Germany. 

IL  French  Bevolution  OF  1848.  I.  The  most  important  events 
that  distinguished  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe  were  the  abolition 
of  the  hereditary  fights  of  the  French  peerage  in  October  1831  ; 
ihe  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  its  surrender  by  the  Dutch,  after  a  long 
and  vigorous  resistance,  in  1832;  an  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to  excite  an  insurrec^ 
tion  at  Strasbourg,  in  October  1836,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government ;  the  second  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  excite  a 
revolution  in  France,  by  landing  at  Boulogne  in  August  1840,  and 
his  subsequent  condenmation  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  and,  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  restoration 
of  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  France. 

2.  Louis  Phillippe  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  throne  of  France 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who, 
thinking  France  still  unfitted  for  a  republic,  preferred  for  her  "  a 
throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions."  Placed  in  this 
anomalous  position,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  concili- 
ate both  monarchists  and  republicans,  had  a  difficult  game  to  play ; 
and  while  he  was  laboring  to  consolidate  his  power,  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party,  that  he  dare  not  openly  denounce,  was  zealously  striving 
to  undermine  it.  Yet  for  a  time,  with  an  immense  revenue,  and  un- 
bounded patronage,  and  the  numerous  means  of  political  corruption 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal,  the  government  of  Louis  Phillippe 
seemed  to  be  steadily  acquiring  solidity,  and  by  its  success  in  keep- 
ing down  domestic  factions,  and  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  firmness. 

3.  Yet  amid  all  this  seeming  security,  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  as  to  the  results  of  the  Bevolution 
of  1830,  were  daily  growing  more  and  more  discontented  with  the 
measures  and  policy  of  the  government ;  and  It  was  this  all-pervading 
feeling  of  discontent,  which,  without  any  serious  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  without  any  previous  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  led  to  the  unpremeditated  Bevolution  of  February 
1848; — a  revolution  which,  in  its  completeness  and  importance,  and 
the  bloodless  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  is  without  a  par- 
allel m  history. 
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4.  During  the  winter  of  1847-8  nomerouB  political  reform  hnk- 
quets  were  held  throughout  France ;  and  the  omission  of  the  king's 
health  from  the  list  of  toasts  on  these  occasions  was  a  circumstance 
that  added  much  to  the  jealousy  with  which  these  displays  were  re- 
garded by  the  goyernment.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  having 
announced  that  reform  banquets  would  be  held  throughout  Franoe 
on  the  22d  of  February,  Washington's  birthday;  on  the  eyening 
preceding  the  22d,  the  adminbtration  forbade  the  intended  meeting 
in  Paris,  and  made  extensiye  military  preparations  to  suppress  it  if 
it  were  attempted,  and  to  crush  at  once  any  attempt  at  insurrection. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then  in  session,  this  arbitrary  measure 
of  government  was  warmly  discussed,  when  the  opposition  members, 
consenting  to  giye  up  the  meeting  for  the  morrow,  concurred  in  the 
plan  of  moving  an  impeachment  of  ministers,  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  either  a  change  of  cabinet,  or  a  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  a  new  election,  which  would  test  the  sense  of  the  nation. 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  opposition  papers  announced 
that  the  banquet  would  be  deferred,  when  the  orders  for  the  troops 
of  the  line  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  intended  meeting  were  counter- 
manded, and  picquets  only  were  stationed  in  a  few  places ;  but  no 
serious  disturbance  was  anticipated,  either  by  the  ministry  or  its  op- 
ponents. The  announcement  of  the  opposition  journals,  however, 
came  too  late ;  and  at  noon  a  large  concourse,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  had  assembled  around  the  church  of  the  Madeline,  where 
the  procession  was  to  have  been  organized.  But  the  multitude  ex- 
hibited no  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  munici- 
pal cavalry  without  any  loss  of  life.  In  the  evening,  however,  dis- 
turbances began :  gunsmiths'  shops  were  broken  open ;  barricades 
were  formed;  lamps  extinguished;  the  guards  were  attacked;  the 
streets  were  filled  with  troops ;  and  appearances  indicated  a  sai^goi- 
nary  strife  on  the  morrow. 

6.  At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  crowds  agaiA 
appeared  in  the  streets,  barricades  were  erected,  and  some  akinnisk- 
ing  ensued,  in  which  a  few  persons  were  killed.  Numbers  of  the 
National  Guards  also  made  their  appearance,  and  a  portion  of  thenJ 
having  declared  for  reform,  sent  their  colonel  to  the  king,  to  aoquaiat 
his  majesty  with  their  wishes.  He  immediately  acceded  to  their 
requests,  dismissed  the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  requested  Count  Mole  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  This  measure  produced  a  momentary  calm ; 
but  the  rioters  continued  to  traverse  the  streets,  often  attacking,  and 
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■Mnttifl»6a  disamung,  tlie  Bumioipal  gaards.  Between  ten  and  ektren 
in  the  evening  a  crowd,  passing  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
suddenly  fired  upon  by  the  troops  with  fatal  eieot  The  people  fled 
in  oooAtemation,  but  their  thirst  for  vengeance  was  aroused,  and  the 
eiy,  "  To  arms !  Down  with  the  assassins  !  Down  with  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  !  Down  with  the  Bourbons  1"  resounded  throughout  Paris. 

7.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  Mol6  administration  having  failed, 
the  kii^  sent,  late  at  night,  for  M.  Thiers,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
formation  of  a  ministry  tiiat  should  be  acceptable  to  the  people ;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  the  24th,  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of 
Paris  announced  that  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  had  been  ap- 
pointed ministers — ^that  orders  had  been  given  the  troops  to  cease 
firing,  and  retire  to  their  quarters — that  the  Ohamber  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  an  iq|>peal  made  to  the  people — and  that  General  Lam- 
oriciere  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guards. 
The  order  to  the  troops  to  retire,  which  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  their  commander.  Marshal  Bugeaud,  after  a  protest  against  the 
measure,  was  a  virtual  surrender,  on  the  part  of  government,  of  the 
means  of  defence ;  and  the  king  and  royal  family  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  an  excited  populace.  The  troops  quietly  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  disarmed  by  the  mob,  who  then,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  and  accompanied  by  the  National  Guard, 
directed  their  course  to  the  Palace  Royal  and  the  Tuilleries,  and 
denumded  the  abdication  of  the  king.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
king  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Count  of 
Paris ;  but  before  this  fact  was  generally  known  the  armed  populace 
bioke  into  the  palace,  made  a  bonfire  of  the  royal  carriages  and  furni- 
ture, and  after  having  carried  the  throne  of  the  state  reception  room 
in  triumph  through  the  streets,  burned  that  also.  Meanwhile  the 
ex-king  and  queen  escaped  to  St  Cloud,  whence  they  pursued  their 
way  to  Versailles,  and  tiience  to  Dreux,  from  which  latter  place  they 
eso^)ed  in  disguise  to  England,  whither  they  were  followed  by  M. 
Guixot,  and  other  members  of  the  late  ministry. 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  king's  abdication  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
assembled;  but,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion prevailed,  and  amid  shouts  of  "  No  king  !  Long  live  the  Re- 
public,'' the  members  of  a  provisional  government  were  named,  and 
adopted  by  popular  aeclamation.  Although  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
tjes  seemed  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  republie,  and  it  was 
bj  no  means  certain  that  there  was  any  great  party  out  of  Paris  in 
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its  tkYOTf  every  attempt  to  adjourn  the  qnestioii  waa  lihe  signal  of  r^i- 
Bewed  shoats  and  disorder ;  and  amid  the  turbulent  demonstratioiia 
of  the  Parisian  populace  the  French  Republic  was  adopted,  and  pro> 
claimed  to  the  nation.  Royalty  had  vanished,  almost  without  a 
struggle, — ^blown  away  by  the  breath  of  an  urban  tumult, — ^snd  the 
strangest  revolution  of  modem  times  was  consummated. 

9.  The  leading  member  of  the  provisional  government  was  M. 
Lamartine,  to  whom  belongs  the  renown  of  saving  the  country  from 
immediate  anarchy.  By  his  noble  and  fervid  eloquence  the  passions 
of  the  mob  were  calmed ;  and  by  his  prompt  and  judicious  measures, 
among  the  first  of  which  was  the  declaration  of  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  for  political  oflFenoes,  tranquillity  and  confidence  were 
at  once  restored.  On  the  26th  the  bank  of  France  was  reopened ; 
the  public  departments  resumed  their  duties ;  and  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  the  army,  the  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  people,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  immediately  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  Republic. 

10.  The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  was  accomplished  by  the 
union  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  democratic  party — the  Mod* 
erate  and  the  Red  Republicans.  The  principles  advocated  by  the 
former  were  the  right  of  self-government,  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  latter  went  much  farther,  and,  adopting 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Socialists,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  new  social  relations  between  capital  and  labor ;  a  new  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
wealthy,  labor  and  food  to  all,  by  government  regulations,  and  the 
working  out,  on  a  national  scale,  of  the  grand  problem  of  Commun- 
ism. Believing  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in  the  power  of  government  to 
remedy  most  of  the  many  evils  of  society,  the  people  soon  began  to 
manifest  the  hopes  which  they  expected  the  Revolution  to  transform 
into  realities.  Deputations  from  all  trades  and  callings — even  to 
shoe-deaners,  waiters,  and  nursery-maids — ^waited  on  the  provisional 
government,  making  known  their  grievances,  and  demanding  relief, 
which  generally  consisted  of  freedom  from  taxation,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  workshops,  fewer  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  and 
more  holidays. 

11.  Although  the  Moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had  united  in 
overthrowing  the  monarchy,  no  sooner  was  tranquillity  restored  tfaaa 
the  animosities  of  the  two  sections  revived ;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  Moderates  had  control  of  the  provisional  government,  their 
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opponents  delermmed  upon  its  overthrow.  On  several  oooasions, 
diving  the  montih  of  April,  the  working  classes  of  Paris  assembled 
in  mass  to  malce  a  demonstration  of  their  numbers ;  bat  the  fidelity 
of  the  National  Gnard  showed  that  the  real  physical  power  of  Paris 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  provisional  government.  The  elections, 
held  in  April,  also  showed  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the  Moderate 
party ;  and  on  the  ballot,  in  May,  for  an  executive  committee  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  five  members,  not  one  of  the  avowed  Bed 
Republicans  was  elected ;  and  Ledru  RoUin,  the  most  violent  and 
ultra  of  the  committee,  was  the  lowest  on  the  list. 

12.  On  the  15th  of  May  the  National  Assembly  was  surrounded 
by  the  populace,  led  by  Barb^s,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  and  other  Com- 
munist leaders,  who,  after  having  driven  the  deputies  from  their  seats, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  proclaimed  themselves  the 
national  executive  committee,  and  through  Barb6s,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, declared  that  a  contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  of  francs 
dionld  be  levied  on  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — ^that  a  tax 
of  another  thousand  millions  should  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Po- 
land— that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dissolved — and,  finally, 
that  the  guillotine  should  be  put  in  operation  against  the  enemies  of 
tbe  country.  But  in  the  meantime  the  National  Guard  was  called 
oat,  the  rioters  were  soon  dispersed,  their  leaders  arrested,  and  the 
provisional  government  reinstated. 

13.  Owing  to  the  fear  of  another  demonstration  against  the  gov- 
ernment, the  full  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris  was  given  to 
Gknerftl  Gavaignac,  the  minister  of  war ;  and  all  the  approaches  to 
Uie  National  Assembly,  and  the  different  ministries,  were  strongly 
guarded.  In  June,  the  government,  finding  the  burdens  imposed 
on  the  public  treasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  determined  to  send  out 
of  Paris,  to  the  provinces,  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  workmen  then 
unprofitably  employed  in  the  national  workshops.  This  was  the 
ngnal  of  alarm :  disturbances  began  on  the  evening  of  the  22d :  on 
^be  23d  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  by  both  parties  for 
the  coming  contest,  and  some  blood  was  shed  at  the  barricades  erect- 
ed by  the  insurgents.  At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  24th, 
General  Oavaignao  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  struggle 
began  in  earnest  From  that  hour  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
wlien  the  insurgents  were  driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  the 
nEmaketry  and  cannonade  were  incessant,  and  Paris  was  a  vast  battle- 
field.   The  l^t  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning. 
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and  contiDoed  daring  most  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  till  noon  on 
Monday  that  the  struggle  was  terminated,  by  the  onconditional  sur- 
render of  the  last  body  of  the  insurgents.  The  number  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  insurrection — by  far  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
desolated  Paris — will  never  be  known ;  but  five  thousand  is  probably 
not  a  high  estimate. 

14.  The  exertions  and  success  of  General  Cavfiigaac  in  defending 
the  government  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Assembly, 
and  the  unanimous  appointment  of  temporary  chief-executive  of  the  na- 
tion, with  the  power  of  appointing  his  ministers.  Many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection,  among  them  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidiere,  fled  from 
the  country :  a  small  number  of  those  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
were  condemned  to  transportation ;  but  the  great  majority,  after  a 
short  confinement,  were  set  at  liberty.  The  Assembly,  in  the  moan- 
time,  proceeded  with  its  task  of  constructbg  the  new  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  on  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  by  a  vote  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  its  favor,  and  thirty  in  opposition. 
It  declared  that  the  French  nation  had  adopted  the  republican  form 
of  government,  with  one  legislative  assembly,  and  that  the  exeoutiye 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  elected  by  universal 
soffirage,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Its  principles  were  dedared  to  be 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  rested, 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order. 

III.  Revolutions  in  the  German  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
1.  As  soon  as  the  first  accounts  of  the  French  Bevolutton  of  the  24th 
of  February,  1848,  reached  Germany,  the  whole  of  that  vast  country 
was  in  a  ferment :  popular  commotions  took  place  in  all  the  large 
oities ;  and  the  people  demanded  a  political  constitution  that  should 
give  them  a  share  in  legislation,  establish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  otherwise  secure  them  their  just  rights.  On  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary deputations  from  every  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  de- 
manded of  the  Grand  Duke  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  tbe 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms,  and  meet  in  public,  and  a  more 
popular  representation  at  the  national  diet  at  Frankfort^     On  the 

a.  Ilia  present  eonfederatton  of  Germany,  oiigaiiixed  i»  18U»  embnooa  nearlf  fortjr  Stataa. 
■ome  of  very  small  dimensions,  bat  each  possessing  an  independent  government,  and  only 
Uabto  to  tw  called  on  to  fbrnlah  its  proportfoaate  ooatlageBt  to  the  army  of  the  Oftnfedefrtiesi 
la  qase  of  danger.  Tbe  emperor  of  Austria,  being  tbe  sovereign  of  maay  tanitories  that  w«to 
considered  flefo  of  tbe  German  empire,  is  a  roeml>er  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  his 
nlniiter  has  the  right  of  presiding  In  the  Oonfederate  Germanic  Diet,  hdd  at  Ffuakfyrt.  Tbe 
Awtriaa  Genoaa  provinces  helo^lng  to  tl»  Gewaaalc  OenMeaMicp  anli^wchHiuaky^ 
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ike  2d  of  March  the  Duke  jielded  to  their  demandi,  and  nffomlM 

a  ministr J  from  the  popolar  party. 

2.  Similar  demonjstratioiui  were  made  in  nearly  all  the  Oenaan 
States.  At  Cologne,  a  riot  ensued,  the  tovm-houae  was  stormed,  and 
the  authorities  made  prisoners.  At  Munieh  the  people  stormed  the 
arsenal,  and,  haying  possessed  themselTes  of  the  arms  it  oontabed, 
forced  from  the  Bavarian  king  the  concessions  which  he  had  refused 
to  make.  At  Hanau/  in  Hesse  Cassel,'  the  Elector  yielded  only  af- 
ter a  severe  conflict.  Within  a  week  from  the  revolution  in  Paris 
the  demands  of  the  people  had  been  acceded  to  throughout  nearly  all 
the  south  and  west  of  Qermany. 

3.  In  a  popular  convention  held  at  Heidelberg'  on  the  5th  of  March, 
the  necessity  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  was  insisted  upon; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Federal  Diet,  sitting  at  Frankfort,  invoked 
the  different  German  States  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  a  new 
constitution  of  the  Diet,  providing  that  the  people  as  well  as  the 
rulers  should  be  represented  in  it.  King  Frederick  William  <^ 
Prussia,  after  having  in  vain  resisted  a  popular  revolution  in  Berlin, 
unexpectedly  to  all  placed  himself,  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reform 
party,  with  the  hope,  it  is  believed,  of  reuniting  the  (German  States 
in  one  great  empire,  and  placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  king  of 
Saxony  was  compelled  to  grant  the  requests  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
pronounced  in  favor  of  reform :  the  king  of  Hanover  also  yielded, 
but  with  much  reluctance,  and  only  when  farther  delay  would  have 
cost  him  his  throne.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Sleswiok  and  HolsteuHy^ 
the  two  southern  duchies  of  Denmark,  which  had  always  considered 

1.  ifaiMK  to  a  town  of  fifteen  thonwnd  InhabitaniB  In  the  electonte  of  Heaee,  eleven  mltae 
BortlKeast  from  Fnmkfbrt.    (.Vajr  No.  XVD.) 

S.  He$9e  Ca$Mi  Is  u  ImgnlAriy-flliaped  State  of  Germany,  oonsfetlng  of  a  oentral  tanllorjr 
and  aeverol  detached  portiona,  the  whole  lying  mostly  north  of  north-western  Bavaria.  Hie 
government  Is  a  limited  monarchy.  Hesse  Darmstadt,  or  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  also  a 
UnMled  monaithy,  is  divided  by  Heise  Cassel-iwri  of  It  lying  north  and  pari  soolh  of  tto 
river  If ayn.    (.Af^  Mo.  XVIL) 

3k  Jlndelberg  is  a  city  of  northern  Baden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neckar,  forty-eight  miles 
south  of  Frankfort.    (JITep  No.  XVII.) 

4.  SlsMmick  and  MU»UiM.    See  p.  408,  and  M^»  Nos.  XIV.  and  XVU. 

AiHMa,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  Moravia  and  SUesia,  part  of  GeUota,  the  oonnty  of 
Tyrol,  and  the  duchies  of  Styria,  Owinthia,  and  Garniola,  with  the  town  of  Trieste.  The  other 
States  of  the  Austrian  empire  have  no  connection  with  ttie  Germanic  Confederation.  The  king 
of  Proslla,  in  the  seme  manner  as  the  Auslvlan  emperor,  is  a  member  of  the  OonfedenUon. 
The  empires  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  Mngdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and 
Wirtembnrg,  have,  each,  Ibur  votes  In  the  German  Diet ;  and  the  smallest  Slate,  the  ftise  elty 
ef  HaBb«rg,eontaining  an  area  of  oaly  fovty-thvee  sqeare  mUes,  has  one  vote:  the  prindpillliy 
of  Llcfatensteln,  with  a  popnbition  of  only  seven  thooaand,  has  also  ene  vole. 
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tlMOiselTeg  as  gOYerned  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his  capacity  of  a 
prinoe  of  Germany^  long  dissatisfied  with  the  Danish  rule,  and  inri- 
tated  by  the  refosal  of  the  king  to  accede  to  any  of  their  demands, 
declared  themsolyes  independent  of  Denmark,  and  solicited  admission 
into  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Being  assisted  by  twenty  thoosand 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  volunteers,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  war 
against  the  Danish  king  until  foreign  intervention  terminated  the 
contest. 

4.  For  some  time  there  had  been  much  political  excitement  in 
those  portions  of  the  Austrian  empire  embracing  Galicia,-  Hungary, 
and  northern  Italy ;  but  down  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  February  1848,  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire  had  re- 
mained tranquil  When,  however,  news  of  the  downfidl  of  Louis 
Phillippe  reached  Vienna,  a  shock  was  felt  which  vibrated  through- 
out the  whole  Austrian  empire :  the  public  funds  inunediately  fell 
thirty  per  cent. :  the  people,  sympathising  with  the  Parisians,  ex- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  great  subject  of  reform  with  a  freedom  and 
earnestness  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits ;  and  the  royal  fiimily, 
panic-stricken  by  the  gathering  tempest,  were  closeted  in  deep  con- 
sultation. All  the  royal  family  and  the  imperial  cabmet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  uncle  of  the  emperor,  and  the  min- 
ister Mettemich,  were  in  favor  of  making  immediate  concessions  to 
the  people,  as  the  only  means  of  retaining  the  provinces,  if  not  of 
praserving  the  throne.  Mettemich  tendered  his  resignation,  but  was 
persuaded  to  retain  his  post  only  on  condition  of  being,  as  hitherto, 
unobstructed  in  his  administration  of  the  government. 

5.  At  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  iSth  of  March,  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  headed  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  and 
there  presented  their  petition  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government, 
a  responsible  ministry,  freedom  of  the  press,  a  citizens*  guard,  trial 
by  jury,  and  religious  freedom.  The  crowd  increasing,  the  Ardii- 
duke  Albert  ordered  the  people  to  disperse,  but,  not  being  obeyed, 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  them.  Many  victims  fell,  and 
the  greatest  excitement  was  occasioned,  whidi  was  only  partially 
calmed  by  an  order  from  the  emperor  for  the  military  to  withdraw. 

6.  The  city  guard  had  in  the  meantime  sided  with  the  people,  and 

1.  Oatieia  and  Lodamuria,  now  oonfldtuttoff  a  proylnee  of  the  Aogtrtaii  empire,  wad  lying 
Mtth  of  Hungary,  Include  those  tenitoriet  of  Poleod  whSoh  bave  taSkn  to  Anstila  In  the  TUfl* 
CNMperiitiottsofthalooantry.    (Map  JSo,  XVII.) 
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opsned  to  iheift  the  arBenal.  Mett^rniok  and  the  Arohdake  Albert 
resigned.  On  the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  emperor  aboliflhed  the 
eeoflorship  of  the  preas,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Gnard ;  and  forty  thousand  oitiaens  enrolled  their  names,  and  were 
famished  with  arms.  On  tha  following  day,  the  15th,  all  the  other 
demands  of  the  people  were  oomplied  with,  and  a  promise  given  that 
a  oonyention  of  depnties  from  each  of  ihe  prorinoes  should  be  as- 
sembled as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  consti- 
tntion  for  the  empire.  This  annonncement  was  reoeiTed  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  greatest  joy ;  and  the  supposed  dawn  of  Austrian 
liberty  was  celebrated  by  triumphal  processions  and  illnminations. 

7.  The  first  period  of  the  BeTolation  terminated  with  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  and  was  followed  by  apparently  sincere  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  fisQfil  its  promises  and  carry  out  the  reforms 
projected.  But  serious  difficulties  intervened.  The  various  races  in 
the  empire — Glerraans,  Magyars,  Slavonians,  and  Italians — were  jeal- 
ous of  each  other,  while  their  wants  and  requirements  were  disdmi- 
lar :  the  people,  generally,  were  unprepared  for  free  institutions ;  and 
the  government  was  undecided  to  what  extent  concessions  were  expe- 
dient During  the  whole  of  April  and  May,  the  mob,  guided  by  Ae 
students,  who  often  ccmducted  themselves  disgracefully,  ruled  in 
Vienna :  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenermted  into  licentiousness :  a 
shameful  literature  flooded  the  city :  violations  of  law  and  order 
were  frequent :  the  Beign  of  Terror  commenced ;  and  finally,  on  the 
18ih  of  May,  the  emperor,  anxious  for  his  personal  safety,  secretly 
left  Yienna  and  repanred  to  Innspruck '  in  the  Tyrol.  But  the  with- 
drawal of  the  emperor  was  not  what  the  people  wished,  and  they  de- 
sired him,  now  that  Metternich  was  removed,  to  lead  them  onward 
in  the  way  of  reform.  Returning  in  August  he  strove  in  vain  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government :  the  students  of  the  university  and 
the  democratic  dubs  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  city,  and;  in 
ilie  name  of  democracy,  exercised  a  most  cruel  and  unmitigated  des- 
potism. 

8.  In  the  meantime  the  Bohemians,  of  Slavic  origin,  opposed  to 
every  measure  tending  to  identify  them  with  the  German  Oonfedera- 
tioB,  had  demanded  of  the  emperor  a  constitution  that  should  give 
them  a  national  existence,  equivalent,  in  its  relations  with  the  empire, 
to  that  enjoyed  by  ihe  Hungarians.     Being  refused  their  demands,  a 

!•  JjMUfwrt, the tUti elisor  tte  lyrel,  to  oa  tb«  riTW bn,  two  bmdrad  nd ftwtj nllM 
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oongresfl  of  {he  SlsVio  nations  of  thd  Anstrbdi  empire  had  assemfebd 
«t  Prague  earlj  in  Jane,  and  was  dlsonsrfiig  the  varioaff  plans  of 
Slavic  regeneration,  when  a  yast  aasemblage  of  eitnens  and  stndentB 
addressed  a  "  Storm  Peitiion"  to  Prince  Windischgrate,  the  military 
eommattder  of  the  city,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
taroops,  and  a  distribution  of  arms  and  ammnnition  for  the  use  of  the 
people.  The  petition  not  being  granted,  the  people  rose  in  open  re- 
volt ;  a  most  fearful  and  bloody  eonfliot  ensued  within  the  city,  whi(A 
was  also  bombarded  from  the  surrounding  heights,  and  after  almost 
an  entire  week  of  ^bting,  on  the  17th  the  city  capitulated.  The 
Slavic  congress  was  broken  up ;  tiie  bright  visions  of  Bohemian  na- 
tionality vanished;  and  subsequently  lAie  strong  national  feelings 
of  the  Slavonic  population,  and  their  hatred  alike  of  Magyan  and 
Germans,  rendered  them  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Austrian  throne 
and  government 

9.  At  this  time  Hungary^  was  striving  fof^  a  peaeeable  maintenance 
of  her  ri^ts  against  Austrian  encroachments ;  and  Croatia,*  whieh 
was  considered  as  am  integral  part  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy,  en- 
eouraged  by  Austria,  had  revolted,  and  her  troops  were  already  on 
their  march  towards  the  Hungarian  capital.  Austria  now  openly 
supported  the  Groats ;  and  an  order  of  the  emperor,  on  the  5th  cf 
October,  for  some  troops  stationed  in  Yi^ina  to  march  against  Hun- 
gary, produced  another  Revolution  In  the  Austrian  capital.  The 
people,  sympathising  with  the  Hungarians,  opposed  the  maroh  of  the 
troops :  a  sanguinary  contest  followed ;  the  insorgents  triumphed ; 
the  ministry  was  overthrown ;  the  minuter  of  war  murdered ;  Mid 
the  emperor  fled  to  Olmutz,"  attended  by  the  troops  that  remained 

1.  JgBiyry,  takm  la  its  vM«it  aooeptotloii,  iinlailM,  beiMeg  Bnngaty  proper,  CtaMtti, 

SUtTonU,  the  military  fronlier  prorinoefl,  the  Banat^  and  Tnna^lTania.  The  Garpathten  moii^ 
tatna  form  the  boundaiy  of  Uimgaiy  on  the  north-east,  Beparating  It  from  Galicia  and  Lodo- 
neita.  llMgraaieriMrtof  thaUiigdomooiHlriaof  t«i«eitaMlT«plaim;--4liepli^ 
Huagai:)',  north  of  Boda,  travened  bj  the  Danube  from  w«it  to  eaatj  and  the  gveat  plain  «f 
Southern  Hungary,  south  of  Buda,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  Its  tributaries,  the  Drove, 
the  Saye,  and  the  llieias,  with  the  numerous  aflhients  of  the  latter.  The  whoto  of  (hb 
lower  plain,  an  exceedingly  fertile  lerritmy,  embradng  Hqfarly-alx  thpoiiDd  BagUah  aqpare 
miles,  is  in  scarcely  a  single  point  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube. 
(JH^NcXVII.) 

8.  OMtM,  (Auatrins)  nflpanled  aa  Ibrmiag  the  naritlnu  poitt»it  of  H«nsH9;  baa  SUvoali^ 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  Dahnatia,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  south-weaL 
The  Dnive  separates  it  from  Hungary  proper.  The  Croats  are  of  Slavonic  stock,  and  speak  a 
dlatoetwhiohhaaapeMeraShd^wiUttbePoltaaSMMayotlMrlaB^iagie.  AbmitlbeyMt 
1180  Croatia  was  Incorporated  with  Hungary.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Otmml^  *  town  of  Momrla,  pad  one  of  the  tjimgot  tanlHmmct  taa  Ansirifli  «iplN|  ia 
on  the  river  March,  forty  ndlee  north-east  of  Brunn.    Olmuti  waa  taken  by  Che  i 
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Mlhfbl  to  his  oftQse.  Fortunately  for  the  emperor,  a  large  and  faith- 
fel  arm  J  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  enabled  him  soon  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  force  around  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion :  Prince 
Windisehgrats  from  the  north,  and  Jellachich  the  ban  or  governor 
of  Croatia  from  the  south,  united  their  forces  before  Vienna:  on 
the  morning  of  the  28th  of  October  they  opened  their  batteries  on 
the  city;  and  on  the  31st,  after  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, compelled  an  unconditional  surrender.  Of  sixteen  hundred 
persons  arrested  under  martial  law,  nine  only  were  punished  with 
death. 

10.  Whfle  these  events  were  occurring  at  Vienna,  a  Hungarian 
army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  which  had  pursued  Jellachich 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  had  remained  there  many  days  awaiting  an 
invitation  from  the  Viennese  to  come  to  their  aid.  At  last,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  Hungarians  took  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
into  the  Austrian  territory :  on  the  30th  and  31st  they  met  the  im- 
perialists, when  some  skirmishing  ensued ;  but  the  fatal  blow  had 
ahready  been  struck  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  army  recrossed 
the  frontiers. 

11.  The  second  Revolution  of  Vienna  was  a  riot,  neither  national 
nor  liberal  in  its  character,  and  not  participated  in  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire ;  but  its  suppression,  in  connection  with  the 
soenes  of  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  produced  an  unfavorable  effect 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  re- 
aotioQ  had  already  taken  place  in  the  popular  mind :  peace,  under 
imperial  rule,  began  to  be  preferred  to  the  unchecked  ezoesses  of  the 
mob:  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  yearning  fbr  repose,  resigned  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Joseph :  the  government 
resumed  its  despotic  powers ;  and  Austria  fell  back  to  her  old  posi- 
tion. In  Prussia,  Frederick  William,  imitatmg  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror, and  calling  the  army  to  his  aid,  dissolved  the  assembly  which  he 
had  called  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  constitution,  and  forgot 
all  his  promises  in  favor  of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty.  With 
Pmssia  and  Austria  against  them,  the  smaller  German  States,  di- 
vided in  their  counsels,  could  accomplish  nothing ;  and  the  project 
of  €knnan  unity  was  virtually  abandoned. 

rV.  Bbvolvtions  in  Italy.  1.  Since  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  Aus- 
trian influence  has  been  predommaat  in  Italy.     The  Congress  of 

IMity  Tmm^  Wmri  H WM MlisM  wBoeMnAdlj  by  rr«lerWk the OtmU  In  I75B;  and  Laflij- 
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Yieima  assigned  to  Austria  the  whole  Milaaese  and  Yenetian  prot- 
inoes,  now  included  in  Austrian  Lombardj :  at  tbe  same  time  the 
dependent  thrones  of  Tusoanj,  Modena,^  and  Parma,^  were  filled  by 
members  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Austria,  in  her  steady  adherence  to  the  principles  6f  despotism,  had 
exacted  treaties  from  all  the  prinoes  of  Italy,  stipulating  that  do  con- 
stitution should  be  granted  to  their  subjects.  When,  in  1820,  the 
Neapolitans  established  a  constitution,  Austria  suppressed  it  by  the 
force  of  arms,  (see  p.  516) :  in  1821  she  interfered  in  Piedmont; 
and  in  1831  and  1832,  in  the  Papal  States'  also,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  all  liberal  tendencies,  whether  in  the  goTernment  or  the 
people. 

2.  The  election  in  June  1846,  of  Cardinal  Mastai,  to  fill  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  with  the  appellation  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  threatened  the 
subversion  of  Austrian  influence  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy. 
The  pope,  a  plain  upright  man,  earnestly  desiring  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people,  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  reform; 
and  the  liberal  course  pursued  by  him  at  once  revived  the  spbit  of 
nationality  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.  Austria,  alarmed  by 
these  movements,  used  every  means  to  change  the  course  of  the  pope; 
and  on  the  19th  of  July,  1847,  the  Austrian  army  entered  Ferrara,^ 
a  northern  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States.  The  occupation  of 
Ferrara  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  also  in  Florence,  Bologna,*  Luoca,* 
and  Genoa,  without  regard  to  their  distinct  govemmentA.     In  De- 

1.  The  Dmekf  mf  Modena  Is  a  Stato  of  northern  Italy,  having  Anatrlan  Lombardy  on  Um 
BOith,  the  wHtbera  dlTiston  of  the  Papai  States  on  the  east,  Psnoaca  the  west,  aad  Tucaqy, 
Lncca,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south.  Modena,  the  ancient  MutiMy  la  the  ca|pltal.  The 
goremment,  an  absolute  monarchy,  Is  possessed  by  acoUateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

8.  The  Ihukf  of  ParmA  ai^olas  Modena  on  the  west,  aad  has  Autrian  Lombaidy  oa  the 
north,  from  whloh  it  is  separated  by  the  Po.  Government,  an  absolute  mooartbj,  Oapltal, 
Panna,  thir^-three  miles  south-west  fh>m  Mantua. 

a  The  P^c/  5«ai««,  or  the  <*  States  of  the  Church,^  ooottpying  a  great  part  of  osntnOiVlth  a 
portion  of  northern  Italy,  have  Austrian  Italy  oa  the  north,  from  which  they  are  aepanted  by 
the  Po ;  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  west ;  the  Neapolitan  dominions  on 
the  sMth ;  and  the  Adrlatto  on  the  north-eeet. 

4.  Ferrara,  formerly  ^n  Independent  doehy  belonging  to  the  IhttUy  of  Est^,  and  now  the 
most  northern  city  belonging  to  the  pope,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Volano,  five  mllba  aouth 
of  the  Po,  and  finy-three  miles  south-west  frx>m  Venice. 

5.  Bolognn^  Uie  second  city  in  rank  In  the  Papal  Stales,  is  at  the  aovttiem  veigeof  the  Tillaf 
of  the  Po,  twenty-five  miles  south-west  from  Ferrara.  Bologna,  which  has  always  iiwiinied  the 
title  or  **  Learned,*'  has  given  bfrth  to  eight  popes,  nearly  two  hundred  cardinals,  and  mors 
than  ene  thousand  literary  and  sdentiSe  men  and  arttsta. 

6.  Lnccoy  a  duohy  of  centnil  Italy,  and,  next  to  San  Marino,  the  smallest  of  the  ItallaB 
States,  baa  the  duohy  of  Modena  on  the  north,  and  Oie  Medltewanaan  on  the  sovth'sreal. 
Lncca,  its  capital,  U  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Pisa,  aad  thli^^elgh*  west  «r  Wowiiu 
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eember  the  Austrian  army  was  withdrawn ;  and  the  right  of  the 
States  of  Italy,  not  under  Austrian  rule,  to  ohoose  their  own  forms 
of  govern  men  t,  seemed  to  be  conceded. 

3.  The  Austrian  emperor,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  Lombardy, 
which  was  already  in  commotion,  increased  his  forces  in  that  prov- 
ince, until,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1848,  the  diflFerent  garrisons 
numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The  proclamation  of  a  republic 
in  France  hastened  the  crisis  in  the  Austrian  portion  of  Italy,  and, 
by  the  unexpected  tidings  of  the  Revolution  in  Vienna,  the  climax 
was  precipitated.  On  the  18th  of  March  the  citizens  of  Milan  arose 
in  insurrection,  and  after  a  contest  of  five  days  drove  the  Austrian 
troops,  commanded  by  Marshal  Badetsky,  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Parma  and  Pavia ;  and 
neaxly  all  the  Venetian  territory  was  in  open  insurrection.  On  the 
23d  of  March  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and  marched  into  LomJi)ardy 
to  aid  in  driving  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Austrian  gen- 
eneral,  Radetsky,  a  skilful  and  veteran  commander,  retreated  until  he 
oould  concentrate  all  his  forces,  when  he  returned  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ians, who,  gradually  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  were  soon 
compelled  to  retire ;  and  one  by  one  the  Austrians  regained  possess- 
ion of  all  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  After  defeat- 
ing tbe  Sardinian  king  in  several  engagements  during  the  latter  part 
of  July,  on  the  5th  of  August  Radetsky  was  again  before  Milan :  all 
Lombardy  submitted ;  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon ;  and  Charles 
Albert  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

4.  After  some  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  the  armistice  was  terminated  by  Charles 
Albert  on  the  20th  of  March,  1849,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  its 
terms  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  Austrians ;  bui^  in  reality, 
in  obedience  to  the  clamors  of  his  people,  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  his  crown,  and  preventing  Sardinia  from  becoming  a  republic. 
Sardinia  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict :  her  forces  were  badly 
organized,  and  her  officers  incompetent ;  while  opposed  to  them  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  best-disciplined  armies  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  an  able  and  experienced  general.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  20th,  the  moment  that  the  armistice  expired,  Radetsky  entered 
Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinians  were  utterly  ignorant  of  his  move- 
ments ;  and  by  the  24th  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Charles  Albert, 
defeated  in  three  battles,  and  rightly  judging  that  more  favor  would 

35 
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be  shown  his  eountrymen  if  the  supreme  power  were  in  other  hands, 
atdioated  in  fayor  of  his  son  Victor  Emannel  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  and  in  a  few  hours  left  the  conntry — ^bidding  adieu  not  only  to 
his  crown,  but  his  kingdom  also.  Victor  Emanuel  purchased  peace 
by  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

5.  While  these  successes  were  attending  the  Austrian  arms  m 
Piexlmdnt,  an  Austrian  army  was  blockading  Venice,  which  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1848,  had  proclaimed  the  ''  Republic  of  Saint  Mark." 
Venice  held  out  until  her  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  had  been  destroyed — ^not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
shot  and  shells  having  been  thrown  into  the  city  during  Uie  last  few 
days  of  the  siege.  In  the  last  days  of  August  1849,  Venice  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Badetsky ; — and  with  the  fall  of  the  Repuhlio 
of  Saint  Mark,  Austria  recovered  her  authority  throughout  all  north- 
ern Italy. 

6.  During  this  period  the  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  were 
tax  from  enjoying  tranquillity.  The  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples'  and  Sicily,  had  risen  early  in  1848,  and  their  demands  for  a 
constitution  were  acceded  to ;  but  the  promises  of  the  king  to  the 
Sicilians  were  broken,  and  Sicily  revolted  from  his  authority,  and 
elected  for  her  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert  king  of  Sardinia.  A  sanguinary  war  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  followed :  Messina,  after  two  days'  bom- 
bardment, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans :  the  Siciliuns  were 
defeated  in  a  desperate  battle  at  Oatania ;  Syracuse,  terror  stricken, 
surrendered  without  a  blow :  Palermo,*  the  last  stronghold  of  tiie 
islanders,  fell  after  a  short  struggle ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  re- 
sumed his  fbrmer  sway  as  unlimited  monarch  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

7.  From  the  well-known  liberal  character  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  his  reign  began,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in 
the  Papal  States  at  least,  liberty  would  find  a  quiet  asylum.  For  a 
time  prince  and  people  were  united  in  the  noble  cause  of  the  politieal 
regeneration  of  Italy ;  but  the  people  soon  outran  the  pope  in  tiie 
march  of  reform,  and  began  to  murmur  because  he  lingered  so  hi 
behind  them.  He  granted  lib^ty  of  the  press,  and  its  license 
alarmed  him  :  he  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  oonld 

1.  The  Khifdtm  of  Xtfln^  oOMrwiw  etUed  the  «  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies*"  nauir 
idMitfeil  ihth  the  Magna  GnBela  of  uttqultf,  eoniprlset  the  loaftern  fMitioii  of  1^ 
with  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  iaianda. 

2.  PaUrmo :  tee  Ptuurmut,  p.  117. 
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ttot  oonirol  the  use  of  them  :  ke  named  a  oounml  to  aesitt  him  in  the 
administration  of  eiyil  affairs,  bat  was  dismayed  at  the  ories  for  a 
representative  assemblj  that  should  share  in  the  government  of  the 
eovntrj. 

8.  In  tiie  sommer  of  1848  symptoms  of  reaotion  began  to  i^pear : 
Pins  signified  to  the  Boman  Chamber  of  Depnties  that  it  was  aiding 
too  m«oh ;  and  his  appointment  of  Rossi  to  the  post  of  prime  minis- 
ter exasperated  the  people,  and  diminished  his  own  popularity. 
Rossi's  avowed  hostility  to  the  democratio  movement  led  to  his 
assassination  on  the  15th  of  November,  as  he  was  proceeding  to  open 
the  Chambers ;  and  ei^t  days  later  the  pope  fled  from  Rome,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Gaeta,'  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
On  the  9th  of  February  following,  a  Nattonid  Assembly,  elected  by 
the  people,  pro<daimed  that  the  pope's  temporal  power  was  at  an  end, 
and  tiiat  the  fonn  of  government  of  the  Roman  States  should  be  a 
pure  demooracy,  with  the  name  of  "  The  Roman  Republic." 

9.  Month  after  month  Pius  remained  at  Gaeta,  unwUling  to  de- 
mand foreign  aid  to  reinstate  him  in  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
hoping  that  his  people,  acknowledging  their  past  misconduct,  would 
recall  him  of  their  own  accord ;  but  no  signs  of  any  change  in  his 
hTor  being  exhibited,  he  at  length  availed  himself  of  the  only  re- 
■oaree  left  him.  The  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Austria,  Naples, 
Spmn,  and  France,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  aid :  the  Austrians 
SMtered  the  Papal  States  on  the  north — ^the  Neapolitans  on  the 
fCMith — a  body  of  Spanish  troops  landed  on  the  coast — ^and,  to  the 
shame  of  repuUican  France,  towards  the  close  of  April  a  French 
anny,  under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot,  was  sent  to  southern 
Italy,  under  th^  avowed  pretence  of  checking  Austrian  influenee  in 
tfast  quarter,  but,  in  reality,  as  the  sequel  proved,  to  restore  papal 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

-  10.  Thepretended<*  friendly  and  disinterestedmission"  of  the  French 
army  was  resisted  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  early 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  first  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  city  of 
Rome  resulted  in  their  defeat ;  but  the  assailants  were  reenforoed,  and, 
after  a  regular  siege  and  bombardment,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1849, 
Rone  surrendered.  When  the  French  troops  entered  the  city  they 
recdved  with  silence  and  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 


to  a  dMglHbrtiiMl  M^art  bmn,  fiMrtjr-one  mlks  norik-vert  flpom  Kufkt^muA 
mmutif  two  wHOm  ■ooth  wiit  ftigm  Boaw.    a'Mro  wm  pal  to  dtalh,  ky  evdir  of  Anlonj,  ia  tte 
»TieiBlty  of  this  town. 
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the  Roman  guards  could  not  be  induoied  to  pay  them  the  eosftomaiy 
salute ;  the  common  laborers  refused  to  engage  in  removing  the  btr- 
ricades  from  the  streets,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  compelled  te 
perform  this  task  themselves.  Pins  the  Ninth  returned  to  Bome^ 
stealthily,  and  in  the  night,  a  changed  man.  Three  years  of  political 
experience  had  changed  his  zeal  for  reform  into  the  most  imbit- 
tered  feelings  towards  all  democratic  institutions :  political  tolerance 
gave  place  to  the  most  determined  support  of  absolutism ;  and  the 
blessings  with  which  his  people  once  greeted  him  were  changed  to 
curses. 

y.  Hungarian  War.  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  second  Revolution  in  Vienna,  in  October  1848^ 
was  the  order  to  some  Austrian  troops  stationed  in  Vienna  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  the  Oroats,  who  had  revolted  from  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  war  soon  became  a  war  between  Hungary  and 
Austria.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  character  of  this  important 
war  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  political  connection 
between  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  Magyars,  from  whom  the  present  Hungarians  are  deaoend- 
ed,  were  a  numerous  and  powerful  Asiatic  tribe,  which,  after  over- 
running a  great  part  of  central  Europe,  settled  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,*  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
For  a  long  period  the  government  of  the  Magyars  was  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  in  the  year  1 526  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Hungary ;  and  tiiis  was 
the  first  connection  between  the  two  countries.  •  Seven  suoooedii^ 
Austrian  princes  of  the  same  house  were  elected  in  succession  by  tbe 
Hungarian  Diet,  until,  in  the  year  1687,  Ihe  Diet  declared  the  sae- 
oession  to  the  Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsbmg; 
yet  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  not  affected  thereby,  al- 
though Hungary,  with  all  its  dependent  provinces,  among  which  was 
Croatia,  became  permanently  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  same  as  Bohemia,  it  acknowledged  the  Austrian  emperor  for  its 
monarch ;  but  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  were  still  separate 
natiomy  each  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

3.  In  the  year  1790  Leopold  the  Second,  emperor  of  Austria, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  signed  a  solonn 

1.  The  Tkeits,  (andeot  7¥W#ctw,)  a  northern  tribatvjr  of  Ute  Daaa^  Is  a  larg*  aiMl  narl- 
gaUe  rlT«r  of  Honguy,  flowing  wuth  tiiroiigh  the  great  Hangarian  plain.  The  aim  of  to 
basin  la  eeUmated  ai  aiz  thouaand  square  miles.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 
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dedarstion  that  "  Hangary  is  a  free  and  independent  nation  in  her 
ODtire  system  of  legislation  and  government,"  and  that  "  all  royal 
patents  not  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  are  illegal, 
null,  and  void."  After  the  peace  of  1815,  Francis  the  Second  re- 
solved to  govern  Hungary  without  the  aid  of  a  Diet,  in  violation  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to  support ;  but  after  a  long  period  of 
aonfusion  he  found  it  necessary,  in  1825,  to  yield,  and  again  summon 
the  Diet.  His  attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Hungary,  ter- 
minated in  renewed  acknowledgment  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1790. 

4,  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  his  father  Francis  in  1 8315, 
took  the  usual  coronation  oath,  acknowledging  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  independence  of  Hungary ;  and  the  project  of  incorporating 
Hungary  with  Austria  seemed  to  be  abandoned ;  but  still  the  empe- 
ror, by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  making  appointments 
to  office,  could  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  the  Magnates, 
and,  by  the  influence  which  he  could  exert  in  the  elections,  hoped  to 
secure  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Deputies.  Moreover,  the  af- 
fiiiirs  of  Hungary,  instead  of  being  regulated  in  Hungary  by  native 
Hungarians,  were  managed  by  a  bureau  or  chancery  in  Vienna,  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  Austrian 
infisence  very  naturally  produced  an  Austrian  party  in  the  country, 
opposed  to  which  was  the  great  mass  of  the  Hungarians,  who  took 
the  designation  of  the  Liberal  or  Patriotic  party. 

5.  At  a  most  opportune  moment,  just  after  the  first  Revolution  in 
Vienna,  in  March  ]i848,  when  the  emperor  had  conceded  to  the  people 
of  hi»  hereditary  States  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  demand- 
ed, a  deputation  from  Hungary  appeared,  asking,  for  their  kingdom, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  series  of  acts  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
providing  for  its  annual  meeting,  the  union  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  the  organization  of  a  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  re- 
i^nflnble  ministry.  After  some  delay  these  acts  received  the  royal 
ament,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  were  confirmed  by  the  emperor  per- 
sonally, in  the  midst  of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Pesth,*  the  capital  of 
Hungary.  These  concessions  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy 
throughout  the  Hungarian  nation. 

1.  Pesth,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Buda,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Hungary,  i8  on  the 
«aflt  side  of  the  Danube,  immediately  opposite  Bada,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  Popalation  about  sixty-flve  thousand.  It  Lb  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  soutb- 
caai  from  Vienna.    (.Wop  Now  XVII.) 
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6.  The  saddea  ohange  from  the  restrftints  of  a  rigid  gOTenaieDt 
to  the  enjo jment  of  conatitational  liberty,  eacerted,  among  the  maaaoB 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  no  political  privileges,  and  ei^eialljin  the 
proyincee  dependent  upon  Hungary,  an  influeooe  the  tnost  adTerse  to 
rational  freedom.  Liberty  was  construed  to  mean  lioeose  :  in  sovie 
places  the  Jews  were  plundered  and  maltreated :  officers  and  jurors 
who  did  their  duty  were  sacrificed  to  the  yengeanoe  of  the  mob :  the 
imbittered  feelings  and  prejudices  of  race  were  kindled  into  all  their 
fury ;  and  the  most  horrid  atrocities  were  committed,  while  the  new 
goyernmeut,  scarcely  organized,  was  too  feeble  to  afford  protection  to 
ihe  persons  and  property  of  the  more  peaceful  inhabitanta  Calls 
upon  the  Austrian  goyernment  for  assistance  from  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  proyinces  to  suppress  this  anarchy  were  unheeded ;  and 
the  indifference  thus  shown  to  the  welfare  of  Hungary  gave  rise  to  Ae 
first  threats  of  separation. 

7.  A  more  alarming  danger  to  Hungary  was  the  opposition  against 
her  in  her  own  proyinces,  first  secreUy  encouraged,  and  afterwards 
openly  aided,  by  the  Austrian  goyernment.  The  Hungarian  domin- 
ions embrace  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions,  of  whom  only 
six  millions  are  Magyars ;  and  unfortunately  the  other  eight  millioDB 
were  so  jealous  of  the  Magyar  ascendency  as  to  be  found  either  oM. 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  or  openly  joining  the  Austrian  party. 
First  the  Croats,  a  portion  of  the  southern  Slayi,  or  Slay<Hiians,*  af- 
ter demanding  entire  independence  of  Hungarian  rule,  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  place  themselyes  in  more  immediate  oonneetion  with 
Austria,  also  a  Slayonic  nation,  took  up  arms  against  Hungary,  and 
rejected  all  advances  towards  reconciliation.  Notwithstanding  the* 
unconstitutionality  of  their  position,  the  emperor  sided  in  thdur  favor, 
and  sent  Austrian  armies  to  their  aid.  Portions  of  Slavonia  proper 
joined  the  Croats ;  and  the  Serbs,*  or  Servians,  in  eastmi  Slavonia, 
distinguishing  their  revolt  by  the  greatest  atrocities,  with  nnreleot- 
ing  fury  laid  waste  the  Magyar  villages,  and  massacred  the  unresiBt- 
ing  inhabitants.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  war  on  the  part  of 
Hungary  was  the  bombardment,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848,  of  Gar- 

{ 

1.  Tbe  Slaoaniana  oompriae  a  numerous  fiunUy  of  baUobs,  deoeendtiite  of  Uie  aaoiciil  Sar* 

inatlans.  The  SUtvonlan  language  extends  througboat  the  whole  of  European  Ruasia ;  and 
dialects  of  it  are  spoken  by  the  Croats,  Servians,  and  Slavonians  proper,  and  also  by  tbe  Poles 
and  Bohemians. 

S.  The  Serbs  or  Servians,  irho  belong  to  the  vride-spread  Slavonian  stodc,  are  Inhabllanta  of 
the  Turkish  province  of  Servia ;  but  many  of  the  Serbs  are  scattered  tbrougfaont  the  a 
Hungarian  provinces. 
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lowiJtiy'  ihe  metropolis  or  holy  city  of  the  Serbs.  The  city  made  a 
hrave  defence :  the  Ottoman  Serbs  hastened  across  the  frontiers  to 
the  assistance  of  their  brethren,  and  the  Magyars  were  driven  back 
into  the  fortress  of  Poterwardein.'  The  whole  Servian  race  in  the 
Banat'  then  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  peninsula^  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube  became  the  theatre  of  a  furious  con- 
flict between  the  hostile  races.  Finally,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  Aus- 
trian cabinet,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  announced  the  intention  of 
Austria  to  support  Croatia  openly.  It  soon  appeared,  also,  that  the 
altered  condition  of  Austria,  consequent  upon  the  late  triumphs  of 
the  imperial  arms  in  Italy,  had  determined  the  emperor  to  revoke 
the  concessions  recently  made  to  Hungary. 

8.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  now  convinced  that  the  constitution  and 
independence  of  Hungary  must  bo  defended  by  force  of  arms,  decreed 
a  levy  that  should  raise  the  Hungarian  army  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  meantime  Jellachioh,  the  ban,  or  governor,  of 
Croatia,  had  advanced  unopposed  into  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
Austrian  and  Croatian  army,  and  had  arrived  within  twenty  miles 
of  Pesth,  when  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  Kossuth,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  patriot  party,  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September  Jellachioh  was  repulsed  and  the  capi- 
tal saved.  The  ban  fled,  and  on  the  5th  of  October  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Croatian  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

9.  Hitherto  both  parties,  the. invaders  and  invaded,  appeared  to 
be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor-king,  a  kind-hearted  man, 
bat  of  moderate  abilities,  and  unfitted  for  the  trymg  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Wearied  by  the  contentions  in  dif 
Cerent  parts  of  his  empire,  desiring  the  good  of  all  his  subjects,  but 
distracted  by  diverse  counsels,  and  involved,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
in  conflicting  engagements,  Ferdinand  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 

1.  Carloteitt  is  a  town  of  Slaronia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  four  miles  aoath-east  of 
Merwaidein.    (JIT^  Mo.  XVII.) 

S.  Peterwardein,  the  capital  of  the  Slavonian  military  frontier  district,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
Ibrtreaees  in  the  Austrian  empire,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  eastern  Slaronia.  It 
derives  ita  preeent  name  from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marshalled  here  the  aoldiers  of  the  flrst 
cniaade.    (.Afaji  No.  XVII.) 

3.  The  Banat,  or  Hungary-beyond-the-Theisa,  is  a  large  dirislon  of  south-eastern  Hungary, 
haring  IVansylvania  on  the  east,  and  SUvonia  on  the  weaL    (.Wop  No.  XVIL) 

a.  *«  The  very  spot  that  waa,  in  1607,  the  theatre  that  wltneaied  the  splendid  vielorieaof 
SKgene  of  Savoy  oyer  the  Turks,  and  which  were  followed  by  the  peace  of  Garlowltz,  that 
memorable  era  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  houae  of  Auatria  and  of  Eufope.**— Aetfc»*  Austria,  II.  p.  SS. 

aM|k.aoa 
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2d  of  December,  but  a  short  time  after  tiie  second  Beyolatioa  in 
Vienna,  (see  p.  542;)  and,  by  a  family  arrangement,  the  crown  was 
transferred,  not  to  the  next  heir,  Ferdinand^s  brother,  but  to  his 
nephew  Francis  Joseph.  The  Hungarian  Diet,  declaring  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  no  right  to  lay  down  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  transfer 
it  to  another — that  the  same  was  settled  by  statute  on  the  direct  heirs 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — ^and,  moreover,  that  Francis  Joseph  had 
not  taken  the  requisite  oath,  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  to  preserve  in- 
violate the  constitution,  laws,  and  liberties,  of  the  Hungarians, — de- 
nied the  right  of  the  new  emperor  to  reign  over  their  nation.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  averse  to  a  war  with  Austria,  attempted  ne^- 
tiations  for  a  settlement  of  all  difficulties ;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
desirous  of  setting  aside  the  constitutional  privileges  recently  grant- 
ed to  Hungary,  had  resolved  upon  the  unconditional  submission  of 
the  Hungarians ;  and  the  new  emperor  yielded  himself  to  the  coarse 
of  policy  dictated  by  his  ministers. 

10.  With  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Austrian  empire,  several  of  the  Hungarian  leaders, 
who  had  thus  far  supported  all  the  measures  of  the  movement  party, 
withdrew  altogether  from  the  struggle ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  more  than  one-half  of  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
nearly  all  the  untitled  nobility,  and  both  Romanist  and  Protestant 
clergy,  rallied  around  Kossuth,  and  sided  with  the  country.  Although 
the  peasantry,  whom  the  constitution  had  elevated  from  the  condition 
of  serfs  to  that  of  ^eemen,  rose  en  jnasse,  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting,  jmd  the  regular  troops  of  Hungary  were  still  in  Italy, 
fighting  the  battles  of  Austria.  Manufactories  of  powder  and  arms 
had  to  be  established ;  but  they  arose  as  if  by  magic ;  and  in  every 
town  the  anvils  rang  with  the  clang  of  the  arms  which  the  artizana 
forged  by  night  and  by  day.  But,  after  all  possible  efforts,  the  Hun- 
garian army,  at  the  actual  opening  of  the  campaign  in  December 
1848,  amounted  to  only  about  sixty -five  thousand  men,  which  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  forces  which  Austria  was  concentrating 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

1 1.  The  plan  of  Prince  Windischgratz,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  consisted  in  invading  Hungary  from  nine  points  at 
the  same  time — all  the  lines  of  attack  tending  to  a  common  centre, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  entering  Hungary  from  the  north  and  west,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  from  the  Hungarian  general  Gorgey,  who  had  the  oom- 
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mand  in  that  qaarter,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  both  Win- 
dischgratz  and  Jellachich  entered  Pesth  without  striking  a  blow. 
Kossuth  and  the  government  retired  to  Debreczin,*  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  a  strong  garrison,  however,  in 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Comorn,*  while  the  Hungarian 
forces  gradually  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Theiss,  from 
Eperies*  to  the  Danube.  To  protect  the  rear,  Greneral  Bem,  a  Pole, 
was  sent  to  Bukowina,*  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Transylvania,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  inen. 

12.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Hungarians  lost  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Esseck*  in  Slavonia,  which  surrendered  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  About  the  same  time  Bem  was  driven  from  Bukowina, 
and,  after  repeated  disasters,  from  Transylvania  also, — ^the  Saxons 
and  Wallachs,*  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  having  joined 
the  Austrians.  The  Szeklers,  however,  a  wild,  restless,  and  warlike 
race  of  southern  Hungary,  espousing  the  side  of  the  Hungarians, 
placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Bem,  who,  thus  reenforced, 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  offensive.  Again  he  entered 
Transylvania,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  although  ten  thousand  Bussian  troops  had  crossed 
the  frontiers  to  aid  the  Austrians,  he  repeatedly  defeated  their  united 
forces,  took  Hermanstadt^  after  a  severe  battle,  and  entered  Cron- 
stadt'  without  opposition.     In  a  few  weeks  Bem  was  complete  master 

1.  27f»r«cztif,  the  great  mart  for  the  produce  of  northern  and  eastern  Hungary,  is  situated  In 
a  flat,  MBdjv  and  arid  plain,  one  hnndrad  and  fourteen  miles  eaat  of  Peatb.  Population  fitrty. 
Are  thousand.    (Map  IHo.  XVlh)  y 

8.  Comemj  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Waag  and  the  Dan- 
ube, ia  fbrty.«ix  miles  north-east  of  Boda.  The  citadel  Is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresies  In 
Europe,  and  has  never  been  taken.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

3L  Eperies  is  a  fortified  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  one  hundred 
and  forty  mtiea  north-etot  of  Pteth. 

4  Bukowina^  eeded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria  in  1774,  is  noir  included  in  Gallcia  and  Lodo* 
meria.    (JIfap  No.  XVII.) 

6.  Esstek,  (ancient  MursiOy)  the  capital  of  Slavonia,  is  a  strongly-fortlfled  town  situated  on 
the  Drave,  thirteen  miles  from  ita  confluence  with  the  Danube.  It  ia  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  miles  south  of  Buda.  Mursia,  founded  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  in  the  year  1'^  became 
the  capital  of  Lower  Pannonia.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

<!.  The  H^a//acA«— properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turco-Russian  province  of  Wallachta,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Daclans.    (Pronounced  Wol'-Iaks:  Wol-lft'-ko^.) 

7.  Hermanstadt,  the  capital  of  the  "  Saxon  land,"  a  Saxon  portion  of  Transylvania,  is  situated 
In  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on  a  branch  of  the  Aluta,  in  the  southern  part  of  Transyl- 
rania.    (Map  Vo.  XVll.) 

8.  Cronstadt,  the  largest  and  most  populous,  as  well  as  the  principal  manuAicturing  and 
oommerclal  town  of  Transylvania— also  in  the  **  Saxon  land"— is  seventy  mllea  eaat  of  He^ 

{Map  No.  XVn.) 
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of  TraiiBjWaiua,  from  wbich  he  paaseSl  into  the  Banat,  aad  o»pt«red 
Teme8?rar,*  its  capital 

13.  In  the  meantime  important  events  had  oceorred  in  the  yallej 
of  the  Theiss.  About  the  first  of  February  General  Dembinaki, 
also  a  Pole,  was  invested,  by  Kossuth,  with  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies.  Although  the  appointment  of  Dembinski 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  native  Hungarian  officers,  who  seconded 
him  with  little  cordiality,  yet  his  plan  of  operations  was  judicious. 
Leaving  strong  garrisons  at  Szegedin*  and  on  the  Maros,*  about  the 
middle  of  February  he  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  to  meet  the  Austrians,  then  advancing  in  full  force 
under  Wbdischgratz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kapolna,*  on  the  26th  and 
27th,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  forty  thousand  Hungarians 
and  sixty  thousand  Austrians,  without  any  decisive  result ;  but  had 
it  not  been  for  the  inactivity  of  Grorgey,  who  restricted  himself  to  a 
defensive  position,  the  Austrians  would  have  suffered  a  total  defeat 

14.  Early  in  March  Dembinski  resigned,  and  Creneral  Yetter  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hungarian  forces ;  but  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Yetter  the  command  soon  devolved  on  Gorgey, 
under  whom  was  gained  a  series  of  victories  by  which  the  Auatriami 
were  for  a  time  driven  Out  of  Hungary.  On  the  4th  of  April  Jellar 
chioh  was  defeated  at  Tapiobieske,'  and  on  the  6th  the  corps  of 
Windischgratz  at  GodoUo :'  on  the  9th  Gorgey  took  Waitzen*  by 
storm  :  on  the  19th  the  Ausrians  were  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  NagySarlo  ;*  and  on  the  20th  Gorgey  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Gomorn,  which  the  Austrians  had  closely  besieged  during  sevenl 
months.  In  a  few  days  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  driven 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  when  nothing  but  a  routed  amy 
remained  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  city  of  Yienna.  Had 
Gorgey  then  followed  up  his  successes,  as  he  was  strongly  urged 
to  do  by  Kossuth,  in  two  days  his  forces  might  have  bivouacked 
in  the  Austrian  capital;  but  he  remained  inactive  eight  days  at 
Comorn,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Buda,* 

1.  TVmmwot,  the  oipltal  of  Uie  Banal,  is  a  stroDgly-TortUIed  town,  •eyenty-flve  mUoa  norfh- 
eut  of  Peterwardein.  It  wa«  taken  from  the  Turks  In  1716  by  Prince  Eugene.  The  Bega 
wimI,  MTenty-three  miles  in  length,  passes  through  the  town.  Temeswar  is  supposed  to  icfi- 
nteat  Uie  ancient  Tablscos,  lo  which  Grid  was  banished.    {Map  No.  XVII.) 

8.  Siegedin  is  a  laige  town  of  Hungaryi  slluated  at  the  oonaoeoce  of  the  Haroa  and  the 
Ihslti,  one  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Pesth.    {Map  No.  X  VII.) 

8b  For  the  river  Maros,  and  the  towns  Kapolna,  Tapiobieske,  God&Ud,  Waiocen,  v»d.  V^gf- 
Sarlo,  see  Map  No.  XVII. 

4.  Buda,  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube,  one  hundred  and  thirty-Are  mQea  aoolh* 
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ivliiek  waa  ourried  by  atonn  on  the  2l0t  of  May.  Buda  was  the  b«it 
whieh  the  retreating  army  left  behind  them  to  lore  the  Hunguriane; 
and  its  siege  was  the  salvation  of  Vienna,  and>  periiaps,  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire. 

15.  On  the  4th  of  Mareh  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  known 
the  project  of  a  constitution  £or  his  empire,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  rob  Hungary  of  her  independence  and  constitutional 
rights.  This  measure,  in  connection  with  the  well-known  &ct  that 
Bussia  had  been  invoked  to  lend  her  aid  in  suppressing  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  induced  the  Hungarian  Diet  to  make,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1849,  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  independence.  The  Diet  also 
deereed  that,  until  the  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for  the 
future  should  be  fixed  by  the  nation,  the  government  should  be  eoo- 
dnoted  by  Louis  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  to  be  appomted  by  him. 
Kossuth  was  thereupon  unanimously  declared  governor  of  HuAgary, 
with  little  less  than  regal  powers. 

16.  The  demand  which  the  Austrian  emperor  had  made  upon  the 
Osar  for  assistance  was  neither  rejected  nor  delayed ,-  and  prepara* 
tions  for  a  second  campaign  against  Hungary  were  speedily  comr 
pleted.  Four  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  were  Russians,  were  assembled  on  the  Hungariaa 
frontiers  early  In  June, — the  whole  being  placed  under  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  of  whom  little  was  then 
known,  except  that  he  had  served  under  Radetsky  in  Italy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  atrocities.  To  meet  this  force  the 
Hungarians  had  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  Of  these,  forty-five  thou- 
sand, under  the  immediate  conunand  of  Gorgey,  were  on  the  uf^er 
Danube,  between  Presburg'  and  the  capital.  The  other  principal 
divisions  of  the  Hungarian  forces  consisted  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  under  General  Perczel  in  the  Banat,  thirty-two  thousand  under 
General  Bern  in  Transylvania,  and  twelve  thousand  under  Dembinski 
at  Eperies,  near  the  Galician  frontier. 

17.  Almost  simultaneously,  in  the  early  part  of  June,  Haynau,  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  entered  Hungary  at   Preeburg; 

eMi  of  Vienna,  !^  In  oo^fiinoUon  with  PeHb,  the  capital  of  Haagair.  AttUa  ooeMtonally  maie 
B«da  hh  rMldence.  Arpad,  Ite  Magyar  ohM;  made  it  hla  bead-qnartan  In  tha  year  9W ;  and 
ft  ten  beeame  the  cndia  of  the  Hongarlan  monaraby.    (Map  No.  XVII.) 

1.  JVMtar/,  onoa  the  aapttal  of  Hungary,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  nannbe,  Udrtyfcw 
mitaaaMtofVieiina.  Tbaea8tto,noir  lnnilna,la  memoimbleaatheioeneoftheappealBnie 
tai  i74i  by  Maria  Tbereta  lo  the  Hongarian  Stales,  whioh  waa  ao  generously  responded  to  by 
fbe  latter.   See  p.  490.    (Jlfaj»  No.  XVII.) 
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Paskiewitoli)  at  the  head  of  eighty-seven  thousand  Rassianfi,  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Theias 
by  way  of  Bartfeld*  and  Eperies ;  and  forty  thousand  Russians  and 
fourteen  thousand  Austrians  entered  Transylvania  from  the  sonftli 
and  east.  Smaller  divisions  entered  at  other  points — ^the  whole  de- 
signed to  enclose  the  Hungarians  within  a  circle  of  armies,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube. 

18.  The  plan  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  was  too  BuccessfoUy 
carried  out.  The  Russians,  after  encountering  a  heroic  resistance, 
drove  Bern  from  Transylvania :  Jellachich,  after  experiencing  the 
most  disastrous  defeat  in  the  defile  of  Hegyes,*  marched  up  the 
Theiss :  the  Russians,  under  Paskiewitch,  in  two  divisions  entered 
Debreczin  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  Pesth  on  the  11th.  Haynsa 
fought  bis  way  from  Presburg  to  the  vicinity  of  Comom,  near  which 
place  he  fought,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  a  severe  battle  with  Gorgey, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  On  the  19th  he  reached 
Pesth,  where  he  renewed  those  brutal  scenes  which  had  marked  his 
whole  career  in  Hungary.  To  his  own  everlasting  infiuny,  and  the 
deep  disgrace  of  the  Austrian  government,  he  repeatedly  ordered 
ladies  of  great  respectability  and  high  rank  to  be  publicly  flogged 
for  having  held  communication  with  the  insurgents, — and  one,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  Raab,  for  having  turned  her  back  upon 
the  emperor  as  he  entered  the  city.  Brave  officers  were  hanged  by 
him  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  defending  their  country.  Hay* 
nau,  by  his  barbarities,  fully  earned  the  title  which  has  been  given 
him, — that  of"  Hungary's  Hangman." 

19.  From  Comorn,  Gorgey,  constantly  harassed  by  the  enemy,  re- 
treated to  Waitzen,  and  thence  to  Onod,*  and  on  ^e  29th  crossed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,*  from  which  place  he  turned  south,  and,  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat,  until,  on  the  8th  of  August^ 

1.  Bartfdd  is  at  Uie  foot  of  the  Carpathian  moantalna,  in  northern  Hungary,  on  the  Tope,  an 
affluent  of  the  Theiss.  It  formerly  eqjoyed  considerable  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  fifly-flve  miles  north-east  Ax)m  Pesth.    (Map  No.  XVIL) 

2.  He^es  is  a  small  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  thirty-five  miles  north-irest  of  Peterwardetai. 
(Jir^  No.  XVII.) 

3.  Onod  is  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tlieisa,  ntnety-flve  miles  north-east  of  Pesth.  (Mtf 
Mo.  XVII.) 

4.  nkof  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bodrog  with  the  Theiss,  one  hna- 
drad  and  thirteen  miles  north-east  fh>m  Pesth.  Tokay  deriyes  its  whole  celebrity  fh>m  Its  bdng 
tha  emtr^9t  for  the  sale  of  the  fiuaous  swe^  wine  of  the  same  name,  made  in  a  biUy  tmci  of 
country  extending  twenty^re  or  thirty  miles  north-west  IVom  the  town.  The  flneet  quality  of 
the  wine  is  that  which  flows  ftom  the  ripe  grapes  by  their  own  presaure,  while  in  heapa.  iJHap 
No.  XVII.) 
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he  reached  the  fortreafl  of  Arad,*  on  the  Maros.  Petty  jeaknBHes 
between  the  Hungarian  generals  freqaentlj  preyented  concert  of 
action  and  a  union  of  forces  when  the  safety  of  whole  armies  depend- 
ed upon  it;  and  the  ambition  of  €h>igey,  in  particular,  who  was 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  be  to  show  himself  a 
great  general.     His  country's  safety  was  a  secondary  consideration. 

20.  Dembinski,  in  the  meantime,  had  retreated  south,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  also  in  the  Banat.  After  almost  oonstant  fighting  on 
the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  August,  on  the  latter  of  which  days  he 
was  severely  wounded,  on  the  9th  his  army,  commanded  by  Bern, 
fought  with  Jellachich  and  Haynau  the  decisive  battle  of  Temeswar, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  at  first  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  but 
the  failure  of  ammunition  io  the  Hungarian  lines  finally  gave  the 
victory  to  the  Austrians.  The  southern  Hungarian  army  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  by  this  disaster  :  many  laid  down  their  arms  and 
returned  home :  some  escaped  into  Turkey;  and  some  thousuids  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  On  the  8th  Gorgey  had 
reached  Arad  with  forty  thousand  troops,  within  half  a  day's  march 
of  the  spot  where  Dembinski  was  fighting ;  but  instead  of  joining  his 
countrymen  at  that  opportune  moment,  when  he  might  have  turned 
the  scale  of  victory,  he  was  then  engaged  in  efforts  for  obtaming  the 
dissolution  of  the  goremment,  and  procuring  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  dictator.  Gorgey's  fidelity  to  the  Hungarian  cause  had 
long  been  suspected,  even  by  Kossuth  himself,  yet  he  had  been  re- 
tained in  command  of  the  largest  division  of  the  Hungarian  army ; 
and  now,  when  he  declared  that  he  alone  could  and  would  save  the 
oountry  if  dictatorial  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  Kossulli, 
considering  the  cause  of  Hungary  desperate,  took  the  important  step 
of  dissolving  the  government  and  ccmferring  upon  Gorgey  the  su- 
preme civil  and  military  power.     (Aug.  10th.) 

21.  It  soon  appeared  that  Gorgey  had  long  maintained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  enemy.  He  had  long  disobeyed,  at  his 
pleasure,  the  orders  sent  him  by  the  government ;  and  he  now  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  that  the  Russians  might  enclose  his  army, 
of  which,  in  spite  of  its  corrupt  condition,  he  still  stood  in  fear.  On 
the  1 3th  he  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger,  without 
any  conditions,  his  entire  force,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-four  can- 
nons.    When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  for  surrender,  grief  and  in- 

I.  Jtrad  is  a  •troiigly4utUlad  town,  aiUuted  oa  both  aidM  of  ttie  MMtM»  tWMiljr-WTMi  milM 
north  of  Tememr.    (JViy  N«.  XVU.) 
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dignfttion  were  YvnVte  Arouglumt  the  raaikB :  one  officer  broke  hk 
sword,  and  ^ew  it  with  (mrses  at  GorgsfM  &et :  many  a  hussr 
shot  his  noble  charger,  that  it  mig^  not  survive  the  diBgraee  of  its 
master;  and  some  regiments  Vnmed  their  standards,  determined 
never  to  sorrender  them  to  the  enemy. 

22.  A  few  days  befbre  Gtorgey's  treaoherons  surrender,  one  parting 
gleam  of  suoeess  shed  its  lustr^  on  the  Hungarian  arms.  At  mid- 
ni^t  on  the  3d  of  Angost  tiie  garrison  of  Oomom,  commanded  by 
Qeneral  Kli^ka,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  drove  back  the  Ami- 
triaos  with  dreadfdl  slaughter ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic  that  on 
the  5th  of  August  Baab^  was  taken,  and  with  it  supplies  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  valne  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  peasantry  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  rose  en  masse,  and  Klapka  thought  serious- 
ly of  marching  upon  Vienna  itself,  indien  the  news  of  GU>rgey'8  sur- 
render paralysed  all  fiirther  eiort.  Comom  sorrendered  on  the  29th 
of  September,  on  favorable  terms ;  and  with  the  fall  of  that  import- 
ant fortress,  terminated  the  military  operations  in  Hungary. 

23.  After  the  surrender  of  Gorgey,  Kossuth  left  Arad  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  the  Turkish  frontier,  and,  finding  that  bo  hope  re- 
mained of  serving  his  country,  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Ottoman 
garrison  at  Widdin.*  Austria  in  vaid  demanded  him  of  the  Turkish 
government  When  he  was  finally  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  attentions  there  bestowed  upon 
him  for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom,  called 
forth,  from  the  Austrian  government,  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
nobly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 
Bmn  also  fled  into  Turkey,  where,  after  receiving  a  command  in  ^ 
Turkii^  army,  he  died  in  1850,  of  wounds  received  in  the  Hungarian 
war.    Dembinski  and  a  few  others  followed  the  fortunes  of  Kossutfi. 

24.  On  the  6th  of  October,  1849, — a  day  rendered  forever  mem- 
orable for  infiuny  in  the  annals  of  Austria — ^thirteen  Hungarian 
generals  and  staff  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were  shot  or  hanged 
at  Arad :  many  of  the  Hungarian  mmisters  and  other  civil  officials 
were  also  executed :  an  immense  number  of  inferior  officers  were  sent 
to  fortresses  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years ;  and  about 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  contest, 

1.  Ramb  is  ritnated  Boatb  of  the  Danube,  twenty4wo  miles  sontfa-iresi  of  Oomom.  It  wm  a 
«lR)aspoat  ander  the  Roman.  In  1800  an  AnstHan  force  waa  rouied  by  the  FVench  nnder  tta 
walla.    (.Vcp  No.  XVIL) 

a.  >rw<liiiaatortlfladtoimef»aigafialnT>iiiEey,oniaeaottliemhaafcoffliePain^ 
bundled  and  lixty^TemileaBoiith-eart  of  PMarwaideln.    (JI#K9.^L) 
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were  forcibly  enlisted  in  Austrian  regiments.  Thus  terminated  the 
struggle  of  Hungary  for  freedom.  Her  national  existence,  preserred 
through  a  thousand  years,  was  annihilated,  not  so  much  by  the  over- 
whelming  power  of  two  great*  empires,  as  by  the  faults  and  treason  of 
her  own  sons.* 

VI.  Usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  1.  After  France  had 
adopted  a  republican  constitution  in  1848,  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate,  to  hold  the  executive  power  of  the  nation  for  four  years, 
became  the  absorbing  subject  of  thought  and  discussion  with  the 
French  people.  Six  candidates  were  in  the  field, — Lamartine,  Ledru 
Bollin,  Raspoil,  Oenerals  Changamier  and  Cavaignac,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon. Lamartine,  who  had  saved  the  country  from  anarchy  in  the 
Kevolution  of  February,  but  had  made  a  feeble  president  of  the  pro- 
Tisional  government,  soon  virtually  withdrew  from  the  contest,  by  re- 
questing his  friends  to  make  no  efforts  in  his  behalf:  the  adherents 
of  Ledru  RoUin,  altiiough  earnest  and  active,  were,  comparatively, 
few  in  number :  Raspail  and  Changamier  possessed  no  peculiar  rec- 
ommendations for  the  office ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  choice 
would  lie  between  General  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon — ^the 
former,  popular  with  the  Assembly  and  the  leading  republicans,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  and  possessing  every  requisite  qualification 
for  the  office — ^tho  latter  an  adventurer,  who  had  made  two  fool- 
hardy attempts  to  usurp  the  throne  of  France,  viewed  with  jealousy 
and  distrust  by  the  republicans,  and  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
politicians  of  all  parties,  but  strong  in  the  prestige  of  a  name, 
and  hailed  by  the  people  as  the  living  representative  of  that  world- 
renowned  emperor  whom  France  can  never  forget.  The  result  of 
the  election  surprised  every  one.  Seven  and  a4ialf  millions  of  votes 
were  polled  in  the  nation,  and,  of  these,  five  and  a-half  millions 
were  cast  for  Louis  Napoleon,^ho  was  inaugurated  President  on 
the  20tii  of  December.  He  then  solemnly  swore  "  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  Democratic  Republic,  and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  the 
constitution  imposed  upon  him." 

2.  Louis  Napoleon,  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  the  king  and  queen  of  Holland,  was  bom  in  the  palace 

«.  When  KMMith,  wlUi  the  memhen  of  the  provlffmial  gorenuient,  wm  ratrettlag  ftom 
point  to  point  as  the  Austrian  and  Roaalan  annles  adranced,  be  carried  with  htm  the  Hunga- 
rian Kgalia— the  royal  Jewels,  and  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen— objects  of  almost  reHskras  Ten- 
erstlon  to  the  Hungarian  people.  It  long  remained  a  mystery  what  had  become  of  them,  hot 
after  years  of  search  by  IndlTidnals  sent  out  by  the  Austrian  goremment,  they  wera  diseotwed 
In  Sept.  1853,  buried  In  an  fawn  chest  near  the  eonflnes  of  Wallachia. 
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of  the  Tuilleries  on  the  20th  of  April,  1808,  and,  being  the  first 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  born  under  the  imperial  regime,  and 
the  only  one  living  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  considered  himself,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Bonapartists,  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  the  heir  to  his  empire.  After  his  second  attempt,  in 
August  1840,  to  excite  a  Kcvolution  against  Louis  Phillippe,  he  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,*  from  which  Jie  made  his  escape  in 
May  1846,  after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  five  years.  Being 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Paris,  but  was  so  coldly  received  by  the  members 
of  the  provisional  government  that  he  again  left  the  country.  Soon 
after  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly from  three  different  departments ;  but  the  hostility  against 
him  in  the  Assembly  was  so  great  that,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  take 
his  seat  as  a  delegate,  he  resigned  the  office.  In  the  election  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  August,  he  was  reelected,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
and  on  the  26th  of  September  took  his  seat  as  the  representative  of 
Pai-is,  his  native  city.  But  even  then,  nearly  all  the  members,  re- 
garding him  as  a  secret  enemy  of  the  government,  treated  him  with 
marked  coldness  and  neglect ;  nor  did  the  icy  reserve  wear  away 
when  the  sufirages  of  nearly  six  millions  of  his  countrymen  had 
elevated  him  to  the  first  place  in  the  Republic. 

3.  The  first  act  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  to  make  a  public  declara- 
tion of  the  principles  of  his  government,  which  he  avowed  to  be 
strictly  republican ;  yet  from  the  outset  it  was  assumed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Assembly  that  he  would  prove  tmfaithful  to  his  oath, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  an  imperial  dynasty.  The  Assembly  was 
composed  of  several  parties, — first,  the  Legitimists,  who  were  ad- 
herents of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons : — ^second,  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  to  see  the  heir  of  Louis  Phillippe  raised  to  the 
throne  : — third,  the  Republicans,  both  moderate  and  ultra ; — and, 
finally,  the  Bonapartists,  who  openly  expressed  their  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire,  and  were  encouraged  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
although  he  remained  professedly  attached  to  the  Republic. 

4.  From  the  beginning  there  was  no  mutual  confidence  between 
the  President  and  the  Assembly;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 

1.  Hamj  celebrated  for  iU  strong  fortress  used  as  a  Slate  Prison,  is  a  town  in  a  manhy  pl^n. 
In  the  former  province  of  Picardy,  seventy  miles  north-east  fi'om  Paris,  and  thirty-Ave  south-43eiat 
from  Amiens.  Here  Prince  Polignac  and  other  ministers  of  Charles  X.  were  confined  for  »x 
years. 
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former  exhibited  marked  dishonesty  of  purpose  in  furthering  his  am- 
bitions views,  the  whole  career  of  the  latter  was  a  serious  of  intrigues 
against  the  President,  of  party  contests,  and  encroachments  upon 
popular  rights.  The  Assembly  introduced  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press  :  it  placed  the  entire  control  of  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  :  it  made  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which  disfranchised  three  millions  of  electors ; 
and  it  united  with  the  President  in  sending  an  army  to  crush  the 
rising  Bepublic  of  Rome. 

5.  The  constitution  of  1848  provided  that  it  might  be  revised  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Assembly  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidential  term,  and  that  the  President  should  be  ineligible  to 
reelection,  until  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  This  latter  provision 
would  therefore  render  the  continuance  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  power 
impossible,  without  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Early  in  1851  the 
question  of  revision  was  brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  after 
being  the  subject  of  some  very  exciting  and  stormy  debates,  in  which 
any  change  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republicans,  the  motion 
to  revise  failed  by  nearly  a  hundred  votes. 

6.  In  his  annual  message  in  November  the  President  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Assembly  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  measure 
which  greatly  increased  his  popularity  with  the  French  people ;  but 
the  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 
Soon  after,  the  increasing  animosity  of  the  Assembly  towards  the 
President  was  exhibited  by  the  proposal  of  a  law  authorizing  his 
impeachment  in  case  he  should  seek  a  reelection  in  violation  of  the 
constitution.  His  accusation  and  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  were 
also  hmted  at. 

7.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the  Assembly  was  fast  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis  that  would  probably  have  ended  in  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
when  suddenly — unexpectedly — and  quietly,  Louis  Napoleon  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  his  great  name-sake,  grasped  the  reins  of  power,  and,  crushing  the 
constitution,  overwhelmed  all  opposition  to  his  will.  On  the  night 
of  Monday,  December  1st,  the  palace  of  the  President  was  the  scene 
of  a  gay  assemblage  of  the  fashion  and  beauty  of  Paris ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  the  President  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  unusually 
attentive  to  his  guests.  On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  awoke  to  find  the  city  filled  with  troops,  and  every  com- 
manding position  in  the  vicinity  occupied  by  them,  while  the  Presi- 
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dent's  decree,  poated  on  every  wall,  announced  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  martial  law  throughout  Paris.  The  chief  members 
of  the  Assembly,  together  with  Generals  Cavaignac^  Ohangarnier, 
Lamoriciere,  and  others,  had  been  seized  in  their  beds,  and  were  already 
in  prison  :  not  a  man  was  left  of  sufficient  ability  and  popularity  to 
rally  the  people ;  the  coup  d*etat  was  entirely  successful,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  was  absolute  dictator  of  France. 

8.  On  Tuesday  the  2d  of  December  about  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Assembly,  finding  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  legislation  guarded,  met 
in  another  part  of  the  city,  declared  the  President  guilty  of  treason, 
and  proclaimed  his  deposition;  but  scarcely  had  they  signed  the 
decree  when  they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  luid  all 
marched  to  prison.  The  Assembly  being  destroyed,  measures  were 
next  taken  to  disarm  the  power  of  the  press ;  and  none  of  the  jour- 
nals, except  the  government  organs,  were  allowed  to  appear.  On 
Wednesday,  the  3d,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  convening  the  whole 
people  for  an  election  to  be  held  between  the  1 4th  and  22d  of  De- 
cember— the  questions  submitted  to  them  being  whether  Louis  Na- 
poleon should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  state  ten  years,  or  not,  with 
the  power  of  forming  a  new  constitution  on  the  basis  of  universal 
sufi^age.  On  Thursday,  the  4th,  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress 
an  insurrection  in  Paris  :  no  quarter  was  given,  and  about  a  thousand 
of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  when  tranquillity  was  restored.  In 
some  of  the  departments  the  people  rose  in  great  strength  against 
the  usurpation ;  but  the  army  remained  faithnil,  and  in  Uie  course 
of  two  or  three  days  all  resistance  was  quelled. 

9.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  armv  should  vote  first  on  the 
great  question  submitted  to  the  nation ;  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
its  vote  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
official  returns  showed  nearly  seven  and  a-half  millions  of  votes  in 
his  favor,  and  but  little  more  than  half  a  million  against  him.  Thus 
the  nation  sanctioned  his  usurpation  of  the  2d  of  December,  and 
virtually  proclaimed  its  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  empire.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1^52,  the  result  of  the  election  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  with  more  than  royal  magnificence,  and  on  the  14th  the  new 
constitution  was  decreed.  It  was  avowedly  based  on  the  constitution 
which  the  emperor  Napoleon  had  given  to  the  French  nation.  It 
intrusted  the  government  to  Louis  Napoleon  for  ten  years,  made 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  gave  him  control  over 
legislation,  and  the  power  to  declare  war  and  maJce  treaties.  He  was 
all  but  in  name  an  emperor ;  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he  assumed 
that  title,  apparently  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  desire,  of  the  na- 
tion. France  had  accepted  the  Napoleon  Dynasty  as  a  refuge  from 
anarchy — as  the  only  compromise  between  Bourbonjsm,  or  the  past) 
and  Republicanism,  or  the  future. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  GREECE.    Map  No.  I. 

A  ffeasral  deacrlplion  of  both  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece  nifty  be  foand  on  pp.  31  and  98- 
Grecian  Mythology,  ii  to  ^7— Ancient  U  islory  of  Greece,  27  to  l£l— Modem  History,  516  lo 
5*23.  For  descriptive  accpunta  of  the  Grecian  Slate«,  and  important  towna,  citiea,  riven,  battle- 
grounds, Slc^  see  the  *' Index  to  the  Descriptive  Notes*'  at  the  end  or  the  volume. 

The  following  is  a  brief  synopsis  uf  the  leading  events  iu  Grecian  History,  beginning  witb 
the  Persian  wars  which  ended  B.  C.  469.  The  Telopounesian  war^  lasted  nearly  thirty  yean, 
B.  C.  431-4U4.  Subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.  <;.  338,  aA«r  which  come  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Achaean  League,  and  then  the  Roman  conquest,  B.  C.  146,  from 
which  time,  during  thirteen  hundred  and  flfiy  years,  Greece  continued  to  be  either  really  or 
nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  country  was  invaded  by  Alaric  the  tioik, 
A.  D.  4CM),  and  afterwanls  by  Genseric  and  Zaber  Khan,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  by  the 
Normans  in  the  eleventh  century.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  cnuaden  in 
1904,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  princlpaltlies,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Ve* 
netian,  and  Frankish  nobles,  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks  in  143d,  and  conquered  by  tbeia  in 
1481.  U  was  the  theatre  of  wars  between  the  furks  and  Venetians  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitoh,  in  1718,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Toria, 
who  retained  possession  of  the  country  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  RevoIuiioD  in  Iftil. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Greece  embraces  all  the  Grecian  peninsula  south  of  the  ancient 


Upinis  and  Tbes'  saly,  as  seen  on  the  accompanying  map,  together  with  Euboe'a,  theCyC  ladea 
and  the  northern  Spor'  ades.  Thes'  saly,  now  a  Turkish  province,  retains  its  ancient  name  and 
limits :  EpiruB  is  embraced  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania,  for  which,  see  Map  No.  Vll. 


The  Motlern  Greeks  are  described  as  being,  generally,  **  rather  above  the  middle  heighl, 
and  well-shaped ;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive)  eyes  Iain,  dark, 
and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexions  olive  colored."  Tbey 
retain  many  of  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancients ;  the  common  people  are  extieDely 
credulous  and  superstitious,  and  pay  much  attention  to  auguries,  omens,  and  dreams.  Tbef 


generally  simple  and  exemplary. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Northern  Greece,  or  Hellas,  are  said  to  have  retained  **a  chivalrou  tail 
warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strongly  remind  us  of  lbs 
pictures  of  the  heroic  age.**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pblopoonesna  are  more  ignorant  and  leu 
honest  than  those  of  HcIUts.  Previous  to  the  Greek  Revolution,  remains  of  the  Helleaic  raoe 
were  found,  in  their  greatest  purity,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country— in  the  ridntty 
of  Mount  Parnassus  in  Northern  Greece,  and  the  inhospitable  tracts  of  Taygetos  in  Souitaera 
Greece,  whither  they  had  been  driven  from  the  plains  by  their  ruthless  oppresson.  The 
language  of  the  modem  Greeks  bears,  in  many  oi  its  words,  and  in  its  general  forms  and 
grammatical  structure,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek — similar  to  the  rclHtioa  sui- 
luinod  by  the  Italian  to  the  Latin ;  but  as  the  pronunciatiou  of  the  ancient  Greek  b  lost,  hot 
far  the  modem  tongue  corresponds  to  it  in  that  particular  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Travellers  still  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  fine  views  everywhere  found  in  Grecian  soene 
ry ;— and  besides  their  natural  beauties,  they  are  doubly  dear  to  us  by  (he  thousand  haUowedasMh 
ciations  connected  with  tliem  by  scenes  of  liistorlc  int«reai,  and  by  the  numeroas  raios  of 
ancient  art  and  splendor  which  cover  the  country— recalling  a  glorious  Past,  upon  which  we 
love  to  dwell  as  upon  the  memory  uf  departed  friends,  or  the  scenes  of  happy  ebUdhood' 
^  sweet,  but  mournful,  to  tbe  soul." 

**  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves  and  verdant'  ure  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  us  when  Minerva  sniiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Uymettus  yields. 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  frugrant  fortress  builds. 
The  Oeeboru  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  MendelPs  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  lair. 

**WhereV  we  tread.  His  haunted,  holy  ground; 
No  earth  of  thine  Is  lost  In  vulgar  mould, 
But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  muses  tales  seem  traly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gnxing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon: 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 
Defies  the  power  which  crushM  thy  temples  gone : 

Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon." 

CkUdt  Harolde,  canto  ii. 
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Among  the  moDumento  of  antiquity  which  still  exist  at  Athens,  the  moat  striking  are  thofle 
which  surmount  the  Acrop'olis,  or  Cecroplan  citadel,  which  is  a  rocky  height  rising  abniptlj' 
out  of  the  Attic  plain,  and  accessible  only  on  the  western  side,  where  stood  the  Frepfpteo,  a 
magnificent  structure  of  the  Doric  order,  which  served  as  the  gate  as  weU  as  the  defence  91 
the  Acrop'  olis.  But  the  chief  glory  of  Athens  was  the  Par'  tkenom,  or  temple  of  MioenrB, 
which  stood  on  the  highest  point,  and  near  the  centre,  of  the  Acrop'  olis.  It  was  constmcted 
entirely  of  the  most  beautiful  white  marble  fh)m  Mount  Penlel'  licus,  and  its  dimensions  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  by  one  hundred  and  two— having  eight  Doric  columns  tn 
each  of  the  two  lh)nt8,  and  sevtoteen  in  each  of  the  sides,  and  also  an  interior  range  of  aU 
columns  in  each  end.  The  ceiling  of  the  western  part  of  the  main  building  was  supported  by 
four  interior  columns,  and  of  the  eastern  end  by  sixteen.  The  entire  height  of  the  building 
above  its  platform  was  sixty-flve  feet.  The  whole  was  enriched,  within  and  without,  with 
matchless  works  of  art  by  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece.  This  magnlflcent  structure  remained 
entire  until  the  year  1687,  when,  during  a  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,,  a  bomb  fell  on  tbe 
devoted  Par'  thenon,  and  setting  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  stored  there,  entirely 
destroyed  the  roof,  and  reduced  the  whole  building  almost  to  ruins.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
eastern  flront,  however,  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  still  standing,  and  the  whole, 
dilapidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpressible  grandeur  and  sublimity. 

North  of  the  Par'  thenon  stood  the  Ereektheium,  an  irregular  but  beautiful  structure  of  tbe 
Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva.  Considerable  remains  of  It 
are  still  existing.  In  addition  to  the  three  great  edifices  of  the  Acrop'  oils,  which  were  adorned 
with  the  most  finished  paintings  and  sculptures,  the  entire  platform  of  the  hill  appears  to  haro 
been  covered  with  a  vast  composition  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  consisting  of  temples, 
monimients,  and  statues  of  Grecian  gods  and4ieroes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Minerva^ and  a  vast  number  of  sUtaes  of 
eminent  Grecians^the  whole  Acrop'  oils  having  been  at  once  the  fortress,  the  aacred  enclosuie, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  forming  the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  (he 
richest  gallery  of  painting,  and  the  best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world. 

Beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  was  the  T\eMtre  ^f 
Bacekuty  which  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand,  persons,  and  whose  seats,  rising  one 
above  another,  were  out  out  of  the  sloping  rock.  Adjoining  this  on  the  east  was  tbe  Od^nm 
built  by  Pericles,  and  beneath  the  western  extremity  of  the  Acrop'  oils  was  the  Od^um  or 
Musical  Theatre^  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Acrop'  olis  stood 
the  Prytaniumy  where  were  many  statues,  and  where  citizens  who  had  rendered  service  lo  the 
Slate  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  A  short  distance  to  tbe  north-west  of  tbe 
Acrop'  olis  was  the  small  eminence  called  Areop'  agus,  or  hill  of  Mars,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which  was  situated  the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areop'  agus.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south-west  stood  the  Payx,  the  place  where  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens  were  held  in  Its 
palmy  days,  a  spot  that  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  other  Csmed 
Athenian  orators.  The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  a  tier  of  thi^e 
seats  for  the  audience,  hewn  \n.  the  solid  rock,  are  still  visible.  A  short  distance  south  of  the 
Pnyx  was  the  eminence  called  the  Muatum^  that  part  of  Athens  where  the  poet  Miuasus  is  said 
to  have  been  buried. 

In  the  Ceramicusj  north  and  west  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  one  of  the  most  considerable  part«  of  the 
ancient  city,  were  many  public  buildings,  some  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  others 
used  for  stores,  and  for  the  various  markets,  and  some  for  schools,  while  the  old  Fhmm^  often 
used  fur  large  assemblies  of  the  people,  occupied  tbe  interior.  North  of  the  Areop'  agus  U  the 
Temple  of  Tkesnu,  built  of  marble  by  Cimon.  Tbe  roof,  friezes,  and  cornices,  of  this  temidiG, 
have  been  but  little  impaired  by  time,  and  the  whole  Is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  the 
uncient  magnificence  of  Athens,  and  the  most  perfect,  if  not  tbe  most  beautiful,  existing 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 

Soutli-east  of  the  Acrop'  olis,  and  near  the  Ilissus,  is  now  to  be  seen  a  cluster  of  sixteen  nkag- 
niflceut  Corinthian  columns  of  Pentellc  marble,  the  tmly  remaining  ones  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  On  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
lliiMUs  was  the  StddiutUj  used  for  gymnastic  contests,  and  capable  of  accommodating  twenty-live 
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tbouaand  persons.  The  marble  seaUs  have  disappeared,  bat  the  masses  of  masonry  vhick 
formed  the  aoml-citvular  end  still  remain. 

Just  without  the  ancient  city  walls  on  the  east  was  the  LyUum,  embellished  with  bnUdinga, 
groves,  and  fountains,~a  place  or  assembling  for  military  and  gymnastic  exereisea,  and  a 
favorite  resort  for  philosophical  study  and  contemplation.  Near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ancbeniras 
was  the  Cffnoaar'  get^  a  place  adorned  with  several  temples,  a  gymnasium,  and  groves  sacred  Id 
Hercules.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  north  was  the  Academy t  or  Public  Garden,^ 
surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  statues,  temples,  and  sepulchres  of  illustrlooa  men, 
and  planted  with  olive  and  plane  trees.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed  a  amaJl  garden, 
in  which  he  opened  his  school.    Thence  arose  the  Academic  sect. 

Athens  had  three  great  harbors,  the  Pirte'  us,  Munych'  ia,  and  Phal'  emm.  Anciently  these 
ports  formed  a  separate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself,  with  which  they  were  connected  by 
means  of  two  long  walls.  During  Uie  prolonged  conflict  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece, 
tram  1890  to  18-27,  Athens  was  in  ruins,  but  it  is  the  now  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

The  philosophical  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  has  been  l>eaiitlAiIly  alluded  to  by  Milton. 

"  See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer-long: 
There  flowery  hill  Hymetlus  with  the  sound 
Of  bees*  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing;  There  liissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream:  within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  wend, 
Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  nexi ; 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 
From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roofed  house 
Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 
Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronounced 
Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  water'd  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe.'* 


ISLANDS  OF  THE  JIGEiN.    Map  No.  III. 

The  ^oKAN  Sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying  between 
Greece,  the  islands  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  embraces  those  groups  of  Islands, 
the  CyC  lades  and  the  Spor'  ades  ;*  also  Euboe'a,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Tenedos,  I^emnos,  Ice,  nearly 
all  of  which  cluster  with  interesting  classical  associations.  Mentioning  only  the  most  important 
in  history,  and  begimiing  in  the  northern  Arch^»elago,  we  have  Tkaaoe^  now  Tbe»o  or  Tasso, 
early  colonized  by  the  Phceuidans  on  account  of  its  valuable  silver  mines : — SamotKrace,  where 
the  mysleri^  of  Oybele,  the  "  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  are  said  to  have  originated :—  l..«mMoe^ 
known  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell,  after  being  hurled  down  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  forge:— Teneefoj,  whither  the  Greeks  retired,  as  Vugil 
relates,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Trojans  '.—Leshos,  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil  and  figs,  and  as 
being  the  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness,  while  the  inhabitants  boasted  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivatiOD,  and,  especially,  great  musical  attainments  '.—Ckiosy  now  Sclo,  called  the 
garden  of  the  Archipelago,  and  claimed  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer: — Samoe,  early 
distinguished  In  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece  for  its  naval  ascendency,  and  for  its  splendid 
temple  of  Juno :— /carta,  whose  name  mythology  derives  firom  Ic'  arus.  who  fell  into  the  sea  near 
the  island  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight  fVom  Oete  i—Patmosy  to  which  ^ 
John  was  banished,  and  where  he  wrote  bis  Apocalypse:— Co«,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
iGsculapius,  and  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Hippocrates,  the  greatest  physician  of  antiquity  :— 
J^ityrue^  said  to  have  been  separated  fl-om  Cos  by  Neptune,  that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the 


*  The  division  between  the  Cyc' lades  and  Spor'adea,  on  the  aooompanylDg  Map,  should 
include  the  islands  Aacania^  Thera^  and  j9«apA«,  among  the  latter. 
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giant  Polybee'  t«8:— ^n'  apke,  said  to  have  been  made  to  rise  by  thundec(W>m  the  bottom  of 
the  aea,  In  order  to  receive  the  Argonauta  during  a  storm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis:— 
TTkcra^  now  called  Sanlorin,  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the  sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from 
the  ship  Argo  '.—AHtypal^'a^  called  also  Trapedza,  or  the  **  Table  of  the  Gods,"  because  its  seal 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers:— j^m^r^iu,  the  birthplace  of  the  Iambic  poei 
Simon' ides  :—/0«,  claimed  to  have  been  ibe  burial  place  of  Homer  :—Jtfe/0«,  now  Milo,  cele- 
brated for  its  obstinate  resistance  U>  the  Athenians,  and  its  cruel  treatment  by  them,  (aee  p. 
83)  •.—Antiparot^  celebrated  for  its  grotto,  of  great  depth  and  singular  beauty  '.—Paros^  famed 
for  Its  beautiful  and  enduring  marble :— JV*axo«,  the  largest  of  the  Cyc'  lades,  celebrated  Cor  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  there : — Seriphus^  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  remariuible  adventures  of  Perseus,  who  changed  PolydeC  tea,  kii^  of 
this  island,  and  his  subjects,  Into  stones,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  bis  mother  Dame  :— 
Dtlosj  (a.  small  island  between  Rhenea  and  Mycanos,)  celebrated  as  the  natal  island  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  i^Ceoa,  the  birthplace  of  the  Elegiac  poet  Simonldes,  grandson  of  the  poet  <^ 
Amorgus.  The  Simonldes  of  Ceos  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae :— "  Stranger,  tell  ike  Lacedemonians  that  we  are 
lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  law».^  iGgina,  Salamis,  Crete,  Rhodes,  fc4X,  have  been  de- 
scribed in  other  parts  of  this  work.    See  Index,  p.  846. 


ASIA  HINOB.    Map  No.  lY. 

Asia.  Himor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  a  celebrated  region  of  antiquity,  embraced  the  great  ] 
of  Western  Asia,  about  equal  in  area  to  that  of  Spain,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Black  Sea, 
east  by  Armenia  and  the  Euphrates,  south  by  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  west  by  tbe 
Euxine  Sea  or  Archipelago.  Tbe  divisions  by  which  it  is  best  known  In  history  are  the  nine 
coast  provinces,  Cilicia,  Pamphylla,  and  Lycia,  on  the  Mediterranean;  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia,  on  the  iEgean  ;  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  Euxine ;  and  the  four  in- 
terior provinces,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidla.  All  of  these  were,  at  times,  imie- 
pendent  kingdoms,  and  at  others,  dependent  provinces. 

The  most  renowned  of  the  early  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  was  that  of  Lydia,  sitoato  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Phrygia.  Under  the 
last  of  its  kings,  the  famous  Croesus,  renowned  for  his  wealth  and  munificence,  the  Lydian 
kingdom  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  Euxine  coast,  and  uearty 
all  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Ualys.  On  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  tho  Persian,  B.  C. 
560,  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  formed  Into  three  satrapies  belonging  to  the  Medo-Persian  em- 
pire, under  which  it  remained  upward  of  two  centuries.  The  Macedonian  succeeded  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  B.  C.  331,  from  which  time,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  Asia  Minor  was  suliject 
to  many  vicissitudes  consequent  on  the  changing  fortunes  of  Alexander's  successors.  During 
the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  the  western  provinces  of  tbe  peninsula 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  they  formed  what  was  called  the 
proconsulship  of  Asia,  (see  Map  No.  IX.,)  the  same  which  the  Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  era 
call  Asia  Proper,  and  in  which  sense  we  find  the  word  Asia  used  in  the  New  TestameiiL, 
(Acts,  2 : 0,)  although  in  some  passages  Phrygia  Is  spoken  of  as  distinct  fh>m  Asia.  ( Act«,  16 :  6, 
and  Revelations.)  The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  exposed  the  peninsula  to  fresh  in\-aai«M» 
fh>m  the  East ;  and  at  tlie  period  of  the  first  crusade  tbe  Mohammedans  had  spread  over  almoat 
the  w^hole  peninsula.  Asia  Minor  now  constitutes  a  pacbalick  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  under  tike 
name  of  J^atalia^  or  Anatolia— &  corruption  of  a  Greek  word,  (ayardXn,)  meaning  the  East^ 
corresponding  to  the  French  word  Levant. 

The  Greek  colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  spread  themselves  along  the  coast  fhom  the  Eoxioe 
to  Syria,  were  at  least  equal,  in  commercial  activity,  refinement,  and  the  cultivation  of  tbe  arts 
to  their  European  brethren.  Among  the  Grecian  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Ai-ta 
Minor,  we  may  mention.  In  poetry.  Homer,  Heslod,  Sappho,  and  Alc«us;  in  philosophy, 
Th&les,  Pythag'  eras,  and  Anaxag'  oras ;  and  in  history,  Herod'  otus,  Ct^sias,  and  Dionysina  of 
Halicamassus.  Anatolia  is  now  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of  Turks  and  Greek!*,  Arme- 
nians and  Jews ;  besides  wandering  tribes  of  Kurds  and  Turcomans  in  the  interior,  engaged 
partly  In  pastoral,  and  partly  in  marauding  occupations. 
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ANciicifT  Pkrbia.  comprehended,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  between  the  riTer 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Indian  Ocean;  but  in  its  more  limited  acceptation  it  denoted  a  particular  province,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Media  and  Porthia,  on  the  east  by  Garmania,  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gnli; 
and  on  the  west  by  Susiana.  (See  Hap.)  This  was  the  original  mat  of  the  conquerors  oT 
Asia. 

Great  obscurity  rests  on  the  early  history  of  the  nations  embraced  within  the  limits  of  tbe 
Persian  empire ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  Cyrus,  supposed  by  some  lo 
hare  been  grandson  of  Astyages,  the  last  Median  monarch,  being  elected  leader  of  the  PeretaB 
hordes,  became,  by  their  assistance,  a  powerful  conqueror,  at  a  Ume  when  tbe  Median  and 
Babylonian  kingdoms  were  on  the  decline,  and  on  their  ruins  founded  the  Persian  empire, 
which  properly  dates  from  the  capture  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  536.  Cambyses,  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Ahasuenis  of  Scripture,  succeeded  Cyrus ;  then  followed  the  brief  reign  of  the 
usurper  Smerdis,  after  whom  Darius  Hystaspes  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  531  B.  C.  Dariua  was 
both  a  legislator  and  conqueror,  and  his  long  and  successful  reign  exerted  a  powerful  inflnenoe 
over  the  destinies  of  Western  Asia.  Under  his  rule  the  Persian  empire  attained  its  gnai/e&k 
extent.  (See  Map.)  His  vast  realm  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provincea,  and  ap- 
pointed the  tribute  which  each  was  to  pay ;  but  his  government  was  little  more  than  an  or- 
ganized system  of  taxation.  Tbe  attempts  of  Darius  to  reduce  Greece  4o  bis  sway  were  de- 
feated at  Marathon ;  (B.  C.  400 ;)  and  the  mighty  armament  of  Xecxea,  his  son  and  succeawr, 
was  destroyed  in  the  battles  of  Sal'  amis,  Platffi'a,  and  MyC  ale.  The  Medo>Persian  empire 
Itielf  was  finally  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.  C.  331. 

The  Macedo-Grecian  kingdom  of  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  vast  Persian  domains,  with 
the  additional  provinces  of  Greece,  Thrace,  and  Macedon— thus  exceeding  the  Persian  kinjgdom 
in  extenU  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  the  Parthiana,  under  Arsaoes,  one  of 
their  nobles,  arose  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  established  the  Parthian  empire^ 
which,  under  its  sixth  monarch,  Mithridates  I.,  attained  its  highest  grandeur— extoidlug  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  (See  Parthia^  p.  179.)  The  Parthian  empire  lasted  nearly  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years— from  B.  C.  250  to  A.  D.  S26,  at  which  latter  period  the  Pereiaos 
proper,  taking  advantage  of  tiie  weakened  state  of  the  empire  under  the  Seleucidse,  rebated/ 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sassanida,  (See  Note,  Persian  History,  p.  249.)  Tbe 
Persian  empire  under  the  SassauidiB  continued  until  the  year  636,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
tbe  Moslems  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Cadesiah.  (See  p.  249.)  Persia  Uien  continued  a  prorinoe 
of  the  caliphs  for  more  than  two  centuries,  wlien  the  sceptre  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
chief  of  a  bandit  tribe.  Aft^r  this  period  Persia  was  wasted,  for  many  centuries,  by  fonsigB 
oppression  and  internal  disorder,  (see  pp.  S87— 311— 351,)  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  order  was  restored,  and  Persia  again  rose  to  distinction  under  the  government  <tf  Shah 
Abbas,  Bumamed  the  Great,  (p.  351.) 

The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Persia, 
Media,  Carmania,  Parthia,  the  country  of  the  Malieni,  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  Turkish  territories  extend  some  distance  east  of  the  Tigris ;  Russia  is  in  posseraioa 
of  the  country  between  tbe  Euxine  or  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  embracing  a  part  of  Armenia; 
and  on  the  east  the  now  independent  but  constantly  changing  kingdoms  of  Cabool  and  Bdo- 
chistan  embrace  the  ancient  Bactria,  India,  and  Gedrosia,  together  with  parts  of  Margiana  and 
Aria,  (now  eastern  Khorassan,)  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sarangssi.  The  present  Per^ 
has  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  flfly  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  eight  or  ten 
millions.  The  most  striking  physical  features  of  Persia  are  its  chains  of  rocky  mountains ;  its 
long  arid  valleys  without  rivers ;  and  its  vast  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  The  population  is  a  mixture 
of  the  ancient  Persian  stock  with  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  language  spoken  is  the  Paraee^^ 
simple  in  structure,  and,  like  the  French  and  English,  having  few  inflections.  The  religion  of 
the  country  is  Mohammedanism  (of  tbe  Sheah  sect,  or  adherents  of  All,)  which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline. 
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A  brief  geographical  aocoant  of  Palkstihb  has  been  already  given  on  page  40:- 
of  the  Moal^itea,  Canaanitea,  Midlanites,  PhiliBtlnes,  Ammonitee,— and  of  the  Jordan,  Jibedh 
GUead,  Gilgal,  Gath,  GUboa,  Hebron,  Tyre,  Sldon,  Joppa,  Syria,  Damaacoa,  Rabbab,  Bdom, 
Samaria,  Gaia,  Bethoron,  Mount  Tabor,  frc^  may  be  found  by  refiuring  to  the  Index  at  the  end 
oftheyolume. 

Joahua  divided  Paleatine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  among  the  twelve  laraelitlsh  tribei^  wboie 
localitiea  may  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  map.  The  Children  of  Israel  remained 
united  under  one  government  until  the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes,  under 
Jeroboam,  rebelled  againat  Rehoboam,  the  eon  and  ancceaaor  of  Solomon.  The  tribe  of  Judab, 
with  a  port,  and  part  only,  of  the  little  dan  of  Bei\}amin,  remained  Ihlthftal  to  Rehoboam. 
FVomthia  time  forward  Judah  and  larael  were  separate  kingdoma.  The  dividing  line  was 
about  ten  milea  north  of  Jeniaalem,  between  Jericho  and  Gibeah,— the  former  btiiongiog  to 
larael,  the  latter  to  Judah.  Edom,  or  Idumea,  and  the  poeaeaalon  of  the  c^iital,  Jenualeoi, 
therefore  fell  to  Judah ;  but  four-flftha  of  the  territory,  and  the  aovereignty  over  the  Moebitca, 
belonged  to  larael.  The  Syrians  (Aramitea)  and  Ammonites,  after  this,  were  no  knger  rader 
subjection. 

The  history  of  la  rail  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes 
captive  to  Aaayria,  (B.  C.  7S],)  waa  a  aeriea  of  calamitiea  and  revolutions.  The  reigna  of  its 
seventeen  princes  average  only  fllleen  years  each ;  and  these  seventeen  kinga  IJelonged  to  serai 
diflbrent  families,  which  were  placed  on  the  throne  by  seven  sanguinary  conspiradea.  With 
the  captivity,  the  history  of  the  ten  tribea  ends.  Josephus  assures  us  that  they  never  retained 
to  their  own  land. 

The  history  of  Judah,  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  is  little  more  than  the  hisloiy  of  a 
single  town,  Jerusalem.  After  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  yean  Jenualeos  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (B.  C.  600,  and  afterwards,  B.  G.  587,)  and  Judoa  became  tribvtaiy 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  termination  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  after  a  period  of  eereaty 
years,  was  the  act  of  Qyrua,  aoon  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  B.  C.  590 ;  but  it  waa  a  eom- 
mon  aaying  among  the  Jews,  that  **  only  the  bran,  that  la,  the  dregs  of  the  people,  retoreed  to 
Jeruaalem,  but  that  all  the  fine  flour  atayed  behind  at  Babylon."  At  the  time  of  the  Peniaa 
conquest  by  Alexander,  Judea,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  provinces,  passed  under  the 
Macedonian  dominion.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  we  And  Palestine  alternately  sotaject  to 
the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C,  Judea  waa  rendered 
Independent  by  the  Maccabeee,  (pp.  112—114,)  and  in  the  year  63  B.  C.  it  waa  conquered  by 
Pompey,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    (See  p.  177.) 

Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Palestine  was  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz. :  Upper  sad 
Lower  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Penea,— situated  as  follows :  The  divisions  of  Aaber  and 
Naphtall,  (see  Map,)  embracing  the  country  of  the  Sidoniaoa,  Ibrmed  Upper  Galilee  ;-4fee 
tribea  of  Zebulun  and  lasacbar,  embracing  the  country  of  the  Perizitea,  formed  Lower  Gafflee; 
—the  half  tribe  of  Manaaseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  tribe  of  Ephralm,  embradog  Ibe 
country  of  the  Hlvitea,  formed  Samaria;— the  tribes  of  Bei^amin,  Judah,  and  Slmeoo,  eiB> 
bracing  the  countries  of  the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Hittitee,  and  Philistines,  formed  Judea  ;--tfae 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  the  Jordan,  embradng  tbe 
countries  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  formed  Penea. 

Palestine  remsdned  under  the  Roman  dominion  (part  of  the  time  under  the  Eastern  « 
Greek  empire)  until  the  year  636,  when  Omar  conquered  Jeruaalem,  (aee  p.  249:)  after  belog 
more  than  four  hundred  years  subject  to  the  Arabian  caliphs,  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  (see  p.  S68,)  who  proved  more  oppressive  masters  than  any  of  their  predeoesion 
Then  followed  the  Crusades;  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  ooaqoeAof 
Omar,  the  Holy  city  was  rescued  &x>m  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  (see  p.  S83 ;)  but  afters  series 
of  changea,  in  ttie  year  1519  Jerusalem  came  Anally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose  flag  htf 
ever  since  floated  over  Its  sacred  places. 

The  Inhabltanto  of  Palestine  are  a  mixture  of  various  raoea-consisUng  of  the  deseendaaU 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  their  Arab  conquerors,  Turks,  Qmsaders,  waodaring 
Bedouins,  Kurds,  dtc,  but  all  now  equally  naturallxed,  and  distributed  Into  various  classes  or 
tribea  according  to  their  several  religloua  systems. 
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EiTRoraA.N  ToRKBT,  including  MokUiTia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  which  are  connected  with 
the  Porte  only  by  Ihe  slendereBt  ties,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Slavonia,  Hungary,  and 
Tmnsylvanta— divisions  of  the  Austrian  empire—from  vhich  it  is  separated  by  the  SbtOi  the 
Danube,  and  the  eastern  Carpathian  mountains ;  on  the  north-east  it  is  separated  from  the 
Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  by  the  Pruth ;  on  the  east  it  has  the  Black  8ea,  the  Bosponn, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  south  the  Archipelago  and  Greece ;  and  on 
the  west  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia.  Area  of 
European  Turkey  about  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles ;  population  about  fifteen 
millions. 

The  leading  events  in  the  history 'of  European  Turkey  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  ancient 
Byzanteum  founded  by  Byzas  the  Mogarean,  B.  C.  656 :— destroyed  by  Septimlus  Sevenis  In  his 
contest  with  Niger,  A.  D.  196:— rebuilt  by  Gonstantine,  who  gave  it  bis  own  name,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  3528 :— captured  In  1-304  by  the  Crusaden, 
who  retained  it  till  1261 :— taken  in  1453  by  the  Turks,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Easiem  or 
Greek  empire,  and  firmly  established  their  power  in  Europe.  The  Turkish  arms  continue  to 
maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christendom  until  their  check  in  1683  by  the  famous 
John  Sobieski,  in  the  siege  of  Vienna.  (See  p.  389.)  Then  began  the  decline  of  the  Ottonm 
power:  it  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  in  1697,  (see  p.  390;)  sines 
which  period  province  after  province  has  been  dismembered  from  the  empire,  which,  during 
the  last  century,  has  been  saved  flpom  dissolution  only  by  the  mutual  Jealousies  and  animosities 
of  its  Christian  neighbors. 

The  divisions  by  ivhich  European  Turkey  is  best  known  In  history  are  Rnmllia,  Bulgaria, 
Moldavia,  Wallnchia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Turkish  Ooatia,  Herzegovina,  Albania,  Thesanly,  and 
Macedonia,— for  which,  see  the  accompanying  Map.  Rumilia,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipelago,  containing  the  cities  of  Adriapople  and  Conatantinopte^ 
and  watered  by  the  Marilza,  the  ancient  Hebrus,  is  coterminous  with  the  ancient  Thraoe, 
(p.  71.)  Buigaria^  separated  from  Rumilia  by  the  Balkan  range  of  mountains,  having  Sophia 
for  Its  capita],  and  the  Danube  for  its  northern  boundary,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Mcesia 
Inferior,  (p.  300.)  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia^  separated  from  Transylvania  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  correspond  to  the  ancient  Dacia  conquered  by  Trajan,  (p.  S00~3.)  The  inhabilanta, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  call  themselves  Roumuni,  or  Romans.  Servia,  peopled  by 
Slavonians— corresponding  to  the  ancient  Mcesia  Superior,  formed  an  independent  kingdom  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1365 ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  its  Turkish  masters.  The  Internal  government  is  now  wholly  In  the 
iiands  of  the  Servians,  who  pay  a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan.  Bosnia^  now  a  pochalic 
of  Turkey,  comprising  also  under  its  government  Turkish  Croatia  and  Hersegovina,  and  ooco- 
pying  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  empire,  was  anciently  included  in  Lower  Pannoola. 
in  the  Middle  Ages  it  first  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  afterwards  liecame  a  separate 
kingdom  dependent  upon  Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  after  a  war  of 
seventeen  years ;  but  it  was  not  till  153S  that  Solyman  the  Magnificent  finally  annexed  it  to 
the  Turkish  dominions.  Albania,  a  large  province  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  Is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Epirus,  (p.  44.)  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  preserve  their  ancient  namei 
and  limits. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLK,  the  Capital  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  occupies  a  triangular  promoalory 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Uie  province  of  Rumilia,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Sea  of  Marmoia 
with  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  It  is  separated  from  Its  extensive  snburbs  Galata,  Pera,  ftc,  oa 
the  north,  by  the  noble  harbor  called  the  Golden  Horn.  Like  Rome,  Constantinople  was 
originally  built  on  seven  hills.  The  city  is  about  thirteen  mUes  in  circuit— comprises  an  area 
of  aboul  two  thousand  acres— and  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  Its  suburbs,  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand.  The  seraglio,  containing  the  palace,  mint,  arsenal,  public  ofllces,  fcc, 
t'ccuples  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzanteum,  (see  p.  318,)  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.  The  Bosporus,  or  Channel  of  Con* 
stantinople,  is  about  seventeen  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varying  (torn  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  channel  is  deep ;  the  banks  abrupt,  with  stately  cUlb ;  and  the  adjacent  oooniry  Is 
unrivalled  for  beauty. 
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Ancibnt  Italy  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uesperia,  flrom  ito  western  sitiuUioQ  lareUttioa  to 
Greece ;  and  from  the  Latin  poets  it  received  the  names  Ausonia,  Satumia,  and  CEnotria.  (Sk 
also  p.  133.)  About  the  Ume  of  Aristotle,  (B.  C.  380,)  the  Greeks  divided  Italy  iaU>  six  oMntrin 
or  regions^-' Ausonia  or  Opica,  Tyrrbenia,  lapygia,  Ombria,  Liguria,  and  Hcnetia'^  bat  the  4i- 
vlsions  by  which  it  is  best  known  in  Roman  history  are  those  giv«n  on  the  acoompaayias 
Map,— Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etrurla,  Umbria,  Picenum,  the  country  of  the  Babines,  Lattom,  Cam- 
pania, Samnlum,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Brutlorum  Agar. 

Cisalpiw  Oaulf  or  Oaul  ikU  sid*  of  the  Jllpa,  embracing  all  northern  Italy  bayood  the 
Rubicon,  was  inhabited  by  Gallic  tribes,  which,  as  early  as  six  hundred  years  B.  C.,  bcgsa  id 
pour  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  and  fertile  territory.  JEtncrio,  embracing  ibe  coontiy 
west  and  north  of  the  Til)er,  was  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  had  attained  to  an  advanced  de- 
gree of  civilization  before  the  founding  of  Rome.  Umbria  embraoed  the  country  east  mi 
Etrurla,  from  the  Rubicon  on  the  north  to  the  river  Nar,  which  separated  it  flnom  the  Sabiae 
territory  on  the  south.  Pteenitiii,  inhabited  by  the  Picentea,  was  a  country  ou  the  Adrta&, 
having  the  river  iEsis  on  the  north,  the  Matrinus  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Apeaniiia, 
which  separated  it  from  Umbria.  The  Qntntry  of  the  Saiines^  at  the  period  when  ii  vnu 
marked  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  and  precision,  was  separated  from  Latium  by  the  river 
Aoio,  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  from  Umbria  by  the  Nar,  and  from  Koenum  by  the  cemnd 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (See  also  Map  No.  X.)  /xUi«m  was  south  of  Etniria  and  Um 
country  of  the  Sabinea,  from  which  it  waa  separated  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  Csai^Maa, 
aeparated  from  Latium  by  the  river  Liria,  was  called  the  garden  of  Italy.  The  Campaaiia 
nation  conquered  by  the  Romans  was  oompoapd  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  fiamnitiw,  and  Greeks ;  the 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  in  southam  Italy.  Samnium,  the  country  of  the  SauiakfBi, 
bordered  on  the  Adriatic,  having  Picenum  on  the  north,  Apulia  on  the  touih,  and  Latium  aad 
Campania  on  the  west.  The  ambitious  and  warlike  Samnites  not  unfrequently  brought  laio 
the  field  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse,  ^jmlic,  inhabited  by  the 
early  Daunii,  PeucotU,  and  Mesaapti,  bordered  on  the  Adriatic  on  the  east ;  and,  on  the  ve«, 
on  the  territories  of  the  Samnitea,  the  Campanlans,  and  Lucanlans.  CaU^ria,  caUed  also  bf 
the  Greeks  lapygla,  embraced  the  south-easlem  extremity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  answerias 
nearly  to  what  Is  now  called  Terra  di  Otranto.  Lucania^  Inhabited  by  the  warlike  Loeaai, 
who  carried  on  a  successful  war  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italyt  was  sepaiated 
from  Apulia  and  Calabria  on  the  north-east  by  the  Bradanns.  Brntierum  Ager,  the  Coaatiy 
of  the  Brutii,  comprised  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  Oalabria  Ottia. 
The  Brutii,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Italian  tribes,  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  soon  afiff 
the  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

Since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Italy  has  never  been  united  in  one  State.  After 
liaving  been  succeaaively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  I»mbaids,  Chaiie> 
magne  annexed  it  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  774 :  from  888  till  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  of  Milan  in  1150,  it  generally  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Ve- 
netians, to  the  German  emperors.  In  1535,  Milan,  then  a  duchy,  came  Into  the  poaaessloa  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  Since  tbe  war  of  the  Spaniah  suocesalon,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and 
Mantua  have  generally  belonged  to  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  they  taned 
a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  and  the  French  empire.  Venice  was  a  republic  from  tte 
seventh  century  till  1797.  It  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  1815.  The  pieMot 
Italian  States  are  the  kingdom  of  Lombaidy  and  Venice,  Ibrming  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empke 
—kingdom  of  Sardinia— kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily— Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany— Stales  of 
the  Church— Duchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Luoca-^nd  the  liiUe  republic  of  San-Mariao. 

The  French  rule  in  Italy  was  a  great  blessing  to  that  unhappy  country ;  ^  but  the  ooalltioo,*' 
says  Sismondi,  **  destroyed  all  the  good  conferred  by  France."  The  state  of  Ihe  people  con- 
trasts very  disadrantageoualy  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  of  the  climate. 

"  How  has  kind  Heaven  adornM  the  hmpy  land.  And  Tyranny  usurps  her  happy  pl^ns  ? 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand !  The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores,  The  reddening  orange  and  the  aweiling  gma, 

Her  blooming  mounttdns  and  her  sunny  shores.  Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  earth  imparl.  And  in  the  myrtle*s  fragrant  shade  rapines  >- 
file  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of  art.      Starves,  in  the  nidat  of  natures^  bounty  euitf, 

^  While  proud  Oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns,  And  In  the  laden  vineyard  dies  for  thirat** 
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THB  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    Map  No.  IX. 

Rkoal  Romk,  or  Rome  under  the  Kings,  occupying  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  fort; 
years,  (h>m  the  founding  of  the  city,  753  B.  C,  to  the  overthrow  of  royalty,  510  B.  C^  ruled  ot« 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast,  from  the  "Hber  southward  to  Terracina,  an  extent  of  about  sereatf 
miles,  (see  Map  No.  X  *,)  but  it  already  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  wHh  Safdinis,  Sdiy, 
and  Carthage. 

Raf  iTBLicAN  Rome,  occupying  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  yean,  from  the 
overthrow  of  royalty  510  B.  C.  to  the  accession  of  Augustus,  38  B.  C,  extended  the  Romaa  de- 
minion,  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also  over  all  the  islands  of  the  MediterrBnean--over  Egy^ 
and  all  Northern  Al^ica  flrom  Egypt  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean— orer  Syria  and  sll  Aai 
Minor— over  Thrace,  Achala  or  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  lUyricum— and  over  all  Gaul,  sod  most 
(tf  Spain. 

Impkrial  Rome  occupies  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years,  extending  from  tbeaccessoo 
of  Augustus,  S8  B.  C,  to  the  orerthrow  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  A.  D.  4%l 
Under  Augustus,  the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  by  the  conquest  of  MasiOf  oorreqKmdiig 
to  the  present  Turkish  prorinces  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia— of  Pajmonia,  corresponding  to  Ifce 
eastern  part  of  southern  Austria,  and  Hungary  south  of  the  Danube,  Styria,  Austrian  Crotlm, 
and  Slavouia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bosnia— of  JVon'cttm,  correspondbig  to  the  Aostriu 
Salzburg,  western  Styria,  Garinthia,  Austria  north  to  the  Danube,  and  a  small  part  of  soeft- 
eastern  Bayaria— AAtftto,  extending  over  the  country  of  the  Tyrol  and  eastern  Switxerlsad- 
and  Vinddieia^  corresponding  to  southern  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  south  of  the  Danabe. 
(See  also  Maps  Nos.  VH.  and  XVII.)  On  the  death  of  Augustus,  therefore,  the  Roman  empke 
was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  on  the  north ;  by  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;^ 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Aflrlca  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Atlantic  Oceaa  on  the  weal. 

The  southern  part  of  Britain,  or  Brittania,  was  reduced  by  Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  C1s«Ua; 
and  Agricob,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Forft, 
and  the  Clyde.  With  this  exception,  the  empire  continued  within  the  limits  gim  it  by 
Augustus,  until  the  accession  of  Tn^an,  who,  in  the  year  103,  added  to  it  Dacioj  a  rai^on  novth 
of  the  Danube,  and  corresponding  to  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  all  U  angary  east 
of  the  Thelss  and  north  of  the  Danube.  Trajan  also,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  deeoended  tlM 
Tigris  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  a  brief  period  extended  tbe 
sway  of  Rome  over  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria;  and  even  the  PaitUaa 
monarch  accepted  his  crown  iVom  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  In  the  time  of  Tn^an,  tbcKfofer 
who  died  A.  D.  117,  the  Roman  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent,— beiog,  at  that  period, 
the  greatest  monarchy  the  world  has  ever  known, — extending  in  length  more  than  three  iboo* 
sand  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  two  thousand  in  itfeadlh, 
from  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to  the  deserts  of  Aftica,— and  embracing  an  area  of  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  land  on  the  face  of  the  ^obe.  Wdl  ni^ 
it  be  called  the  Roman  World. 

Adrian,  or  Hadrian,  the  successor  of  Tnjan,  voluntarily  b<^n  the  system  of  retreaduMBt 
which  was  forced  upon  his  successors.  In  order  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontiers  be  abSB- 
doued  all  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor  except  Dacia,  and  bounded  the  eastern  provinces  by 
the  Euphrates.  The  unity  of  this  mighty  empire  was  first  broken  by  the  division  into  Easten 
and  Western-  in  the  year  305.  Jn  the  year  476  the  Western  Empire  fell  under  the  repeaiei 
attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythio,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  aa- 
tions  of  Europe.  The  Eastern  Empire  survived  nearly  a  thousand  years  longer,  but  finally  feQ 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  who  took  Constantinople,  its  capital,  in  the  year  14S3,  and  made 
It  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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ANCIENT  ROME.    Map  No.  X. 


In  describing  Ancient  Rome  our  atlenlfon  is  fint  directed  to  the  relative  loealidet  <tf  the 
Seven  Hills  on  which  Rome  was  originally  built— the  Aventiiief  Ccelian,  Palatine,  Eaquillne. 
Gapitollne,  Viminal,  and  Quirlnal— all  included  within  the  walls  of  Serviiu  TuUios,  built  about 
the  year  550  B.  C.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  later  the  emperor  Aurelian  commeneed 
the  erection  of  a  new  wall,  which  was  completed  by  Probus  five  yean  afterward.  The  cir- 
cnmfereiice  of  the  Servian  town  was  about  six  miles;  that  given  It  by  the  wall  of  Aorelita, 
which  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  inclosed  a  part  of  the  Janlculan  moooi, 
was  about  twelve ;  although  the  city  extended  far  beyond  the  limila  of  the  latter.  The  nodem 
rampart  surrounds,  substantially,  the  same  area  as  that  of  Aurelian. 

The  greater  part  of  Modem  Rome  covers  the  flat  surface  of  the  Campus  Bf artiua,  the  Otpi- 
loline  and  Quirinal  mounts,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  Hadrian's  Mausoleum,  (aow 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,)  south  to  and  including  the  Janlculan  mount.  The  ancient  city  of  the 
Seven  Hills  is  nearly  all  contained  within  the  old  walls  of  Servius.  Almost  the  wboie  of  tbb 
area,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cupltoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  is  now  a  wide  waste  of  piles  of 
shattered  architecture  rising  amid  vineyards  and  rural  lanes,  exhibiting  no  tokens  of  habitation 
except  a  few  mouldering  convents,  villas,  and  cottages. 

Beginning  our  survey  at  the  Capitoline  hill,  on  whidi  oQce  stood  the  famous  temple  of  JapiUr 
Capitol  inus,  we  find  there  no  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur,  save  about  eighty  feet  of  what  an 
believed  to  have  been  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill 
we  still  discern  the  fatal  Tarpeian  Rock,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  old  and  wretched  hoveli, 
while  ruins  encumber  its  base  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 

The  open  space  between  the  Capitoline,  Esqulllne,  and  Palatine  hills,  is  covered  by  relici  of 
ancient  buildings  interspersed  among  modern  churches  and  a  few  paltry  streets.  Bere  wai 
the  Oreat  Rotnan  Forum— b,  large  space  surrounded  by  and  filled  with  public  buildings,  templfls, 
statues,  arches,  &C.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  disappeared ;  and  tlio  surface  pavement  od  which 
they  stood  is  now  covered  with  their  ruins  to  a  dep\h  of  IVom  fifleen  to  thirty  feet.  The  vptct 
which  the  Forum  occupied  has  been  called,  until  recently,  Campo  Vaoclno,  or  the  FIdd  of 
Cows ;  and  it  is  In  reality  a  market  place  for  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle. 

In  early  times  there  was  a  little  lake  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills.  In  time  tbb 
was  converted  Into  a  marsh ;  and  the  most  ancient  ruin  which  remains  to  us,  the  Qotu 
Maxima^  or  great  drain,  built  by  the  Tarqulns,  was  designed  for  carrying  off  its  waters.  Tkis 
drain,  still  performing  its  destined  service,  opens  into  the  Tiber  with  a  vault  fourteen  fe^in 
height  and  as  many  In  width.  The  beautiful  circle  of  nineteen  Corinthian  columns  nesr  tbo 
Tiber,  around  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  has  been  usually  styled  the  Temple  of  FesU—wp- 
posed  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonlnes. 

On  the  Palatine  hill  Augustus  erected  the  earliest  of  the  Paiace*  of  the  Cmeare  ;  Clandios  ei- 
lended  them,  and  Joined  the  Palatine  to  the  Capitoline  by  a  bridge ;  and  towards  the  nortben 
point  of  the  Palatine,  Nero  built  his  "  Golden  House,"  IVonted  by  a  vestibule  In  which  stood 
the  emperor*s  colossal  statue.  The  Avenline  rises  from  the  river  steep  and  bare,  surmoaatttl 
by  a  solitary  convent.  On  the  Coelian  are  remains  of  the  very  curious  circular  Tem/lt  •f 
FaMnue,  built  by  Claudius.  Southward  are.  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  CaracaUa,  oocupyiii;  a 
surface  equal  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  mile.  The  building,  or  range  of  buildings,  was  im- 
mense,—containing  four  magnificent  temples  dedicated  to  Apollo,  iEsculaplus,  Hercules,  and 
Bacchus,- a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with  baths  on  each  side  for  cold,  tepid,  wisrm,  and  «a* 
bathii^ — in  the  centre  an  immense  square  for  exercise— and  beyond  It  a  noble  hall  with  sixteea 
liundrod  marble  seats  for  the  bathers,  and,  at  each  end  of  the  hall,  libraries.  On  each  side  of  tlw 
building  was  a  court  surrounded  by  porticoes,  with  an  odeum  for  music,  and,  in  the  middle, 
a  spacious  basin  for  swimming.  There  was  also  a  gymnasium  for  running,  wrestling,  Ac,  sad 
around  the  whole  a  vast  colonnade  opening  into  spacious  halls  where  the  poets  declaimed,  sad 
philosophers  gave  lectures  to  their  auditors.  But  the  immense  halls  are  now  roofless,  and  the 
wind  sighs  through  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  the  pavements. 

South  of  the  Palatine  was  the  Circus  Maximus^  which  is  said  to  have  covered  the  spot 
where  the  games  were  celebrated  when  the  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  women.  It  was  more 
tlian  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  nnd,  in  lis  grcntest  extent,  contained  sejitu  for  two  hundred 
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and  sixty  thouKuid  spectators.    We  am  still  trace  its  sbape,  but  the  structure  has  entirely  dii- 
appeared. 

In  the  open  space  eastward  of  the  Creat  Forum  stands  the  Coliseum  or  Flavian  Ampku 
dieatrc^  the  boust  or  Rome  and  uf  the  world.  This  gigantic  edifice,  which  was  bcgpn  by  Ve»> 
pasiaii  and  completed  by  Til  us,  is  in  form  an  ellipse,  and  covers  un  area  of  Hbout  five  and 
a-half  acres.  Tlie  exlemal  elevation  coHHisted  of  four  stories,— each  of  the  three  loww  stwies 
having  eiglity  nrifhcd  supported  by  half  columns,  Doric  in  the  first  range,  Ionic  in  the  seooiid, 
and  Corinthian  in  tlie  third.  The  wall  of  the  fourth  story  was  faced  with  Corinthian  pilaslera, 
and  lighted  by  forty  rectangular  windows.  The  space  surrouitding  tlie  central  elliptical  arena 
was  occupied  with  sloping  galleries  reeling  on  a  huge  mass  of  arches,  and  ascending  towards 
the  summit  of  the  exti;riml  wall.  One  hundred  and  sixty  staircases  led  to  the  galleries.  A 
movable  awning  covered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Podium,  or  covered  gallery  for 
the  emperor  and  i^en^ons  of  high  rank.  Within  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  gladiators.  inart;i% 
slaves,  and  wild  beasts,  combated  on  the  Roman  festivals ;  and  here  ihe  blood  of  both  mea 
and  animals  flowed  in  torrents  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  d(^enerate  Romans.  The  Coliseum 
is  now  partially  in  ruins;  scarcely  a  half  presents  its  original  height;  the  uppennost gallMy 
has  disappeared ;  the  second  range  is  much  broken ;  the  lowest  is  nearly  perfect ;  but  tlif 
Podium  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  From  its  enormous  mass  "  walls,  palaces,  half  cities  have 
been  reared ;-'  but  Benedict  XIV.  put  a  stop  to  its  destruction  by  consecrating  the  whole  to  the 
martyrs  whose  blood  had  been  spilled  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  once  bloody  areoa  stands  a 
crucifix  ;  and  around  this,  at  equal  distances,  fourteen  altars,  consecrated  to  different  saints,  are 
erected  on  the  dens  once  occupied  by  wild  beasts. 

The  principal  ruins  on  tlie  Esquiline,  a  part  of  them  extending  their  intricate  corridors  od  the 
heights  overiooking  the  Coliseum,  have  been  called  the  Baths  and  the  Palace  of  Titus;  but 
although  it  is  evident  that  baths  constituted  a  part  of  their  plan,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  not 
known.  What  is  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  in  a  garden  near  the  eastern  walls»  is  a 
decagonal  ruin,  suppoi^cd  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The  Baths  of  Diocletian,  on 
the  Virainnl  mount,  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  their  general  arrangement,  those  of  Garactlla. 
Still  farther  to  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of  the  camp  erected  by  Sejanus,  the  minister  of 
Tiberius,  for  the  Praetorian  guards.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  historian  Sallust,  oa  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Pincian  mount,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  circus,  supposed  to 
belong  either  to  the  Augustan  age,  or  to  the  last  days  of  the  Republic.  On  the  western  aseenl 
of  the  thickly-peopled  Quirinal,  whose  heights  are  crowned  by  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the 
pope,  are  extensive  ruins  of  walls,  vaults,  and  porticoes,  belonging  to  the  baths  of  ConstaatJae. 
They  are  now  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Colonna  palace.  Farther  south,  be- 
tween the  Quirinal  and  Capiioline,  some  striking  remains  of  the  Forums  of  Nerva  and  Trajan 
are  still  visible. 

Of  the  numerous  ruins  in  the  Campus  Martins,  we  have  room  for  only  a  brief  notice.  Of  tb€ 
Theatre  of  MareelluSy  eleven  arches  of  the  exterior  walls  still  remain.  Of  (he  Theatre  of 
Pompeyy  the  foundation  arches  may  be  seen  in  the  cellars  and  stables  of  the  Pakizzio  Pio.  Tiw 
Flaminian  Circus  and  the  Circus  ^gonalis  are  entirely  in  ruins.  The  Column  of  Jiminiwui 
and  Uie  Tomb  of  ^ugrustus  are  still  standing,  with  their  summits  much  lowered. 

The  Pantheon,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  is  a  temple  of  a  circalsr 
form,  built  by  Agrippa.  It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  but  besides  the  statue  of 
this  god,  it  containetl  those  of  the  other  heathen  deities,  formed  of  varions  materials-gold, 
silver,  bronze,  and  marble.  Tlie  portico  of  this  temple  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feel  loog  ty 
forty-four  in  depth,  and  is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  the  shafts  ooo- 
hisUng  of  a  single  pleco  of  Oriental  granite,  forty-two  feet  in  height.  The  bases  and  capital  «fO 
of  white  marble.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  vast  circukir  drum,  with  niches  flanked  by 
columns,  above  which  a  beautiful  and  i)crfectly  preserved  cornice  runs  round  the  whole  build- 
ing. Over  a  second  story,  formed  by  an  attic  sustaining  an  upper  cornice,  rises,  to  the  heigiit 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  tlie  beautif\il  dome,  which  is  divided  internally  into  square 
panels  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Inlaid  witli  bronze.  A  circular  aperture  in  the  dome 
admits  the  only  light  whicli  the  place  receives.  The  consecration  of  this  temple  (A.  D.  60?)  as 
a  Clirisiian  church,  has  preserved,  for  the  admiration  of  the  modems,  this  most  besotifol  of 
heathen  fanes.  Christian  altars  now  fill  the  recess  where  once  stood  the  moel  fiunous  s 
of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  world. 
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CHART  OF  THE  WORLD.    Map  No.  XL 

Map  No.  XI.  Is  a  Chart  op  tbk  World  on  Mercator's  projection— a  Chart  of  Hittorif,  ex- 
hibiting the  world  as  known  to  Europeans  at  the  period  of  the  dtscoycry  of  America— and  a 
Chart  of  Isothermal  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  heat,  showing  the  comparative  mean  annual  tem* 
perature  of  different  purls  of  the  Earth's  surface. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  History,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  is  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  Earth^s  surface ;  as  represented  by  the  light  portions  of  the  Chart; 
while  the  whole  Western  Continent  and  Greenland,  most  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  their  islands, 
and  parts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Iceland,  were  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  in  the  darkness 
of  barbarism.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  the  World  has  but  just  com- 
menced. 

The  Isothermal  lines  show  that  the  temperature  of  a  place  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  its 
latitude.  Thus  the  southern  limit  of  perpetually  fkrozen  ground  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (at 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  thirty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit)  follows  a  line  ranging  from  below 
flOy-flve  degrees  of  latitude  to  above  seventy.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  London,  at 
fifty-one  and  a-half  degrees  north  latitude,  is  firiy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  that  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  eleven  and  a-half  degrees  of  latitude  further  south.  The  line  of  greatest 
heat,  (at  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  eighty-two  and  four-tenths  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  more 
than  ten  degrees  of  latitude  north  of  the  Equator  in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  soulheni 
Hindostan ;  and  about  eight  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  In  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Hew  Holland.  The  sea  is,  generally,  considerably  warmer  in  winter  than 
the  land,  and  cooler  In  summer.  Continents  and  lan;e  islands  are  found  to  be  warmer  on  their 
western  sides  than  on  the  eastern.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  experienced  chiefly  in 
large  inland  tracts,  and  little  felt  in  small  islands  remote  ftom  contineMs.  Had  the  Arctic 
regions  been  entirely  of  land,  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  would  have 
been  equally  fatal  to  animal  life. 


BATTLE  GROUNDS  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  FRENCH  BETOLUTIOS 
AND  THE  WARS  OF  NAPOLEON.    Map  No.  XII. 

The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  those  of  Napoleon  were  a  con- 
tinuation, embrace  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-three  years,  from  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at 
Jemapi)cs  on  the  17lh  of  November,  1792,  to  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterioo  on  Uie  Mfth 
of  June,  1815. 

The  accompanying  Map  presents  at  a  glance  the  vast  theatre  on  which  were  exhibited  the 
thousand  Scenes  in  this  mighty  Drama  of  human  suffering.  The  thickly-dotted  Spanish  penin- 
aula  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  battle-field,  where  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Portugiie.<%,  and 
Briton,  sank  in  the  death  struggle  together.  Those  dark  spots  where  the  **  pealing  drum,"^  the 
**  waving  standards,"  and  the  "  trumpets  clangor,"  invited  to  slaughter,  cluster  Uiickly  around 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  France,  including  Belgium  and  northern  luiiy ;- they  are  seen  in 
far-off  Egypt  and  Palestine,  recalling  Napoleon's  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest ;  and  they  strew 
the  route  to  Moscow,  where,  fh>m  the  fires  of  the  Kremlin,  and  amid  the  snows  of  a  Rosaian 
winter,  the  French  eagles  commenced  n  lasting  retreat. 

As  we  look  over  this  vast  gladiatorial  arena  of  frantic,  struggling  Life,  and  agonizing  Death, 
our  thouglits  naturally  turn  from  its  mingled  horrors  and  glories  to  rest  upon  the  commajjdin^ 
genius,— the  wizard  spirit, — of  him  "  who  rode  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm**— 
of  him  whom  Byron  well  describes  as  a  mighty  Gambler, 

"  Wiiose  game  was  empires,  and  whoso  stakes  were  thrones, 
Whoso  table  earth,  whose  dice  were  human  bones." 

But  the  French  Revolution  and  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  with  all  the  suffering  which  they  oc- 
casioned, have  not  been  unattended  with  useful  results  m  urging  forward  the  march  of  European 
civilization.  The  moral  character  of  Napoleon,  the  most  prominent  actor  in  the  drain.i,  has 
been  variously  drawn  by  friends  and  foes;  but  the  towering  height,  tho  iightning-Iiko  rapidity, 
and  the  brilliancy,  of  his  genius,  have  never  been  questioned  by  his  moat  bitter  revilers. 
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FKANCE,  SPAIN,  AND  POUTUGAL.    Map  No.  XIII. 

Frarcb,  (ancient  Oaul^)  bordering  on  three  seas,  and  being  enclosed  by  imtoral  boandarias 
on  all  aides  except  tlie  nortb-eoAt,  where  her  natural  limita  are  the  Rhine,  is  admirably  sitoated 
for  a  commanding  influence  in  European  aifoirs ;  and,  l>e8ides,  her  large  population,  the  active 
spirit  of  her  i)eople,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  amenity  of  her  climate,  place  her  among 
the  foremost  of  the  great  nations  of  tiie  earth  in  power  and  resources. 

When  flrat  Icnown  to  the  Romans,  Gaul  was  divided  between  the  Belgae,  the  Celts,  and  tbe 
Aquitani ;  the  Beigie  or  Belgians  l)ctwecu  the  Seine  and  Lower  Rhine ;— the  Celts  between  the 
Seine  and  Garonne ;  and  the  Aquitani  between  the  Garonne  and  Pyrenees ;  but  the  Romans., 
under  Augustus,  made  four  divisions  of  Gaul  ;~Belgica,  in  the  north-east ;— Lugdnnensis,  be- 
tween the  Seine  aud  Loire ;— Aqidtania,  lietween  the  Loire  and  Pyrenees ;— «nd  Narbonensia,  in 
the  south-east. 

None  of  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  passed  through  a  more  agitated  or  brilliant  career 
than  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  ancestors  of  the  French  people.  They  burned  Rome,  conquered 
Macedonia,  forced  Tbermopyls,  pillaged  Delphi,  besieged  Carthage,  and  esUblished  the  empiro 
of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor ;  but,  after  a  century  of  partial  conflicts,  and  nine  years  of  general 
war  with  Cspsar,  they  yielded  to  the  overshadowing  power  of  Rome.  When  Rome  fell,  Gaul 
was  overrun  by  the  Germanic  nations :  then  came  the  beginning  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks^ 
the  encroachments  and  defeat  of  the  Saracens— tbe  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne— and  then  the 
increasing  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  until,  in  the  year  087,  the  Ust  of  tbe  Carlovii^aD 
princes  possessed  only  the  town  of  Laon  I  Under  Hugh  Capet  even,  duliea,  counts,  and  nUuor 
seigneurs,  shared  among  Uiemselvee  nearly  all  of  the  modern  kingdom.  But  by  degrees  tJbe 
great  flefs,  one  after  another,  fell  to  the  crown ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy 
all  France  was  united  under  one  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV. 

Thus,  with  her  history,  the  geography  of  France  has  been  continually  changing ;  but  thote 
divisions  of  her  territory  best  known  in  general  history  are  the  old  Provinces,  as  given  on  the 
accompanying  Map.  These  provinces,  during  the  Middle  Agee,  were  all  either  duchlea  or 
minor  seignories  ruled  by  the  feudal  nobility ;  and  their  history  ia,  tha«fore,  virtually,  for  a 
long  period,  that  of  separate  kingdoms.  (See  description  of  Provence,  Brittany,  Normaady, 
Aqultaine,  Burgundy,  Roussillon,  &C.,  pp.  300,  371-2, 379.) 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  the  thirty-three  provincial  divisions  were  abolished, 
and  France  was  then  divided  into  eighty-six  Departments  or  Prefectures;  these  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  Arrondissements  ;  these  into  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-flve 
Cantons ;  and  these  latter  into  thirty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  Communes. 

Spain,  anciently  Hispania,  a  name  given  to  the  entire  peninsula  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  wvs 
not  ftilly  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  three  divisions  of  the 
country  ;— Jst,  Batiea^  in  the  south  of  Spain,  embracing  the  more  modern  province  of  Anda- 
lusia ;— '2d,  Lusitanitu,  embracing  all  Portugal  south  of  the  Douro,  and,  in  addition,  moat  of 
Estremadura  and  Salamanca ;— aud,  3d,  Tarraconensis^  embracing  the  remainder,  and  greater 
portion,  of  the  peninsula. 

About  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  Spain  was  overrun 
by  the  Vanduls,  and  other  Gothic  tribes ;  and,  a  century  later,  the  Christianized  Visigoths  eatab- 
lished  their  supremacy  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
the  Moors  from  Africa  overran  the  whole  country,  but  after  their  defeat  by  Charles  Alartel  in 
France,  (see  p.  253,)  the  Christians  began  to  make  head  against  them,  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and,  (torn  that  period,  gradually  extended 
their  power  until,  in  149-2,  Granada,  tlie  last  Moorish  kingdom,  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and,  soon  after,  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula  was  united  under  one  government. 
In  1139  PoarvoAL  became  an  independent  kingdom:  from  1580  to  1640  it  was  a  Spanish 
province ;  but  at  the  latter  period  it  regained  its  independence.  For  historical  accounts  of 
Navarre,  Aragon,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Granada,  see  p.  317,— Portugal,  318. 
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SWITZERLAND,  DENMARK,  AND  PARTS  OF  NORWAY  AND 
SWEDEN.    Map  No.  XIV. 

As  a  brief  ouUine  of  the  history  of  Switzkrla.nd  has  already  been  given  on  page  ^X&t  and 
of  Denmark,  Swedkn,  and  Norway,  on  page  908,  we  shall  here  confine  our  attention  princi- 
pally to  the  physical  geography,  government,  population,  ^.,  of  those  countries. 

SwiTZEELAND  is  a  repubUc  formed  by  the  union  of  twenty-two  confederated  Stales  or 
cantons,  whose  total  area  is  about  flfleen  Uiousand  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  (hat  of 
the  State  of  New  Yorlc.  Population,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
nearly  two-thirds  are  l^ieatanta.  More  than  half  of  the  Swiss  people  speak  a  German  dialect : 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  speak  French ;  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenly-flve 
thousand  a  corrupt  Italian. 

The  greater  portion  of  Switzerland  consists  of  mountains ;  and  the  geographical  appearance 
of  the  country  has,  not  improperly,  been  compared  to  a  large  town,  of  which  the  valleys  are 
the  streets,  and  the  mountains  groups  of  contiguous  houses.  Both  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
and  several  other  important  rivers,  have  their  sources  in  Switzerland;  but  the  Aar  draios  tbe 
l^eaier  part  of  the  country,  passes  through  the  lakes  of  Brienz  and  lliun,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  unites  with  the  Rhine.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
numerous— all  navigable— 4md  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  purity  of  their  waters,  and  their 
great  variety  of  fish.  Lakes  Thun  and  Brienz  afe  nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea— the  lakes  of  Genera  and  Constance  about  twelve  hundred.  Not  only  is  Switzerland  moch 
colder  than  the  adjaomt  countries,  owing  to  its  elevation,  and  the  infiuenoe  of  its  glaclefs  in 
cooling  the  atmosphere,  but  the  cold  has  increased  in  modem  times,  and  many  tracts  are  now 
bare  that  were  formerly  covered  with  forests  and  pasture  grounds. 

Hie  kingdom  of  Denmark,  properly  so  called,  comprises  only  Jutland,  or  the  northern  half 
of  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chertonese,  toget|ier  with  the  islands  between  Jutland  and  Sweden,  and 
the  island' of  Bornholm  in  the  Baltic.  To  these  possessions  have  been  added  tbe  duchies  of 
Heswick  and  Holstein,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  German  empire ;  and  as  sovereign 
of  which  the  Danish  king  now  ranks  as  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  Iceland, 
part  of  Greenland,  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  some  possessions  In  the  Eaal  and  West  Indies,  abo  be- 
long to  Denmark. 

The  surflu^e  of  the  Danish  peninsula  is  remarkably  low  and  level ;  and  along  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Sleswick  and  HoUtein  the  country  is  defended,  as  in  Holland,  against  irruptions 
llfom  the  sea,  by  immense  mounds  or  dikes.  The  soil  is  various,  but,  generally,  very  fertile. 
There  ara  no  mountains,  and  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  inlets  of  the  sea  are  numer- 
ous, and  penetrate  far  inland.  Since  the  year  1060  tbe  government  has  been  perhaps  as  mUo- 
lute  a  monarchy  as  any  other  in  the  worid ;  but  the  sovereigns  have  generally  exercised  their 
extensive  powers  with  great  moderation.  The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion.  Population 
but  little  more  than  two  millions. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  comprises,  with  Norway  and  Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  west  of  the  Baldc.  Sweden  is,  in  general,  a  level,  well-watered  country,  but 
the  soil  is  poor.  Sweden  extends  so  fv  north  that,  near  Tomea,  tbe  sun  is  visible,  ai  mid- 
summer, during  the  whole  night.  The  government  of  Sweden  is  a  hereditary  monaivhy,  with 
a  representative  diet  consisting  of  four  chambers,  fbrmed,  respectively,  of  deputies  finom  the 
nobility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  or  cultivators. 

Norway,  forming  tbe  western  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian  peninsula,  is  a  mountainous 
country,  and  is  characterized  by  its  lofty  mountain  plateau  in  the  interior,  and  the  deep  in- 
dentations or  arms  of  the  sea  all  round  the  coast.  Although  Norway  is  under  the  same  crown 
with  Sweden,  it  is,  in  reality,  little  connected  with  the  latter  country.  Its  democratic  assembly, 
called  the  Storthing,  meets  Ibr  three  months  once  in  three  years,  by  its  own  right,  and  not  by 
any  writ  fh>m  the  king.  If  a  bill  pass  both  divisions  of  thia  assembly  in  three  auecessive 
storthings,  it  becomes  a  law  of  tlie  land  without  the  royal  assent— a  right  which  no  other 
oionarchioo-toglslative  assembly  in  Europe  possesses. 
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TIB  NETHERLANDS,  NOW  ElBRACED  IN  THE  KIR6D0I8  OP 
HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.    Map  No.  XY. 

Nearly  tlie  whole  kingdom  of  Holland,  (often  mentioned  in  history  u  the  "  Low  Ck>nntriea»"> 
with  the  exception  or  a  few  insignificant  hill  ranges,  is  a  continuooB  flat— a  highly  fertUe 
country— in  great  part  conquered  by  human  labor  from  the  sea,  which,  at  hi^  tide,  is  above 
the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sarrounding  country.  The  latter  is  at  all  times 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  Where  there  are  no  natural  ramparts  against  the  sea,  enormous 
artificial  mounds  or  dikes  have  been  constructed ;  but  these  are  sometimes  broken  down  by 
the  force  of  the  waves.  That  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee,  occupying  an 
area  of  about  twelve  hundred  square  miles,  was  formed  by  successive  inundations  in  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  surface  of  the  country  presents  an  Immense  network 
of  canals,  the  greater  number  being  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  drainage.  When  the  sea 
Is  once  shut  out  by  the  dikes  the  marsh  is  intersected  by  water  courses  ;  and  wind-mills,  erect- 
ed on  the  ramparts,  are  employed  to  force  up  the  water.  Sometimee  the  marsh  is  so  far  below 
the  level  of  the  sea -even  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  below  the  highest  tides— that  two  or  more 
ramparts  and  mills,  at  difierent  elevations,  are  requisite.  There  is  no  other  country  where 
nature  has  done  so  little,  and  man  so  much,  as  this.  The  north  and  west  provinces  of  Beloick 
are  very  similar  in  their  flatness,  fertility,  dikes,  and  canals,  to  Holland. 

Goldsmith's  descripiion  of  Holland  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

**•  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancv  flies.  Spreads  its  long  arms  around  the  watery  roar, 

£mbosomM  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies:  Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore: 

Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand.  While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land ;  Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  sinile^ 

And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide.  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom^d  vale. 

Lift  the  tall  ramparts  artificial  pride.  The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow.  The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain. 

The  firm  compacted  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;  A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

Holland  and  Belgium  were  partially  subjected  by  the  Romans:  in  the  second  century  HoK 
land  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons :  in  the  eighth  both  were  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  they 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  most  of  which  successively  paased 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  thence  to  that  of  Austria,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  whole  fell  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  suceeasor  of 
Charles  V.,  led  to  a  general  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands :  the  indpendence  of  the  "  Republic 
of  the  United  Provinces,*'  embracing  the  States  of  Holland,  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
1609,  whilo  the  ten  southern  provinces,  which  had  either  remained  loyal  to  Spain  or  been  kept 
in  subjection,  had  in  the  meantime  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
From  this  period  the  southern  provinces  have  been  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Belgium.  After  having  been  several  times  conquered  by  the  French,  and  recovered  from  them, 
they  were  incorporated,  in  1795,  with  the  French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments.  la 
1808  the  republic  of  Holland  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon ; 
and  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  united  Holland  and  Belgium 
to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  latter,  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  was  dissolved 
into  the  present  kingdonis  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  A  portion  of  Luxembourg,  entirely  de- 
tached ftom  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  dominions,  belongs  to  Holland. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  numbering  about  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand,  about 
two  millions  arc  Dutch,  who  speak  what  is  called  tlie  I<ow  Dutch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
High  Dutch  or  German— the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Dutch  or  Teutonic  lang\iage.  The  popu- 
Isttion  of  Belgium  numbers  about  foiv  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  divided  among  three 
principal  races,— the  Germanic,  which  comprehends  the  Flemings  and  Germans ;  the  Gallic, 
to  which  belong  the  Walloons,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  French ;  and  the  Semitic, 
which  comprehends  only  the  Jews.  The  FKnch  language  is  used  in  public  alBdiB,  and  by  all 
the  educated  and  wealthy  classes. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    Map  No.  XVI. 

The  Unitko  Kikodom  or  6rba.t  Britmh  and  Irbljlhd  consists  of  the  islands  Great  BriiaiB 
and  Ireland,  the  fonner  including  the  once  independent  kingdoms-of  England  and  ScoUaud, 
and  the  whole  oonstituUng  not  only  the  nucleus  and  the  centre,  bat  also  the  main  bodj  snd 
seat,  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  EiinRK.  The  colonies  and  foreign  dependendei 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  oonsisting  principally  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australis,  sod 
the  East  Indies.  The  British  East  India  possessions  alone  embrace  an  area  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thouiiand  square  miles.  It  is  doubtless  the  common  opinion  that  the  United  Kingdon 
is  indebted  to  its  territorial  possessions  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth  and  power ;  but  msay 
able  writers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Uiese  colonies  and  dependencies  occasioQ  so 
enormous  outlay  of  expense  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and  that  they  are  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

No  country  ever  existed  more  favorably  ritualed  for  the  centre  of  a  mighty  empire  than  Uie 
United  Kingdom.  Its  Insular  situation  gives  it  a  well  defended  fh>ntter,  rendering  the  oouDtry 
comparatively  secure  ttom  hostile  attacks,  and  aflbrding  unequalled  facilities  for  commote; 
while  its  soil  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  barrenness  that  exclude  is- 
dolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  poverty  on  the  other.  Its  hart>ors  are  numerous  and  exoelleot: 
its  principal  rivers,  the  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn  in  England,  and  the  Shannon  in  Ireteod, 
are  all  navigable  to  a  very  great  distance :  iron  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance :  its  tin 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Borope :  its  salt  springs  and  mh 
beds  are  alone  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ;  and  its  huzkmustMe  coal  minea, 
the  principal  source  and  foundation  of  its  manuflitcturing  and  commercial  proq>erity,  are  mora 
valuable  than  would  have  been  the  possession  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world. 
But  England  has  an  enormous  public  debt :  her  government  is  very  expensive ;  and  coih 
sequently,  with  all  her  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  unasaally  hesTy. 
In  1838  her  public  debt,  contracted  in  great  part  during  the  American  Bovolution,  and  the 
French  revolutionary  wars,  amounted  to  nearly  eight  hundred  miUion  pound*  sterling.  Her 
expenditures  during  the  same  year  were  upwards  of  flfly  millions,  of  which  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions  were  appropriated  to  defhiy  the  interest  and  expense  of  managiaff  tbe 
public  debt  I 

The  inhabitants  who  occupied  the  British  isles  at  the  period  when  the  Romans  flrrt  ianded 
in  England,  flfly-flve  years  before  Christ,  belonged  partly  to  the  Celtic,  and  partly  to  the  Gotfak 
family— the  Celts  having  very  early  passed  over  into  E^land  from  tbe  contiguous  ooaato  of 
France;  and  the  Belgic  Goths  having  at  a  later  period  driven  the  Celts  northward  and  weK- 
ward  into  Scotland,Wale8,  and  Ireland,  and  occupied  the  eastern,  lower,  and  more  flsrtile  pottioos 
of  England.  The  Romans  conquered  England  and  the  more  southern  portions  of  Seotitad, 
but  appear  not  to  have  visited  Ireland.  After  tbe  departure  of  the  Romans,  about  A.  D.  408, 
the  Caledonian  Celts  overran  the  country,  when  the  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  were  in* 
Tited  over  to  aid  their  English  brethren.  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  united  Saxons,  jates,  lad 
Angles,  occupied  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  fh)m  the  landing  of  Heng^ 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  occurred  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Danes,  who,  at  feDgUh 
in  1017,  under  their  leaders  Sweyn  and  Canute,  became  masters  of  the  kingdom,  whicb,  bev- 
ever,  they  oidy  held  till  1041.  In  the  year  10G6  occurred  the  conquest  of  England  by  Wllliim 
of  Normandy.  Through  William  and  the  princes  of  the  honse  of  Plantagenet,  more  tfass  a 
third  part  of  France  was  placed,  by  inheritance,  marriage,  conquest,  &C.,  under  the  immediate 
Jurisdiction  and  sovereignly  of  the  kings  of  England ;  but  during  the  reign  of  John,  suraamed 
Lackland,  the  French  recovered  most  of  their  provinces.  In  1 169  Henry  II.  b^jan  the  conqneit 
of  Ireland. 

The  leading  epochs  in  later  English  history  are,  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Two  Roses,  termioaied 
by  the  battle  of  Bosworlh  Field  in  1484 :  th«  union  of  the  eroms  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1604 :  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monardi 
in  1649 :  the  Restoration  in  1660 :  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  the  legislative  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1707:  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  1714,  (see  Hanover  p.  483:)  the 
American  War,  1776-1784:  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  1793-1815':  the  legidalive 
union  of  Ireland  with  England  and  ScoUand,  1799 :  the  repeal  of  the  TMt  Act,  l&ffi:  OatboUc 
Emancipation,  1829 ;  and  passage  of  the  Reform  Act,  183S. 
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CBNTKAL  BUROPB,  TOGETHEK  WITH  POlAIffl,  IVR6AIT, 
AND  VE8TEEN  SDSSIA.    Map  No.  XYII. 

CtNTRAL  EvROPK  iDty  be  considered  as  embracing  the  present  numercnis  German  Stales, 
and  Switzerland ;  including  in  the  former  those  portions  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  empire* 
which,  previous  to  the  French  Rerolution,  belonged  to  the  German  empire. 

The  ^  German  Empire**  occupies  a  prominent  position  In  the  history  of  Continental  Europe ; 
but  it  has  passed  through  so  many  changes  in  limits,  divisions,  and  gOTemment,  that  the  reader 
of  histor}',  unless  he  is  fluniliar  with  them,  will  often  l>e  perplexed  by  apparent  oontradictioan. 
Thus  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  often  mentioned  as  the  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  portions  ef 
Germany  are  spolcen  of  as  belonging  to  Austria.  The  following  sketch  of  the  Oerwun  Empire^ 
and  the  Oermanic  Confederation^  it  is  beliered  will  explain  these  seeming  inconsistencies,  aad 
render  German  history  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  * 

The  first  CarloTingian  sorerelgns  of  Germany  were  hereditary  monarchs ;  but  as  eariy  as  887 
the  great  rassals  of  the  crown  deposed  their  emperor,  and  elected  another  sorereign  in  his 
stead ;  and  from  that  period  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire  In  1806,  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  were  elected  by  the  most  powerful  Taisals  of  the  empire^  some  of  whom 
were  monarchs  within  their  own  domains.  From  1745  to  1806  the  Austrian  emperors  exerdsad 
a  double  sovereignty,— as  emperors  of  Austria,  and  emperors  of  Germany  also ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  were  not  included  in  the  German  empire. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  German  empire  was  divided 
into  what  were  termed  Ten  Great  Circles,  each  of  which  had  its  diet  for  the  transaction  oT 
local  business;  but  allhirs  of  general  importance  to  the  empire  at  large  were  treated  by  the 
imperial  diet  summoned  by  the  emperor.  The  Ten  Great  Circles  were,  Ist,  the  Circle  of 
Austria ;  Sd,  The  Circle  of  Burgundy,  (including  most  of  the  present  Belgium,  and  brioag- 
tng  to  Austria ;)  3d,  the  Circle  of  fVestphalia ;  4th,  the  arcle  of  the  PalatinaU ;  5lh,  the 
Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  6th,  the  Suabian  Circle,  (including  Wirtemberg  and  Baden ;  see 
Suabia,  p.  S70 ;)  7th,  the  Circle  of  Bavaria  ;  8th,  the  Circle  of  Franconioy  (see  Franconia,  p.  370  ;> 
9tli,  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  (including  the  duchies  of  Magdeburg,  Holstein,  ^c :  the  latter 
a  part  of  Denmaric;)  10th,  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxanf,  (including  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  fcc)  In  addition  to  these  Circles  the  empire  embraced  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia ;  the  margraviate  of  Moravia ;  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  (Austrian  and  Pmaaian ;)  and 
various  small  territories  held  directly  of  the  emperor.  The  Swiss  cantons  had  revolted  flrom  the 
empire,  and  maintained  their  independence.  Thus  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  a  vast 
tiggregaiion  of  Slates,  (torn  large  principalities  or  kingdoms  down  to  free  cities  and  the 
entates  of  earls  or  counts,  comprised  all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  was  bounded 
north  by  northern  I>enmaric  and  the  Baltic ;  eant  by  Prussian  Poland,  Galicla,  and  Hungary : 
south  by  the  Italian  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ;  and  west  by  France  and  Holland.  The  Auatrian 
monarch  was  at  the  head  of  this  vast  empire ;  but  ho  had  also  other  States,  such  as  Hm^psry, 
Galieia,  Slavonta,  &c,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  German  empire.  Most  of  Pmssia, 
Olid  the  floutheni  luilf  of  Denmark,  were  also  included  in  the  German  dominions. 

Napoleon  made  important  changes  in  the  political  geography  of  the  German  empire.  By  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  (see  p.  467,)  the  finontiers  of  France  were  for  the  flrat  time  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine ;  and  the  Circle  of  Bui^ndy  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  German  dominions. 
Tiie  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805  was  followed  by  other  changes,  Austrian  T^rol  being  given  to 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  to  Prussia ;  and,  in  1806,  by  the  (Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  (see  p.  485.) 
a  population  of  sixteen  millions  was  taken  from  the  (jermanic  dominion  of  Austria.  Under 
these  circumstances,  on  the  6th  of  Aug.  180(1,  the  Austrian  emperor  solemnly  renounced  the 
style  and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany.  The  war  with  Prussia  in  1807  deprived  the  Pmasian 
monarch  of  nearly  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  Westphalia  was  soon  after  erected  into  a 
kingdom  for  Napoleon*s  brother  Jerome. 

Tiie  downfall  of  Napoleon  restored  Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  poeition  in 
Kurope,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of  thirty- 
five  (afterwards  changed  to  thirty-four)  Independent  sovereignties,  and  four  ft-ee  cities,  replaced 
the  old  elective  German  moiuuncby.  In  this  Confederation  are  embraced  oil  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  Gorman  empire  ;  also  Holstein,  (a  part  of  Den- 
mark,) and  Luxemiiottrg,  (a  part  of  Holland ;)— the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  kin^s  of 
Prussin,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  becoming,  for  their  respective  German  territories,  parties  to 
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Che  league.  The  aflklra  of  the  Confederation  are  managed  hj  a  diet,  in  which  the  repreeeota- 
tive  of  Austria  presides.  Until  a  rery  recent  period  each  of  the  German  Blaies  had  its  own 
coBtom  houses,  taril^  and  revenue  laws,  by  which  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  was  sub- 
jected to  many  vexations  and  ruinous  restrictions ;  but  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Prussia 
this  selfish  system  has  been  abandoned  ;  free  trade  exists  between  the  States ;  and  a  oommodUy 
that  has  once  passed  the  firontier  of  the  league  may  now  be  conveyed  without  hinderanoe 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 
For  notices  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  see  pp.  887, 311,  and  54S. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.    Map  No.  XYIII. 

The  Unitbd  States  occupy  the  middle  division  of  North  America,  extending  fh>m  the  At* 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  embracing  an  area  of  about  three  millions  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  square  miles.  Physical  geography  would  divide  this  broad  belt  into  three  great  sections ; 
Ist,  the  Athmtic  coast,  whose  rivers  fiow  into  the  Atlantic ;  9d,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
whose  waters  find  an  outlet  ^n  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  3d,  the  Pacific  coast,  embracing  sn 
extensive  territory  west  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains.  The  sec^on  between  the  AU^hanies  and 
the  Atlantic,  embracing  the  thirteen  original  States,  has  a  soil  generally  rocky  and  rough  intiie 
north-eastern  or  New  England  States ;  of  moderate  fertility  in  the  Middle  States ;  aiul  generally 
light  and  sandy  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  The  immense  Valley  of  the  MlssiaBippi,  in* 
eluded  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  drained  by  the  Hissiasippi, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Ariumsas,  and  Red  rivers,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  baains  in  the  world, 
embracing  an  area  of  more  than  one  million  square  miles— nearly  equal  to  all  Europe,  vith 
the  exception  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  eastern  and  middle  sections  of  this  valley  tits 
soil  is  generally  of  very  superior  quality ;  but  extensive  sandy  wastes  skirt  the  eastern  bsse  d! 
the  Rocky  Moimtains.  The  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
soiL  Wadiington  and  Oregon  territories  are  divided  into  three  belts  or  sections,  by  mouoiaia 
ranges  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  eastern  section  is  rocky,  brokoi,  sod 
barren ;  the  western  fertile.  Most  parts  of  Utah  and  western  New  Mexico  are  an  extenBiTe 
elevated  region  of  sandy  barrens  and  prairie  lands :  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia are  hilly  and  mountainous :  the  only  portion  adapted  to  agriculture  being  the  southern 
section,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width.  The  vast  mbieral 
wealth  of  California  gives  that  country  its  chief  importance.  * 

The  United  States  seem  destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power,  the  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  In  the  year  1850  their  population  numbered  mors 
than  twenty-three  millioiu;.  and  if  it  should  continue  to  increase,  for  a  century  to  coms^  as  it 
has  during  the  past  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  will  number  one  hundred  aU 
sixtf  milliona,  and  then  be  only  half  aa  populous  as  Britain  or  France.  Hardly  any  limits  can 
be  assigned  to  the  probable  wealth  of  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country,  intersected  by  numer- 
ous canals  and  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  bound  together  by  its  roads  of  iron,  bordering  on 
two  oceans,  and  commanding  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  commerce  It  is  even  now  the  second 
country  on  the  globe,  being  inferior  only  to  Great  Britain :  in  its  agricultural  products  it  has  no 
equal ;  and  in  manufactures  it  has  alrea«ly  risen  to  great  respectability.  Its  revenue,  which  has 
uriscn  chiefiy  from  customs  on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands,  was  sufllcient  in  Janoar]rt 
1837,  not  only  bo  complete  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  contracted  during  the  two  wars  vitif 
Great  Britain,  but  also,  after  retaining  five  million  dollars  in  the  treasury,  to  distribute  more 
limn  thirly^even  millions  among  the  States.  In  1838  the  United  States  was  entirely  free  from 
debt,  while  at  the  same  lime  Great  Britain  owed  a  debt  of  nearly  eight  hundred  million 
pounds  sterling,  equal  to  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  millions  vf  dollars  !  the  annual  inlerert 
on  w:hich,  at  the  low  English  rates,  was  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  total  annual 
expenditure  of  the  American  government. 

The  natiorml  existence  of  the  United  States  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  they 
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deoiared  their  independenoe  of  Great  Britain.  Hie  aeveii  years'  war  of  the  Rerolation  lbl> 
lowed:  the  definlttve  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  September  90th,  1783:  the  preaeat  Gcmtib^ 
tlon  was  ratifled  by  Congrees  July  14tb,  1788 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1780,  Washington  was 
inaugurated  flrat  President  of  the  United  States.  In  1803,  Louisiana,  embracing  a  vast  and  nn- 
deflned  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  purdiased  fh>m  France  for  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars;  and  in  1881  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1B1% 
the  American  Congrees  declared  war  against  Great  Britain:  peace  was  concluded  at  Ghent, 
Dec.  14th,  1814.  In  the  year  1845  the  RepubUc  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  Statiee. 
In  April  1846  a  war  with  Mexico  began :  California  was  conquered  by  the  Americans  duxlng 
the  summer  of  the  same  year;  on  the  it7th  of  Harcli,  1847,  Vera  Cruz  capitulated;  and  oa 
the  14th  of  September  the  American  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  Februaiy,  18481,  m. 
trea^  was  concluded  with  Mexico,  by  which  the  United  States  obtained  a  laige  increase  of  ter- 
ritory, embracing  the  present  New  Mexico^  Utah,  and  Oalifomia. 


PART     III. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

ANALYSB.    1.  The  eariiert  historical  stfttement  Uiai  we  posaees  csrriee  us  ba4sk  to  the 

AutedilaTian  period  of  our  worid*8  history.    Seeming  barrenness  of  the  field  thus  opened  to  ua. 

What  aflaonmoes  are  given  the  student.—^  Sabject  presented,  and  questions  suggested  by  the 

Scriptural  accoumt  or  the  Creation.    What  is  purposed  in  relation  thereto.— 3.  Popular 

^belief  relative  to  the  work  of  creation.    The  belief  opposed  to  this. 

4.  GKOLoaiOAL  History  or  thk  Earth.— 5.  The  facts  on  which  the  geological  argument  is 
baaed.  Character  of  the  earth's  surface.— 6.  Formation  of  the  stratlfled  rocks.  Fossil  remains 
in  the  uppermost  strata.— 7.  Eridences  of  great  convulsions  of  the  globe.  What  geology  has 
not  the  rashness  to  conjecture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  it  has  proved,  on  the  other.— 8.  How 
the  geological  theory  is  now  generally  regarded.  The  opposition  to  it.  The  suggestion  of  va- 
rious poflsibilitieft— miraculous  Inteiposltions,  frc,  how  regarded.  The  supposition  that  the 
tbflsil  remains  were  deposited  at  an  epoch  so  recent  as  the  deluge.— 9.  The  assertion  that  the 
geological  theory  is  derogatoiy  to  the  Deity.— 10.  Various  opinions  whether  the  whole  or  a  part  ot 
the  globe  was  embraced  in  the  **  six  days**  work  of  creation.— 11.  Of  the  period  of  tune  em- 
hraoed  In  them.— IS.  Concluding  remarks  on  the  geological  portion  of  our  world's  history. 

13.  The.  sceptical  argument  against  Bible  history.  Collateral  testimony— of  what  use  to  the 
stUdeDk— 14.  The  four  leading  historical  Acta  in  the  history  of  the  antedUuvian  worid. 

15.  Unxtt  or  TBK  Human  Race,  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Varieties  of  the  human  family. 
Science  not  opposed  to  scripture  testimony.- IS.  Peculiarities  of  form  and  color  not  permanont 
ebaracteriatics  of  races.  Examples.  The  proof  ftimished  by  them.— 17.  The  comparative 
study  of  languages  tends  to  the  same  result.  Languages  of  the  earth,  how  grouped.  The  af- 
finities between  them  show  a  common  origin.— 18.  The  same  result  shown  by  the  course  ot 
andent  migrations. 

19.  iHSTiTunoN  OF  A  Sabbath.  The  sabbath  probably  known  to  the  antediluvians.  Evir 
denees  of  the  Sabbath  among  heathen  nations.— SO.  Division  of  time  by  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
Origin  of  our  names  of  the  days  of  the  weelc— SI.  The  result— showing  a  common  origin  of  the 
prevaleni  custom  of  dividing  time.— SS.  Jewish  fisstlvals,  and  heathen  sacrifices. 

83.  The  Origin  or  Discord.  Brief  scriptural  account  of  it  in  the  histoiy  of  Cain.  Asiatic 
traditions  on  this  subject  more  minute.  Account  which  the  Asiatics  give  of  their  own  origin. 
Sapposed  original  source  of  these  traditions.  Grecian  and  Roman  account  of  the  origin  of 
discords— 24.  The  struggle  of  opposing  races  fonns  the  main  subject  of  primitive  history.  How 
described  in  the  poems  of  Hindoo  mythology.  The  same  legend  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
the  Greeks.— SS.  Sources  of  early  profane  history.  Moaes  probably  not  the  fint  historian. 
Job. 

SO.  CoiNCincMOES  BETWEEN  Sacred  AND  Propane  History.— S7.  Sanohonlatho  and  hli 
vritingB.    OofaiddenoeBwith  scripture  history.— S8.  Phoenician  system  of  idolatry.— 39.  General 
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■luilogy  between  SiiiichoiiiiilLo'8  account  and  the  Bible  rocord.— 30.  Tbe  writings  of  i 
His  account  of  the  creation.  His  Ust  of  Icings  before  and  after  the  deluge.  The  flrsl  king  on  Um 
list.— 32.  The  most  ancient  god  of  the  Chaldeans,  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  RDnuuM  and  Greeks  < 
Confbunded  by  the  Greeks  with  the  Noah  of  scripture.— 33.  Farther  illustrations  of  the  Inter 
weaving  of  scripture  history  with  heathen  mythology,  in  the  history  of  Nimrod. 

34.  Traditions  of  thb  Dklvoe.  Their  universality.— 35.  and  36.  The  Chaklean  aeoouA 
of  the  deluge,  as  given  by  Berosns.— 37.  Grecian  traditions  of  the  deluge.  How  viewed  bj 
Plutarch,  and  the  Latin  writerB.'-38.  American  traditions.  Mexican  tradition  of  tbe  deluge. 
Of  the  building  of  the  pyramid  at  CSiolula.  The  Mexican  Noah.  Tradition  of  the  Algooqvla' 
utbes.  Of  the  Iroquois  tribea  The  age  of  flre.^39.  Tradition  of  the  Tamenaoa  of  Sooth 
America.  Of  the  Chilians.  Of  tbe  natives  of  New  Granada.— 40.  Remarks  on  these  tndltioBB. 
Their  probable  origin.  Causes  of  the  variety  of  character  which  they  preeenLr-4i.  The  aaav 
tiona  of  the  sceptic  disproved. 

43.  Summary  of  the  topics  examined.  An cibnt  Crromolooy. — 43.  DiflBculties  In  the  waj 
of  the  historian.  What  is  required  of  him  on  the  subject  of  ancient  chronology.  Tbtt  old  ty^ 
tems  still  generally  adhered  to.  Examples.  Bible  Chronology.  Danger  to  be  apprehaided.— 
44.  Diversity  of  dates  assigned  to  the  creation.  To  the  deluge.  The  ten  most  Important  datea 
of  the  dclu^. — 45.  Result  of  the  comparison.  Dates  assigned  to  the  Exodus  of  tbe  larBelilm— 
the  destruction  of  Troy— the  overthrow  of  Nineveh— the  founding  of  Rome— the  nutivtty  of  tha 
5tHviour.— 46.  Doubts  suggested.  Erroneousnen  of  the  common  era  of  the  deluge— 47.  Tbe 
epoch  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  creation— how  calculated.  Sources  of  uncertainty  and  error 
in  the  calculations.— 48.  The  scriptures  in  tbe  time  of  Josephus.  Subaequent  changes  made  la- 
thelr  chronology. — 49.  Probable  origin  of  the  errors.  The  Chronology  of  Usher  erroneous — 
sa  Hiemglyphical  evidence.  Dates  assigned  by  Dr.  Hales  for  the  creation  and  the  deluge.— 
SI.  The  certainty  of  some  historical  dates.  The  birth  of  the  Saviour.— dS.  Tbo  Ibondiog  of 
Rome.— 53.  Similar  examples  numerous.  Tbe  era  of  the  patriarch  Job.— 54.  Interoating  trathe 
taught  by  these  examples. 

55.  Review  of  the  first  portion  of  our  subject— the  geologloal  bistoiy  of  the  globe.-*-W.  n» 
second  portion  of  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world  proper.  Imaginary  oompariaon  belveea 
enriy  times  and  onr  own^— 57.  Interest  and  importance  of  antediluvian  history.    Ooadnakm. 


r.  The  earliest  Historical  statement  that  we  possess  is  the  simple 
bat  sublime  declaration  that  <^In  the  beginning  Gk>d  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  earth."  This  historic  truth  carries  us  back  to  the 
antediluvian  period  of  our  world's  history — ^to  a  field  of  inquiry  that 
appears,  indeed,  at  first  view,  almost  an  unknown  and  desert  waste, — 
barren  of  interest  to  us,  shut  out  from  the  sympathies  of  the  present, 
and  seemingly  devoid  of  any  connection  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  our  race.  But  notwithstanding  the  dearth  of  materials  that 
might  be  anticipated  from  a  subject  so  distant  and  diminutive  in  the 
range  of  historical  vision,  we  venture  to  assure  the  student  that  it  is 
one  from  which  he  may  gather  something  besides  doubt,  and  oon- 
jecturc,  and  idle  speculations,  and  fanciful  theories;  one  that  will 
serve  at  least  to  mark  out  the  true  beginnings  of  historical  investi- 
gation, and  from  which  some  light  may  be  reflected  on  his  future 
course  of  exploration  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  life. 

2.  The  first  declaration  of  scripture  presents  to  us  a  subject  tiiat 
is  receiving  much  attention  from  the  learned  of  the  present  age.     At 
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wliat  period  was  the  earth  created — was  it  the  work  of  six  days,  or 
of  an  untold  series  of  ages — ^what  does  the  Bible  teach,  and  what  are 
the  revelations  of  science  on  these  points — are  questions 
that  arise  at  the  very  threshold  of  history,  opening  sub-  account  of 
jects  on  which  volumes  have  been  written,and  with  which        the 
the  student  of  history,  as  well  as  the  general  scholar, 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  some  familiarity.     It  will  not  be  inap- 
propriate, therefore,  to  present,  in  this  place,  the  outlines  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  historical  inquirer,  and  to  examine,  briefly,  how  far,  and 
with  what  degree  of  certainty,  these  questions  have  been  answered. 

3.  As  the  sacred  historian  declares  that  "  in  the  beginning'^  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  then  proceeds  with  an  account 
of  the  six  days'  work  of  the  creation,  the  supposition  was  not  unnatu- 
ral that  the  first  act  of  creative  power,  in  calling  the  materials  of  the 
universe  into  being,  immediately  preceded  the  six  days*  work  of  or- 
dering, arranging,  and  beautifying  them  as  they  now  exist.  This, 
until  recently,  has  been  the  popular  belief;  but  many  eminent  theo- 
logians and  philologists  of  the  present  day  contend  that  the  language 
of  scripture  will  admit  an  indefinite  interval  between  the  "  beginning" 
of  all  things,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  great  work  of  creation.  As 
paraphrased  by  a  modem  commentator,  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
creation  would  read  thus.  "  In  the  beginning  G-od  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  desolate.  Afterwards  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters;" — thus  allowing 
the  possibility  of  even  millions  of  years  between  the  first  act  of 
creative  power  and  the  six  days'  work  of  arranging  the  universe. 

II. 

4.  Admitting  that  this  interj^retation  does  no  violence  to  scripture, 
the  question  still  remains, — are  there  sufficient  reasons  for  adopting 
it  ?     Here  the  modern  science  of  Geology  lends  its  pow-  qeologiqal 
erful  aid  to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  scripture ;  and  history  or 
with  an  amount  of  testimony  and  force  of  argument  not  ^^^  "abth. 
easily  controverted  teaches  that  between  the  first  dawnings  of  creative 
power,  and  the  completion  of  the  stupendous  work  which  rendered 
our  earth  the  fit  habitation  of  man,  a  long — an  indefinite  period — 
must  be  assigned,  whose  history  is  written  in  characters  as  enduring 
as  the  materials  of  the  globe  itself. 

5.  The  facts  on  which  the  geological  argument  is  based  are  briefly 
these.     An  examination  of  the  outer  shell  or  surface  of  the  earth 
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has  ooDvinced  geologists  that  the  earth ^s  surfiaoe  is  not  as  it  was 
original! J  created  ;  but  that  the  different  layers  or  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  the  results  of  second  causes,  of  a  chemical  or  me- 
chanical nature.  From  the  present  appearances  of  mountain  chains, 
and  chasms,  and  from  artificial  excavation,  geologists  have  been  en- 
abled, after  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  labor  and  research,  di- 
rected by  the  light  of  science,  to  rearrange,  measure,  and  examine, 
the  stratified  rocks,  which  reach  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  miles, — 
below  which,  and  of  an  unknown  depth,  are  the  unstratified  masses, 
which  show,  from  their  position,  and  the  crystalline  arrangement  of 
their  parts,  the  action  of  heat,  and  an  origin  earlier  in  point  of  time. 

6.  The  stratified  beds  give  evidence  that  they  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  fragments  of  other  rocks,  by  atmospheric  agencies,  and  the 
action  of  water, — that  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed 
were  deposited  in  the  form  of  mud,  and  sand,  and  gravel ;  mingled 
with  which  were  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals ;  and  that  the 
several  masses  were  hardened  into  stone  by  chemical  agencies,  as 
rocks  are  forming,  at  the  present  day,  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and 
oceans.  The  uppermost  of  these  strata  of  tho  earth's  shell  or  sor- 
foce,  when  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed  are  broken,  are 
found  to  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals,  nearly  all 
of  which,  to  the  number  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  species,  be- 
longed to  races  different  from  any  that  now  exist. 

7.  Each  of  these  strata  appears  to  mark  some  important  era  in  the 
world's  history,  when  some  great  convulsion  of  the  globe,  or  sadden 
change  of  climate,  destroyed  the  living  races,  and  gave  place  to  anew 
creation  of  plants  and  animals :  so  that,  some  half  a  dozen  times  at 
least,  the  earth  appears  to  have  changed  its  outer  form  and  its  inhab- 
itants. But  geology  has  not  the  rashness  to  conjecture  the  era,  &r 
back  in  the  early  dawn  of  time,  when  the  Creator  called  the  materials 
of  our  globe  into  being ;  nor  to  designate  the  period  when  his  breath 
cooled  the  liquid  fires  that  had  fused  them  into  one  homogeneooB 
mass,  and  his  plastic  hand,  having  shaped  the  rude  planet,  sent  it 
wheeling  through  the  realms  of  space,  on  a  journey  that  shall  end 
only  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  as- 
sert, however,  that  geology  has  proved^  that,  for  the  formation  of 
each  of  the  successive  layers  that  compose  the  shell  of  this  mighty 
ball,  untold  centuries  of  years  were  requisite ;  while  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  must  be  assigned  for  the  gradual  development 
and  disappearance  of  those  orders  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
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whose  fossil  remains,  imbedded  in  coffins  of  stone,  alone  reveal  to 
us  the  fact  of  their  existence,  and  of  the  distant,  widely  separated, 
but  unknown  ages  of  the  world  of  which  they  were  the  only  in- 
habitants. 

8.  The  geological  theory  of  the  great  antiquity  and  gradual  con- 
formation of  our  globe,  which  is  held  by  its  advocates  to  be  in  no  respect 
inconsistent  with  Revelation,  is  now  generally  regarded  by  the  learned 
as  one  of  the  settled  principles  of  science,  although  it  has,  indeed, 
been  attacked,  as  merely  hypothetical  and  unscriptural.  Those  who 
oppose  the  geological  theory,  while  they  admit  the  facts  which  geolo- 
gy fomishes,  make  no  serious  attempt  to  explain  their  causes,  which 
they  declare  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  geology.  The  suggestion 
of  various  possibilities  is  all  they  would  leave  in  the  place  of  the 
theory  which  they  attempt  to  overturn.  That  the  Deity,  however, 
when  he  called  the  materials  of  the  earth  into  being,  should  strew 
its  surface  with  the  apparent  fossil  remains  of  races  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  never  existed— or  that  all  the  seemingly  conclusive  evi- 
dences of  the  gradual  operation  of  natural  causes  on  our  earth,  through 
myriads  of  ages,  were  miraculous  interpositions  since  the  creation  of 
man— calculated  to  cheat  us  with  a  mockery  of  science,  and  to  throw 
distrust  upon  Revelation,  are  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  with  our 
views  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  That  the  fossil 
remains  which  geology  has  exhumed  from  the  solid  rock,  to  the  depth 
of  seven  miles  below  the  earth's  surface,  were  all  deposited  at  so  re- 
cent an  epoch  as  the  deluge,  by  the  breaking  up  of  continents  in  that 
great  catastrophe,  and  the  burying  of  others  beneath  the  detritus  of 
their  remains,  is  a  theory  inconsistent  with  the  order  in  which  the 
fossils  are  distributed  in  successive  series,  and  with  the  fact  that  the 
remains  of  man  and  of  his  works  are  found  only  in  the  uppermost 
of  the  earth^s  strata. 

9.  Again,  the  assertion  that  the  geological  theory  is  derogatory  to 
the  Deity,  because  it  ascribes  to  him  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  an 
imperfect  state,  countless  ages  before  it  wm  finished  for  the  use  of 
man,  seems  like  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  years  and  the  works  of 
Him  who  is  without  beginning  and  without  end,  by  the  narrow  stand- 
ard of  man's  existence.  For  it  is  as  rational  to  suppose  that  He, 
who  knew  all  things  from  the  beginning,  and  who  designed  to  create 
or  fashion  a  world  for  the  abode  of  man  at  some  particular  period  of 
time,  may  have  called  its  primordial  elements  into  being,  myriads  of 
ages  before,and  through  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  may  have  been 
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gradtuiUy  forming  them  into  a  habitable  world,  bb  to  snppoae  that 
the  whole  was  accomplished  in  a  moment  of  time,  or  in  six  natural 
days,  by  the  word  of  his  power. 

10.  Different  opinions,  however,  prevail  among  the  learned,  with 
regard  to  the  nature,  the  extent  of  time,  and  the  date,  of  the  six 
days^  work  of  creation.  While  it  is  the  most  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  six  days^  work  of  ordering,  arranging,  and  fitting  the  earth  for  the 
abode  of  man,  extended  over  the  entire  globe,  it  has  been  argued  hj 
at  least  one  eminent  divine  and  geologist,  that  by  the  term  earth  in 
Genesis,  is  meant  only  "  that  part  of  our  world  which  God  was  adapt- 
ing for  the  dwelling  place  of  man,  and  for  the  animals  connected 
with  him."  This  interpretation  would  admit  the  possibility  of  dif- 
ferent places  and  periods  of  creation  for  the  lower  animals,  and  would 
remove  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  distribution  from  one 
centre,  throughout  different  climates,  without  a  miracle. 

1 1.  In  the  early  period  of  geological  investigation  it  was  a  &vor- 
ite  theory  that  by  the  ^^  six  days"  work  of  creation  was  not  to  be  xm- 
derstood  six  literal  days,  but  indefinite  periods  of  time ;  as  it  is  said 
that,  with  the  Almighty,  ^'  a  thousand  years  are  to  be  reckoned  hut 
as  one  day."  But  this  interpretation  has  very  generally  given  place 
to  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  literal  language  of  scripture — 
the  evening' and  the  morning  denoting,  literally,  the  successive  days 
caused  by  the  earth^s  revolution  on  its  axis. 

12.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  geological  history  of  our 
globe — extending  back  perhaps  millions  of  years,  but  still  infinitely 
distant,  in  its  beginnings,  from  the  origin  of  the  first  Great  Cause 
of  all  things.  Whoever  would  read  this  portion  of  our  world's  his- 
tory must  look  for  it  in  the  department  of  geology,  a  science  com- 
paratively new,  but  opening  to  the  student  an  almost  boundless  field 
of  research,  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

III. 

13.  But  having  disposed  of  this  subject,  we  still  find  that  the  way 
is  not  all  clear  before  us ;  for  as  the  compiler  of  the  early  history 
of  mankind  necessarily  draws  most  of  his  materials  from  Uie  Bible 
record,  he  will  often  be  met  by  the  sceptic  with  the  assertion  that  this 
portion  of  scripture  is  allegorical  or  fabulous ;  and  that,  as  a  history, 
it  has  no  valid  claims  to  authenticity.  In  reply  it  may  be  alleged 
that,  separate  from  the  evidence  which  the  scriptures  bear,  within 
themselves,  of  their  own  verity,  a  great  amount  of  collateral  testi- 
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monj  may  be  addaced,  corroborative  of  early  soriptare  history; 
and  it  is  to  this  testimony  that  we  now  desire  to  direct  the  reader, 
trusting  that  a  general  view  of  the  early  -ages  of  the  world,  drawn 
from  other  sources  than  the  Bible,  will  be  profitable  to  students  of 
history,  whether  regarded  as  opening  new  sources  of  historical  infor- 
mation, with  which  all  should  be  acquainted,  or  as  furnishing  addi- 
tional means  of  refuting  the  cavillings  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 

14.  The  great  leading  historical  facts  which  the  Bible  presents  us 
in  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world,  after  the  adaptation  of  our 
earth  for  the  dwelling  place  of  man,  are,  1st.  The  unity  of  the  human 
race ;  2d.  The  institution  of  a  Sabbath,  and  the  arbitrary  division  of 
time  into  weeks  of  seven  days ;  3d.  The  marked  distinction  between 
the  descendants  of  Cain  and  those  of  Seth,  together  with  the  origin 
of  discord,  and  the  history  of  the  struggle  that  ensued  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race — ^the  peaceful  and  pious  patri- 
archs on  the  one  hand,  and  a  giant  race  of  pretended  demigods  on 
the  other ;  and,  4th.  The  Universal  Peluge.  We  would  direct  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  evidence  corroborative  of  these  lead- 
ing outlines  of  sacred  history. 

IV. 

15.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from 
the  same  original  pair  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  infidelity  has  at- 
tempted to  array  the  teachings  of  philosophy  against  it.     ^^^^ 
The  human  race  is  known  to  consist  of  five  varieties,  dis-  the  human 
playing  considerable  differences  of  form  and  color,  and       *^°"- 
speaking  different  languages ;  and  so  striking  is  the  opposition  be- 
tween any  two  of  these  varieties,  the  white  and  the  black  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  supposition  of  separate  origins  has  seemed,  to  many, 
the  only  philosophical  way  of  accounting  for  the  diversity.     But  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  on  this  subject  science  can  no  longer  be 
appealed  to  as  testifying  against  scripture,  for  it  has  been  successfully 
shown  that  nothing  can  be   inferred,  from  external   peculiarities, 
against  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race. 

16.  From  extensive  researches  into  the  physical  history  of  man  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  very  marked  peculiarities  of  form  and  color 
often  arise  from  accidental  causes,  and  that  they  are  far  from  being 
permanent  characteristics  of  races.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
dostan  known  to  be  of  the  Mongolian  variety,  are  found  groups  of 
people  of  almost  every  variety  of  shade  and  color :  among  the  Negro 
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nations  of  Central  Africa,  of  intensely  black  complexion,  there  are  tribes 
whose  features  and  limbs  are  as  elegantly  formed  as  those  of  Euro- 
pean nations ;  and  in  Northern  Africa  there  are  unmixed  descend- 
ants of  ancient  Arab  and  Jewish  families,  who  have  become  as  black 
as  the  surrounding  natives.  Many  similar  examples  might  be  men- 
tioned, furnishing  proof  that  climate,  modes  of  living,  and  differences 
of  curcumstance  and  situation,  are  powerful  agencies  in  producing  va- 
rieties of  form  and  color,  however  slowly  the  effects  may  be  after- 
wards eradicated  by  opposing  causes. 

17.  The  comparative  study  of  languages,  by  exhibiting  striking 
coincidences  of  verbal  forms  and  grammatical  structure,  and  by 
tracing  out  the  paths  of  ancient  migrations,  points  to  the  same  re- 
sult— ^unity  of  origin  of  the  human  race.  The  languages  of  -the 
earth  are  grouped  into  six  great  families,  the  subdivision  of  which 
have  many  features  in  common,  viz. :  The  Indo-European,  the  Syro- 
Phenician,  the  African,  the  Polynesian,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Ameri- 
can. But  the  Chinese,  the  American,  and  the  Polynesian,  are  all 
based  in  words  of  one  syllable,  as  if  the  process  of  development  had 
been  arrested  at  an  early  point;  while  the  other  families  show  a 
greater  advance  in  the  language-forming  principle.  Moreover,  in 
the  various  American  languages,  one  hundred  and  seventy  word.s 
have  been  found  that  are  almost  identical  with  the  words  of  the 
same  meaning  in  the  languages  of  the  Old  World,  while,  in  grammati- 
cal structure,  sufficient  affinities  exist  among  the  whole  to  make  a 
common  origin  extremely  probable. 

18.  As  additional  evidence  on  this  point,  the  lines  in  which  the 
principal  tribes  of  the  human  family  appear  to  have  migrated  have 
been  traced  back,  until,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  they  seem  to 
converge  to  a  point  somewhere  in  the  region  of  Central  Asia.  From 
this  point  the  Malay  race  branches  off  to  the  south,  covering  the  In- 
dian Archipelago :  the  Mongolians  radiate  to  the  east  and  north, 
spreading  over  China  and  Northern  Asia,  and  sending  off  the  Eed- 
nien  of  America  as  a  sub-variety :  the  Indo-Europeans  or  Caucasians 
spread  away  to  the  north  and  west,  and  cover  Europe,  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  the  ^^  Isles  of  the  Gentiles;^'  while  the  African  negro  ap- 
pears as  an  offshoot  of  the  family  of  Ham,  that  migrated  westward, 
uloDg  southern  Arabia,  and  through  Abyssinia,  to  Ethiopia.  Thus 
physiology  and  philology  combine  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  raoe,  and  of  their  central  Asiatic 
origin. 
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19.  We  are  told  that  when  the  Almighty  had  fioished  the  work  of 
creation,  he  rested  from  his  labors ;  that  thereupon  he  instituted  a 
Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest ;  and  that  every  returning  seventh  ijj3„tution 
day  was  to  be  kept  holy,  in  remembrance  of  the  creator  op  a 
and  governor  of  all  things.  In  accordance  with  this  ac-  8**^*''^ 
coant  we  might  naturally  suppose  that  this  divine  institution  was 
known  among  the  antediluvians,  and  that  the  observance  of  it  was 
enjoined  by  Noah  upon  his  three  sons  and  their  posterity.  Traces 
of  the  same  we  might  expect  to  find,  also,  among  heathen  nations, 
who,  although  they  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  would 
be  apt  to  interweave,  in  their  own  crude  systems  of  mythology,  the 
traditionary  religious  rites  of  their  fathers.  And  such  has,  evidently, 
been  the  case.  It  appears  that  the  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  neglected  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  yet  the  Egyptians, 
a  heathen  people,  and  ignorant  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  di- 
vided time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  and  the  days  they  consecrated 
to  the  seven  planets ; — a  system  of  dividing  time,  which,  singularly 
enough,  we  find  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Goths  and  Germans,  and,  partially,  among  the  Saxons. 

20.  Our  Saxon  ancestors,  a  heathen  people,  divided  time  into  weeks 
of  seven  days ;  and  our  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  of  heathen 
and  not  scriptural  origin.  Thus  the  day  which  the  heathen  nations 
of  Northern  Europe  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun — the  first 
day  of  the  week,  we  still  call  Sun-dsLjy  a  name  which  the  puritanical 
notions  of  our  New  England  fathers  rejected,  as  profanely  impious, 
and  in  its  place  adopted  the  Jewish  appellation — the  Sabbath.  The 
second  in  order  is  Monday,  or  Moan-day,  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
moon  :  3d,  we  have  Tuesday,  from  Tuisco,  the  Saxon  God  of  war : 
hence  Tuesday,  in  old  English,  is  court  day, — the  day  for  legal  com- 
bat, or  for  commencing  litigation.  The  4th,  is  Wodin's-day,  from 
Wodin,  or  Odin,  another  Saxon  divinity.  The  5th,  is  Thursday, 
that  is,  Thar^sd&js  the  day  consecrated  to  Thor,  the  God  of  Thunder, 
answering  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  6th,  is 
Friday,  the  day  of  Freya,  a  divinity  corresponding  to  the  Grecian 
Venus ;  and  the  7th,  is  Saturday,  the  day  of  Sater  or  Saturn,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  known  to  our  Saxon  ancestors  by  the  name  of  Seatur. 

21.  Thus  we  find  here  an  intermingling  of  different  systems  of  my- 
thology: we  find  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Hindoos,  Goths,  Ger- 
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mans,  and  Saxons,  retaining  the  scriptural  division  of  time,  which 
they  have  introduced  into  thoir  own  religioufl  systems  j  and  eyen 
these  latter,  we  shall  find,  have  certain  prominent  analogies  running 
through  them,  all  traceahle,  for  their  origin,  in  their  prominent  fea- 
tures, to  scripture  history  itself.  None  will  deny  that  this  custom 
of  dividing  time,  so  prevalent  among  different  and  widely-separated 
heathen  nations,  must  have  had  an  early  and  a  common  origin ;  and 
what  one  so  satisfactory  can  be  assigned,  as  that  to  which  the  Bible 
attributes  it  ? 

22.  In  memory  ^llso  of  the  primeval  work  of  creation  and  the  di- 
vision of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  not  only  did  each  of  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  Jews  continue  a  week,  but  even  among 
heathen  nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  sacrifices  appear  most 
frequently  to  have  been  ofiered  by  sevens.  When  Balak  called  on 
Balaam,  the  Chaldean  diviner,  to  curse  the  people  of  Israel,  the  latter 
commanded  seven  altars  to  be  built,  and  seven  rams  to  be  prepared  for 
the  sacrifice.  In  Virgil,  the  Cumaean  sibyl,  who  was  the  guide  of  iSneas 
to  the  lower  world,  directs  the  hero  to  haste  the  sacrifice  witl^  ^  seven 
bullocks,  and  seven  unspotted  ewes."  The  heathen  poet  Hesiod 
calls  <^  the  seventh  a  holy  day ;"  and  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antiooh, 
speaking  of  the  seventh  day,  says,  "  All  heathen  writers  distingush 
it ;  but  most  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  why." 

VI. 

23.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  subject  to  which 
we  have  alluded  as  a  leading  historical  fact  in  the  Bible  records  of 

the  antedQuvian  world ; — ^the  origin  of  discord,  and  the 
^DiMOED.'    history  of  the  struggle  between  the  pious  patriachs  and 

their  descendants  in  the  line  of  Seth  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  giant  race  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  on  the  other.  While 
sacred  history  describes  minutely  the  origin  of  discord,  in  the  fra- 
tricide of  Cain,  it  barely  mentions  the  flight  of  that  restless  criminal 
to  the  country  eastward  of  Eden,  the  name  of  the  city  which  he 
founded,  and  the  seven  generations  of  his  descendants,  who  are  char- 
acterized as  a  haughty  and  wicked  race  of  giants.  The  early  trsr 
ditions  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  however,  although  overlaid  with 
poetical  ornament,  and  rudely  adorned  with  gigantic  hyperbole,— the 
whole  wearing,  at  first  sight,  a  purely  fabulous  aspect, — ^yet  abundantr 
ly  fill  up,  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  historic  truth,  the  outlines 
which  are  so  briefiy  sketched  by  the  sacred  penman.     The  Asiatios 
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very  generall  j  trace  their  origin  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  brothers^ 
who,  by  their  contentions,  transmitted  the  seeds  of  strife  and  jfutore 
ynrs  to  their  descendants.  It  is  true  the  chequered  tablet  of  tradi- 
tion presents  much  chronological  confoaion,  and  many  interpolations 
of  later  history  interwoven  with  ancient  narrative ;  but  even  this  di- 
versity often  corroborates  and  illustrates  the  main  truth  the  more  fully 
and  forcibly.  Thus,  one  Asiatic  nation,  describing  itself  as  descend- 
ed from  the  elder  of  the  first  two  brothers  of  mankind,  sets  forth  the 
oiroumstances  of  their  enmity  in  a  party  spirit  highly  favorable  to 
it0  progenitor,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  driven  from  the  pa- 
ternal home,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  East,  by  the  envy 
of  his  younger  brother.  And  to  what  source,  we  may  ask,  can  the 
many  heathen  traditions  of  fraternal  strife  between  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  mankind  be  attributed  so  confidently  as  to  the  accredited 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel?  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
origin  of  discord  is  referred  to  the  goddess  of  that  name  ;  and  the 
classical  scholar  will  hardly  fail  to  recognize,  in  the  fable  of  the 
golden  apple  thrown  into  the  festive  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  its 
results  of  discord,  enmity,  strife,  and  war,  among  the  race  of  mortals, 
the  preservation  of  a  truth  of  sacred  history, — the  origb  of  evil, 
and  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity. 
24.  Indeed,  the  opposition,  the  discord,  and  the  struggle  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  with  religion  and  truth 
on  the  one  hand,  and  impiety  on  the  other,  form  the  whole  tenor  of 
primitive  history.  The  wise  and  peaceful  patriarchs,  blessed  with 
long  life,  which  they  spend  in  pastoral  simplicity  and  innocence,  are 
everywhere  described,  in  the  traditions  of  Eastern  nations,  as  an- 
noyed, harassed,  and  often  overcome,  by  a  proud,  wicked,  and  violent 
race,  of  pretended  demigods.  The  chief  subject  of  the  grand  epic 
poems  of  Hindoo  mythology  is  this  war  of  opposing  raeSs.  Wicked 
nations  of  giants  attack  the  Brahminical  races  descended  from  the 
virtuous  patriarchs,  and  the  latter  are  assisted  by  divinely-inspired 
heroes,  who  achieve  many  wonderful  victories  over  these  formidable 
foe&  Grecian  philosophers  have  embodied  the  same  legend  in  the 
&ble  of  the  war  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,  and  of  the  Heaven- 
storming  Titans  against  their  father  Saturn.  But  the  Greeks  great- 
ly enlarged  and  beautified  the  tradition  received  by  them  from  the 
Eagtem  nations,  by  representing  these  opposing  states — the  virtuous 
and  the  violent — as  the  gradual  decline  and  corruption  of  mankind; — 
going  down  fr*am  the  Golden  age  of  human  felicity,  through  many 
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traDsitions,  to  the  Brazen  age  of  all-mliDg  yiolenoe,  disorder,  and 
crime.  At  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  family,  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  God  punished  the  wickedness  of  matnktnd  by  one  uniTer* 
sal  ftood.  But  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greeks  stopped  uot 
here  :  they  closed  the  period  of  human  existence  by  the  Iron  age,  ia 
which  they  themselves  lived — the  last  term  of  man's  progressive  de- 
generacy. 

25.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  tradition  is  the  only  source  of 
early  profane  history,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  antedilaTi- 
ans ;  but  many  circumstances  render  this  supposition  quite  improba- 
ble. Eminent  scholars  maintaui  that  Moses  was  not  the  first  histo- 
rian, and  that  in  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  seen  evidences  of 
several  original  records,  which  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  used  in  making 
his  compilation.  Again,  Job  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Arabian, 
and  not  a  Hebrew ;  and  his  probable  epoch  is  placed  from  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  years  before  that  of  Moses.  But  Job  says  : 
^^  Oh  that  my  words  were  written  ;  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a 
book,'' — evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  time  of  Job,  long  be- 
fore Moses  compiled  the  Pentateuch,  hooks^  or  manuscript  reoords» 
were  not  unknown. 

VII. 

26.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  antediluvians  were  acquaint- 
ooiMoiDENCEB  ^^  with  a  system  of  writing,  and  had  written  annals, 

BETWKEN    which  survived  the   deluge ;    and   this   suppoation    is 

PROFANE     strengthened  by  the  striking  coincidences  that  are  found 

HISTORY,     to  exist  between  the  Mosaic  records  of  the  antediluvian 

world,  and  those  found  in  the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho  and  Berosns, 

the  most  ancient  of  profane  historians. 

^  27.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Phoenician ;  and 
by  some  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteentli 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  while  others  make  him  cot«mporary 
with  Gideon,  a  judge  of  Israel,  and  others,  still,  carry  him  back  to 
the  era  of  the  Assyrian  queen  Semiramis.  This  writer,  in  his  Phoe 
nician  history,  gives  us  a  list  of  eight  antediluvian  generations,  the 
same  number  that  is  found  in  scripture,  commencing  with  ^^  Proto- 
gonos"  and  his  wife  "  AiOn,"  corresponding  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
continuing  down,  in  the  line  of  Cain,  to  Jubal  and  Tubal  Cain,  where 
the  list  of  the  antediluvians  ends ;  but  the  genealogy  is  resumed 
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agaiD;  after  the  deluge,  with  Agros^  a  word  Bignifying  "  a  husband- 
man"— ^plainly  the  representative  of  Noah. 

28.  As  the  basis  of  the  Phoenician  system  of  idolatry,  this  pagan 
writer  has  evidently  introduced  the  same  events  and  the  identical 
personages  mentioned  in  the  scripture  record.  We  indeed  know  of 
the  writings  of  Sanchoniatho  only  through  the  medium  of  their 
translation  into  Greek ;  but  the  original  signification  of  terms  has 
doubtless  been  retained  in  the  translation.  Thus  the  name  of  the 
first  man,  Protogonos^  signifies  "  first-born."  The  first  human  pair 
are  said  to  hare  been  begotten  of  Wind  and  Night,  or  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Wind,"  and  the  "  Chaos  of  Darkness ;"  and  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  Bible  reads  that  "  a  mighty  wind  blew  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,"  to  bring  order,  and  light,  and  life,  out  of  chaos  and  darkness. 

29.  Sanchoniatho  represents  Aion  as  first  plucking  fruit  from  trees 
for  food  :  plainly  alluding  to  the  transgression  of  Eve  in  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit.  The  account  of  Sanchoniatho,  down  through 
seven  generations  after  the  deluge,  although  involved  in  much  mysti- 
cism relating  to  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies  and  deified  men,  bears 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  Bible  record,  showing  that  it  could  not  have 
been  wholly  the  result  of  mythological  fiction. 

30.  But  the  writings  cf  Ber(^us,  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  prince 
of  Belus  at  Babylon,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
are  of  still  deeper  interest,  as  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  scripture 
history.  He  possessed  every  advantage  which  the  ancient  archives 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  learning  and  traditions  of 
the  Chaldeans,  could  afibrd ;  and  his  works  were  held  in  the  highest 
repute  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings  are  preserved. 

31.  Berosus  gives  an  account  of  the  creation,  and  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  corresponding,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  with  the 
Mosaic  record.  He  also  gives  a  list  of  ten  kings  who  reigned  in 
Chaldea  before  the  deluge,  and  records  ten  generations  of  men  after 
the  deluge — conformably  to  the  scripture  account  down  to  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  name  of  the  first  king  given  by  Berosus,  corre- 
sponds in  meaning  with  that  of  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of 
Sanchoniatho ; — the  one  signifying  "  Artificer  of  lights  or  of  fire,^^ 
and  the  other,  the  "  Gocl  oflight^  or  oifire;^'  corresponding  with  the 
Vulcan  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and,  in  point  of  chronology,  with 
the  Lamech  of  scripture. 

32.  The  most  ancient  of  the  gods  of  the  Chaldeans  was  the  same  as 
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the  Saturn  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Kronos  of  the  Greeks,  a  wtsfrd. 
which  appropriately  signifies  the  **  God  of  Time,"  or  the  "  Aneient  of 
Days,"  a  name  given  to  Jehovah  himself.  But  the  Greek  poets  and 
mjthologists  appear  to  have  confounded  their  god  Kronos  with  the 
Noah  who  was  saved  from  the  deluge,  and  among  whose  three  sons 
the  earth  was  divided.  Carrying  out  the  mythological  fiction,  to  the 
three  sons  of  the  god  the  Greeks  ascribed  a  division  of  the  dominioa  of 
the  universe.  To  Jupiter  (or  Japheth)  was  given  Heaven,  or  the 
Northern  regions :  the  sea,  or  Middle  regions,  was  assigned  to  Nep- 
tune, (or  Shem,)  and  Hell,  or  the  southern  regions,  to  Pluto,  (or  Ham,) 
— in  conformity  with  the  geography  of  the  Greeks,  placing  the  north 
pole  above,  and  the  south  pole  below,  the  horizon. 

33.  As  farther  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  scripture  his- 
tory is  often  found  interwoven  with  heathen  mythology,  it  may  he 
mentioned  that  Nimrod,  ''  the  mighty  hunter  before  tho  Lord,''  and 
the  founder  of  Babylon,  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a  god  by 
the  Chaldeans,  and  was  supposed  to  be  translated  into  the  confltella- 
tion  Orion,  attended  by  his  hounds,  and  still  pursuing  his  favorite 
game,  the  ^' Great  Bear" — changed  into  a  constellation  also.  In 
Grecian  mythology  the  constellation  Orion  is  represented  as  a  war- 
rior of  gigantic  stature  wielding  a  sword.  The  Arabian  name  of  this 
constellation  signifies  ^^  giant,"  or  ^^  hero.''  The  English  term  warrior 
is  almost  identical  in  form  and  pronunciation  with  the  Greek  oarion 
[oapuiv)  an  early  name  of  Orion.  Moreover,  in  an  ancient  Hindoo 
statue,  where  Nimrod,  or  Orion,  is  called  Bala  Rama,  from  Baal  or 
Belus,  he  is  represented  with  a  thick  cudgel  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  shoulders  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  tiger ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  scripture  Nimrod,  the  Assyrian  BacU,  and  the  Hindoo  Bcda^ 
were  but  the  prototype  of  the  Grecian  Hercules^  with  his  club  and 
lion's  skin.  Thus  the  true  scripture  history  of  that  "  mighty  hunter*' 
Nimrod  has  given  rise  to  many  a  wild  legend  in  Hindoo,  Greek,  and 
Arabian  mythology,^ — ^giving  the  hero  a  renown  wider  than  his  fame 
while  living ;  and  when  Earth  could  not  sufficiently  honor  him,  he  is 
translated  to  the  Heavens,  where  he  still  shines  as  a  brilliant  constel- 
lation of  glories  near  the  southern  horizon.  i 

34.  But  among  the  numerous  and  wide-spread  traditions,  which, 
-.    ^.^  .     even  amid  the  gross  darkness  of  heathenism,  still  pre- 

TRADITIONS  ®  ...  i  r 

OF  THB      serve  the  great  outlines  of  primitive  history,  and  corrob- 

DKLUQE.     orate  the  truth  of  the  scripture  narrative,  none  are  more 

satisfactory  than  those  which  relate  to  the  destruction  of  mankind  by  a 
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imiyersal  deluge.  There  has  scarcelj  been  found  a  heathen  nation 
or  tribe,  in  all  the  wide  extent  of  the  eastern  hemisphere-^among 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  or  throughout  our  own  vast  continent  from 
Greenland  to  Patagonia,  which  did  not  possess  some  traditionary 
record  of  this  closing  act  in  the  drama  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

35.  For  the  traditions  of  the  Asiatics  on  this  subject  we  again  re- 
fer to  the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus,  and  give  the  account  which 
he  compiled  from  the  archives  preserved  in  the  great  temple  of  the 
gods  of  the  Chaldeans.  ^^  In  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus,  the  last  of  the 
antediluvian  kings,'^  says  Berosus,  "  the  great  deluge  came  upon  the 
earth.  Saturn,  (or  God,)  appeared  to  Xisuthrus  in  a  dream,  and 
told  him  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Daesius  mankind 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  flood.  Therefore  he  commanded  him  to 
write  a  history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  end  of  all  things,  and  to 
bury  the  writings  underground,  in  Sipparae,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Then 
he  ordered  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  to  enter  into  it  with  his  kindred 
and  firiends,  and  also  to  store  the  vessel  with  provisions,  and  to  take 
into  it  fowls  and  four-footed  bea^fts ;  and  when  he  had  thus  provided 
everything,  if  he  should  be  asked  whither  he  intended  to  sail,  he  should 
say,  To  the  Gods,  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

36.  "  Xisuthrus  did  not  disobey  the  divine  command,  but  built  a 
veflsel  five  furlongs  in  length  and  two  furlongs  in  breadth ;  and  hay* 
ing  got  all  things  in  readiness,  he  put  on  board  his  wife,  children, 
and  friends.  Then  the  flood  came  upon  the  earth ;  and  after  it  be- 
gan to  abate,  Xisuthrus  let  out  certain  birds,  which,  finding  no  food, 
nor  a  place  to  rest  upon,  returned  again  to  the  ship.  After  some 
days  he  let  out  the  birds  again,  but  they  came  back  to  the  ship  a 
second  time,  having  their  feet  daubed  with  mud  ;  but  being  let  out  a 
third  time,  they  returned  no  more  to  the  ship,  whereby  Xisuthrus 
understood  that  dry  land  had  appeared.  Then  he  opened  the  sides 
of  the  ship,  and  seeing  that  it  rested  on  a  certain  mountain,  he 
went  out  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  pilot ;  and  after  he  had 
worshipped,  and  built  an  altar,  and  sacrificed  to  the  Gods,  he,  and 
those  who  went  out  with  him,  disappeared.  But  they  who  had  stayed 
in  the  ship,  finding  that  Xisuthrus  and  his  companions  did  not  return, 
went  out  to  seek  them,  calling  them  aloud  by  name.  Xisuthrus, 
indeed,  was  seen  by  them  no  more ;  but  his  voice  was  heard  issuing 
from  the  air,  and  commanding  them,  as  their  duty,  to  be  religious ; 
and  informing  them  that  he  himself,  on  account  of  his  piety,  was 
gone  from  them  to  dwell  with  the  Gods ;  and  that  his  wife,  daughter) 
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and  pilot,  were  pdrtakers  of  the  same  honor.  He  told  them,  farther, 
that  they  should  go  again  to  Babylonia ;  and  that  it  was  ordained 
for  them  to  take  the  writings  from  Sipparae,  and  communicate  them  to 
mankind.  He  added  that  the  place  where  they  were  was  in  Armenia. 
When  they  heard  this  they  oifered  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  and  then 
went  to  Babylonia.  And  when  they  came  thither  they  dug  up  the 
writings  at  Sipparaa,  built  many  cities,  created  temples,  and  rebuilt 
Babylon." 

87.  Such  is  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge,  once  believed  in 
by  numerous  pagan  nations  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Cenk'al 
Asia.  If  we  pass  to  Greece,  we  find  there,  also,  some  faint  records  of 
the  same  great  event  of  primitive  history,  in  the  traditionary  accoonta 
of  the  deluge^of  Deucalion.  The  fable  relates  that  when  Jupiter 
designed  to  destroy  the  brazen  race  of  men  on  account  of  their  im 
piety,  Deucalion,  prince  of  Thessaly,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  made 
himself  an  ark,  and,  putting  provisions  therein,  entered  it  with  hifl 
wife  Pyrrha.  -Jupiter  then  poured  rain  from  heaven,  and  inundated 
the  greater  part  of  Greece,  so  that  jiU  the  people,  except  a  few  who 
escaped  to  the  lofty  mountains,  perished  in  the  waves.  Deucalion 
was  carried  along  the  sea  in  his  ark  or  vessel  during  nine  days  and 
nights,  until  he  reached  Mount  Parnassus.  By  this  time  the  raio 
had  ceased,  and  leaving  his  ark,  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  who  sent  to 
him  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  Gods,  desiring  him  to  ask  what- 
ever he  wished.  His  request  was  to  have  the  earth  replenished  with 
men.  By  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  thereupon  he  and  his  wife 
threw  stones  behind  them,  and  those  which  Deucalion  cast  became 
men — those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  became  women.  Plutarch  says,  '^  The 
early  mythologists  assert  that  a  dove,  let  fly  from  the  ark.  was  to 
Deuo41ion  a  sign  of  bad  weather  if  it  came  in  again — of  good  weather 
if  it  flew  away.  According  to  the  Latin  writers  the  deluge  over- 
spread the  whole  earth,  and  all  animal  life  perished  except  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  who  were  conveyed  in  a  small  boat  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  as  some  say;  but,  as  others  relate,  to  Mount  iBtna." 

38.  When  the  genius  of  Columbus  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  even  there,  by  the  rude  Indian  in 
the  very  solitude  of  the  American  forests,  as  well  as  among  the 
semi-civilized  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  where  the  Bible  was  never 
known,  nor  the  name  of  Jehovah  ever  uttered,  were  preserved  traces 
of  the  inspired  record  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  A  Mexican  tradition 
preserved  by  Clavigero.  Humboldt,  and  others,  relates  that,  at  the 
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time  of  the  great  deluge,  Tezpi,  with  his  wife  and  children,  embarked 
in  a  calli  or  house,  taking  with  him  several  animals,  and  the  seeds  of 
different  frnits ;  and  that  when  the  waters  began  to  withdraw,  a  bird 
called  aura  was  sent  out,  which  remained  feeding  upon  carrion  ;  and 
that  other  birds  were  then  sent  out,  which  did  not  return,  except  the 
humming-bird,  which  brought  a  small  branch  in  its  mouth.  Another 
tradition  relating  to  the  building  of  the  great  Mexican  pyramid  at 
Gholula,  by  a  race  of  giants,  asserts  that  the  gods,  beholding  with 
wrath  the  attempts  to  build  an  edifice  whose  top  should  reach  the 
clouds,  hurled  fire  upon  the  pyramid,  by  which  numbers  of  the 
workmen  perished.  In  one  of  the  Mexican  picture  writings  is  a  de- 
lineation of  a  venerable  looking  man,  the  Mexican  Noah,  who,  with 
his  wife,  was  saved  in  a  canoe  at  the  time  of  the  great  inimdation, 
and,  upon  the  retiring  of  the  waters  of  the  flood,  was  landed  upon  a 
mountain  called  Colhuacan.  Their  children  were  born  dumb ;  and 
different  languages  were  taught  them  by  a  dove  from  a  lofty  tree. 
The  wide-spread  Algonquin  nation,  extending  over  most  of  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  embracing  numerous  tribes 
speaking  different  languages,  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  original 
creation  of  the  earth  from  water,  and  of  a  subsequent  generid  in- 
undation. The  Iroquois  tribes  of  New  York  likewise  had  a  tradition 
of  a  general  deluge,  but  from  which  they  supposed  that  no  human 
being  escaped ;  and  that,  in  order  to  repeople  the  earth,  beasts  were 
changed  into  men.  One  tribe  held  the  tradition,  not  only  of  a  gen- 
eral deluge,  but  also  of  an  age  of  fire,  which  destroyed  every  human 
being  except  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  were  saved  in  a  cavern. 

39.  The  Tamenacs,  a  nation  in  the  northern  part  of  South  AmeriAt, 
say  that  their  progenitor,  Amalivica,  arrived  in  their  country  in  a 
bark  canoe  at  the  time  of  the  great  deluge,  which  is  called  the  age 
of  water.  This  tradition,  with  some  modifications,  was  current 
among  many  tribes ;  and  the  name  of  Amalivica  was  found  spread 
over  a  region  of  more  than  forty  thousand  square  miles,  where  he 
was  termed  the  "  Father  of  mankind."  The  aboriginal  Chilians  say 
that  their  progenitor  escaped  from  the  deluge  by  ascending  a  high 
mountain,  which  they  still  point  out.  The  natives  of  New  Granada 
have  a  tradition  that  they  were  taught  to  clothe  themselves,  to  worship 
the  sun,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth,  by  an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing 
beard ;  but  that  his  wife,  less  benevolent,  caused  the  valley  of  Bogota 
to  be  inundated,  by  which  all  the  natives  perished,  except  a  few  who 
were  saved  on  the  mountaina 
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40.  These  traditions,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  oharaoter  thai 
might  be  mentioned,  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  testuoo- 
ny  which  goes  to  substantiate  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  Jewish  historian  Moses.  To  prove  this  portion  of  the  Bible 
record  true,  is  a  point  gained  by  the  historian,  and  one  that  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  philosophy  of  subsequent  history.  And 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  proof — 
the  only  portion  to  which  we  have  alluded^ — ^we  may  safely  assert 
that  no  one  can  rationally  acoount  for  the  similarity  and  the  univer- 
sality of  these  traditionary  legends  of  a  universal  deluge,  but  by  the 
supposition  that  all  were  derived  from  one  and  the  same  origLnal 
source — from  the  positive  knowledge  which  mankind  once  possessed, 
of  the  actual  drowning  of  a  wicked  world.  Early  dispersion  of  the 
primitive  families — the  formation  of  tribes — the  rise  of  distinct  na^ 
tions,  and  the  growth  of  different  languages,  would  pervert  the  stream 
of  history  from  its  legitimate  channel ;  and  while  the  traditions  of 
so  important  an  event  as  a  universal  deluge  would  be  preserved 
among  people  however  rude  and  barbarous,  they  would  naturally  be 
varied  in  detail  and  changed  in  locality,  as  we  find  them,  owing  to 
the  propensity  of  mankind  to  signalize  their  own  countries  and  their 
own  ancestors. 

41.  If  the  sceptic  assert  that  those  traditions  of  the  Old  World 
to  which  we  have  referred  were  derived  from  the  fabulous  religious 
books  of  the  Jews,  the  assumption  will  not,  assuredly,  account  for 
those,  equally  wonderful,  found  among  the  American  aborigine& 
We  behold  the  unlettered  tribes  of  a  vast  contiuenti  who  have  lost 
all  knowledge  of  their  origin,  or  migration  hither,  preserving,  with  re- 
markable distinctness,  the  apparent  tradition  of  certain  events  which 
the  inspired  peuman  tells  us  happened  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world^s 
history.  We  readily  detect  in  several  of  these  traditions,  clouded 
though  they  are  by  fable,  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  scriptural 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  while  in  others  we  think  we 
see  some  faint  memorials  of  the  destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  the 
plain''  by  "  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven,''  and  of  that  "  con- 
fusion of  tongues"  which  fell  upon  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the 
plains  of  Shinar.  If  the  scriptural  account  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
saving  of  Noah  and  his  family,  be  only  a  ^^  delusive  fable,"  at  what 
time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked,  could  such  a 
fable  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  for  a  fact,  and  with  such  im- 
pressive force  that  it  should  be  credited  as  true,  and  transmitted,  in 
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many  langni^es,  through  different  nations,  and  sucoessiye  ages,  by 
oral  tradition  alone  ?  Those  who  can  admit  the  sapposition  of  cre- 
dulity so  uniyersal,  have  no  alternative  but  to  reject  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  all  human  experience,  and,  with  a  world  of  testimony 
weighing  against  them,  to  stand  forth  the  irrational  advocates  of 
infidel  unbelief. 

VIII. 

42.  We  have  thus  passed,  very  cursorily,  over  the  most  prominent 
subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world :  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  geological 

theory  of  the  antiquity  of  our  globe — the  nature  of  the  oh^^^I^J^^ 
six  days'  works  of  creation — the  unity  of  the  human  race 
— the  leading  facts  of  antediluvian  history  presented  in  the  Bible,  with 
some  of  the  collateral  testimony  corroborative  of  them — the  anal- 
ogies between  the  early  histories  of  all  nations,  showing  a  common 
origin  of  their  mythological  legends — and  the  traditionary  and  his- 
torical evidences  of  a  general  deluge.  We  might  here,  appropriate- 
ly, bring  this  chapter  to  a  close,  but  the  importance  of  establishing 
the  date  of  the  deluge,  reminds  us  that  this  is  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  general  subject  of  ancient 
chronology. 

43.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  modem  critical  com- 
piler of  ancient  history  has  to  encounter,  is  that  of  deducing  from 
the  great  variety  of  dates  which  different  writers  have  assigned  to 
the  same  events,  a  system  of  chronology  that  shall  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  best  lights  of  history,  and  that  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
harmonize  with  the  revelations  of  modem  science.  The  hope  of  en- 
tirely avoiding  errors  which  future  learning  and  research  may  not 
detect,  would  be  presumption ;  and  all  that  can  reasonably  be  re- 
quired of  the  historian  is,  that  he  shall  adopt  the  best  accredited 
chronology  of  his  predecessors,  with  such  corrections  as  later  investi* 
gation  may  have  rendered  reasonable.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  re- 
gret, however,  that  while  the  antiquarian  researches  of  the  learned 
have  established  a  standard  of  ancient  chronology,  which,  by  the 
amendments  it  is  occasionally  receiving,  is  gradually  approximating 
nearer  and  nearer  to  tmth  and  reason,  the  great  mass  of  modern 
compilers  of  ancient  history,  editors,  and  publishers,  still  blindly  ad- 
here to  some  of  the  old  systems  of  chronology,  which  have  long  been 
discarded  by  the  learned.     The  evidently  widely-erroneous  dates  of 
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the  creation  and  the  deluge  that  are  still  retained  in  the  margins  of 
our  modem  Bibles,  and  in  our  histories,  are  cases  in  point,  showing 
the  tenacity  with  which  printed  and  venercUed  error  is  adhered  to  bj 
the  mass  of  mankind.  We  are  aware  that  most  people  have  been  led 
to  regard  everything  embraced  within  the  cover  of  a  Bible  as  inspired 
truth,  ignorant  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Bible  chronology,  not  con- 
tained in  the  text,  but  in  the  margin,  is  but  the  result  of  the  compu- 
tations of  fallible  men  like  themselves.  If  there  is  danger  that  the 
enunciation  of  the  truth  in  this  matter  will  weaken  some  innocent 
prejudices,  and  impair  a  slight  portion  of  the  veneration  with  which 
the  sacred  volume  has  been  regarded,  there  is  much  greater  danger, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  while  the  Bible  chronology  is  received  as  a 
portion  of  the  word  of  God,  its  irreconcilableness  with  modem  de- 
velopments in  science  will  furnish  the  scfeptic  and  infidel  with  avail- 
able arguments  against  the  truth  of  Revelation  itself 

44.  To  illustrate  the  chronological  difficulties  that  beset  the  path 
of  the  historical  inquirer  at  the  outset,  we  will  refer  to  some  of  the 
conflicting  dates  assigned  by  different  writers  to  a  few  important 
events  in  the  early  history  of  the  world.  The  marginal  date  givai 
in  an  English  Bible  for  the  Creation,  (by  which  is  meant  the  creation 
of  Adam,)  4004  years  before  Christ,  and  which  is  taken  from  the 
chronological  system  of  Archbishop  Usher,  an  eminent  Irish  divine, 
is  only  one  among  some  three  hundred  different  computations  for  that 
epoch  : — the  highest  of  which,  that  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  historian. 
Von  Muller,  dates  that  event  6984  years  before  Christ ;  and  the  lowest, 
that  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  Lipman,  3616  before  Christ ; — a  difference 
in  the  extremes  of  more  than  three  thousand  and  three  hundred  years. 
The  numerous  dates  assigned  for  the  Deluge,  a  more  important  histor- 
ical epoch,  are  almost  equally  conflicting,  and,  as  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest as  well  as  curiosity,  we  compile  a  list  often  of  the  most  prominent, 
with  the  authorities  for  each,  beginning  with  the  highest  computation: 


Septuagint  Version  of  the  Bible 3946  B.  C.  Samaritan  text  of  the  Bible. 


Jackson,  (Antiqultfes  &  Cbronology)  3170 
Dr.  Hales,  (a  celebrated*  English  di- 

Tlne  and  chronologlst) 3155 

JoMphuA,  (the  Jewish  historian) ....  3146 
Persian  Ck>Diputation 3103 


S9»B.C. 


Playteir.. 

Usher,  and  English  Bible. S348 

Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible. 2288 

Vulgar  Jewish  OompntaUon »104 


45.  Here  we  find  a  difference  in  the  extremes  of  no  less  than 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  years ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
subsequent  hieroglyph ical  discoveries  in  Egypt,  will  yet  render  certain 
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a  date  prior  to  any  here  given.  For  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  we  find  ten  promment  dates  assigned  by  the  learned, 
ranging  from  1312  to  1686  B.  C, — differing,  in  the  extremes,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  years.  And  coming  down  to  a  later  period, 
where  there  are  seemingly  more  reliable  data,  we  find  similar  dis- 
crepancies. For  the  supposed  destruction  of  Troy  we  find  ten  promi- 
nent dates  assigned  by  different  writers — ^from  904  to  1270  B.  C. — 
a  difference  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  :  for  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  dates  varying  between  596  and  896  B.  C, — a  difference 
of  three  hundred  years :  for  the  founding  of  Rome  six  dates,  varying 
from  627  to  753  B.  C, — a  difference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years ;  and  even  for  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour  no  less  than  ten  dif- 
ferent years  have  been  assigned, — ^from  the  year  seven  before  the 
vulgar  era,  to  the  third  year  after. 

46.  It  may  be  doubted  by  many  that  the  dates  assigned  for  the 
Creation  (by  which  we  mean  the  creation  of  Adam,  the  first  of  the 
human  family)  and  the  deluge,  events  so  remote,  can  be  anything 
more  than  mere  conjecture ;  as  many  of  the  uninitiated  in  soienee 
doubt  the  ability  of  astronomers  to  calculate  the  distances  and  orbits 
of  the  planets ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  historic  truth,  the 
proofs  in  the  former  case  are  much  more  easy  of  comprehension  to 
the  uneducated  than  in  the  latter.  And  in  the  first  place  we  will 
endeavor  to  show,  briefly,  why  the  common  era  of  the  deluge  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  the  necessity  of  assigning  that  event  to  a 
more  remote  epoch,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  not  conflict  with 
the  testimony  of  authentic  Revelation. 

47.  The  epoch  of  the  deluge  is  calculated  by  scripture  chronology 
backward  from  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour,  through  the  successive 
generations  of  the  human  family  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Bible ; 
and  the  creation  of  Adam,  backward,  in  a  similar  manner,  from  the 
deluge.  If  the  successions  and  ages  of  the  several  generations  in 
this  chronological  chain  were  plain,  and  no  apprehension  existed  of 
interpolations  or  retrenchments  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  results 
would  be  easily  attained,  and  incontrovertible ;  but  neither  of  these 
postulates  can  be  assumed.  Some  partial  links  in  the  chain  have  to 
be  supplied  by  human  calculation  :  yet  the  errors  that  might  thus 
accrue  would  doubtless  be  small ;  but,  as  if  to  obliterate  the  only 
reliable  landmarks,  and  throw  all  into  inextricable  confusion,  the 
several  versions  of  scripture  differ  considerably  in  their  chronologipal 
results  \  and  here  is  the  great  source  of  uncertainty  and  error. 
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48.  In  tiie  time  of  Josephus,  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the 
saored  soriptureB  were  found  only  in  Hebrew  and  in  Oreek — -the 
latter,  called  the  Septuagint  yerBion,  being  a  copy  of  the  former. 
From  the  Hebrew^  Josephus  translated  his  Jewish  Antiquities  into 
the  Greek  language ;  at  which  time,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  genealogies  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  were  the  same  in  the  Hebrew  as  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Bible,  with  both  of  which  the  computations  of  Josephus 
evidently  corresponded.  Subsequently,  however,  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference has  arisen  between  copies  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Grecian 
text,  in  the  lengths  of  the  successive  generations,  amounting  to  at 
least  six  hundred  years  in  the  records  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and 
seven  hundred  in  the  subsequent  period. 

49.  When,  hy  whom,  and  in  what  versions  of  the  scriptures,  the 
ehronological  errors  were  introduced,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  in- 
veBttgation  with  the  learned ;  and  a  variety  of  evidence,  of  a  highly 
interesting  character,  has  at  length  been  adduced,  proving  that,  while 
the  Septuagint  has  remained  essentially  unchanged,  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  perverted  at  different  times  by  the 
JewB,  that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  might 
not  appear  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  reality  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
aah  might  thereby  be  disproved.  The  chronology  of  Usher,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  by  act  of  Parliament, 
is  based,  principally,  on  the  Jewish  systems  and  the  Hebrew  text, 
instead  of  the  Septuagint;  but  it  has  been  relinquished  by  the 
ablest  chronologers  of  the  present  time,  principally  on  account  of  its 
irreooncilableness  with  the  rise  of  the  primitive  empires ; — the  As- 
syrian, the  Egyptian,  the  Indian,  and  the  Chinese— all  of  which  sag- 
gest  earlier  dates  for  the  deluge. 

50.  Moreover,  recent  hieroglyphioal  discoveries  in  Egypt  prove 
very  oondusively  that  the  deluge  must  have  occurred  many  centuries 
before  the  date  usually  assigned  to  it,  (2348  B.  C.,)  for  we  are  now 
able  to  trace  the  outlines  of  Egyptian  history  back  as  far  as  that 
period ;  but  even  at  that  time  the  Egyptian  monarchy  must  have 
been  already  old,  for  the  greatest  of  the  pyramids  was  then  in  ex- 
istence,—quarries  had  been  worked,  mines  explored,  the  arts  and 
soieaces  cultivated,  and  tombs  had  been  quarried  in  the  rooks  fn 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of  the  departed.  Dr.  Hales,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  modem  chronologists,  dates  the  era  of  the  creation  at 
541 1  B.  C,  and  of  ^the  deluge  at  the  year  3155 ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
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prabable  that  6at)seqaent  researches  wiU  render  it  necessary  to  carry 
tiieae  events  back  farther  still. 

5 1 .  While  some  of  the  conflicting  dates  which  we  have  enumerated 
still  remain  unsettled,  and  open  for  further  investigations  of  the 
learned,  others  have  become  fixed  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of 
error,  as  is  the  case  with  the  important  historical  epoch  of  the  nativity 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  founding  of  Rome.  The  true  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  is  determined  from  the  following  circumstances. 
From  scripture  we  learn  that  Christ  was  born  a  short  time  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  ,*  and  the  death  of  Herod  is  calculated 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  moon^  which  is  incidentally  stated  by  Josephus 
to  have  occurred  a  few  days  before  that  event.  Chrysostom,  Petavius, 
Prideauz,  Playfair,  &c.,  followed  by  Dr.  Hales  in  his  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  date  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  four  years  earlier  than  the 
common  or  vulgar  era. 

52.  Whether  Romulus,  the  attributed  founder  of  Rome,  be  a 
fabulous  personage  or  not,  there  must  have  been  some  event  handed 
down  by  tradition,  as  the  origin  of  the  city  ;  and  that  event  is  marked 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  having  occurred  on  a  day  when  there  was 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  '  Here  again  modern  astronomy  comes  to 
the  aid  of  history,  and,  tracing  .back  the  sun's  pathway  through  the 
heavens,  finds  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  at,  Rome,  B.  C. 
July  5th,  753,  and  thus  establishes  the  era,  whether  real  or  fabulous 
it  matters  not,  to  which  early  tradition  refers  the  origin  of  the 
"  eternal  city,  Rome." 

53.  We  might  adduce  numerous  other  instances,  equally  interest- 
ing, in  which  the  light  of  astronomical  science,  as  far  reaching  into 
the  gloom  of  the  past  as  the  telescope,  its  handmaid,  into  the  regions 
of  space,  has  rendered  brilliant,  with  the  certainty  of  truth,  portions 
of  history  hitherto  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  gloom  and  con- 
jecture. Who  would  have  thought  that  modem  astronomy  could 
have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  era  in  which  the  patriarch  Job 
lived  ?  It  is  known  that,  owing  to  a  small  annual  variation  in  the 
path  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun's  place  among  the  constellations  of  the 
zodiac,  at  any  given  season  of  the  year,  is  now  greatly  different  from 
what  it  was  in  remote  ages.  Job  alludes  to  some  of  the  constella- 
tions in  such  a  manner  as  to  designate,  with  much  probability,  the 
postions,  relative  to  the  ecliptic,  which  some  of  them  occupied  in  his 
time ;  and  the  learned  chronologist,  Dr.  Hales,  professes  to  have  as- 
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certained,  by  a  very  interesting  astronomical  calculation  on  the  pre- 
cession of  tlie  equinoxes^  that  the  time  of  Job's  trials  was  in  the  year 
2337  B.  C,  or  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  years  after  the  deluge, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty -four  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

54.  If  history  is  the  preserver  of  the  records  of  the  sciences,  the 
latter  often  repay  the  boon  by  verifying  the  annals  of  the  former  ;— 
and  how  beautifully  do  the  examples  we  have  given  illustrate  the 
truth,  that  all  the  fragments  of  varied  knowledge  are  but 

*' parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.** 

IX. 

55.  In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  antediluvian  history,  we  may 
well  linger  for  a  moment  to  cast  a  parting  glance  over  the  vast  field 
passed  so  rapidly  in  review  before  us. 

From  this  habitable  world  now  covered  with  verdure  and  filled 
with  life  and  beauty,  imagination,  directed  by  science,  cai-ries  us  back 
through  the  long  vista  of  ages  unnumbered  and  almost  numberless, 
to  a  period  ere  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  called  light  and  life  into 
being; — when  the  materials  of  our  glob^,  probably  in  a  state  of 
vapor,  were  floating  in  darkness  in  the  "  vast  contiguity  of  space-' 
now  lighted  up  by  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  worlds  of  our  planetary 
system.  In  the  first  stage  of  change,  this  mass  of  vapor,  gradually 
condensing,  becomes  a  melted  globe  of  fire ;  and  as  age  after  age 
passes  away,  tne  surface,  cooling,  forms  a  crust,  ever  and  anon  broken 
by  the  gases  that  escape  from  the  burning  mass  below.  But  as 
myriads  of  years  roll  by,  the  crust  thickens  until  it  becomes  habit- 
able for  those  rude  orders  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  that  mark  the 
first  era  in  the  geological  history  of  our  globe.  Here  are  seen  the 
first  "  foot-prints  of  the  Creator ;"  and  here  geology  begins  its  interest- 
ing record  of  life  and  death,  of  growth  and  decay.  But  race  after 
race  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  must  pass  away,  mountains  and  con- 
tinents be  thrown  up  by  internal  fires  from  the  beds  of  the  ocean, 
again  to  submerged,  and  to  rise  again,  and  again,  as  one  mighty  con- 
vulsion succeeds  another,  before  the  earth  shall  be  rendered  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  man. 

56.  The  second  portion  of  our  subject — the  history  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world  proper — embraces  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years, — extending  from  the  creation  of  man  to  the  deluge ;  a  period 
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nearly  as  long  as  that  which  interrened  between  the  deluge  and  the 
Christian  era.  For  the  history  of  the  human  race  during  this  long 
period,  we  have  only  a  few  pages  of  the  Bible,  but  authenticated,  in 
all  their  leading  features,  by  the  collateral  testimony  of  universal 
tradition.  In  yain  we  look  beyond  this  simple  record,  and  would 
seek  to  know  more — ^to  learn  something  of  the  extent,  and  the  num- 
bers, of  the  population  of  the  globe — ^the  kind  of  civilization*— and  the 
empires  that  arose  and  fell,  ere  the  deluge  swept  away  our  guilty  race, 
and  their  memorials  with  them.  Judging  from  what  the  Bible  tells 
us,  that  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days,''  and  that  men  lived  to  an 
age  of  several  hundred  years,  we  might  infer  that  everything  in  those 
early  times  was  on  a  scale  of  stupendous  magnitude ;  and  that  we 
are  a  pigmy  and  ephemeral  race  in  comparison  with  our  antediluvian 
&thers.  The  fabulous  portions  of  the  history  of  the  oldest  Asiatic 
nations — of  Egypt  and  of  Greece — suggest  the  same  comparison : 
for  they  magnify  the  kings  of  their  early  dynasties  into  gods,  some 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  reigned  on  the  earth  a  thousand  years. 

57.  But  apart  from  uncertain  conjecture,  antediluvian  history  is  of 
exceeding  interest  as  being  the  evident  source  whence  the  heathen,  as 
well  as  the  Christian  world,  has  derived  its  knowledge  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Creator ; — and  as  the  source  whence  paganism  has  derived  the 
materials  that  have  served  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  its 
own  systems  of  mythology.  And  thus  while  man  was  departing  wider 
and  wider  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Gh)d,  he  still  adhered  to 
the  great  principles  of  eternal  truth  which  the  God  whom  he  had 
forsaken  had  taught  him.  Those  great  traditionary  legends  which 
Uie  pride  and  impiety  of  a  heathen  world  had  set  up  in  opposition  to 
the  true  religion,  still  prove  to  be  diverging  rays  of  light  which 
centre  in  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  Thus  God  has  made  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  heathen  to  confirm  his  own  revealed  Word,  and  the 
very  wickedness  of  man  to  praise  him. 
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I. 

1.  So  completely  did  Egyptian  jealousy  exclude  all  foreign  ye8- 
sels  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  that  Egypt  remained 
a  perfect  terra  incognita  to  the  Greeks  until  the  reign    pquot  op 
of  Psammetichus,  (672—618  B.  C.,)  when  a  more  liberal   the  karlt 
policy  towards  foreigners  was  adopted.     Our  earliest  in-  ' 

formation  respecting  the  country  is  derived  from  Herodotus,  the 
&ther  of  Greek  historians,  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  formed  part  of  one 
of  the  twenty  Persian  satrapies.     At  that  time  the  delta  was  full  of 
large  and  populous  cities  communicating  with  each  other  and  the 
Nile  by  a  net-work  of  canals ;  and  the  priests,  in  describing  to  Herod- 
otus Uie  unrivalled  prosperity  which,  they  affirmed,  Egypt  enjoyed 
under  the  last  king  before  the  Persian  conquest,  said  there  were  then 
twenty  thousand  cities  in  the  country.     As  to  what  Herodotus  him- 
self saw,  in  both  Assyria  and  Egypt,  he  is  a  guide  per- 
fectlj  trustworthy;  but  what  he  and  others  relate  on  ornBiM- 
the  aathority  of  the  Chaldean  and  Elgyptian  priests    toconyop 
alone,  especially  in  relation  to  early  Assyrian  and  Egypt- 
ian history  and  chronology,  is,  in  part,  to  be  disearded  as  wholly  fiibu- 
lous,  and  the  rest  to  be  taken  with  a  very  great  degree  of  abatement 
Still  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  priests  themselves  taught, 
and  the  common  people,  at  least,  believed  on  these  subjects.     The 
fabulous  early  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  perhaps  less  absurdly 
extravagant,  but  no  more  authentic. 


II. 

2.  From  the  rude  fragments  of  Egyptian  annals  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  various  sources,  the  various  gov- 

THBBB 

emments  of  Egypt,  both  fabulous  and  real,  like  those      grbat 
of  the  oldest  countries  of  Asia,  may  be  divided  into  three    MYPtiAK 
great  dynasties:  First,  the  mythological  rule  of  the 
gods  : — Second,  the  rule  of  demigods ; — and  Third,  the  rule  of  men. 
Saturn,  or  Kronos,  and  his  successors,  comprising  the  twelve  prim- 
ary divinities,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  during  a  period  of  nearly 
four  thousand  years,  are  supposed  by  many  to  refer  to  the  patriarchal 
generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  as  recorded  An  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Grenesis.     The  eight  demigods,  whose  rule  commenced  some  two 
hundred  years  or  more  after  the  fiood,  and  who  are  said  to  have 
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reigned  in  Egypt  daring  a  period  of  two  centuries,  are  snpposed  to 
have  comprised  the  priestly  goTemment  of  Misraim  and  his  sacoess- 
ors,  to  the  time  of  Menes,  whoi  the  rule  of  thirty-one  sncoessiTe 
Egyptian  families  commenced,  embracing  three  httndred  and  seventy- 
eight  kings,  and  terminating  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alex- 
ander, three  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

3.  Everything  relating  to  the  first  period,  or  dynasty,  is  bare  con- 
jecture, based  on  the  crudest  fables.  The  second  period,  although 
subsequent  to  the  deluge,  extends  so  far  back  into  primeval  antiquity, 
and  has  so  little  connection  with  the  Bible  record,  that  nought  but 
the  existence  of  Misraim  can  be  satisfactorily  determined.  The 
fact  of  the  existence,  however,  of  such  a  person,  who  early  settled  in 
Egypt,  is,  with  a  strong  degree  of  credibility,  gathered  from  the 
Bible,  supported  by  tradition  and  the  earliest  Egyptian  chronicles ; 
but  whether  Misraim  be  the  same  as  Menes,  as  many  have  main- 
tained, or,  as  is  now  more  generally  believed,  a  priestly  ruler  who 
lived  some  hundreds  of  years  before  him,  is  still  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty among  the  most  learned  chronologists  and  antiquarians. 

4.  Of  the  reign  of  Menes,  and  of  subsequent  events  down  to  the 

time  when  Joseph  ruled  over  Egypt,  embracing  a  long 

BISTORT     ^^^  indefinite  period,  we  have  nothing  sufficiently  reliable, 

FEOM  xsNBs  either  in  the  names  of  kings,  the  order  of  their  succession, 

or  the  events  of  their  reigns,  to  deserve  the  appellation 
of  genuine  history;  and  what  has  been  written  on  these  subjects 
consists  of  a  mass  of  conflicting  opinions,  rather  than  of  statements  to 
which  the  authors  themselves  attached  any  great  degree  of  credibili- 
ty. Fortunately,  however,  we  have  information  more  reliable  and 
satisfactory,  and  of  a  character  highly  interesting,  concerning  the 
social  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  progress  they 
had  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life ;  and  these  subjects  deserve  the 
greater  degree  of  attention  from  the  very  obscurity  that  rests  upon 
all  those  great  public  and  political  events  which  would  otherwise 
have  formed  the  principal  materials  of  Egyptian  history.  Recently 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  early  history  of  Egypt  by  the 
bterpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  the  monuments, 
tombs,  and  temples  of  that  country.  A  brief  account  of  the  discov- 
eries thus  made  will  appropriately  introduce  the  reader  to  the  evi- 
dences that  can  be  gathered  of  early  Egyptian  civilisation. 
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III. 

5.  The  French  expedition  into  Egypt,  under  Bonaparte,  in  1798, 
accompanied  bj  a  corps  of  artists,  naturalists,  and  antiquarians, 
brought  back  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  hieroglyph-  ^^YeaAs 
ics  found  on  the  monuments  of  that  country,  and  thus  h»bo- 
gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  prosecution  of  hieroglyphical  <'^^^^'**- 
science.  From  these  collections  alone,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
no  discoveries  of  the  real  character  of  the  hieroglyphics  would  have 
been  made ;  but  there  was  also  discovered,  near  Eosetta,  an  engraved 
tablet,  which  has  been  called  the  Bosetta  stone,  bearing  three  inscrip- 
tions ;  the  first,  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  or  "  sacred  writing," 
but  partly  mutilated ;  the  second  in  a  different  style  of  Egyptian 
writing,  such  as  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  common  people ; 
and  the  third  in  ancient  Greek.  This  stone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  is  now  in  the  British  museum  in  London.  The  Greek 
inscription  proved  to  be  a  translation  of  the  others ;  and  thus,  finally, 
a  key  was  found,  which  afforded  the  first  clue  to  the  deci|^ring  of 
the  long  lost  meaning  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

6.  But  although  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age  directed  their  at- 
tention to  this  interesting  tablet,  yet  owing  to  the  exceedingly  com- 
plex system  of  the  Egyptian  writing,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  in  the  ancient  Coptic  language,  it  was  many  years  before  much 
progress  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet 
The  honor  of  this  great  discovery  is  principally  due  to  a  learned 
Frenchman,  ChampoUion,  although  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Young  of  England,  and  others  of  bis  cotemporaries.  The 
great  discovery  of  ChampoUion  was  made  public  in  the  year  1822, 
since  which  time  nearly  all  the  known  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  have 
been  translated  into  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 

7.  The  hieroglyphic  Egyptian  writing,  instead  of  being  composed, 
as  in  other  languages,  wholly  of  alphabetical  letters  expressing  vocal 
sounds,  is  found  to  be  of  a  three-fold  character,  pictoricdy  symbolical^ 
and  phonetic.  For  example  :  1st.  The  delineation  ox  picture  of  an 
object  is  sometimes  designed  to  convey  an  idea  of  that  object,  and 
nothing  more ;  thus,  a  crescent  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  the 
moon,  and  stands  in  place  of  the  word  moon  ;  and,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  leaf  of  the  palm  is  used  to  represent  the  palm-tree.  2d.  The 
delineation  or  picture  of  an  object  is  sometimes  used  symbolically 
to  convey  to  the  mind  the  meaning  of  something  represented  by  it. 
Thus  the  crescent  is  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  months  probably 
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beeanse  the  Egyptian  month  was  originally  lunar ;  and  tiie  leaf  of 
the  palm  to  denote  a  year^  probably  because  the  palm  was  belicTed 
to  put  forth  a  branch  every  month.  3d.  A  large  portion  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters  are  phonetic, — ^that  is,  they  are  letters  designed  to 
represent  vocal  sounds,  as  in  our  own  and  other  languages.  But 
even  these  phonetic  characters  are,  many  of  them,  pictures  of  well- 
known  objects ;  so  that,  apart  from  the  pictorial  and  symbolical  por- 
tions of  the  system,  the  phonetic  portion — ^that  is,  the  alphabet 
proper— consists  of  a  series  of  pictorial  representations  also,  whidi 
have  lost  their  original  pictorial  signification.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  was,  originally,  like  the 
Mexican,  wholly  pictorial ; — ^that  many  of  the  pictorial  signs  or  rep- 
resentations, by  a  natural  transition,  were  afterwards  used  symbol- 
ically, and,  eventually,  phonetically,  thus  producing  the  three-fold 
system  as  we  now  find  it.  Here  then  is  the  first  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered in  interpretbg  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  even  after  the  sys- 
tem is  understood :  for  it  must  be  ascertained  in  what  particular 
sense — ^pictorial,  symbolical,  or  phonetic — every  character  is  to  be 
taken  :  for  a  character  may  stand,  pictorially,  for  an  object,  or,  sym- 
bolically, for  something  associated  with  it,  or,  phonetically,  for  some 
sound  to  which  it  has  been  appropriated. 

8.  A  second  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  is  the 
subjoining,  to  the  phonetic  name  of  an  object,  of  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  object  denoted  by  the  name.  Thus,  to  the  names 
of  persons,  the  figure  of  a  man  is  subjoined : — ^to  the  verb  "  to  dance," 
is  subjoined  the  representation  of  a  man  dancing.  A  third  peculiar- 
ity is,  that  most  of  the  elementary  vocal  sounds  have  more  than  one 
sign  ; — ^thus  forming,  in  reality,  several  different  alphabets.  Again, 
the  writing  is  sometimes  in  horizontal,  and  sometimes  in  perpendic- 
ular lines :  sometimes  it  is  to  be  read  from  right  to  left,  and  some- 
times from  left  to  right ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  begin- 
ning is  designated  by  the  direction  in  which  the  heads  of  the  animal 
figures  are  turned. 

9.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  three-fold  character  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  found  to  be  three  distinct  classes  of  hieroglyphiei^ 
writing,  via. :  first,  the  hieroglyphic  proper,  or  "  sacred  sculpturea 
characters,"  probably  the  most  ancient  form,  found  principally  on 
the  monuments :  2d,  the  hieratic,  derived  from  the  former,  with  suck 
changes  as  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  stiff  and  angular  forms  of  the 
hieroglyphics  to  rapid  writing.     In  the  hieratic  form  many  of  the 
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piolorial  and  symboliiial  eharaciera  of  tiie  soiilptured  hierogljpUea 
wee  dropped,  as  being  too  oombersome  for  writing,  and  oonaequeatly 
the  phonetic  use  prevails.  The  hieratic  appears  to  have  be^  in 
onrreat  use  before  the  year  1500  B.  C.  3d.  After  the  Persian  con- 
quest)  525  B.  C,  the  knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratie  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eonfined  mostly  to  the  priests ;  and  a  new  form, 
ealled  the  demotic,  which  was  an  adaptation  of  the  hieratic  to  still 
more  expeditions  writing,  came  into  general  use.  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  vulgar  idiom,  or  writing  of  the  people.  At  irst  view  th« 
hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic,  appear  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent aad  distinct  systems;  but  a  close  examination  deteets  the 
same  general  forms  pervadiog  all  of  them. 

10.  The  language  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  are  written  is  doubt- 
less an  ancient  form  of  the  Coptic,  of  which  the  more  modem  GoptiO) 
which  has  l(mg  ceased  to  be  spoken,  is  an  idiom ;  for  many  ol  the 
hieroglyphic  words  are  not  found  in  the  known  vocabulary  of  ihe 
Coptic,  and  the  meaning  of  such  words  must  therefore  be  gathered 
from  the  context.  Much  of  the  hieroglyphic  literature  of  the  Egypt^ 
ians  is  of  a  theological  and  mystical  nature ;  and  here  the  obseurity 
of  the  subject  renders  interpretation  doubly  difficult;  but  the  histor- 
ical writings  are  more  easily  read,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
bebg  illustrated,  in  most  cases,  by  pictorial  representations.  It  is 
by  no  means  surprising,  considering  all  the  peculiarities  of  ihe 
Elgyptian  hieroglyphics,  that  no  clue  was  found  to  their  interpretation 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Bosetta  tablet ;  and  it  is  truly  wonderful 
that  so  much  has  sioce  been  accomplished,  as  we  have  evidence  of  in 
the  developments  recently  made  in  early  Egyptian  history. 

IV. 

IL  The  results  of  the  translation  of  the  hieroglyphics  found  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  tombs,  temples,  &c.,  show  a  very  great  and 
undoubted  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  prove  that  these 
same  hieroglyphics  (then  a  perfect  system)  were  in  general  use  in 
Egypt  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  time  of  the  erection  of  some  of  the 
early  pyramids — ^probably  two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  at 
least,  before  the  Christian  era ;  while  the  origin  of  the  art  is  lost  in 
those  distant  ages,  of  which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  pre- 
served any  record.  • 

12,  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  go  far  towards  confirming  the 
veracity  of  certain  portions  of  ancient  chronicles  of  great  interest, 
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Mpeoially  the  latter  part  of  those  of  Manetho,  irhitk  had  hitherto 
been  generally  rejected  by  the  learned.  This  Manetho  was  an 
Egyptian  priest  and  historian,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ  He  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  gave  an  acooani 
of  the  country  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his  own  day,  ooua- 
prising,  subsequent  to  the  rule  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods,  a  list  of 
thirty-one  dynasties  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  kings. 
Some,  without  wholly  rejecting  Manetho's  account,  have  supposed 
that  the  earlier  dynasties  were  fabulous : — others,  that  they  reigned 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  Egypt ;  while  others  still,  taking 
the  entire  list  of  kings  in  consecutive  order,  and  the  dironology  of 
Manetho  without  abatement,  thus  extend  back  the  period  of  the 
founding  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  more  than  five  thousand  years 
before  tiie  Christian  era.  Any  rational  view,  however,  that  can  be 
taken  of  scripture  chronology,  would  seem  to  forbid  this  extension ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  accepting  either  the 
number  of  Manetho's  kings  previous  to  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  proba- 
bly m  the  twenty-third  century  before  Christ,  or  the  length  of  their 
reigns.  But  it  is  surprising  that  the  monumental  records  found  in 
Egypt  within  the  last  few  years,  confirm  Manetho's  account,  up  to 
this  period,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  while  here  and  there 
scattered  fragments  on  ancient  monuments  give  the  names  of  some  of 
Manetho's  kings  prior  to  that  period ;  but  as  the  list  is  not  complete 
there  is  nothing  to  confirm  the  earlier  portion  of  this  writer's  chronology.' 
13.  The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  pyramid, 
and  the  supposed  date  of  its  erection,  prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham, 
are  gathered  from  a  mass  of  concurring  testimony.  Manetho  at- 
tributes the  founding  of  the  great  pyramid  to  Suphis ;  Herodotus  to 
Cheops,  and  Eratosthenes  to  Saophis,  or  Shoopho,  three  names, 
which,  in  different  languages,  and  in  different  modes  of  spelling,  are 

1.  U  l^>peftn  highly  probable  that  Manetho  oonatracted  his  history,  or  at  least  the  earlier 
portions  of  it,  upon  a  regular  system  of  chronology— arrauging  both  the  divine  history,  and  the 
faaman  dynasties  which  saoceeded  it,  so  as  to  flU  up  an  ezaot  number  of  Sethiae  cydea,  that  iSi 
periods  of  the  star  Sinus,  each  comprehending  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  JoUaii 
years,  equal  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixly-one  Egyptian  years.  Knowing  that  a 
Sothiac  period  ended  in  139  A.  D^  and  of  course  began  in  13SS  B.  C^  we  find  the  third  pre- 
ceding Sothiae  period  muat  have  begun  bi  570S  B.  C^  which  coincides  with  the  year  in  which 
Manetho  places  Menes,  the  first  human  Icing  of  Egypt  Manetho  assigns  twenty-four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thlrty-seren  years,  previous  to  Menes,  to  the  rule  of  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods ;  and  this  lo^  time  comprehends  exactly  seventeen  Sothiac  periods  of  one  thoniaDd  Ibv 
hundred  and  dxty-one  Egyptian  years  each. 

This  is  the  hypothesis  of  Boeckh,  a  recent  German  writer,  (1845,)  although,  in  order  to  produce 
these  results,  some  corrections  of  Hanetbo*s  figures  have  been  fovBd  neoeasary. 
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redTioible  to  the  sameoia  the  Oreoian  Cheops.  Thus  far,  historically^ 
ancient  writers,  corroborated  by  Egyptian  traditions,  attribnte  the 
founding  of  this  great  pyramid  to  the  same  individual.  Again,  in 
the  year  1837,  the  name  and  the  title  of  this  same  Cheops  or  Shoopho 
were  found  in  hieroglyphics,  in  the  quarrier's  marks  in  a  chamber  of 
tlie  great  pyramid,  evidently  placed  there  while  the  structure  was  in 
process  of  erection,  confirmatory  evidence  that  Shoopho  was  then 
ruling  monarch  of  Egypt. 

14.  The  name  of  Shoopho  has  also  been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  and  on  various  tablets  throughout  Egypt,  and  even  in  the 
▼icinity  of  some  ancient  copper  mines  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  showing  that,  at  the  era  of  this  monarch's  reign,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  largest  of  the  pyramids,  whenever  that  may 
have  been,  the  hieroglyphic  system  was  in  common  use  in  Egypt.  The 
exact  date  of  Shoopho 's  reign  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  he 
is  placed  by  Manetho  in  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings ;  and 
it  is  conclusive  from  other  testimony  that  he  belonged  to  a  dynasty 
prior  to  the  sixteenth,  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
in  the  twenty-third*  century  before  Christ,  at  least  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  According  to  Manotho, 
some  pyramids  were  erected  during  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king  of 
the  first  dynasty,  thus  carrying  back  the  antiquity  of  the  greatest  of 
those  works  of  art  to  a  date  nearly  five  thousand  years  ago. 

15.  Many  hundred  years,  therefore,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
early  sacred  historian,  the  Egyptians  had  reared  those  pyramidal 
structures  to  which  modern  times  can  show  no  parallel.  Before  the 
time  of  Moses,  also,  a  perfect  system  of  writing  was  common  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  strengthens  the  supposition  previously  advanced, 
that  the  history  of  events  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  as  gathered 
from  the  Pentateuch,  instead  of  having  been  dictated  by  immediate 
Revelation,  as  some  have  supposed,  was  a  compilation,  by  an  in- 
spired writer,  from  earlier  annals  or  records,  of  the  existence  of  which 
mnch  circumstantial  evidence  might  be  adduced. 

V. 

16.  Of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt  little  can  be  learned  either 
from  tradition  or  history ;  and  conflicting  opinions  have      ^^^^ 
been  entertained  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  civilization.   By^iNBABiTAKis 
most  writers,  the  arts  and  sdenoes  known  in  Egypt  have    ^'  mtfi. 

a.  Gliddon's  Egypt    Also  Kenrick^s  ^^h  ▼oL  ii. 
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bMn  traced  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  country  eneieadjr 
called  Ethbpia,  but  now  embraced  in  Nubia  and  Abyasinia.  Meroe, 
(Mer-owe,)  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  was  an  extensive  city,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nik,  a  little  north 
of  the  present  Shendy,  where  may  still  be  seen  the  mins  of  a  few 
temples  and  other  edifices.  To  this  city  the  earliest  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  legends  trace  the  origin  of  Thebes,  and  other  cities  of 
Upper  Egypt ;  the  ruins  of  the  Ethiopian  temples  show  the  Egyptian 
style  of  architecture ;  the  Ethiopians,  according  to  ancient  writers, 
claimed  the  invention  of  the  arts  and  philosophy  of  Egypt ;  botb 
nations  had  the  same  system  of  religion ;  and  Ethiopian  princes  are 
known  to  have  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 

17.  And  indeed,  could  the  annals  of  ancient  Ethiopia  be  now 
spread  before  us,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would  be  found  not 
inferior,  either  in  interest  or  importance,  to  those  of  Assyna  and 
Egypt.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  earlieat 
seats  of  civilization ;  for  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  East  the 
Ethiopians  are  mentioned,  and  by  the  earliest  writers  they  are  placed 
in  the  first  ranks  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  At  a  very  remote 
period  they  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  people  of  southeiA 
Asia ;  and  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "  merchandise  of  Ethiopia"  in  a  man- 
ner that  renders  it  evident  that  the  Ethiopians  were,  in  his  day,  a 
highly  commercial  people. 

18.  By  those  who  believe  that  the  Egyptians  are  descended  from 
the  Ethiopians,  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter,  migrating,  at  an  early 
period,  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  reached  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
mandeb,*  whence  they  passed  over  into  Africa,  and  settled  in  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  Nile,  and  there  founded  Meroe,  the  early  capi- 
tal of  Ethiopia.  A  confirmation  of  this  opinion  of  their  origin  is 
drawn  from  the  striking  resemblance  which  has  been  found  to  exist 
between  the  usages,  arts,  superstitions,  and  religion,  of  the  earlj 
Ethiopians  and  the  inhabitants  of  western  Asia. 

19.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  suppose  that  the  early  Egyptians 
migrated  directly  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  by  way  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,f  make  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  which  had  Meroe  for  its 
capital,  a  province  of  Egypt ;  but  whichever  theory  prevail,  the  early 

•  The  Btrait  of  Bcb-drmandei^  (signiiying,  UteraUjr,  tk$  gaU  cf  tmrt^) «ntt«ttlM  Bad  8m  wifli 
tlM  Indian  Ocea^.  Hie  diatanoe  aoroia,  from  a  prq)eeting  cape  on  (be  Aral^ie  ahote  U>  tiia  0|^ 
poalte  coast,  ie  about  twenty  miles. 

t  Tbe  AUkfliw  of  Stox,  cooMcUng  Aaiftaad  Afl-tea^  ia  a  madj  waste,  bttmmA  tke  Mrtllui 
laneaB  and  the  northern  extremity  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  about  seTeoty  miles  i 
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EihiopiaiiB  and  EgyptiaoB  were  undoublediy  fraternal  tribes  of  the 
Caoeaaian  raoe ;  although  perhaps  ike  former  were  a  shade  darker 
than  the  latter.  Neither,  however,  belonged  to  the  N^o  raoe.» 
The  Hebrews  were  a  people  of  &ir  oomplexion,  and  yet  they  inter- 
married with  the  Egyptians ;  for  Solomon  married  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  and  Moses  married  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  priest ; 
and  these  events  are  recorded  without  any  intimation  that  the  nuptials 
were  between  those  of  different  races.  From  the  physical  character' 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  learned  from  the  innumerable  skulls  gathered 
from  the  catacombs  of  Thebes,  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  that 
the  Egyptians  bore  any  considerable  resemblance  to  the  negro,  n<Hr 
does  it  appear  that  they  differed  materially  from  Europeans. 

VI. 
20.  It  is  supposed  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Egypt  dwelt  in 
rooky  eaves,  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  mountain  ranges  on  both 
odes  of  the  Nile ;  that  when  the  natural  caverns  became 
msnmoient  for  the  growmg  population,  artificial  ones  andfobuo 
were  formed  in  the  soft  limestone ;  and  that,  as  the  skill  ^difiow. 
of  the  workmen  increased,  harder  materials  were  used  for  the  public 
edifices,  and,  finally,  the  imperishable  granite,  of  which  the  temples 
and  palaces  were  constructed.  It  is  believed  also,  that  in  this  pro- 
cess can  be  traced  the  origin  and  principles  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
The  walls  and  columns  of  the  public  edifices  appear  te  have  been 
built  of  rude  rocks,  smoothed  only  on  the  sur&ces  of  contact, — the 
pillars,  of  enormous  diameters,  resembling  the  rude  supports  of  the 
roofr  of  mines  and  quarries,  or  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  The 
walls  were  worked  inte  i^ape  by  one  general  process,  after  their 
erection ;  and  the  column,  with  all  ito  decorations,  was  finished  after 
it  was  set  up.  Tlie  entrances  and  openings  of  these  buildings  were 
hw ;  and  their  interiors  were  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  primitive 
eavems  themselves.  The  arch,  both  round  and  pointed,  an  invention 
which,  until  recently,  has  been  attributed  te  the  Greeks,  was  certain- 
ly known  to  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Even  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  as  they 
are  called,  more  especially  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  can  all  be 
traced  to  Egyptian  originals.  Doric  columns,  equalling  the  finest  to 
be  seen  in  Grecian  temples,  have  heen  found  of  a  date  as%arly  as  the 

a.  Sm  6Uddoa*»  Egipt   Qnoies  Morton*!  (^Crania  .fgypUaou*'   Sm,  alacH  AnUMm'b  Cki. 
Diet,  article*  iEg7p4iiB  and  JSthiopUu 
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reigQ  of  Osortasen  the  first,  who  is  believed  to  have  rnled  over  Egypt 
in  the  twenty-first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  three  hundred  years 
before  Grecian  history  had  a  beginning.*  The  very  name  of  this 
Egyptian  monarch  was  unknown  to  history  until  brou^t  to  light  hj 
the  labors  of  ChampolUon  and  his  associates. 

21.  Of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  manuffictures  among  the  early 
Egyptians,  of  their  history,  religion,  and  government,  and  of  the  do- 
mestic condition  and  usages  of  the  people,  much  infbrma- 

8CULFTUEBS  °  r       r      i  ^ 

ANo  tion  has  be^  obtained  from  the  great  variety  of  paint- 
PAIHTIN08.  jjjgg  j^jj^  sculptures  found  in  the  temples,  and  in  the 
numerous  depositories  of  the  dead, — a  kind  of  testimony  far  more 
reliable  than  traditions,  or  the  vague  chronicles  of  the  early  his- 
torians. Amid  a  numerous  succession  of  halls  and  galleries  in  a 
ruined  Theban  palace  of  great  magnificence,  there  have  been  found 
elaborate  sculptures  exhibiting  the  conquests  of  an  Egyptian  sov- 
ereign, the  sacrifices  which  he  had  offered,  his  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  other  acts  becoming  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation.  His  tomb 
was  adorned  with  astronomical  emblems  representing  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  motions  and 
periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  his  epitaph  proclaimed  :  ^'  I  am 
Osymandias,^  king  of  kings:  if  any  one  desires  to  know  what  a 
prince  I  am,  and  where  I  lie,  let  him  excel  my  exploits.^' 

22.  But  paintings  and  sculptures  of  this  character  were  not  con- 
fined to  relations  of  the  deeds  of  princes  only ;  they  are  found  on 
the  tombs  of  citizens,  and  they  enter  into  details  of  the  private  lives 
of  the  people,  vividly  portraying  the  employments  and  amusements 
of  those  to  whom  they  refer,  and  figuring  the  forms  of  every  article 
of  furniture,  of  buildings  and  ships  and  carriages,  of  the  tools  of  arti- 
sans and  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  of  everything,  in  short, 
pertaining  to  civilized  life.  /To  these  sources  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  reliable  information  we  possess  of  the  social  character 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  monumental 
evidence  is  corroborated  by  the  descriptive  accounts,  so  fiir  as  they 
go,  of  Herodotus  and  other  early  writers. 

23.  The  paintings  of  the  Egyptians  were  indeed  rude,  showing 
little  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective ;  but  in  the  durability  of 

a.  or  the  three  principal  Grecian  orders  of  archltectnre,  the  Ionian  alone  has  not  been  fonnd 
on  any  Eg}!)!!*!  monument.  "  It  was  probably  of  Aa«yrUuii  origin)  aa  it  hat  been  foand  in  tbe 
rom^na  of  NineTeh.**— JTeartcJk**  Egypty  i.  315. 

b.  Jackson,  **  Antiquities  and  Chronotogy  of  the  Ancient  Klngdoma,"  IL  p.  SQIMO^  auppoaee 
this  Ung  to  be  the  same  aa  Seeostris.    See  alio  Hale*8  Chronology,  t.  p.  37. 
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their  ooloring  they  excelled  all  works  of  modem  art.  Colors  that 
are  supposed  to  have  been  in  ezistenoe  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  are  still  apparently  as  fresh  as  if  laid  on  but  an  hour  ago. 
The  Egyptians,  howeyer,  like  the  Chinese,  appear  to  hare  remained, 
from  the  earliest  period,  nearly  stationary  in  the  rules  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Conformity  to  ancient  usages,  probably  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  regulations  of  the  priesthood,  seems  to  have  fettered  the 
genius  of  Egyptian  artists  and  prevented  its  development. 

24.  On  one  of  the  sculptured  tablets  found  in  Egypt  were  repre- 
sented men,  women  and  children,  prisoners  of  war,  with  dresses 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  most  ancient  Greeks, — and  one  of  the 
captives  bore  in  his  hand  a  Greek  lyre^  of  the  oldest  known  n^odeL 
Other  tablets  exhibited  the  drilling  and  disciplining  of  soldiers,  the 
details  of  agricultural  occupations,  and  of  domestic  economy,  and  the 
labors  of  all  kinds  of  artisans  and  mechanics.  Games  of  amusement 
are  exhibited  similar  to  many  played  at  the  present  day ;  and  several 
sculptures  have  been  found  representing  vocal  and  instrumental  con- 
certs, in  which  were  performers  on  the  flute  and  flageolet,  the  trumpet 
and  tamborine,  and  singers  of  both  sexes  assisting  with  their  voices. 
The  Muses,  personifications  of  the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind, 
were  long  believed  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin ;  but  they  were 
known  in  Egypt  before  Greece  had  a  name  or  a  history. 

25.  The  astronomical  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  show  that  as 
early  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  perhap»  1600  B.  C,  they  had  divid- 
ed the  ecliptic  into  twelve  parts  of  thirty  days  each ;  and  ^^no^Qm. 
the  priests  appear  to  have  known,  at  an  early  period,  oal 
nearly  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year,  although  they  »»o^^i*»«»- 
did  not  apply  it  to  the  popular  calendar,  which  enumerated  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  to  the  year,  and  omitted  the  intercala- 
tion of  one  day  in  four  years.  The  Egyptians  recorded  eclipses  with 
less  astronomical  accuracy  than  the  Chaldeans.  Whether  they  were 
able  to  calculate  their  recurrence,  or  not,  is  a  disputed  question.  It 
is  known  that  they  made  careful  observations  of  the  aspect  and  posi- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  it  was  for  astrological  rather  than 
astronomical  purposes.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  not  aoquaint- 
ed  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  was  a  discovery  of  the 
Greek  Hipparchus ;  although  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was  known 
to  them.  The  position  of  the  pyramids,  exactly  facing  the  four 
cardinal  pointB,  shows  that  they  had  the  means  of  tracing  an  aoourate 
meridian  line,  for  which,  however,  little  astronomical  knowledge  is 
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neoessaiy.  In  tiie  Egyptian  paintings  and  scnlptores,  no  representa- 
tions  of  astronomical  instroments  have  been  found ; — ^and,  on  ihe 
whole,  the  Egyptians  appear  to  have  made  less  advance  in  a«tro- 
nomioal  science  than  has  generally  been  attributed  to  them. 

26.  Notwithstanding  the  erection  of  those  vast  structures,  the 
pyramids,  and  temples,  and  obelisks,  there  is  no  evidence  that  ihe 
Egyptians  had  made  any  great  attainments  in  mechanical  science,  or 

that  they  were  even  acquainted  with  all  the  mechanical 
*ISSwoit*^  powers  now  known.  Simple  machinery,  combined  with 
an  unlimited  command  of  human  power,  might  have  ac- 
complished the  greatest  of  the  works  of  Egyptian  art.  Herod'  otos 
was  informed  by  the  Egyptian  priests  that  the  stones  of  the  pyramids 
were  elevated  f^om  one  layer  to  the  other  <^  by  the  aid  of  machines 
constructed  of  short  pieces  of  wood,"  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  the  lever,  and  others  the  pulley ;  but  it  does  not  appear  certain 
that  any  representations  of  the  pulley  have  been  fomid  among  the 
varied  pictures  of  early  Egyptian  life.'  Dioddrus  suggests  the 
probable  construction  of  mounds  of  sand,  up  which  stones  were 
drawn.  This  supposition  derives  some  countenance  from  the  known 
prc^cess,  which  Pliny  describes,  of  elevating  the  architraves  of  the 
temple  of  fiphesus  over  bags  of  earth,  which  served  as  an  inclined 
plane. 

27.  Of  the  various  occupations  of  civil  life,  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings,  the  molt  common  is  that  of  uoeaving^  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  employment  of  great  numbers  of 

JJj^^^  the  people,  and  principally  of  the  men,  and  which  was 
carried  on  in  large  establishments  or  manufactories. 
Vestments  of  fine  linen  were  known  as  early,  certainly,  as  the  days 
of  Joseph,  who  made  presents  of  changes  of  raiment  to  his  brethren. 
The  mummies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  were  thickly  enveloped  in 
linen ;  so  that,  in  connection  with  what  was  worn  by  the  people,  the 
quantity  manufactured  must  have  been  surprising. 

28.  But  in  the  working  and  compounding  of  metals,  especially 

brass,  the  Egyptians  appear,  in  some  respects,  to  have 

^SSr^  excelled  the  modems.     They  had  war  chariots  of  brass, 

or  bronze ;  and  swords,  bows,  and  arrows,  of  the  same 

material,  which  they  had  the  art  of  rendering  elastic,  like  steel,  and 

a.  **Ap«llt7flmnMiX87ptiMtOBbtopnMiTedliitteIi6rdtttt«MaB,b«t  ttoi«»li«K 
oortain.'*— Jr«irie»'«  l^ntpCi  i- S9&  Laywd*!  Niaeveh,  iL  S47,  NoC%  Mtoring  !•  Ite  «»•  di^ 
cnmrtincis  laya,  **  Hie  pnllay  was  knowa  to  the  EeTPtl^nft." 
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ef  enabtifig  ihem  to  reaiat  the  oorroding  effects  of  the  atmoflphere. 
Among  the  ruins  of  Thebes  have  been  found  gold  aad  silver  banquet- 
ing eaps,  tnreens,  txpob,  and  vases,  of  the  most  elegant  forms  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  To  such  a  pitch  of  refinement  was  the  work- 
ing of  the  precious  materials  carried  by  the  Egyptians,  that  the 
Greeks  even  did  not  excel  them,  nor  have  the  modems  made  any 
great  improvements  on  these  antique  models. 

29.  In  the  mann&cture  of  pottery  the  Egyptians  displayed  a  skill 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks ;  they  also  manufactured  white  and 
colored  glass,  from  which  they  made  artificial  gems  of  extraordinary 
beanty.  They  prepared  lime,  as  we  do,  by  burning  calcareous  stones ;  < 
ihey  extracted  potash  from  cmders ;  they  made  wine,  vinegar,  and 
even  beer ;  while  their  method  of  embalming,  which  they  appeared 
disposed  to  shroud  in  great  mystery,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of 
their  chemical  knowledge.  It  was  also  probably  owing  to  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics,  firom 
which  had  arisen  the  art  of  natural  magic,  that  the  necromancers  of 
Egypt  were  enabled  to  contend  so  successfully  with  Moses  as  to 
deceive  those  who  witnessed  their  juggling  experiments. 

30.  The  coaches  of  the  Egyptians, — ^their  seats,  tripods,  baskets, 
dbc.,  were  of  elegant  patterns ;  their  musical  instruments  exceeded  in 
variety  those  of  modern  times ;  while  the  implements  employed  in 
tile  various  trades,  having  been  imitated  by  the  Greeks,  were,  many 
of  them,  exceedingly  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  manufiMtories 
and  workshops  of  the  present  day.  Geometrical  surveying,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  destruction  of  the  landmarks  in  the  annual  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  was  early  practiced  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  the 
soiree  of  astronomy  appears  to  have  be^  cultivated  by  the  priests 
as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  dieir  religioa 

31.  The  science  of  medicine  received  so  much  attention  that,  in 
the  practice  of  the  art,  the  division  of  labor  appears  to  have  been 
carried  as  fiur  as  in  modem  times.     Herodotus  says  that 

one  physician  was  confined  to  the  study  and  management  ^^^^^^ 
of  one  disease ;  that  some  attended  to  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  some  took  care  of  the  teeth,  and  others  were  conversant  with  all 
diseases  of  ihe  bowels,  while  many  attended  to  the  cure  of  maladies 
which  were  lees  conspicuous.* 

32.  Division  of  labor  could  never  have  been  carried  to  this  extent 
among  any  other  than  a  refined  and  highly-civilixed  people.    In  the 

a.  Hcfrodotnsi  U.  84. 
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mfiinoy  of  society  every  man  employs  himself  in  all  the  deparbn^ftta 
of  industry  which  are  requisite  for  the  supply  of  his  immediate  wanta. 
As  society  advances,  the  various  arts  and  professions  arise;  with  jtfae 
progress  of  refinement  these  undergo  various  subdivisions ;  bat  it  is 
only  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  civilization  that  the  divisiaii  is 
carried  to  its  ultimate  limits.  A  very  long  period  must  have  elapsed, 
after  medicine  had  become  a  separate  profession,  be£[>re  a  demsad 
arose  for  that  diversity  of  practitioners  in  its  several  departments 
which  we  find  among  the  early  Egyptians. 

33.  It  is  evident,  not  only  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  a 
system  of  writing,  far  superior  to  the  picture  writing  of  the  Mexicans 

and  Peruvians  of  America,  but,  also,  that  iJiey  had  books, 
AWiuwMjurre.  *^^  collections  of  them  in  libraries.  Over  the  moulder- 
ing doorway  of  a  Theban  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Khamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris,  about 
the  time  of  Moses,  was  found  the  inscription,  "  the  remedy  for  the 
soul.''  Two  sculptured  deities  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  supposed 
Library,  over  one  of  which  was  inscribed  the  words  "  Lady  of  Ijet- 
t^rSj^  and  over  the  other  the  words  "  President  of  the  Library.** 
Another  inscription,  among  the  Theban  ruins,  over  the  head  of  one 
of  these  deities,  the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  began, 
^'  Discourse  of  the  Lord  of  the  divine  writings.''  Several  works, 
once  attributed  to  Grecian  writers,  have  been  authenticated  as  of 
Egyptian  origin,  but  thousands  of  others  are  known  to  have  perished 
by  the  ravages  of  time. 

34.  An  important  institution  of  the  Egyptians,  and  one  that  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  on  the  national  character,  was  the  division  of 

the  people  into  various  castes  or  tribes,  the  member  of 
intoTaotks.  ^^^^^)  ^y  *^®  1*^8  of  hereditary  descent,  were  obliged  te 

follow  the  trades  and  professions  of  their  &ther&  To 
this  system  may  be  attributed  the  remarkably  uniform  and  permanent 
character  of  the  nation — the  adherence  to  ancient  usages — and  the 
unvarying  servility  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  pe(^le,  who  had  neither 
the  ambition  nor  the  means  of  improving  their  eondition.  The  two 
higher  classes  were  the  priests  and  the  military  :  the  remainder  of 
the  community  was  divided  among  the  various  trades  and  professions, 
and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  \  and  even  the  latter  had  many  subdi- 
visions. 

35.  In  the  early  periods  of  Egyptian  history  it  b  probsble  that 
the  political  influence  of  the  priesthood  was  very  great;  but  the 
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Bgyptian  Uerftrehy  h&d  evideixtly  lost  much  of  its  power  and  splendor 
at  the  time  when  the  aoconnts  of  the  Greek  historians  were  written. 
Although  the  great  religiioiis  temples  of  the  Egyptians  were  found 
only  in  the  several  large  cities  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the  sacerdotal 
order  appears  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  extensive 
domains  were  set  apart  for  its  support.  Bat  the  priests  were  not  de- 
voted, exclusively,  to  the  servioes  of  religion :  on  the  contrary,  they 
formed  the  aristocraey  of  letters :  they  were  astronomers,  architects, 
judges,  and  physicians;  and  had  charge  of  every  department  of 
soience  and  learning.^ 

36.  Yarions  opinions  of  the  real  characters  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  have  been  entertained.     There  are  not  wanting  evidences 
of  their  belief  in  one  Supreme  Being ;  but  whatever  may     i^KUQioir 
have  been  the  views  of  Uie  more  intelligent  of  the  priests,     or  the 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  appear  sunk  in  the  most  de-   "^^^"'^^ 
grading  species  of  idolatry.     Animal  worship,  supported  and  enforced 
by  law,  was  the  religion  of  the  State ;  and  pompous  processions  were 
made,  and  munificent  temples  erected,  in  adoration  of  the  meanest 
reptiles.    Herodotus  asserts  that  all  the  beasts  of  Egypt,  both  the 
wild  and  the  domestic,  were  regarded  as  sacred. 

37.  Clemens,  one  of  the  early  Christians,  and  bishop  of  Rome, 
speaking  of  the  religious  temples  of  the  Egyptians,  says :  ''  The  walls 
shine  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  amber,  and  sparkle  with  the 
varioas  gems  of  India  and  Ethiopia ;  and  the  recesses  are  concealed 
by  splendid  curtains.  But  if  you  enter  the  penetralia,  and  inquire 
for  the  image  of  the  god  for  whose  sake  the  fane  was  built,  one  of  the 
attendants  on  the  temple  approaches  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious 
a^eot,  and,  putting  aside  the  veil,  suffers  you  to  peep  in  and  take  a 
glimpse  of  the  divinity.  There  you  behold  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  or  a 
cat,  or  some  other  beast,  a  fitter  inhabitant  of  a  cavern  or  bog  than 
a  temple. 

38.  Each  district  in  Egypt  worshipped  some  particular  animal ;  but 
soaoe  species  were  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  whole  nation. 
These  were  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  Oat,  the  hawk  and  the  ibis,  and 
certain  kinds  of  fish.  The  bull  Apis  was  worshipped  in  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  at  Memphis ;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  circum- 

1.  Hedren  soppoaes  that  the  priests  were  an  origioal,  citillxed  tribes  which,  migrating  ttom 
bejrond  Meroe  In  Ethiopia,  estabUahed  Inland  colonies  around  the  temples  founded  by  them, 
and  gradually  made  the  worship  of  tholr  gods  the  dominant  religion  in  'Egjpt.-^Heeren'f 
Manual  of  Ancitni  Hitt^  p.  58. 
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stance  of  the  Israelites  having  aoquired  many  of  the  religious  noiiotis 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  a  golden  calf  was  erected  by  Aaron  in  the 
wilderness,  and  by  Jeroboam  in  Dan  and  Bethel 

39.  In  one  district  crocodiles  were  sacred ;  and  one  of  the  species 
was  kept  in  a  temple,  where  it  was  waited  on  by  the  priests,  and 
worshipped  by  the  people  as  a  god.  At  Thebes  there  were  saored 
serpents,  which,  when  dead,  were  bnried  in  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
Herodotus  says  that  <^  in  whatever  family  a  cat  happened  to  die, 
eveVy  individual  cut  off  his  eyebrows ;  but  on  the  death  of  a  dog 
they  shaved  their  heads  and  every  part  of  iheir  bodies;"  and 
that  "  the  cats,  when  dead,  were  carried  to  sacred  buildings,  and 
after  being  salted  were  buried  in  the  city  of  Bubastis,  which  was 
sacred  to  the  Egyptian  Diana. ^^  Confirmatory  of  this  statement,  im- 
mense catacombs  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  filled  with  the  mummies 
of  cats. 

40.  The  Egyptians  had  oracles  similar  to  those  o(  Greece,  and 
Herodotus  asserts  that  the  latter  were  derived  from  tbe  former,  and 
that  in  Egypt  the  art  of  divination  had  been  in  use  from  Uie  remotest 
antiquity.  The  names  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  gods  and  goddesses 
were  derived  from  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

41.  Of  the  origin  of  animal  worship  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  reasons  that  induced  an  intelligent  and  highly-civilised  people  to 
pay  divine  honors  to  irrational  brutes,  various  contradictory  opinions 
have  been  entertained.  Some  have  supposed  that  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  conferred  by  animals  first  led  to  their  worship  ;  others,  ih&t 
the  sacred  animals  were  worshipped  as  types  or  emblems  of  the 
heavenly  constellations;  others,  that  as  the  divinity  resides  in  all 
beings,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  him  wherever  found ;  but  others, 
with  more  reason,  trace  the  origin  of  animal  worship  to  those  re- 
ligious or  superstitions  feelings  common  to  man  in  the  rudest  state, 
and  which,  among  all  savage  tribes,  seek  for  particular  objects  of 
adoration.  It  is  probable  that,  in  Egypt,  as  among  all  the  uncivil- 
ized tribes  of  Central  Africa,  Fetichisnty  or  the  worship  of  idols, 
early  prevailed ;  and  when  an  intelligent  class  of  priests  was  set 
apart  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites,  it  would  be  natural  that  the  religion  of 
the  vulgar  should  become  intimately  connected  with  the  sciences 
cherished  by  the  sacerdotal  order. 

42.  Thus  the  animals  that  were  worshipped  as  gods  by  the  people, 

a.  Herodotus,  U.  SB,  67. 
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were  to  the  priests  merely  symbols  of  astronomical  science,  or  em- 
blems of  the  mysterious  works  of  nature.  It  was  thus  that  the  figures 
of  some  of  them  were  used  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  changes 
of  the  seasons, — that  the  goat  was  an  emblem  of  the  productive 
powers  of  nature, — the  Apis,  or  ox,  of  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the 
Nile, — ^that  the  leaf  of  the  palm,  owing  to  the  longevity  of  the  palm- 
tree,  was  a  type  of  age, — and  that  the  onion,  from  its  concentric 
layers  or  pellicles,  was  viewed  as  an  image  of  the  universe.  Thus,  it 
appears  that,  upon  the  degrading  religion  of  the  people,  the  Egyptian 
priests  engrafted  the  mysteries  of  the  sciences,  and  established  a 
somewhat  refined  system  of  Pantheism,  or  general  worship  of  the 
powers  of  the  universe. 

VII. 

43.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians,  which  is  embraced 
chiefly  in  that  of  the  two  great  cities  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  our  ma- 
terials are  more  scanty  4han  those  which  can  be  gathered  ^^^j^^^jj^ 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  Egypt.  Such  is  the  obscurity  of  Assyrian 
that  rests  upon  the  chronology  of  those  remote  periods,  history. 
and  so  conflicting  are  the  accounts,  both  of  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 
sovereigns,  and  the  actions  attributed  to  them,  that  the  whole  subject 
is  involved  in  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Of  the  founding  of  the  em- 
pire or  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  we  have  scripture  testimony 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  verses  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis ;  but  even  here  the  chronology  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  trans- 
lators are  divided  on  the  point  whether  Ashur  or  Nimrod  built 
Nineveh.'  The  Bible  gives  no  farther  account  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire until  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  Christ,  when  we 
learn  that  about  the  year  800  Jonah  was  sent  to  preach  against 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  and  about  the  year  711  a  king  of 
Babylon  revolted  from  the  Assyrians  and  wrote  to  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  congratulating  him  on  his  recovery  from  sickness. 

44.  Next  to  the  Bible,  the  principal  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire  are  the  writings  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  Greek  historians,  the  former  of  whom  wrote  in  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  and  the  latter  in  the  early  part  of  the  third. 
Herodotus  travelled  in  Persia,  and,  in  his  accounts  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  cities,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  may 
be  relied  on ;  but  in  other  respects  he  has  been  accused  of  dealing  in 

1.  fleeKotel.,p.  tS. 
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fiible.  The  historian  Ctenas,  from  whom  nearly  all  sabsequent  an- 
nalists and  geographers  have  drawn  their  materials,  resided  seventeen 
years  at  the  Persian  court,  daring  which  time  he  composed  a  history 
of  Assyria  and  Persia  in  twenty  three  'books ;  but  only  fragments  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us.  Ctesias  states  that  he  had  access  to 
the  archives  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  kings;  but  he  is  discredited  by  many  later 
writers,  and  his  chronology,  certainly,  is  not  so  reconcilable  with  the 
Bible,  as  is  the  system  adopted  by  Herodotus. 

45.  Amidst  the  mass  of  conflicting  statements  and  opinions,  there- 
fore, relating  to  ancient  Assyria  and  Babylon,  it  is  difficolt  to  select 
anything,  apart  from  the  Bible  record,  to  which  we  can  attach  the 
credit  of  authentic  history ;  and  some  writers  have  rejected,  almost 
entirely,  all  other  than  Biblical  evidence,  as  fabulous  and  unsatis&c- 
tory.     Still  it  may  not  be  proper  to  pass  over  entirely  the  statements, 
conflicting  though  they  be,  of  profsme  writers ;  and  we  have  therefore 
given,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  a  brief  aooouat  of  the  early 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empire  or  empires,  gathered  from  the  most 
accredited  histories.     Both  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  Aasyrian 
cities,  the  latter  being,  apparently,  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on  the 
former,  yet  governed  by  kings  or  chiefs  of  its  own,  and  having  a 
hereditary  order  of  priests  named  Chaldeans,  who  were  masters  of  all 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  country.     Respecting  Nineveh,  the 
greatest  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  we  have  no  good  information  from 
eye  witnesses ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Layard  and  others  have 
gathered  from  its  ruins  a  valuable  collection  of  Assyrian  floulptares 
and  monuments  which   promise  much   information  in   respect  to 
Assyrian  art. 

46.  From  the  time  that  Nimrod  founded  the  Assyrian  or  Baby- 
lonian empire,  supposed  to  have  been  about  two  thousand  five  huB- 
dred  and  sixty-six  years  before  Christ,  to  the  accession  of  Ninos, 
Home  writers  allow  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  and  forty  years 
to  elapse,  during  which  time  they  state  that  Babylon  was  ruled  by 
two  successive  dynasties  of  Chaldean  and  Arab  kings,  embradng 
seven  of  the  former  and  six  of  the  latter,  whose  names  are  given  by 
Ctesias.  At  the  close  of  this  period  of  four  hundred  and  forty  years, 
Ninus,  an  Assyrian  prince,  is  supposed  to  have  oonquered  Babylon, 
after  which  the  two  empires  remained  united,  under  the  successors 
of  Ninus,  until  the  reign  of  SardanapAlus,  ^en  oo^urred  the  revolt 
of  the  Modes  and  Babylonians,  which  terminated  in  a  final  separation 
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of  the  monarchy  into  the  Babylonian  and  Assyro-Median  States, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

47.  From  Gtesias  we  have  detailed  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  Ninas 
and  his  queen  and  successor  •  Semir'  amis,  but  they  wear  more  the 
garb  of  romance  than  of  genuine  history.  Both  are  said  to  have 
been  mighty  conquerors  whose  armies  numbered  millions  of  men.  It 
is  said  that  Semir'  amis  was  the  daughter  of  an  Assyrian  goddess, 
that  daring  her  infancy  she  was  nourished  by  a  flock  of  pigeons,  and 
that,  instead  of  dying  the  death  of  mortals,  she  was  translated  from 
earth,  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  Moreover,  the  events  stated  by  Ctesias 
to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Semir'  amis  have  been  attributed 
by  other  writers  to  different  reigns; — chronologers  cannot  agree, 
within  fifteen  handred  years,  as  to  the  period  of  her  existence ;  and 
some  have  considered  such  a  personage  entirely  fabulous.  On  the 
whole,  the  accounts  derived  from  Ctesias  seem  entitled  to  little 
credit ;  and,  without  them,  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  darkness  hangs 
over  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  early  empires  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon. 

VIII. 

48.  Of  the  extent  and  character  of  early  Assyrian  civilization  we 
have  materials  for  a  more  accurate  estimate  in  the  accounts  of  eye- 
witnesses, although  written  during  its  decline,  and  in  the 
monuments  exhumed  from  the  earth  in  which  they  had  civilization. 
been  buried  for  ages.     From  the  valuable  particulars 

which  Herodotus,  speaking  from  his  own  observation,  gives  us  of 
Babylon,  we  may  judge  of  its  condition  a  century  earlier,  in  the  days 
of  its  full  splendor,  when, — traversed  in  the  middle  by  the  Euphrates, 
and  surrounded  by  walls  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  seventy-five 
feet  in  thickness,  and  composing  a  square  of  which  each  side,  con- 
taining twenty-five  gates  of  brass,  was  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
— ^it  was  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  empire,  "  the  glory  of  king- 
doms, and  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency."  Its  buildings, 
three  or  four  stories  high,  and  its  broad  and  straight  streets,  such  as 
were  unknown  in  Greece  at  that  period, — its  temple  of  Belus,  com- 
posed of  eight  solid  towers  built  one  above  the  other,  full  of  costly 
decorations  of  gold  and  silver,  and  its  royal  palace,  with  its  memor- 
able terraces  or  hanging  gardens,  were  well  calculated  to  fill  the 
Greek  writers  with  astonishment ;  but  we  have  no  good  reasons  for 
distrusting  the  general  accuracy  of  their  statements.    There  is  nothing 
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incredible  in  the  accounts  of  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  walls  and 
other  structures  of  Babylon ,  when  we  consider  the  almost  unboiuided 
fertility  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eiiphrates,  their  dense  popu- 
lation, the  convenience  and  abundance  of  building  materials,  and  the 
unlimited  command  of  labor  which  the  Assyrian  kings  are  supposed 
to  have  possessed.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  wall  of 
China,  the  latter  twenty-five  feet  high  and  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length,  are  analogous  cases,  furnishing  results  quite  sufficient  to  make 
us  mistrustful  of  our  own  means  of  appreciation. 

49.  Of  Assyrian  civilization  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it 
was  such  as  was  inseparable  from  an  agricultural,  manu&cturing'y 
and  commercial  people  dwelling  mostly  in  cities,  and  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peaceful  life.  Calculate  the  wants,  natural  and  fnctitious^  and 
the  divisions  of  labor  requisite  to  supply  them,  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  and  whole  chapters  of  details  will  be  readily  su^ested.  Of 
the  advance  made  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  higher  departments  of 
science,  with  the  exception  of  Astronomy,  we  know  little.  In  sealp- 
ture  we  have  evidence,  in  recently-obtained  relics,  of  prevailing  ideas 
of  the  vsust,  powerful,  mystical,  and  obscure,  in  religion  ]  but  far  in- 
ferior to  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  but  later  conceptions,  of  Grrecian 
genius ;  while  in  finish  and  execution  the  infancy  of  the  art  among 
the  Assyrians  is  plainly  discernible.  Of  their  knowledge  of  painting, 
geometry,  and  mechanics,  and  of  their  religious  and  philosophical 
opinions,  we  know,  comparatively,  nothing.  Of  their  progress  in  the 
chemical  art  our  knowledge  is  confined  mostly  to  the  rich  dyes  of 
their  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  which  were  celebrated  throughout 
all  the  Eastern  regions.  At  a  very  early  period,  some  say  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Chaldeans 
made  and  recorded  astronomical  observations ;  but  none  of  definite 
date  can  be  traced  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centoiy 
B.  C.  By  long-continued  observations  they  deduced  the  mean  daily 
motions  of  the  moon  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  differs  only  by 
four  seconds  from  modern  lunar  tables ;  and  Herodotus  affirms  that, 
^'  as  to  the  pole  of  the  earth,  the  gnomon,*^  and  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  parts,  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the  Baby4 
lonians.^^ 

50.  Both  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  civilization  exhibit,  on  a  vast 
scale,  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  regular  industry,  long  before  they 

a.  Probably  either  the  ran  dial,  or  a  style  erected  perpendicularly  to  the  horixon  in  otder  U> 
tind  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 
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had  acquired  any  footing  in  Europe ;  bat  these  habltg,  bo  foreign  to 
the  natural  temper  of  man,  were  purchased  in  the  one  case  by  pros- 
trate obedience  to  despotic  rule,  and  in  the  other  by  the  no  less  odi- 
ous tyranny  of  a  consecrated  institution  of  caste.  Every  man's  mode 
of  life,  his  creed,  his  duties,  his  place  in  society,  were  fixed,  in  the 
one  case  by  political  and  in  the  other  by  religious  tyranny.  The 
natural  tendencies  of  such  a  system  were  towards  a  gross  kind  of  civ- 
ilization in  mass,  capable  of  the  most  stupendous  results  of  mere 
physical  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  great  national  ad- 
vancement, to  the  acquisition  of  any  high  mental  qualities,  and  the 
developments  of  individual  genius.  The  individual  man  was  degraded 
— ^lost  in  the  masses,  of  whom  he  formed  only  a  minute  fraction — ^his 
life  of  little  worth,  and  its  loss  seldom  or  never  felt  by  the  communi- 
ty. We  shall  find  the  strongly-marked  democratic  type  of  Grecian 
civilization  contrasting  favorably  with  this  in  its  character  and  ten- 
dencies :  we  shall  see  it  stimulating  to  action  the  will  and  the  reason, 
and,  by  elevating  the  individual  man,  and  giving  free  scope  to  indi- 
vidual impulse  and  energy,  furnishing,  in  the  glorious  consummations 
of  genius,  themes  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages. 

IX. 

51.  From  the  brief  view  that  we  have  taken  of  the  early  history  of 
mankind  after  the  deluge,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Egypt 
was  the  earliest,  most  intellifi:ent,  and  most  powerful  of 
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the  great  kingdoms  of  antiquity,  and  that  from  her  have 
been  handed  down,  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  modem 
times,  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  but  that  Assyria  and  Babylon, 
and  perhaps  Ethiopia  also,  attained  a  degree  of  splendor  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  Egypt,  in  the  magnitude,  wealth,  and  magnificence  of  their  cities, 
and  the  commercial  industry  of  their  people.  Of  those  distant  ages, 
however,  after  all  our  researches,  we  can  obtain  only  a  very  imper- 
fect knowledge ;  but  from  what  little  we  do  know  we  look  back  upon 
them  as  upon  a  world  of  buried  greatness,  while  the  few  memorials 
that  point  to  their  untold  treasures  of  opulence,  and  art,  and  power, 
overwhelm  us  with  unavailing  regret  that  so  much  of  the  history  of 
our  race  is  forever  buried  in  oblivion. 
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among  the  Greeks.  Traces  of  the  symbolical  represeutation.— ^  Personal  character  of  the 
gods.— 23.  Bblibp  in  ▲  PUTURR  sTATB.  The  souls  of  tbe  dead  In  Hades.  The  "■  Islands  of  the 
Blessed.'*  Punishment  of  the  great  offenders.— 24.  Influence  of  Grecian  mythology  upon 
QrMlanart 

25.  Early  Grbcian  porm  op  aovBRKJCBmr.  The  class  of  chiefs  or  nobles.— 26.  Poweisof  (he 
kings.  Their  pecuniary  advantages.— 27.  Laws.  Admlnlatration  of  Justice.— 28.  GBoeRArH* 
icAL  KMOWLBDGR  of  the  ORTly  Gieoks.— S9.  Astronomy  and  Oomkbrcr.  Naval  ezpedltloaa.^ 
30.  Dwellings  and  occupations  op  thb  pboplb.— 31.  Homer's  repreaentaliona.-'SS.  )Ia«- 
NXRs.  Courtesies  and  friendships.— 33.  Enmities.  Conduct  in  war.— 34.  Domestic  Rbla- 
noNS.    Children  and  parents.    Marriage.— 35.  Treatment  of  women. 

aft.  Tbb  Israbutbs.  No  evidences,  from  the  hieroglyphics,  of  their  sotjoora  in  Egjpk, 
Supposed  reason.— 37.  Evidences  fVom  pmtane  authors.  The  name  Mose».^36.  Conflrmatory 
evidence  of  the  name  and  deeds  of  Moses.- 30.  Extract  from  Mauetho.  Aooounts  given  by 
Xaeitus,  Dlod6nis,  and  othera.— 40i  Tbe  story  of  the  supply  of  quails.— 41.  Concloaion  arrived 
at  fh>m  these  circumstances. — 42.  Social  character,  and  condition,  &«.,  of  the  Israelites. — 4X 
Evidences  of  an  advanced  state  of  society  In  the  lifetime  of  Abraham  and  Isaac — 44.  At  tbe 
parted  of  tbe  Exodus. 

T. 

1.  The  world  of  fable,  far  back  in  tbe  shadowy  past  of  Grecian 

history,  opens  with  a  variety  of  strange  legends  of  gods  and  goddesses, 

who  were  anterior,  as  well  as  superior,  to  the  race  of 

MTTH^T.  «i<>rtal8.     Chaos,    Earth,   Ocean,   and   Heaven,    Night, 

Sleep,  Dreams,  and  Time,  personified,  as  well  as  Jupiter, 

Apollo,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  are  represent- 
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ed  by  the  Greeian  rnnae  u  marrying  and  intermarrying,  and  beget- 
ting  sons  and  daughters,  some,  of  god-like  natures,  and  others,  min- 
gling forms  human  and  diYJne.  Grecian  mythology  is  the  Grecian  view 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature ;  and  in  the  allegorical  legends  of  the 
gods,  natural  agents,  of  gigantic  powers,  are  represented  as  persons, 
possessing  the  attributcit  of  free-will  and  conscious  agency,  and. in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  strife,  until  destroyed,  imprisoned,  or  reduoed 
to  obedience,  by  the  overmastering  power  of  Jupiter,  who  finally  ac- 
quires supremw^  over  gods  and  m^. 

2.  Growmg  out  of,  and  interwoven  with,  the  Grecian  theogony, 
and  still  authenticated  by  the  Greek  muse  alone,  we  next  meet  with 
a  class  of  heroic  legends  and  genealogies,  fomishing  a     i^sq^nm 
series  of  names  and  personal  adventures,  through  which      of  thb 
the  Greek  looked  back  to  his  gods,  and  which  he  regard-  ^™^^^  ^^■• 
ed  as  the  primitive  history  of  his  race.     In  this  primitive  history, 
extending  down  throu^  a  period  of  at  least  a  thousand  years  subse* 
quent  to  the  supposed  founding  of  Argos,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish names  and  events,  real  and  historical,  from  fictitious  creations; 
and  much  that  was  deeply  seated  in  the  national  faith  and  feelings 
of  the  Greeks,  and  to  which  the  modems  have  assigned  a  positive 
ehronology,  is  fbund  to  rest  on  no  firmer  basis  than  the  songs  and 
traditionary  legends  of  bards  and  story-tellers. 

3.  The  whole  of  Grecian  chronology  prior  to  the  year  776  B.  0., 
tbe  date  of  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,^  consists  of  calculations 
founded  upon  the  &bulous  genealogies  of  kings,  heroes, 

and  demi-gods,  in  the  supposed  line  of  descent  from  some  chronology. 
remote  ancestor.  Thus,  Laconian  chronology,  which  is 
generally  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  whole,  is  traced  back  through  the 
Spartan  kings  to  Hercules — about  three  generations  being  reckoned 
to  a  century — a  computation  altogether  illusory,  and  as  doubtful  as 
the  reality  of  the  legendary  and  poetical  personages  thus  erected  into 
definite  historical  land-marks.* 

II. 

4.  As  the  Grecian  myths  or  fables,  from  the  earliest  assignable 

1.  Ab  Olympiad  ww  a  period  of  fonr  year»-Uw  qMce  of  time  which  intervened  between 
any  two  celebrations  of  tbe  Olympic  Games.  The  Olympiads  are  reclcooed  ttom  tbe  year  770 
B.  C,  In  which  year  Corcebas  was  victor  In  the  foot  raoe,--hence  called  the  Olympiad  of 
Corabos.  The  Olymplo  Games  were  eeiebimted  before  this  period,  bat  their  origin  ia  nnkii»w». 

a.  See  the  *«  Application  of  Chronology  to  Grecian  L^^nds"  examined :  Grote,  U.  34-S7. 
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period  of  Grecian  hktory  doini  to  a  period  suttfequ^t  to  the  sa^ 
posed   Trojan  war,  continually  confound    the  hunuui 
TioN  or  TBB  ^^^  ^^^  divine,  and  deal  in  the  most  incredible  nam- 
oasoiAN     tions,  they  eventually  fell  into  discredit,  except  among 
FABLES.     ^^  multitude,  with  the  Greeks  themsdyes ;  and  with  the 
philosophers  they  early  became  the  subjects  of  a  respectful  and  eurioiis 
analysis,  which  has  continued  to  divide  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
to  the  present  day.     By  some,  the  principle  of  semi-historical  inter- 
pretation has  been  assumed ;  and  by  others  the  allegorical 

5.  The  semi-historical  interpretation,  leaving  out  of  the  fabulous 
legend  whatever  is  miraculous,  highly  colored,  or  extravagant,  retains 
only  a  series  of  credible  incidents :  of  which  all  that  can  be  asserted 
is,  that  they  may  or  may  not  be  true — ^they  may  be  matters  of  £Mt, 
or  they  may  be  plausible  fiction.  The  allegorical  interpretation  r^ 
resents  the  poetic  legends  as  conveying  to  the  early  Greeks,  religious, 
physical,  and  historical  knowledge,  under  the  veil  of  symbols  and  alle- 
gories. Doubtless  both  modes  of  interpretation  are  partially  correct, 
and  will  apply  to  particular  cases ;  but  the  semi-historical  ia  never 
to  be  adopted  unless  some  collateral  evidence  can  be  brought  to  its 
support.  In  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  founding  of  the  chief 
Grecian  cities,  and  even  of  the  Argonautio  expedition,  and  the  siege 
of  Troy,  it  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  we  can  place  little  or  no 
historical  reliance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  fables 
contain  highly  interesting  and  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  allegorical 
character.  There  are  others,  doubtless,  the  special  product  of  the 
imagination  and  feelings — ^mere  fictions — ^radically  distinct  both  from 
genuine  history  and  philosophy,  that  cannot  be  broken  down  and  de- 
composed into  the  one,  nor  allegorized  into  the  other."'  A  few  ex- 
amples of  plausible  allegorical  interpretation,  together  with  the  reasons 
for  distrusting  the  semi-historical  view  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant and  commonly-received  heroic  legends,  will  serve  to  characterise 
more  truly  what  are  appropriately  styled  the  fabulous  and  uncertain 
periods  of  Grecian  history. 

6.  The  propensity  of  the  Greeks  to  personify  natural  powers  osfBi 
agents  may  be  regarded  both  as  the  basis  of  their  religion  and  their 
legendary  history.  And  when  Earth,  Ocean,  and  Heaven,  personi- 
fied, are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  celestial  beings,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  rivers,  foantains,  and  other  natural  objects,  viewed  as  ration- 
al existences,  should  form  the  connecting  link  with  humanity.     Thus, 

a.  6roto»  1.  4S0. 
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by  a  figure  of  speech,  the  tribntarj  streams  and  fonntaina  may  be 
^oken  of  as  sons  and  daughters  of  Ocean;  and  when  the  latter  waa 
converted  into  a  god,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  the  Greek  imagi- 
nation to  select  from  his  numerous  progeny  here  and  there  one^  like 
Inachus,  of  sufficient  distinction  to  become  the  founder  of  a  Grecian 
State. 

7.  The  probable  origin  of  the  Ceoropian  fable  exhibits  the  same 
personifying  propensity  of  the  Grecian  mind.  According  to  an  Attic 
l^nd,  the  form  of  Ceorops  was  half  human  .and  half  serpent,  sup- 
posed to  denote  his  indigenous  nature ;  as  the  serpent  was  said  to  be 
"  a  ehild  of  the  earth."  The  name  Cecrcps  has  also  been  reduced  to 
the  meaning  i?idigenous,  and  also  to  a  synonyme  of  the  name  of  an 
insect,  the  cicada^  which  the  vulgar  supposed  to  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  earth.  Cecrops  is  therefore  considered  by  some  to  be 
nothing  more  than  an  emblem  of  the  indigenous  cicada  itself,  con- 
verted by  the  poets  into  the  first  king  of  Athens.  This  supposition 
Is  strengthened  by  the  names  of  three  of  the  daughters  of  the  fabled 
Cecrops, — Herse,  deWy  Pandrosus,  ail-dewy^  and  Agraulos,  a  field 
insect  sacred  to  Apollo. 

8.  Moreover,  in  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  in 
which  Cecrops  was  made  umpire,  has  been  recognized  an  account 
of  the  rivalry  that  subsisted  between  two  classes  of  the  people  of 
Attica, — the  one  maritime  and  commercial,  and  the  other  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  whose  occupations  were  typified,  the  former  by  the 
emblem  of  the  trident,  the  sceptre  of  the  god  of  the  seas,  and  the 
latter  by  that  of  the  olive,  the  symbol  of  peace.  The  victory  of 
Minerva  expresses  a  preponderance  of  the  peaceful  habits  of  pastoral 
and  agricultural  life,  and  aptly  denotes  the  condition  of  the  Athenian 
people  down  to  the  age  of  Themistocles. 

9.  Cran^  aus^  the  successor  of  Cecrops,  is  said  to  have  married 
Pidias,  and  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  was  AUhis.  Here  is  a  coinci- 
dence of  Greek  words,  woven  into  an  historical  myth,  which  affords 
a  plausible  explanation  of  the  allegorical  character  of  the  legend. 
Cran'  aus,  (x^artt^  yv,)  "  the  rocky  country,"  is  united  with  Pedias 
(fl$diag)  the  ** country  of  the  plains;"  and  the  union  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  hills  with  those  of  the  plains  forms  Attica,  or  Atthis. 
<<  And  yet  a  hundred  histories  have  repeated  the  name  of  Cran'  aus 
as  a  king  of  Attica  r'« 

10.  The  origin  and  name  of  the  Egyptian  Dan'aus,  who  with  his 

a.  Aniboii't  Oltt.  Dtot  and  Wordsworth's  Graeee. 
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Afty  danghters  is  8aid  to  have  fled  -to  Greece,  and  to  have  foonded  a 
colony  in  the  Ticinity  of  Argoa,  have  heen  acconnted  for  in  the  Mr 
lowing  not  improbable  manner.  The  eastern  part  of  the  plain  of 
Argos  was  dry  and  barren.  The  word  dan'  os  signifies  dn^y — ^whence 
perhaps  the  derivation  of  the  word  Dan' at,  often  applied  to  the 
Grreeks,  meaning  the  people  of  the  thirsty  land  of  Argos.  The  po*- 
sonifioation  of  their  name  becomes  a  hero,  Dan'ans.  Again, — 
springs  are  daughters  of  the  earthy  as  they  are  called  by  the  Arabs; 
the  nymphs  of  the  springs  are  therefore  daughters  of  Dan'  aus,  that 
is,  of  the  thirsty  land  ;  and,  as  a  confirmation,  in  some  degree,  of  tiiis 
view  of  the  legend,  the  names  of  fonr  of  the  daughters  of  Dan'  ans 
were  the  names  of  curings. 

11.  One  of  the  most  important  and  widely  disseminated  of  the 
dassio  legends  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  hero-god  Hercules.*  At 
first  view  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous,  more  at  variance  witii 
every  principle  of  chronology,  and  more  replete  with  contradictions 
than  the  barren  legend  of  the  adventures  of  such  a  mortal  tB  poet^ 
represents  Hercules  to  have  been.  But  there  is  an  inieresUng  and 
not  improbable  philosophical  explanation  of  the  fable.  Hercules  is 
supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  sun^  that  gives  light  and  life 
to  the  world ;  and  his  twelve  labors  are  the  passage  of  that  luminary 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Thus  viewed,  every  part  of 
the  legend  teems  with  animation  and  beauty,  and  is  marked  by  a 
pleasing  and  perfect  harmony.  The  god  of  day  commences  his  annual 
revolution  with  the  passage  into  the  constellation  Leo,*  the  Lion,  in 
the  summer  solstice ;  and  in  the  language  of  poetry,  the  hero-god 
combats  a  fearful  lion  which  ravages  the  Nemean  plains.  Hence, 
too,  the  legend  that  the  Nemean  lion  had  fallen  from  the  skies.  In 
the  second  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Virgo,  when  the  constella- 
tion  of  the  Hydra  sets, — ^the  second  monster  that  (^poses  the  hero; 
and  the  constellation  in  the  heavens  becomes  a  fearful  animal  on  the 
earth,  to  which  the  language  of  poetry  assigns  a  hundred  heads,  with 
the  power  of  reproduction  as  they  are  crushed  by  the  weapon  of  the 
hero.  In  this  manner  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules  are  explained 
as  an  astronomicsl  allegory. 

12.  Herodotus  (ii.  42)  relates  the  following  Egyptian  legend  of 
Hercules,  which,  like  hundreds  of  others,  would  be  wholly  without 
meaning,  had  we  not  a  key  to  its  interpretation.  "  The  Egyptians 
say  that  Jupiter  Ammon  ¥ras  long  averse  to  the  solicitations  of  Her- 
cules to  see  his  person,  but  in  oonsequence  of  his  repeated  importnni- 
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ties,  the  god,  in  compliance,  nssd  the  following  artifice.  He  cat  off 
the  head  of  a  ram,  and  covering  himself  with  its  skin,  showed  him- 
self in  that  form  to  Herooles.  From  that  time  the  Thebans  esteemed 
the  ram  as  sacred,  and,  except  on  the  annual  festival  of  Jnpiter, 
never  pat  one  to  death.  On  this  solemnity  they  kill  a  ram,  and 
placing  its  skin  on  the  image  of  the  god,  they  intro'dnce  before  it 
a  figore  of  Hercules."  <<  Who,"  says  Heeren, ,"  understands  iiiis 
story  and  this  festival  from  the  mere  relation  ?  But  when  we  learn 
that  the  ram,  opening  the  Egyptian  year,  is  the  symbol  of  the  ap- 
proaching spring,  and  that  Hercules  is  the  sun  of  that  season  in  its 
full  power,  the  story,  as  well  as  the  festival,  is  explained  as  descrip^ 
live  of  the  spring,  and  as  a  figurative  representati<m  of  the  season 
that  is  beginning." 

13.  But  we  have  not  room  to  pursue  this  subject  farther.  Similar 
illustrations  might  be  given  of  many  otherwise  unmeaning  legends 

.of  the  gods.  Hercules  was  worshipped  as  the  sim,  under  a  variety 
or  names,  from  Ethiopia  to  Britain  and  Scythia,  and  from  Gibraltar 
(the  pillars  of  Hercules)  to  the  shores  of  Eastern  India.  ThirlwaU 
supposes  that  the  astronomical  purt  of  1^  legend  of  Hercules,  refer- 
ring to  his  twelve  labors,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Phceni- 
oians,  and  that  other  exploits  attributed  to  him  may  have  had  some 
foundation  in  the  real  achievements  of  several  Grecian  heroes. 
Clinton,  in  his  able  work,  the  *^  Fasti  Hellenici,"  ( Qredan  Annais^) 
considers  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that  Hercules  was  a  real  person ; 
but  Grote  refutes  this  pontion  with  arguments  which  appear  to  tu 
unanswerable. 

14.  Of  the  Argonautic  expedition — ^long  believed,  even  by  the 
moderns,  to  rest  on  a  basis  of  accredited  history,  historical  criticism 
speaks  in  the  same  tone  of  distrust,  as  of  the  stories  of  Georops, 
Gran'  aus,  Dan'  aus,  and  Hercules.  The  early  legends  of  the  Argo- 
nauts differed  widely  from  each  other ;  and  there  are  no  means  of 
determining  what  the  original  story  was.  Not  only  are  the  various 
editions  of  it  full  of  the  unreal  and  the  marvellous,  but  the  chronol- 
ogy is  various ;  the  geography  of  the  places  visited  is  9,  series  of  im- 
possibilities ;  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  this  ancient 
tale  is  anything  more  than  a  legend  from  the  beginning.  Yet  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  national  faith  of  the  Greeks,  which  they  would 
never  relinquish;  and  when  the  advanc)^  state  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  improved  criticism,  had  dispelled  many  of  its  il- 
lusions, the  geographer  Strabo  hit  upon  a  saving  explanation,  which 
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the  moderns  have  generallj  adopted.  Making  a  oompromise  wiHi 
fiction,  he  supposed  the  golden  fleece  to  be  typical  of  the  great  wealtii 
of  Kolchis,  and  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  have«been  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  to  that  country.  But  this,  as  well  as  all  other  semi- 
historical  interpretations  of  the  legend,  is  bare  supposition,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  story  has  no  particular 
facts  for  its  basis ;  and  the  monumentary  evidence  of  the  voyage,  scat- 
tered over  a  vast  region,  from  Italy  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  from 
Egypt  and  Lybia  to  the  Oerman  Ocean,  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
legend  is  a  general  allegorical  representation  of  the  early  beginnings 
of  Grecian  commerce  with  the  surrounding  nations. 

15.  Concerning  the  story  of  Helen  and  the  Trojan  war,  ''  the  most 
splendid  gem  in  Uie  Grecian  legends,"  we  shall  give  merely  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  the  ablest  of  modem  historians.  "  We 
oonceive  it  necessary,"  says  Thirlwall,  "  to  admit  the  reality  of  the 
Trojan  war  as  a  general  &ct,  but  beyond  this  we  scarcely  venture  po 
proceed  a  single  step.  We  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical 
story  of  Helen,  partly  on  account  of  itfi  inherent  improbability,  and 
partly  because  we  are  convinced  that  Helen  is  a  merely  mythological 
person."* 

16.  "  In  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry,"  says  Grote,  "  the  Trojan 
war  is  essentially  a  legend,  and  nothing  more.  If  we  are  asked 
whether  it  be  not  a  legend  embodying  portions  of  historical  matter, 
and  raised  upon  a  basis  of  truth — ^whether  there  may  not  really  have 
occurred,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ilium,  a  war  purely  human  and 
political,  without  gods,  without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without  Ama- 
lons,  without  Ethiopians  under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  without  the 
wooden  horse,  without  the  characteristic  and  expressive  features  of 
the  old  epic  war — ^if  we  are  asked  whether  there  was  not  really  some 
such  historical  Trojan  war  as  this,  our  answer  must  be,  that  as  the 
possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  so  neither  can  the  teality  of  it  be 
affirmed.  "l> 

17.  But  it  may  be  asked,  are  even  the  fabulous  records  of  the 
thousand  years  of  Grecian  history,  down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  from 
which  we  have  derived  so  many  of  our  cherished  ideas  of  classical 
antiquity,  to  be  now  thrown  aside  as  worthless  legendary  lore  ?  By 
no  means.  The  very  circumstances  which  render  the  Grecian  legends 
unreliable  as  historical  records,  enhance  their  value  as  unconscious 
expositors  of  real  life ;  for  while  they  professedly  describe  the  past, 

a.T]itilwa]l,l.SO.  b.  Grote,  f.  au. 
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their  entire  drapery  of  circmnBtanoe,  character,  soenes,  thoaght,  and 
feeling,  ia  necessarily  borrowed  from  the  snrrounding  present.  The 
Grecian  legends,  the  spontaneous,  and  the  earliest  growth,  of  the 
Grecian  mind,  and  accepted  by  the  Greeks  as 'serious  realities — ^are 
therefore  to  be  viewed  as  exponents  of  early  Grecian  philosophy — 
€i  all  that  the  early  Greek*  believed,  and  felt,  and  conjectured  respect- 
ing the  character  and  attributes  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  respect- 
ing the  social  relations,  duties,  and  motives  of  mankind ;  and  not 
only  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  brilliant  creations  of  fancy,  but  they 
aw  to  be  studied  as  instructive  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  and  as 
germs  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  have  given  to  Grecian  art  and 
literature  many  of  their  prominent  characteristics.  From  the  poems 
of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  others,  who  gathered  the  floating  legends  into 
oontinuous  epics,  we  obtain  our  principal  knowledge  of  early  Grecian 
mythology  and  worship. 

III. 

18.  It  has  been  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pelasgians,  from 
whom  the  Hellenes  derived  much  of  their  religion,  worshipped  only 
one  god,  or  paid  adoration  to  numerous  deities.  The  j^guQioN  of 
latter  supposition  seems  by  far  the  most  probable.  A  ths  eablt 
spontaneous  religious  feeling,  unconnected  with  any  glim-  »»»"*8- 
merings  of  traditional  revelation,  would  probably  arise  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  rudest  barbarians,  however  they  might  be  situated ;  but  the 
diaracter  of  this  natural  religion  would  doubtless  be  varied  or  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  scenery,  and  mode  of  life. 
The  early  Greeks,  like  ail  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  probably  asso* 
dated  their  earliest  religious  emotions  with  the  character  of  surround- 
ing objects,  and  ascribed  its  appropriate  deity  to  every  manifestation 
of  power  in  the  visible  universe.  Thus  they  had  nymphs  of  the 
forests,  rivers,  meadows,  and  fountains,  and  gods  and  goddesses  almost 
innumerable,*  some  terrestrial,  others  celestial,  according  to  the 
places  over  which  they  were  supposed  to  preside,  and  rising  in  im- 
portance in  proportion  to  the  powers  they  manifested.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  religion,  like  all  others,  was  a  belief  in  higher  existences, 
which  have  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mortals. 

19.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks,  unlike  those  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Eastern  world,  although  at  first  exclusively  of  physical  origin, 
became,  in  process  of  time,  something  more  than  mere  symbols  of 

*  BMlod  MmpoftM  the  number  to  be  not  lew  ttiaa  VbMf  thoawiid. 
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natural  objocts  and  powers.  The  Greoian  gods  were  mTuiaUy  er 
faibited  under  a  human  form ;  and  as  the  sjmbolioal  refHreaentotiom 
of  natural  powers  and  objects  were  gradually  diamiBsed  or  lost  m^ 
of,  the  gods  became  possessed  of  the  whole  moral  nature  of  mas, 
with  its  defects  and  excellences,  but  with  infinitdy  higher  powers  and 
attributes,  and  a  form  more  ennobled  and  exalted,  and  generallj  more 
beautiful. 

20.  But  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatios,  when  the  human 
form  was  attributed  to  the  gods  it  was  only  secondary,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  objects  or  powers  symbolized  mem 
clearly  to  tLo  senses.  Thus,  keeping  the  primary  design  in  view — 
the  symbolizing  of  nature — ^the  Egyptian  did  not  hesitate  to  worriiq> 
animals  and  various  natural  objects,  and  to  unite,  in  the  representa- 
tions of  his  gods,  the  combined  forms  of  beasts  and  meD,— often  a 
compound  of  all  that  was  terrible  and  hideous.  Thus  tiie  STmbolieal 
figure  of  the  Phyrgian  Diana,  identified  with  the  goddeas  of  nature, 
denoted,  by  its  multitude  of  breasts,  the  fruitfulness  of  nature ;  and  it 
was  for  similar  reasons  that  the  Hindoo  did  not  scruple  to  represent 
his  gods  with  twenty  heads  or  a  hundred  arms. 

21.  With  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind  existed,  be- 
cause, so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their  history,  the  Grecian  gods  had 
already  become  morally  accountable  persons;*-  although  eren  in 
Homer  we  can  detect  traces  of  the  symbolical  representation,  where 
Jupiter  represents  the  ether,  Juno  the  atmosphere,  and  Apollo  ihe 
sun.  In  the  more  perfect  system  of  Grecian  mythology,  howcTer,  we 
observe  a  consciousness,  in  the  people  who  adopted  it,  of  a  general 
dependence  on  superior  moral  bemgs ;  and  although  Jupiter,  the  king 
of  all  the  gods,  was,  in  a  limited  sense,  the  expressed  personificatLou 
of  certain  powers  of  the  natural  world,  and  was  called  the  lord  of  the 
upper  regions,  '^  who  dwelt  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
gathered  the  clouds  about  him,  shook  the  air  with  his  thunder,  and 
wielded  the  lightniug  as  the  instrument  of  his  wrath,^'^  yet  he  was 
often  addressed  in  the  simple  abstract  sense  of  an  invisiUe,  over- 
ruling power ;  and,  confirmatory  of  this,  the  Greek  name  of  the  deity 
signified,  simply,  god. 

22.  Although  the  gods  are  represented  by  the  Greek  poets  as  sub- 
ject to  the  passions  and  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  sometimes 
stained  with  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye,  yet  as  they  seemed  too  great, 
and  too  far  removed  from  earthly  afiisurs,  to  be  tried  by  the  rules  of 

a.  IlMran'ii  Pol.  of  the  Oreciana,  p.  50.  b.  1kMirtll»  I.  p.  «3. 
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mortalBy  so  they  were  not  believed  to  approve,  in  men,  of  the  vices  in 
which  they  themselves  were  accustomed  to  indulge.  They  were  never 
seriously  considered  as  examples  for  imitation,  but  were,  nevertheless, 
supposed  to  punish  gross  violations  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  to 
reward  the  brave  and  virtuous.  The  moral  sentiments  of  the 
Grreeians,  therefore,  could  never  have  arisen  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  supposed  character  of  their  gods,  but  the  latter  rather  grew  out 
of  the  former ;  and  after  the  general  principles  of  virtuous  conduct 
had  become  established,  the  gods  were  supposed  to  enforce  them. 
But  although  the  favor  of  the  gods  was  believed  to  be  obtained  by 
a  life  of  virtue,  and  their  interposition  in  one's  behalf  by  worship  and 
sacrifice,  yet  so  subject  were  they  to*  passion  and  frailty  that  the  most 
exalted  piety  could  not  always  save  a  hero  from  the  persecution  of  a 
*god  whom  he  had  innocently  provoked. 

23.  The  Greeks  believed  in  a  future  state ;  but  during  the  heroic 
age  the  idea  of  retribution  appears  not  to  have  been  associated  with 
it,  except  id  the  cases  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  ^jgj^^  j^. 
direct  blasphemy,  or  other  gross  impiety,  against  the  a  roruas 
gods.  The  souls  of  the  dead  were  supposed  to  descend  st^tb. 
to  the  realms  of  Hades,  where  they  remained,  joyless  phantoms,  the 
shadows  of  their  former  selves,  destitute  of  mental  vigor,  and,  like 
the  spectres  of  the  North  American  Indians,  pursuing,  with  dream- 
like vacancy,  the  empty  images  of  their  past  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments. So  cheerless  is  the  twilight  of  the  nether  world  that  the 
ghost  of  Achilles  informs  Ulysses  that  it  would  rather  live  the  meanest 
hireling  on  eartli,  than  be  doomed  to  continue  in  the  shades  below. 
Yet  a  few  of  the  favored  spirits,  transported  to  some  distant  islands 
of  the  Ocean  that  are  cooled  by  refreshing  breezes,  and  where  spring 
perpetual  reigns,  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a  better  destiny.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  great  offenders,  the  deriders  of  the  power  of  the 
gods,  plunged  into  an  abyss  deeper  than  Hades,  are  doomed  to  tor- 
ments of  unavailing  toil  and  perpetual  longings.* 

a.  See  Virgil,  JBmeid  vi.  and  Od^ste^  x). ;  f  n  the  fonner  the  deaoent  of  iEDeaa,  and  in  the 
latter  of  Ulysses,  to  the  lower  world.  See,  also,  in  Anthon*B  Classical  Dictionary,  the  articlej^ 
'Cantalna,  Sisyphus,  Tltyua,  Ixion,  kx:,  Tantalusy  placed  in  water  up  to  his  chin,  was  tormented 
with  unqnenchable  thirat,  while  the  Ihiit  sospended  near  him  oonslanUy  eluded  bis  grasp. 
SiMfpkus  was  engaged  in  rolling  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill ;  a  nererending,  still  beginning  toil ; 
ft>r,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  summit,  it  rolled  down  again  into  the  plain.  Titfus  was  placed 
on  his  back,  while  a  ynltore  constantly  fed  upon  his  liver  and  entrails,  which  grew  a^in  as 
Ikst  as  they  were  eaten.  Izion  was  fastened,  with  braaen  bands,  to  an  ever-revolTing  fiery 
wheel.  Only  once  do  wo  read  that  these  torments  ceased,  and  that  was  when  the  musician 
Orpheus,  lyre  in  hnnd,  descended  to  the  lower  world  to  reclaim  his  beloved  fittrydice.    In  the 

42 
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24.  The  moral  character  and  conseqaent  human  form  attribnted 
to  the  Grecian  gods  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  whole 
progress  of  Grecian  civilization.  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  artists  never 
tasked  themselves  to  produce  ideal  forms  of  beauty.  The  monstrous 
figures  often  given  their  gods,  in  accordance  with  the  symbolical  rep- 
resentations to  which  they  were  confined,  furnished  but  a  poor  school 
of  statuary  and  painting ;  and  this  is  the  prominent  Veason  why,  in 
those  Eastern  nations,  so  little  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  fine 
arts.  The  Grecian  artist,  however,  looking  upon  his  gods  as  moral 
beings,  indued  with  human  forms,  was  called  to  contemplate  and  give 
expression  to  those  divine  attributes  which  distinguished  them  above 
mortals.  A  boundless  field  was  thus  opened  for  poetic  invention 
also,  which  was  early  cultivated  by  the  genius  of  a  Homer.  "  The 
sculptor  Phidias,"  says  Heeren,  "  found  in  Homer  the  idea  of  hlB 
Olympian  Jupiter;  and  the  most  sublime  image  in  human  shape, 
which  time  has  spared  us,  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  origin."  Strike  from  the  Grecian  arts  of  painting,  poetry, 
and  sculpture,  that  which  they  derived  from  Grecian  mythology,  an<l 
but  a  few  naked  forms,  without  soul,  or  grace,  or  beauty,  would 
remain. 

IV. 

25.  The  form  of  government  that  prevailed  among  the  early 
Grecians,  especially  afler  the  Pelasgic  race  had  yielded  to  the  more 

oKBciAN  warlike  and  adventurous  Hellenes,  was  evidently  that  of 
roEM  OF  the  kingly  order,  on  a  democratic  basis ;  although  ii  is 
oovKENUKNT.  ^i£^Q^lt  ^  asocrtain  the  precise  extent  of  th^  royal  pre- 
rogatives. In  all  the  Grecian  States  there  appears  to  have  beat  a 
hereditary  class  of  chiefs  or  nobles,  distinguished  from  the  commmi 
freemen  by  titles  of  honor,  superior  wealth,  dignity,  valor,  and  noUe 
birth,  which  latter  implied  no  less  than  a  deaoent  from  the  go^ 
themselves,  to  whom  every  princely  house  seems  to  have  traced  its 
origin. 

26.  But  the  kings,  although  generally  hereditary,  were  not  always 
so,^  nor  were  they  absolute  monarchs ;  they  were  rather  the  most 
eminent  of  the  nobility, — the  first  among  their  equals— 4iaving  the 
command  in  war,  and  the  chief  seat  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 

bflantiftil  Imgaage  of  poetry,  ai  Om  miuie  of  hli  ''golden  iben**  Tutalw  ftffsot  hii  ttlm,  ite 
wheel  of  bdon  etood  still,  and  Tltyos  CeeMd  hie  moMiiiig. 

a.  «<  Esteem  for  the  ndlng  fioilUes  seeored  to  tbem  the  goTenuneiit ;  but  tbdr  power  ww 
iiot  strlcOy  beieditary.*— ITMrcnV  Politics  of  JtnsieiU  Gtmmi  p.  SS. 
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and  their  anthoritj  was  more  or  less  extended  in  proportion  to  the 
noble  qualities  they  possessed,  and,  particularly,  to  their  valor  in 
battle.*  Unless  distinguished  by  courage  and  strength,  kings  could 
not  even  command  in  war ;  and  during  peace  they  were  bound  to 
consult  the  people  in  all  important  matters.  Among  their  pecuniary 
advantages  were  the  profits  of  an  extensive  domain,  which  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  royal  office,  and  not  to  have  been  the  private 
property  of  the  individual.  Thus  Homer  represents  Telemachus  as 
in  danger  not  only  of  losing  his  throne  by  the  adverse  choice  of  the 
people,  but,  also,  among  the  rights  of  the  crown,  the  domains  of 
Ulysses  his  father,  should  he  not  be  permitted  to  succeed  him.^ 

27.  Daring  the  heroic  age  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  no  fixed 
laws  established  by  legislation.  FubHo  opinion  and  usage,  based  upon 
principles  of  natural  equity,  and  confirmed  and  expounded  by  judicial 
decisions,  were  the  only  sources  to  which  the  weak  and  injured  could 
look  for  protection  and  redress.  Private  differences  were  most  often 
settled  by  private  means ;  but  in  quarrels  which  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  community,  the  public  compelled  the  injured  party 
to  accept,  and  the  aggressor  to  pay,  the  compensation  established  by 
custom.  As  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  and  even  among 
our  early  Saxon  ancestors,  the  murderer  was  often  allowed  to  pay  a 
stipulated  price,  which  stayed  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and  was  received 
as  a  full  expiation  of  his  guilt  The  mutual  dealings  of  the  several 
independent  Grecian  States  with  each  other  were  regulated  by  no  es- 
tablished principles,  and  international  law  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  at  this  early  period. 

28.  Daring  the  heroic  age  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  geography,  beyond  the  confines  of  Greece  and  its  islands, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  Sea.     The  habitable  world    qtooeaph- 
was  'supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  ocean-like  river,        ical 
beyond  which  were  realms  of  darkness,  dreams,  and  death.  ^^^^"^'^ 
Within  the  hollow  earth,  however,  was  the  more  proper  abode  of  de- 
parted spirits;  and  still  lower  down,  as  far  below  earth  as  heaven 
was  above  it,  was  the  pit  of  Tartarus,  secured  by  its  iron  gates  and 
brazen  floor,  filled  with  eternal  gloom  and  darkness,  and  its  still  air 
immoved  by  any  wind.     This  was  the  prison  house  of  the  gods,  or 
of  those  mortals,  of  more  than  mortal  power,  who  were  the  implaoa- 
blo  enemies  of  Jupiter. 

ft.  Heeren't  Manual  Ancienl  Hiatoiy,  p.  JUML 

b.  Sm  th«  0d$9sef,  (Cowper's  Tnuia.)  lU  9Q7-9S3. 
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29.  The  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  same  period,  and  little  i^- 

ASTRONOMY  plK^^tioi^  of  it  was  made  to  navigation.  Legitimate  com- 
AKD        merce  appears  to  have  been  deemed  of  no  great  importr 

ooMMKROE.  ^^^  during  the  heroic  age.  The  largest  ships  of  the 
early  Greeks  were  slender,  half  decked  row-boats,  capable  of  carrying, 
at  most,  only  about  a  hundred  men,  and  having  a  movable  ma^t, 
which  was  hoisted  only  to  take  advantage  of  a  favorable  wind.  MoA 
of  the  naval  expeditions  at  this  early  period  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  out  for  purposes  of  plunder ;  and  piracy  was  not  deemed  dis- 
honorable.  When  Mentor  and  Telemachus  came  to  the  court  of 
Nestor,  that  prince,  after  entertaining  them  kindly,  asked  them, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  whether  they  were  travellers  or  robbers ! 

30.  The  Greeks,  unlike  most  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  never  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  were  never  a  wandering  people.     During  the  heroic  age 

Greece  was  a  populous  and  well-cultivated  country,  with 

DWELLINGS,  ,  ,  .   .         .  i     i       •  i  ii 

AND  oocuPA-  numerous  and  large  cities,  in  part  surrounded  with  walls, 
■noNfl,oF  and  having  gates  and  regular  streets;  but  no  traces 
of  pavements  appear.  Homer  describes  the  different 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  various  labors  of  farming,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape,  and  the  duties  of  the  herdsmen.  The  weaving  of 
woollen  and  of  linen  fabrics,  and  perhaps  of  cotton  also,  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  women,  and,  as  in  Egypt,  among  the  Israelites,  was 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

31.  Homer's  account  of  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  the  great, 
however, — ^the  dwellings,  clothing,  and  furniture  of  the  opulent,  and 
the  armor  of  his  heroes,  must  not  be  regarded  as  pictures  which 
represent  the  true  state  of  Grecian  art  at  this  period.  The  poet  may 
have  drawn  largely  upon  imagination  for  his  descriptions,  and  he- 
8i4es,  many  of  the  manufactures  from  the  precious  metals  were  evi- 
dently of  foreign  origin.  Still,  many  ancient  remains  of  Grecian  art 
attest  the  general  fidelity  of  the  poet's  representations  of  the  magnifi- 
cence which  the  noble  and  affluent  loved  to  display. 

32.  The  manners  of  the  early  Grecians  presented  a  mixture  of  op- 
posing qualities,  such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  rude  but  chiv- 
alrous age,  and  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society.     Every 
stranger  was  looked  upon  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  guest : 

if  a  traveller  could  once  enter  a  princely  hall,  and  seat  himself  at 
the  hearth  of  the  opulent,  he  was  treated  at  least  with  respect,  and 
his  person  was  deemed  sacred.     As  a  motive  for  observing  the  laws 
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of  hospitality,  Homer  mentions  that  the  gods,  often  in  the  similitade 
of  strangers,  visit  the  abodes  of  men.^  The  many  instances  which 
Homer  relates  of  intimate  and  durable  friendships  contracted  not 
only  between  equals,  but  also  between  the  princely  and  their  inferiors, 
present  an  amiable  trait  of  Grecian  character  in  this  rude  age.  It 
was  not  uncommon  that  an  interchange  of  armor  between  two  heroes 
of  opposing  forces  ratified  a  contract  to  shun  each  other's  path  thence- 
forward in  battle.** 

33.  But  if  the  friendship  of  the  Greek  was  warm,  his  enmity  was 
fierce :  while  the  remembrance  of  an  injury  lasted,  his  resentment 
knew  no  bounds,  and  in  war  he  felt  tio  pity  and  showed  no  mercy. 
In  battle,  quarter  seems  never  to  have  been  given  to  a  prostrate  foe, 
but  with  a  view  to  ransom  :^  indignities  were  often  offered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ]^  and  prisoners  were  sometimes  sacrificed^  to  the  shades 
of  those  who  had  fallen,  although  perhaps  this  was  not  authorized  by 
the  established  maxims  of  warfiire.  But,  worst  of  all,  when  a  city  was 
captured,  all  the  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  were  carried  away  into  slavery. 

34.  In  the  domestic  relations  of  life  there  was  much  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Greeks  that  was  meritorious.     Children  were 

treated  with  affection,  and  great  care  was  bestowed  on  ^^^j|,g 
their  education;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  respect 
which  they  showed  their  parents,  even  after  the  period  of  youth  and 
dependence,  approached  almost  to  veneration.  As  evidence  of  a  rude 
age,  however,  the  father  disposed  of  the  maiden's  hand  with  absolute 
authority ;  and  although  we  meet  with  many  models  of  conjugal  af- 
fection, as  in  the  noble  characters  of  Androm'  ache  and  Penel'  ope, 
yet  the  story  of  the  seduced  and  returning  Helen,  and  other  similar 
ones,  suggest  too  plamly  that  the  faithlessness  of  the  wife  was  not  re- 
garded as  an  offence  of  great  enormity. 

35.  The  relation  which  the  wife  sustained  in  the  family  was  not 
as  an  equal  of  the  husband.  She  was  the  housewife,  and  nothing 
more ; — ^her  constant  employment,  weaving,  or  spinning,  or  superin- 
tending the  tasks  of  her  maidens.  Even  Homer  portrays  none  of 
those  elevated  feelmgs  of  love  which  result  from  a  higher  regard  for 


-  In  simlUtade  of  etrangeni  oft 


The  gods,  who  can  with  ease  all  shapes  assame, 
Hepalr  to  populous  cities,  where  they  mark 
The  outrageous  and  the  righteous  deeds  of  men." 

Odyatejty  xyII.  577. 

b.  As  GlaucQS  and  Diomede.    See  Tliad^  iv.  267,  (Cowpcr's  Traus.; 

a  Iliad^  XX.  556 :  xxL  134,  '^         ^  i^i<^  »l^-  ^'^-^^l*        e.  Iliad^  xxiil.  217. 
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ibe  female  sex.  "  TTiat  love,^'  says  Heeren,  "  and  that  regard,  ait 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Grermanic  nations ;  a  result  of  the  spirit  of 
gallantry,  which  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  chiTilry, 
but  which  we  vainly  look  for  in  Greece.  Yet  here  the  Greek  stands 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Although  he  was  never  wont  to 
revere  the  female  sex  as  beings  of  a  higher  order,  he  did  not,  like  tlie 
Asiatic,  imprison  them  by  troops  in  a  Harem.'** 

V. 

36.  As  cotemporary  with  the  supposed  beginnings  of  Grecian 

history,  we  may  appropriately  advert,  in  this  connectioD, 
MBAwijrEs.  *^  *^®  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  their  exodus  fram 

bondage,  and  the  character  of  their  early  civilixation.^ 
As  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites  is  connected  with  that  oi 
Bgyp^)  V6  naturally  look  to  Egyptian  annals  fbr  some  confirmation 
of  the  Mosaic  record ;  but  here  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment; 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  hieroglyphic  sculptures  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  make  no  mention  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israel- 
ites  in  that  country,  some  have  thought,  either  that  the  historical 
importance  of  the  monuments  themselves  must  be  discredited,  or,  if 
they  are  to  be  deemed  reliable  testimony,  that  an  argument  would 
be  based  on  their  silence  in  this  particular,  against  the  verity  of  the 
Hebrew  record  of  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews.  But  this  silence  is  not  at  all  remarkable,  and  is  easily  ex- 
plained, in  perfect  consistency  with  Egyptian  and  Jewish  history.  In 
the  first  place,  the  monuments  belong  almost  exclusively  to  Upper 
Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  a  separate  dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings  did  not  rule,  at  this  period,  over  the  Lower  country,  in  which 
the  Israelites  resided.^^  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  an  unheard 
of  thing  that  a  nation  should  erect  monuments  to  commemorate  its 
losses  and  calamities — such  as  befel  the  Egyptians  in  their  dealings 
with  the  people  of  Israel.  Those  deeds  alone,  which  are  thought  to 
redound  to  the  honor  of  a  country,  are  hewn  in  stone. 

37.  But  although  we  have  no  direct  ^authentic  evidences  from  pro- 
fane history  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  a  circumstanoq 

a.  Heeren's  Pol.  of  An.  Greeoft,  p.  05.  b.  See,  also,  pp.  17  and  30. 

c .  Heeren,  (Man.  of  An.  Hist.,  p.  61,)  and  some  other  \rrlters,  suppose  that  the  sheplienl 
kliiffs  ruled  oyer  Lover  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews.  When  the  two  princi- 
pal divisions  of  Egypt  were  not  under  the  same  goTemment  Tbebm  was  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  Memphis  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Pharaoli  who  drove  out  the  Israelites  resided  st 
Memphis. 
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ilmt  renders  this  but  little  surprising  is  that  we  have  scaroely  any 
reliable  details  of  Egyptian  history  itself  during  this  early  period. 
Notwithstanding,  in  profane  authors  some  accounts  remam,  wrecks 
of  more  ancient  records,  in  w^ch  it  is  belieyed  some  traces  of  the 
real  history  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  are  still  visible.  The 
name  Moses y  which  signifies,  in  the  Hebrew  roots,  saved  ^  or  anoint- 
ed, is  evidently  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  is  recognized  in  many  Egypt- 
ian proper  names,  where  it  means  begotten,  or  regenerated,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Thot^nes  or  Thot7»ose£,  begotten  of  the  god  Thoth. 

38.  Many  writers  on  Jewish  and  Egyptian  antiquities,  who  had 
access  to  records  now  lost,  confirm  the  name  and  the  deeds  of  Moses. 
Artapanus,  in  a  work  concerning  the  Jews,  relates  that  a  queen  of 
Egypt,  having  no  children,  adopted  and  ^<  brought  up  a  child  of  the 
Jews,  and  named  it  Moyses.^^  Chieremon,  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  wrote  a  book  on 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  states  that  when  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Egypt,  their  leaders  ''  were  two  guides,  called  Moyses 
and  Josephus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  sacred  scribe.''  Among  the 
fragments  of  Maneth^,  preserved  by  Josephus,  and  which  the  latter 
believes  to  refer  to  the  Israelites,  is  one  relating  that  an  Egyptian 
king,  Amenophis,  whose  reign,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  appears  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  the  time  of 
Moses,  collected  all  lepers  and  impure  persons,  and  set  them  to  work 
in  stone  quarries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile — that  a  leader  of 
these  people  gave  them  ordinances  chiefly  characterized  by  their  op- 
position to  Egyptian  rites;  and  that  they  were  ultimately  driven 
out  of  the  land,  and  pursued  through  the  desert  to  the  borders  of 
Syria  or  Palestine. 

39.  The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  extract  from 
Manetho.  "  It  is  said  also  that  the  priest  who  ordained  their  polity 
and  laws  was  by  birth  of  Heliopolis,  (or  On,)  and  his  name  Osarsiph, 
from  Osiris,  the  god  of  Heliopolis ;  but  that  when  he  went  over  to 
these  people  his  name  was  changed,  and  he  was  called  Moyses?^^ 
Another  author,  quoted  by  Josephus,  makes  much  mention  of  the 
leprosy  of  the  people,  and  of  a  determined  suppression  of  idolatry. 
Tacitus  repeats  the  same  story,<^  which  he  purports  to  have  gathered 
from  numerous  consenting  authorities ;  and  he  farther  states  that  the 
swine,  being  subject  to  maladies  of  the  skin,  is  for  that  reason  un- 

a.  See  Exodus,  iK  10. 

b.  Joiephua  agalmt  Apton,  i.  80.  e.  Tttcltoa  HisL,  v.  3. 
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toached  by  the  Israelites.  Diod6ras  has  preserved  a  traditional 
acoonnt  from  certain  tribes  of  western  Arabia,  that,  "  on  occasion 
of  a  great  ebb  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  certain  part  of  it  was 
turned  into  land,  the  water  removing  to  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
the  dry  ground  at  bottom  appearing,  but  that  a  great  flood  coming 
restored  the  bay  to  its  former  state/' 

40.  Even  the  supply  of  quails,  by  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  supported  in  the  wilderness,  is  preserved  in  a  broken  tale  of 
Diod6rus,  who  received  it  from  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  alone  he 
had  sought  information.  He  relates  that  an  Ethiopian  king,  who  in 
early  times  conquered  and  ruled  over  Egypt,  sent  all  convicted  crimi- 
nals to  the  extremities  of  the  desert,  where  they  founded  a  city; 
^^  and  that  in  this  unfortuante  situation,  and  with  bitter  water,  they 
invented  a  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  They  cut  reeds,  split 
them,  and  made  lines  which  they  set  up  along  shore  for  many  stadia, 
and  so  they  caught  quails  enough  to  live  on,  for  these  birds  came  in 
great  flocks  from  the  sea."  The  inaccuracies  of  this  and  other  stories 
concern ing  the  Israelites  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  reflect 
that  sixteen  hundred  years  had  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  and 
Diod6ras.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  these  facts  arc  treated 
as  extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature — as  really 
miraculous— and  this  is  why  they  were  thought  worth  recording ;  for 
it  will  not  be  credible  that  the  Egyptians  should  be  at  the  pains  to 
chronicle,  in  their  sacred  annals,  circumstances  foreign  to  themselves, 
and  of  no  substantial  meaning,  power,  or  import.* 

41.  From  these  circumstances  there  appears  little  doubt  that  the 
Egyptian  historians,  however  much  they  might  disfigure  and  conceal, 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israelites ;  and  thus 
sacred  and  profane  history,  springing  from  separate  fountains,  and 
flowing  in  separate  streams,  unite  in  certain  particulars  to  prove  that 
the  miracles  of  the  Exodus  are  real  events.  Moreover,  in  the 
language  of  an  able  writer,  '^  the  Mosaic  record,  independent  of  its 
religious  sanction,  has  as  high  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity 
and  credibility  as  any  ancient  document ;  and  he  who  would  reject 
it  would  not  merely  expose  his  own  sincerity  as  a  believer  in  revealed 
religion,  but  his  judgment  as  a  philosophical  historian. ''^ 

42.  Of  the  social  character  and  condition  of  the*  people  of  Israel, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  known  to  them  at  this  early  period,  the 
Bible  furnishes  much  satisfactory  information ;  while,  from  the  cai' 

a.  Cockayno's  Civil  Htstoiy  of  the  Jews,  p.  91.  b.  Qaarterlf  Review,  toL  43,  p.  14L 
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comstanoe  of  the  long  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  we  are 
warranted  in  ascribing  to  them  nearly  the  same  degree  of  ciyiliza- 
tion  to  which  the  people  of  that  country  had  attained ;  for  <<  Moses/' 
we  are  informed,  ^*  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."^ 

43.  Even  in  Abraham's  lifetime  we  read  of  the  purchase  of  a  cave 
for  sepulture,  and  current  money  of  the  merchant  paid  for  it — ear- 
rings, and  bracelets  of  gold^ — jewels  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  precious 
things^ — a  veil  for  the  women<^ — digging  wells^ — ^and  slavery/  In 
Isaac's  lifetime  mention  is  made  of  sowing  the  land  ]E  and  in  Jacob's 
history  we  read  of  mercantile  exchange  in  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh*> 
— sheep-shearingi — a  signet} — ^musical  instruments^ — ^images^ — and 
ships.™  After  the  exodus  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  arts,  which  they  doubtless  obtained  in  Egypt 
Among  the  offerings  which  they  were  commanded  to  bring  for  the 
construction  of  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle^  were  articles  of  gold,  and 
silver,  and  brass— oil  for  light — spices  for  anointing  oil,  and  for 
sweet  incense — onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in 
the  breastplate. 

44.  The  construction  of  the  ark  itself,  with  its  mercy  seat  and 
cherubim,  its  dishes  and  their  covers,  and  the  candlestick  with  its 
shaft  and  branches,  knops  and  flowers,  all  of  pure  gold ;  together 
with  the  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  curtains,  with  the  loops  and  taches 
of  gold  to  couple  them  together, — the  breastplate  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes,^  and  the  plate  on  the  mitre  of  the  high 
priest,  inscribed  Holiness  to  the  Lord,p — all  show  an  advanced 
condition  of  society  at  the  period  of  the  exodus,  avd  a  connection 
between  the  arts  practiced  by  the  Israelites,  and  those  known,  from 
other  sources,  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  thus 
again  exhibiting  the  agreeable  evidence  of  sacred  and  profane  history 
confirming  each  other. 

a.  Acta,  yii.  93.  b.  Gen.  xxiv.  22.  c.  xxIt.  53.  d.  xxiv.  G5.  e.  xxi.  30 ;  zxri.  15.  f.  xxi. 
10;  xziT.  35.  g.  zxrl.  18.  h.  zxxylL  35.  1.  xzxyiU.  13.  J.  xxxrlli.  18;  Exod.,  xxxiz.  6, 14. 
k.  G«iL,  xul.  97.  1.  xzzl.  19.  m.  xlix.  13.  n.  Exod.,  xxxv.  o.  Exod.,  xxxix.  14.  p.  xxxlx. 
SQL 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

OHARAOTER  AND  EXTENT  OF  CIVILIZATION  DtTRINa  THE 
UNCERTAIN  PERIOD  OF  GRECIAN  HISTORY. 
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I. 

1.  DariDg  the  first  few  oenturies  sucoeeding  the  period  of  the  sap- 
posed  Trojan  war,  a  gradual  change  is  obseryahle  in  the  political 

history  of  the  Grecian  States,  the  results  of  which  were , 

an  abandonment  of  much  of  the  kingly  authority  which  gkkciait 
prevailed  during  the  heroic  age,  and  the  origin  and  gen-  «>Lnpio8. 
eral  prevalence,  at  first  of  aristocracies,  or  the  rule  of  the  few,  and 
finally  of  republican  forms  of  government,  which  latter  decided  the 
whole  future  character  of  the  public  life  of  the  Grecians.  The  gen- 
eral history  of  these  changes,  and  of  the  causes  which  produced  them, 
and  a  delineation  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  con- 
atitutions  of  the  Grecian  States,  are  all  that  can  be  attempted  on 
the  subject  of  the  Grecian  forms  of  government,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  that  is  practicable  in  the  history  of  political  events  that  ooourred 
before  Greece  had  an  historian,  and  when  tradition  was  the  only 
authority. 

2.  The  three  causes,  more  prominent  than  tiie  rest,  which  are 
assigned  by  most  writers  for  the  overthrow  of  the  early  system  of 
kingly  authority  in  the  Grecian  States,  and  the  final  adoption  of 
democratic  forms  of  government,  are,  first,  the  more  enlarged  views 
occasioned  by  the  supposed  Trojan  war,  and  the  dissensions  which 
followed  the  return  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  second,  the  great  con- 
vulsions which  attended  the  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  and  Dorian  migra- 
tions ;  and  thirdly,  the  free  principles  which  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  Grecian  colonies  naturally  engendered. 

3.  The  Trojan  war,  if  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  the  early 
Grecian  writers,  cut  off  the  principal  members  of  many  of  the  ruling 
families  in  Greece ;  and  domestic  dissensions,  whidi  arose  during  the 
war,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  the  expulsion,  from  their  thrones, 
of  many  others  on  their  return ;  while  the  authority  of  others  still, 
who  survived  the  disasters,  was  inevitably  weakened  by  the  general 
wreck  of  regal  power  around  them,  and  the  more  enlarged  views 
which  their  subjects  had  acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lands. 

4.  The  great  migrations  of  which  we  have  spoken,  by  breaking  up 
the  old  foundations  of  society,  contributed  still  more  effectually  to 
the  same  end.     The  old  dynasties  were  destroyed  or  dislodged,  and 

•  the  cities  and  strongholds  which  formed  the  main  supports  of  their 
power  were  seized  by  strangers,  and  a  tribe,  till  then  the  weakest, 
became  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  although  the  Dori- 
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ans  had  generally  been  accustomed  to  kingly  goyernment,  yet  the 
power  of  the  prinoea  was  weakened  bj  the  change  of  circamstanees 
which  arose  from  a  migration  to  a  new  ooontry,  where  they  were  con- 
stantly reminded,  by  new  dangers,  of  the  obligations  they  owed  to 
their  companions  in  arms,  and  obliged  to  goard,  with  additional 
care,  against  any  abuses  of  authority  which  might  disturb  the  domes- 
tic quiet.  When  dangers  from  abroad  threaten,  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation  alone  often  prompts  the  greatest  tyrants  to  striye  to 
regain,  by  concessions  of  privilege,  the  lost  affections  of  their  people. 

5.  But  the  mutual  influences  of  the  Grecian  colonies  and  the  parent 
States,  tended,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  to  change  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  G-reoians.     Whether  the  migrations  of  the  Greek 
colonists  were  generally  occasioned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  settle- 
ments, by  conquests,  like  those  of  the  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  and 
Dorian  encroachments,  which  drove  so  many  from  their  homes  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands ;  or  whether  th^y  were  generally  un- 
dertaken, as  we  know  they  were  in  some  instances,  with  the  approba- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  Stat^  from  which  they  issued,  with 
the  motive,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  super- 
fluous population,  or  of  discontented  and  turbulent  spirits ;  there  was 
seldom  any  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  one  side,  and  little  or  no 
claim  bf  authority  on  the  other. 

6.  Scarcely  had  the  lonians  established  themselves  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  when  they  shook  off  the  authority  of  the  princes  who 
conducted  them  to  their  new  settlements,  and  established  a  form  of 
government  more  democratic  than  any  which  then  subsisted  in 
Greece.  In  process  of  time  many  of  the  colonies  became  more  pow- 
erful than  their  parent  States ;  and  with  the  rapid  progress  of  mer- 
cantile industry  and  maritime  discovery,  on  which  their  prosperity 
greatly  depended,  a  spirit  of  independence  grew  up  among  the  com- 
monalty, highly  unfavorable  to  monarchical  rule,  or  the  permanence 
of  aristocratical  ascendency ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  within  t 
few  generations  after  the  first  settlements  in  the  colonies,  the  mon- 
archical forms  of  government  had  generally  given  way  to  aristocracies, 
or  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  which  latter,  in  turn,  were  ere  long  made 
to  yield  to  the  more  liberal  institutions  of  democracy. 

7.  With  the  extension  of  commercial  enterprise,  these  events  ex- 
erted an  influence  on  the  parent  States,  and  encouraged  the  growth 
of  free  principles  there.     "  Freedom,"  says  an  eloquent  author,^ 

a.  HoeRD,  PollUcB  of  Aooieot  Oreeoe^  p.  103. 
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<^  ripens  in  colonies.  Ancient  usage  cannot  be  preserved,  cannot 
altogether  be  renewed,  as  at  home.  The  former  bonds  of  attachment 
to  the  soil,  and  ancient  customs,  are  broken  by  the  voyage ;  the 
spirit  feels  itself  to  be  more  free  in  the  new  country ;  new  strength 
is  required  for  the  necessary  exertions ;  and  those  exertions  are  ani- 
mated by  success.  Where  every  man  lives  by  the  labor  of  his  hands, 
equality  arises,  even  if  it  did  not  exist  before.  Each  day  is  fraught 
with  new  experience ;  the  necessity  of  common  defence  is  more  felt 
in  lands  where  the  new  settlers  find  ancient  inhabitants  desirous  of 
being  free  from  them.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  if  the  authority  of 
the  founders  of  the  Grecian  oolonies,  even  where  it  had  originally 
existed,  soon  gave  way  .to  liberty  ?" 

.  8.  But  the  change  in  political  principles  was  gradual,  and  attend- 
ed with  similar  domestic  convulsions,  and  transfers  of  power  from 
one  to  the  few,  and  finally  to  the  many,  both  in  the  parent  States 
and  in  the  colonies.  As  at  Athens,  monarchy,  in  most  instances,  was 
gradually  abolished  by  slow  successive  steps,  first  by  taking  away  its 
title,  and  substituting  that  of  archon^  or  chief  magistrate,  a  term  less 
offensive  than  that  of  tyrant^  which  was  applied  to  an  irresponsible 
ruler ;  next,  making  the  office  of  chief  ruler  elective,  first  in  one 
family,  then  in  more ;  first  for  life,  then  for  a  term  of  years ;  and, 
finally,  dividing  its  power  among  several  of  the  nobility,  thus  form- 
ing an  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.  Between  these  terms,  however,  the 
Greeks  made  a  distinction,  using  the  former,  as  far,  as  can  now  be 
learned,  to  denote  the  form  of  government  in  which  the  ruling  few, 
whether  governing  by  acknowledged  hereditary  right,  or  by  election, 
were  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by  illustrious  birth,  hereditary 
wealth,  and  personal  merit ;  whose  rule  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  people,  and  was  directed,  ostensibly  at  least,  to  the  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare ;  whereas  an  oligarchy  was  a  degenerate  species 
of  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  a  usurping  faction,  in  which  private 
aims  predominated,  and  which  directed  its  measures  chiefly  to  the 
preservation  of  its  power,  to  thQ  exclusion  from  its  body  of  all  such 
as  would  not  primarily  subserve  its  own  selfish  interests.  In  the 
Greek  sense,  an  oligarchy  was  to  aristocracy,  what  a  tyranny*  was  to 
monarchy. 

a.  The  modems  have  attached  to  the  word  tyranny  a  meaning  which  did  not  enter  into  Its 
original  definition.  A  tyranny,  in  the  Greek  aenae  of  the  word,  was  the  irresponsible  rale  of 
a  single  person,  not  founded  on  hereditary  right,  nor  on  a  free  election.  It  was  power  acquired 
by  violence,  and  it  did  not  change  its  character  or  name  when  transmitted  through  several 
generations.    According  to  Greek  noUona,  and  the  usage  of  Greek  historians,  a  mild  and 
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9.  In  looking  at  the  many  separate  Greeian  oommunities,  we  ob- 
serre  that  the  gradations  from  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  to  democraoy 
were  numerous.  In  none  of  the  States  did  either  the  oligarchy  or 
the  democraoy  include  the  servile  caste  or  Helots,  while  in  but  few 
of  them  were  foreignws  ever  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
so  that  the  form  of  government  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ciroom- 
stance,  whether  the  sovereign  power  was  exercised  by  a  part  or  by 
all  of  the  freemen.  When  political  rights  had  ceased  to  be  the  in- 
heritance of  certain  &milies,  democracy  began  its  existence,  even 
though  the  great  mass  of  the  commonality  was  still  excluded  from 
the  exercise  of  political  rights  by  their  poverty,  a  barrier  not  deemed 
insurmountable,  as  the  poorest  might  aspire  >to  the  highest  offices,  by 
obtaining  the  requisite  qualifications.  As  political  rights  were 
brought  within  the  reach  of  a  more  numerous  class,  democracy  was 
extended,  but,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  not  complete, 
until  every  attribute  of  sovereignty  might  be  conferred  upon  merit 
alone,  without  respect  to  rank  or  property. 

10.  Among  the  Greeks,  there  was  an  almost  infinite  diversity  in 
the  modes  of  exercising  political  rights.  The  modem  representaUve 
system  was  almost  wholly  unknown,  except  in  the  formation  of  con- 
federacies ]  and  yet,  in  perhaps  none  of  the  States  were  the  most  im- 
portant public  matters  discussed  and  decided  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  whole  people.  The  consequences  of  such  a  legislation  would 
have  been  none  other  than  the  rule  of  the  populace ;  and  the  means 
used  to  guard  against  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source 
were  various.  The  most  important  business  was  often  tr^sacted  in 
smaller  and  more  select  divisions,  before  the  commons  came  to  vote 
iqpon  it;  the  subjects  to  be  brought  before  them  were  generally 
limited  by  the  constitution ;  sometimes  the  decisions  of  the  general 
assembly  were  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  select  body  of  elders,  and 
a  reference  back  again  for  reconsideration ;  but,  more  frequently,  a]l 
business  which  was  to  come  before  the  commons  was  so  far  prepared 
in  some  other  and  smaller  deliberative  assembly,  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  the  commons  but  to  accept  or  reject  the  measures  pro- 
posed. Such  were  the  various  and  necessary  checks  against  abuses 
of  power  by  the  people. 

11.  But  besides  the  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  the 

bieflcept  Vynnny  ia  an  ezpi«MioB  vhich  involvw  no  oontnuUoUoa.  See  TVrfwolt,  I.  IS9. 
*"nie  Gradaot  connecied  with  this  word  the  Idea  of  an  fltogitimate,  bat  not  neoesaarilj  of  a 
flmel  goremiiient''— ir«freii.    P0I.  ^f  An,  Orttee^  {k  189. 
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smaller  adyisorj  assemblies,  or  senates,  which  latter  were  differently 
constituted  in  different  States,  there  were  magistrates  for  executing 
the  laws,  aud  transacting  other  important  business.  Under  the  aris- 
tocracies or  oligarchies,  the  higher  magistrates,  although  often  elect- 
ive, frequently  held  their  situations  for  life,  and  without  any  consti- 
tutional accountability  to  the  people;  but,  under  the  republican 
systems,  annual  elections  were  generally  held,  and  every  magistrate 
was  required  to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  administration,  at  the 
close  of  his  office.  He  who  did  not  thus  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  became  what  the  Greeks  called  a  tyrant. 

12.  The  qualifications  of  electors  of  magistrates  varied  in  difier- 
ent  States,  as  sometimes  all  classes,  and,  at  others,  particular  ones 
only,  took  part  in  the  elections.  The  right  of  voting  in  the  choice 
of  a  magistrate  was  justly  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the  free- 
dom of  a  citizen ;  and  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  perfect 
democracy  was  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to  vote,  as  in  Athens, 
and  in  some  other  cities.  Where  the  government  verged  from  a 
democracy  towards  an  oligarchy,  there  it  was  the  constant  endeavor 

'  of  the  few,  by  various  restrictions,  to  exclude  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  from  any  share  in  the  elections.  Where  this  attempt  was 
successful,  a  second  step  often  followed,  and  the  oligarchy  was 
rendered  complete  when  the  magistrates  usurped  the  power  of  filling 
vacant  places  in  their  board,  and  refused  any  accountability  to  the 
people.  Such  usurpations  were  often,  and,  very  naturally,  followed 
by  revolution& 

13.  At  the  first,  in  the  republican  States  of  Greece,  individuals  of 
the  lower  orders  were  not  eligible  to  the  higher  magistracies ;  but 
seldom  could  the  principle  long  be  maintained.  Poverty  was  gen- 
erally made  the  rule  of  exclusion,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  have 
the  most  of  worldly  goods  at  stake,  are  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
a  just  administration  of  government,  and  the  support  of  existing 
forms,  and  that  they  have  the  most  to  fear  from  revolutionary  changes. 
The  graduation  was  also  originally  made  on  landed  property  ex- 
clusively. But  as  the  State  became  more  flourishing  and  powerful, 
and  trade,  and  commerce,  and  the  arts  arose,  those  classed  as  the 
lower  orders  began  to  emerge  from  their  original  obscurity,  and  con- 
cessions were  demanded  and  obtained  for  talent  and  worth ;  and  the 
old  distinctions  being  once  broken  in  upon,  it  often  became  necessary  to 
abolish  the  restrictive  laws.  This  change  was  sometimes  more  gradual, 
however,  than  might  at  first  bo  expected,  because,  as  the  offices  were 
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not  lucrative,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  generally  attended  with  oon- 
siderable  expense,  the  poor  were  often  obliged,  of  their  own  aooord, 
to  keep  aloof  from  them. 

1 4.  But  still  the  reader  would  form  an  erroneous^  and  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  the  nature  and  worth  of  the 
Grecian  governments,  were  he  not  reminded  that  the  Grecian  States, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  were  cities,  with  small  contiguous  districts, 
and  that  their  constitutions,  being  only  forms  of  municipal  or  city 
government,  had  few  things  in  common  with  the  large  empires  of 
modem  times.     Often  the  districts  into  which  Greece  was  geograph- 
ically divided  contained  several  independent  cities;  although  it  is 
true  that  the  two  most  important  of  these  divisions,  Attica  and  La- 
conia,  formed  the  territories  of  their  two  leading  cities  only,  Athens 
and  Sparta.     In  Bceotia,  however,  the  cities  of  Thebes  and  Plataoa 
formed  rival  republics ;  and  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  union 
among  the  chief  Boootian  cities  are  known  to  history.     The  territo- 
ries of  the  Grecian  cities  often  embraced  only  a  few  square  miles, 
and  yet  their  prosperity  seemed  to  depend  but  little  on  this  circum- 
stance, for  Corinth,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Grecian  States,  rose  to 
an  eminent  degree  of  opulence  and  power. 

15.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  worth  of  the  Grecian 
constitutions,  we  are  forcibly  reminded,  that,  amid  all  the  glory  and 
renown  for  which  Grecian  history  is  so  justly  celebrated,  security  of 
person  and  property,  the  primary  object  of  government,  was  but  im- 
perfectly attained.  The  frequent  political  storms  to  which  the 
Grecian  States  were  exposed,  although  affording  to  the  master  spirits 
the  noblest  spheres  of  action,  and  exciting  that  constant  mental  ac- 
tivity which  leads  to  great  achievements,  left  little  room  for  that 
tranquillity  so  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  domestic  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Everything  was  done  for  the  State ;  and  with 
and  through  tbc  State  only  the  individual  lived  and  acted.  Political, 
rather  than  domestic  life,  was  the  life  of  the  Grecians. 

16.  There  has  been  nothing,  in  modern  times,  comparaUo  to  the 
great  range  which  Grecian  politics,  in  all  their  variety,  embraced. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  Grecian  cities,  scattered  over  a  very  small  extent 
of  territory,  and  embracing  kindred  people,  the  constitutions  of  no 
two  were  exactly  alike,  and  there  were  none  which,  at  some  period, 
had  not  changed  their  forms  or  principles.  What  diversity  of  political 
ideas  must  thus  have  been  awakened  !  But  the  Greeks  needed  the 
art  of  printing  to  put  them  in  circulation;  and  to  produce  the  results 
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which  a  more  general  oombination  of  them  would  haye  effected.  Still, 
the  amount  of  practical  knowledge  which  the  Grecian  experiments  in 
government  elicited,  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind ; 
and  Grecian  history  and  Grecian  politics  will  long  continue  to  form 
one  of  the  must  useful  studies  of  modern  statesmen  and  politicians. 

II. 

17.  The  natural  causes  which  tended  to  unite  the  Greeks  in  a 
common  brotherhood  or  confederacy,  were  a  common  language  and  a 
common  religion,  while  those  which  tended  to  keep  them 

asunder  were  the  natural  geographical  divisions  of  their  ^^^^^ 
country,  and  the  nearly  equal  distributions  of  strength, 
by  which  the  principal  tribes  were  enabled  to  preserve  their  mutual 
independence.  The  necessity  of  some  more  special  bond  of  union 
than  language  and  religion  supplied,  probably  led,  at  an  early  period, 
to  the  formation  of  friendly  associations  or  national  councils,  for 
remedying  some  of  the  many  evils  of  disunion,  and  for  the  regulation 
of  mutual  intercourse  between  kindred  tribes.  Such  were  the  several 
associations  known  by  the  name  of  Amphictyonies,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, the  one,  more  famous  than  the  rest,  which,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, was  called  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

18.  This  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Amphic'  tyon,  a  son  of 
Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly ;  but  probably  this  was  a  merely  fictitious 
person,  invented  to  aocount  for  the  origin  of  the  institution  attributed 
to  him.  The  council  is  said  to  have  been  composed,  originally,  of 
deputies  from  twelve  tribes  or  nations,i^  two  from  each  tribe ;  but  as 
independent  States  or  cities  grew  up  in  the  original  divisions,  each 
of  these  also  was  entitled  to  two  deputies;  and'no  State,  however  pow- 
erful, not  even  Lac6nia  nor  Attica,  was  entitled  to  more.  The  Am: 
phictyon'  ic  council  met  twice  every  year,  in  the  spring  at  Delphi, 
and  in  the  autumn  at  Anth^la,*  a  village  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  Thermop'yUe. 

19.  The  original  objects  of  the  council,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
learned,  were  praiseworthy ;  and  although  its  ordinary  functions  were 
chiefly  connected  with  religion,  yet  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce  the 

*  Jhakda  WM  a  amaU  town  «t  the  sootb-easUm  eztmnlty  of  Tbetsaly,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Asopofl.    {Map  No.  I.) 

a.  The  twelve  tribes  seem  to  have  been  the  Thcssalians,  BoBotiaiM,  Dorians,  lonians,  Peirhw- 
biane,  Locrians,  Alasans,  Phthlotians,  or  Achasans  of  Phthia,  Meliana,  Phociana,and  Dolopians. 
f  EUs,  Aohala,  ifilolia,  and  Acaniania,  never  belonged  lo  the  confederacy. 
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happiest  political  effects.  Its  stated  and  frequent  meetings,  being 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  different  States, 
continually  reminded  the  Grecians  of  their  common  origin,  of  1^ 
similarity  of  their  language,  religion,  government  and  manners,  and 
of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  institutors  of  the  council  to  join  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  in  amity  with  one  another.  To  impress  friendly  senti- 
ments more  strongly  on  the  members  of  the  council,  every  individual 
was  required  to  swear  that  he  would  never  assist  in  utterly  destroying 
an  AmpMctyon'  ic  city,  nor  in  turning  adde  the  streams  which  sop- 
plied  it  with  water.  Still  the  council  had  no  right  of  interfer^ioe 
between  members  of  the  league  in  ordinary  wars  between  them,  nor 
the  power  to  act  as  a  confederacy  against  foreign  enemies.  Its  chief 
functions  were  to  guard  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  to  restrain,  by  advice  and  counsel,  all  undue  violence 
of  hostility  among  Amphictyon'  ic  States. 

20.  Still  the  political  objects  of  the  council  were  scarcely  ever  at- 
tained, for  it  had  no  power,  in  itself,  to  enforce  its  decrees,  and  it  was 
only  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  religion,  connected  with  tke 
Delphic  sanctuary,  were  concerned,  that  it  could  safely  reckon  on 
general  cooperation  from  all  the  Greeks.  Schemes  of  conquest  and 
ambition,  or  the  jealousies  of  contending  States,  usually  rendered 
its  efforts  at  peace  unavailing, — an  additional  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  wisest  and  most  salutary  institutions  are  often  unable  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  men.  After  the 
Greeks  had  lost  their  independence,  the  council  had  scarcely  any 
other  employment  than  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Ddphi, 
and  it  probably  ceased  to  exist  when  the  D^phic  oraole  lost  its  in- 
fluence, a  considerable  time  before  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great 

III. 

21.  The  public  festivals  of  the  Grecians  had,  in  reality,  more 
claims  to  be  considered  national  institutions,  than  the  council  which 

we  have  just  described.  The  Greeks  exhibited  a  passion- 
r^^Ls.  **®  fondness  for  festivals  and  games,  which  were  occa- 
sionally celebrated  in  every  State  for  the  amusement  of 
the  inhabitants.  These,  however,  were  far  less  interesting  than  the 
four  great  public  games,  whi^  were,  the  Pythian,  at  Ddphos,  sacred 
to  Apollo ;  the  Isthmian,  at  Corinth,  to  Neptune ;  the  Nemean,  at 
N6mea,*  in  Ar'golis,  to  Hercules;   and  the  Olympic,  at  Oljm'- 

*  A«mM,  noted  In  mytblca]  hMoiy  fts  havtng  been  the  scene  of  the  flnt  UOmht  of  Hereidei, 
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pia,*  in  E'  lis,  to  Jupiter.  These  games  or  festivals,  though  celebrated 
withio  particular  districts,  were  not  p^kmliar  to  any  tribe,  but  were 
open  to  all  true  Greoicms  who  could  prove  their  Hellenic  origin. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Olympic ;  an  account  of  which 
involves  many  principles  common  to  all  the  others. 

22.  The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  and 
although  it  appears  thbt,  during  the  heroic  age,  some  Grecian  chiefe 
had  celebrated  their  victories  at  Olym'pia,  yet  it  was  not  till  the 
age  of  Lycurgus  that  the  games  were  brought  under  certain  rules, 
and  performed  at  stated  times.  At  that  period  a  prince  of  £'  lis,  in 
concert  with  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  caused  the  games  to  be  revived  in  honor  of  Jupiter, 
and  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Olym'pia,  ordaining  a  peri- 
odical suspension  of  hostilities  during  their  continuance,  to  enable 
every  Greek  to  attend  them  without  hinderanoe  or  danger.  Their 
superintendence  was  intrusted,  principaUy,  to  the  people  of  E'  lis, 
and  the  judges  took  an  oath,  in  presence  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  that, 
in  adjudging  the  prizes,  they  would  be  regulated  solely  by  a  regard 
to  justioe. 

23.  The  immediate  object  of  the  Olympic  games  was  the  exhibition 
of  various  trials  of  strength  and  skill.  At  first  the  foot-race  was  the 
only  exercise  admitted ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  games  were  multi- 
plied, so  as  to  embrace  almost  every  mode  of  displaying  bodily  activity, 
including  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  pitching  the  discus  or 
quoit,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  chariot-races.  Women  were  forbid- 
den, under  pain  of  death,  to  be  present  at  the  games.  In  this  par- 
ticular alone  the  Grecian  spectacles  sustain  an  unfavorable  compari- 
son with  the  European  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  in  their 
general  purity,  innocence,  and  humanity,  they  were  infinitely  in  ad- 
vance of  the  barbarous  and  bloody  sports  of  a  Boman  or  Spanish 
amphitheatre. 

24.  The  rewards  bestowed  on  the  victors  were  almost  exclusively 
honorary.  In  the  moment  of  victory  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude proclaimed  the  prowess  or  skill  of  the  conquerors ;  branches  of 

and  famoas  for  the  games  celebrated  In  tbe  neighboring  grove  of  Molorehua,  was  twelve  mUea 
acwth-weat  from  Corinth,  and  ten  north-east  firom  Argos.  Tbe  Bite  of  tbe  ancient  town  is  still 
Dsaiked  by  a  few  rains,— among  which  are  Aragments  of  a  temple  of  Jnpiter,  and  a  few  block* 
of  stone,  and  brolcen  Doric  pillars.    {Map  No.  I.) 

*  Olym'  pia  was  not  a  city,  but  a  collection  of  temples,  altars,  and  other  stroctures,  on  the 
northers  bank  of  tbe  river  Alpbeos  in  EUa,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinily  of  the  spot  where 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  Only  a  few  yestlges  of  the  numerous  bnlldings,  statoea, 
temptoi,  altars,  ftc,  which  once  marked  the  spot,  are  now  to  be  seen.    (Jfdp  No.  I.) 
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palm  were  then  put  into  their  hands ;  and  at  the  oonclnsion  of  the 
games  thej  were  summoned  before  the  judges,  who  placed  crowns  of 
olive  on  their  heads.  They  were  then  separately  conducted  through 
the  assembly  by  a  herald,  who  proclaimed  their  names,  and  those  of 
their  parents,  and  their  country.  On  the  return  of  the  victor  to  his 
native  country  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city  in  which  he  resided  was 
oflen  thrown  down  to  admit  his  entrance,  and  he  was  afterwards  en- 
titled to  a  distinguished  place  in  all  festivals  and  games,  and  was 
thought  to  have  conferred  the  highest  honor  on  his  country. 

25.  The  Olympic  and  other  games  possessed  little  or  no  efficacy 
as  a  bond  of  national  union,  because  the  opportunities  which  they 
presented  for  confederate  purposes  were  neglected ;  and  it  i^jpears 
that  the  periodical  interruption  of  hostilities,  although  in  par- 
ticular instances  it  might  postpone  the  effusion  of  blood,  did  not  at 
all  allay  the  animosity  of  warring  tribes.  The  games  did  produoe 
a  decided  effect,  however,  in  forming  the  national  character.  As 
foreigners  were  excluded  from  them,  they  served  to  strengthen,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Grecian,  the  feelings  which  bound  him  to  his  country, 
and  thus  kept  alive  his  national  pride  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
ministered  to  the  selfish  passions  of  rival  cities,  each  of  which  felt 
its  honor  concerned  in  the  success  of  its  champion.  At  the  aeaaon 
of  the  games  Olym'pia  presented  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
modern  fair,  being  visited  by  a  vast  multitude  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  who  brought  their  productions  of  manual  labor  for  exhibition 
and  exchange.  Literary  works  were  not  unfrequently  read  there : 
and  inventions  in  the. arts,  and  discoveries  in  science,  were  there  pro- 
mulgated, so  that  these  assemblies  served  some  of  the  purposes  of 
the  modern  press  in  the  communication  of  thought,  and  the  more 
equable  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

26.  The  games  exerted  an  important  influence  over  the  physical 
education  of  the  Grecians,  as  victory  in  them  could  not  be  gained  by 
any  occasional  effort,  but  only  after  a  long  course  of  training  and 
discipline.  Those  who  designed  to  engage  in  the  contests  knew  that 
success  could  be  obtained  only  by  those  who  were  inured  to  hardship, 
who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  practice  athletic  exercises,  and  who 
habitually  abstained  from  every  pleasure  which  has  a  tendency  to  , 
debilitate  the  constitution,  and  lessen  the  power  of  exertion.  This 
kind  of  physical  education,  begun  in  infancy,  was  the  most  attended 
to  by  the  Spartans,  but  was  common  throughout  all  Grecian  tribes. 
It  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  that  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  war, 
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which  no  other  nation  ever  surpassed.  In  those  ancient  times,  be- 
fore the  use  of  fire-arms,  battles  were  decided  by  the  physical  strength 
and  agility  of  the  combatants,  or,  in  other  words,  by  their  perfection 
in  the  very  exercises  practiced  in  the  Grecian  games,  and  taught  as 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Greeks  boasted  that 
each  of  their  armies  was  equal  to  one  of  ten  times  the  number  of 
barbarians;  and  Herod' otus  asserts  that  the  individuals  who  con- 
tributed the  most  to  the  victories  obtained  over  the  Persians,  were 
those  who  had  the  most  frequently  won  the  palm  of  victory  at 
Olym'  pia.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  the  greatest  literary  at- 
tainmente  combined  with  the  greatest  physical  strength  and  prowess. 
And  if  a  portion  of  the  physical  training  practiced  by  the  Grecians 
were  introduced  into  our  modern  systems  of  education,  health,  vigor, 
and  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind,  would  be  increased,  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  people  greatly  improved. 

IV. 

27.  What  is  called  the  Uncertain  Period*  of  Grecian  history,  is 
important,  as  embracing  the  age  of  Grecian  colonization,  and  of  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  Grecians  to  nearly  all 

PERIOD  OF 

the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.    Of  the  ^olian,  Ionian,     greoun 
and  Dorian  colonies,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in      coloot- 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of  Rhodes,  peopled  by  Grecitos 
during  the  century  next  after  the  Trojan  war,  became,  in  turn,  the 
founder  of  other  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     In 
the  seventh  century  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  were  explored,  and  in 
the  former  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Agrigen'  turn,  were  founded  by 
Grecians ;  and,  half  a  century  later,  on  the  coasts  of  the  latter  arose 
the  rival  cities  Crotona  and  Syb'  aris,  of  Achaean  origin  ;  and  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  appeared  the  city  of  that  name,  founded,  or  re- 
peopled,  by  Laconians.     Such  was  the  spread  of  Grecian  cities  along 
the  Italian  coasts  that  Lower  Italy  received  the  name  of  Magna 
Grsdcia.  , 

28.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  we  find  one  of  the 
Grecian  islands  sending  an  expedition  to  the  African  coast ;  and  in 
the  now  desolate  Barca,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  the  Libyans, 
who  received  aid  from  Egypt,  the  Greek  dominion  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  delightful  Gyrene,  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  CyreuAica. 

a.  See  Chapter  ill.,  p.  42. 
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The  Greeks  eyen  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  traded  wiA 
Tartes'  sus,  supposed  bj  some  to  have  been  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture, 
a  oity  of  southern  Spam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bsetis,  now  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  with  which  the  Phoenicians  at  the  same  time  carried  on  an  ad- 
vantageous commerce.  It  appears  to  have  been  seldom,  however,  thai 
the  Greeks  came  in  contaot  with  the  Phoenician  navigators  ;  at  least, 
there  was  no  rivalry  between  them  at  this  period ;  and  in  all  the  ac- 
counts that  we  have  of  the  trade  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Corinth 
and  Athens,  no  mention  is  made  of  any  intercourse  with  the  Phorad- 
cians.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  knowledge  and 
commerce  of  the  Egyptians  were  first  opened  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
chance  landing  of  a  piratical  band  on  the  Egyptian  coast 

V.  . 

29.  The  progress  of  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Grecians  is  in- 
PROGRESS  OF  ^i™^*-©!!  counccted  with  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  colonies, 

ARTS  AND  the  widening  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
LWRRATURR.  ^^^  othcr  uations.  and  the  general  advance  of  public 
and  private  prosperity.  In  the  Ionian  confederacy  of  Asia  Minor 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  refinement  appears  to  have  been  far  more 
rapid  than  in  the  mother  country.  In  the  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  their  public  buildings,  and  in  the  arts  which  adorned  them,  the 
lonians  proudly  vied  with  S  icy  on  and  Corinth,  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Lacedsd'  mon.  The  three  famed  orders  of  Grecian  architecture — 
the  Doric,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Corinthian — arose  during  this  period; 
and  before  the  Persian  wars  had  commenced,  the  branch  of  sculpture 
termed  statuary  had  attained  nearly  the  summit  of  its  perfection, 
the  beauridecd  of  which,  the  final  union  of  truth  and  beauty,  was  to 
be  realized  in  the  school  of  Phidias. 

30.  The  earliest  written  compositions  of  the  Grecians,  of  whidi 
tradition  or  history  has  preserved  any  record,  were  poetical ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  noticed  in  other  nations  also,  has  led  to  the  asser- 
tion that  poetry  is,  preeminently,  the  language  of  nature.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  legends  and  genealogies  of  their  heroes  and  gods  sap- 
plied,  at  an  early  period,  appropriate  materials  for  poetical  oom| 
position,  in  which  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  first  appear  con 
spicuous.  With  the  spread  of  commerce,  the  changes  in  government^ 
the  increase  of  luxury,  and  new  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the 
arts,  the  occasions,  subjects,  and  forms  of  poetry,  were  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied.    Among  the  Dorians,  poetry  and  music,  which  were  general- 
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Ij  combined^  were  made,  by  the  law-givers,  proiuinent  instraiaeiito 
of  the  religioTts,  martial,  and  political  edacatioa  of  the  people  ;  while 
in  the  Ionian  and  JSolian  States  they  expressed  more  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  individuals,  and  were  adapted  to  recreation  and 
amusement,  rather  than  instruction.  The  aid  of  song  was  called  in 
to  enliven  and  adorn  the  banquets  of  the  great,  public  assemblies,  ih» 
Olympic  and  other  games ;  and  scarcely  a  social  or  public  gathering 
oould  be  mentioned  that  would  not  have  appeared,  to  the  ardent 
Grecians,  cold  and  spiritless  without  this  accompaniment 

31.  The  first  Grecian  prose  compositions,  so  £ELr  as  we  can  now 
learn,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century,  and  were  either 
mythological,  or  collections  of  the  local  legends,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  of  particular  districts.  The  importance  and  the  practical 
uses  of  genuine  history  were  neither  known  nor  suspected  until  after 
the  Persian  wars.  Grecian  philosophy,  or  a  connected 
investigation  of  causes  and  effects,  had  an  earlier  dawn,  „J!f^'t!L 
and  was  coeval  with  the  poetical  compositions  attributed 

to  Hesiod,  although  .in  the  sixth  century  it  first  began  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  poetry  and  religion,  and  to  be  cultivated  by  men  wlio 
were  neither  bards,  priests,  nor  seers.  This  is  the  era  when  the 
practical  maxims  and  precepts  of  the  seven  Grecian  sages  began  to 
be  collected  by  the  chroniclers,  and  disseminated  among  the  people. 

32.  Among  these  sages  originated  several  of  the  early  schools  of 
Grecian  Philosophy,  the  eldest  of  which,  called  the  Ionian,  because 
its  most  prominent  teachers  and  disciples  were  natives  of  Ionia,  was 
founded  by  Th41es  of  Miletus,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ.  The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  together  with  his 
discoveries  in  astronomy  and  geometry,  raised  him  to  distinction 
among  his  countrymen,  and  prepared  them  to  reoeive  with  favor  his 
philosophical  speculations.  In  the  investigation  of  natural  causes 
and  effects,  he  taught,  as  a  distinguishing  tenet  of  his  philosophy,  tiiat 
fvateTy  or  some  other  fluid,  was  the  primary  element  of  all  things ;  a 
theory  which  probably  arose  from  observations  on  the  uses  of  moist- 
ure in  the  nourishment  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

33.  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  led  Anaxim'  ones  of  Miletus, 
half  a  century  later,  to  substitute  air  in  the  place  of  the  liquid  ele- 
ment of  Th41es ;  as  in  respiration  it  is  the  supporter  of  life,  that 
which  animates  all  beings,  which  encompasses,  and  appeared  to  him 
to  sustain,  the  earth,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  By  analogical 
reasoning,  also,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  surnamed  '^  the  naturalist,'^  was 
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led  to  regard  the  supposed  basis  offire^  or  flames  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  things,  both  spiritual  and  material.  To  the  unseen 
Tital  element  of  fire,  (not  its  outward  semblance,)  he  attributed 
wisdom  and  intelligence ;  and  to  its  opposite  e^ttremes  or  tendencies, 
whereby  it  is  made  to  pass  from  want  to  gratification,  and  from  grati- 
fication to  want,  like  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  he  ascribed  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  death. 

34.  Biog'  enes  the  Cretan,  in  carrying  out  the  analogies  of  Anaxim'- 
enes,  was  led  to  regard  the  universe  as  issuing  from  an  intelligent 
principle — a  rational  as  well  as  sensitive  soul — but  without  recognis- 
ing any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.     Anaximan'  der,  who 
first  taught  philosophy  in  a  public  school  at  Miletus,  conceived  the 
primitive  state  of  the  universe  to  have  been  a  vast  chaos  or  infinity, 
containing  the  elements  from  which  the  world  wias  constructed  by  in- 
herent or  self-moving  processes  of  separation  and  combination.     Thia 
hypothesis,  however,  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  n^lect  for  a 
century,  when  it  was  revived  by  Anaxag'  eras,  also  an  Ionian  Greek, 
who,  combining  it  with  the  doctrines  of  Diog'  enes,  taught  that  there 
exists  one  supreme  mind,  distinct  from  the  chaos  to  which  it  im- 
parted motion,  form,  and  order. 

35.  The  pantheistic  systems  of  Thdles  and  Heraclitus  admitted, 
in  accordance  with  the  fictions  of  the  received  mythology,  that  the 
universe  is  full  of  gods;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  Anaxag'oras 
would  lead  to  the  belief  of  but  one  god.  Hence  he  was  accused  of 
impiety,  and  driven  into  exile  for  denying  the  gods.  Some  previous 
philosophers  had  taught  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  globular  col- 
lections of  fire  and  vapor,  animated  by  portions  of  the  divinity, 
whereas  Anaxag'  oras  regarded  them  as  consisting  of  earthy  particles, 
like  the  i^aterials  of  our  own  planet.  He  gave  allegorical  explana- 
tions of  the  names  of  the  Grecian  gods,  and  struck  a  blow  at  the 
popular  religion  by  attributing  to  natural  causes  what,  in  sacrificial 
rites,  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  miraculous  indications. 

36.  Spch  is  a  brief  history  of  the  principles  of  the  Ionian  school 
of  philosophy-— of  the  Grecian  mind — in  its  early  progress  of  devel- 
opment. The  subject  has  an  interesting  connection  with  Grecian 
politics  also.  As  auguries,  omens,  and  prodigies,  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  Grecians,  a  philosophical  expla- 
nation of  natural  phenomena,  which  was  one  business  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  respect  fot  the  popular 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  to  leave  the  minds  of  rulers 
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and  statesmen  open  to  the  influences  of  reason,  to  the  rejection  of  the 
follies  of  superstition.  The  doctrines  taught  bj  Anaxag'  eras  were 
the  commenoement  of  the  contest  between  philosophy  and  the  popular 
religion.  The  varying  consequences  of  the  struggle  appear  throij^h- 
out  all  subsequent  Grecian  history. 

37.  While  philosophy  was  cultivated  in  Ionia,  two  widely  different 
schools  arose,  the  Eleatic  and  the  Pythagorean,  in  the  western  Greek 
colonies  of  Lower  Italy.  Xenoph'  anes,  a  native  of  Ionia,  was  the 
founder  of  the  former,  and  Py  thag'  oras  of  Samos,*  of  the  latter.  The 
Bleatic  philosophy  began  where  the  Ionian  ended,  with  the  admission 
of  a  supreme  intelligence,  eternal  and  incorporeal,  pervading  all 
things,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  human  nature,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  but  of  the  same  essence  with  the  universe  itself,  and,  like  it, 
spherical  in  form.  Xenoph'  anes  openly  rejected  the  popular  super- 
stitions about  the  gods,  and  paid  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

38.  Py thag'  oras,  after  visiting  Phoenicia,  and  passing  more  than 
twenty  years  among  the  priests  of  Egypt,  is  said  by  some  to  have 
visited  Persia  and  Babylon,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  East.  Returning  to  Samos, 
he  next  visited  nearly  all  the  Grecian  States,  and  finally,  passing 
over  into  Italy,  and  settling  at  Crotona,  established  there  his  school 
of  philosophy,  being  the  first  Grecian  who  assumed  the  title  of  a 
philosopher.  Pythag'oras  made  some  important  discoveries  in 
geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  The  demonstration  of  the  forty- 
seventh  proposition  of  Euclid  is  attributed  to  him.  He  also  discov- 
ered the  chords  in  music,  which  led  him  to  conceive  that  the  planets, 
striking  upon  the  ether  through  which  they  move  in  their  celestial 
orbits,  produce  harmonious  sounds,  varying  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  magnitudes,  velocities,  and  relative  distances  of  the 
planets,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  notes  in 
a  musical  scale.  Hence  the  ^*  music  of  the  spheres."  From  what 
can  be  gathered  of  the  astronomical  doctrine  of  Pythag'  oras  it  has 
been  inferred  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the  solar  sys- 

*  Samos  lies  adjacent  to  the  Ionian  coasl  of  Asia  Minor,  flrom  which  it  is  sepanted  by  a 
narrow  strait  only  two  miles  across.  It  Is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  eight  or  nine  In  mean  breadth.  In  antiquity  It  was  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  fer- 
tlttly ;  and  the  walls  stiU  exist  which  were  built  to  form  the  sides  of  the  mountains  into  ter- 
races, fbr  the  purpose  of  facilitattog  their  culture.  It  is  still  the  most  prodncUTe  island  of  the 
AKhipelago,  although  its  inhabitants  have  been  reduced  to  a  miserable  state  by  the  brutalizing 
fway  of  the  Tiirka.    (Mmp  Nob  III.) 
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tern,  wkioh  was  revived  by  Coper' nioos,  and  fully  eefcablidied  by 
Newton. 

39.  Owing  to  the  predilection  of  Pyt^agfons  for  mathematioal 
investigations,  he  appears  to  have  made  numbers  the  basis  of  his 
system  of  natural  philosophy — ^the  representatives  of  the  essence  and 
properties  of  all  things — and  indeed  the  materials  or  elements  in  the 
construction  of  the  universe ;  but  whether  in  the  term  numbers  he 
included  the  idea  of  material  particles  or  atoms,  the  basis  of  the 
modern  atomic  theory,  is  doubtful.     With  respect  to  God,  Pythag'- 
oras  i^pears  to  have  tau^t  that  he  is  the  universal,  ever-ezisteat 
mind,  the  first  principle  of  the  universe,  the  source  and  cause  of  all 
animal  life  and  motion,  in  substance  similar  to  light,  in  nature  like 
truth,  incapable  of  pain,  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  only  to  be  coin- 
prehended  by  the  mind.     His  doctrine  approached  near  to  the  mod- 
ern system  of  pantheism — the  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  god. 
Pythag'  oras  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis^  or  the  transmit 
gratian  of  sauh  through  different  bodies,  an  idea  which  he  probably 
derived  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  he  professed  to  preserve  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  several  states  of  existence  through  which  his  soul 
had  passed. 

40.  On  the  whole,  the  system  of  Pythag'  oras,  with  some  excel- 
lencies, contained  many  gross  absurdities  and  superstitions,  which 
were  dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  which  exerted  a  per- 
nicious influence  over  the  opinions  of  many  succeeding  ages.  The 
society  which  Pythag'  oras  established  at  Crot6na  was  mostly  of  a 
secret  character,  embracing  not  only  a  philosophical  school,  but  also 
a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  association.  A  mystical  loud 
of  religion  was  doubtless  the  main  bond  of  union  among  his  followers 
Their  political  opinions  were  in  the  main  aristocratical,  but,  neye^ 
tbeless,  ,they  professed  to  aim  at  establishing  the  dominion  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they  might  be  found. 

41.  How  far  the  society  at  Crotona  was  perverted  to  political 
purposes,  is  unknown ;  but  its  very  secresy,  leaving  room  for  sus- 
picions of  sinister  designs,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  forcible  dis- 
solution. Arraying  itself  on  the  side  of  aristocracy,  during  a  pub- 
lic commotion  the  house  in  which  the  Pythagoreans  had  assembled 
was  set  on  fire,  and  those  who  did  not  perish  in  the  tumult  only 
found  safety  in  exile.  The  unity  of  the  society  was  at  an  end,  bat 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  survived,  and  being  disseminated 
throughout  Greece  by  the  exiles,  and  engrafted  upon  the  Eleusinian 
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DiysterieSy  tli^  ezertdd  an  eztensiye  infloenoe  m  rellgicm  and  pki- 
loaophj,  and  contributed  to  the  eduoation  of  many  individuala  who 
afterwards  beeame  distinguished  for  their  political  eminence.  Other 
aohools  of  philosophy  scarcely  less  important  than  l^ose  we  have  al- 
luded to,  arose  after  the  Persian  wars,  bat  the  limits  of  the  present 
work  forbid  a  detailed  aeoount  of  their  principles. 

VI. 

42.  In  addition  to  ihe  instniction,  public  and  priTate,  which  the 
f^iloflophors  gave  in  their  various  systems,  and  l^e  public  worship 
oflbred  to  the  gods  by  sacrifices  and  other  religious  cere-        ^^ 
monies,  there  were,  among  the  Greeks,  important  na-  slujbimiam 
tional  institutions  of  a  secret  character,  which,  open  only   *^stebib8. 
to  the  initiated,  combined  the  mysteries  of  both  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion.    The  most  celebrated  of  i^ese,  the  great  festival  of  Eleusinia, 
sacred  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  was  observed  every  fourth  year  in 
diff^enfe  parts  of  Qreece,  but  more  particula^y  by  the  people  of 
Athens  every  fifth  year  at  Elensis  in  Attica. ' 

43.  The  Masteries,  as  the  Eleusiniaa  festival  was  often  called  by 
way  of  eminence,  avowedly  bAsed  on  the  fabulous  wanderings  of  the 
goddess  Ceres  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  were  refigious 
and  philosophical  rites,  doubtless  originally  intended  to  convey  to 
the  initiated  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  one  allegory  of  the  fabled 
goddess — the  mysteries  of  vegetation.  Afterwards  they  iook  a  wider 
range,  and  embraced  the  whole  system  of  Grecian  mythology.  They 
did  not,  as  some  hove  supposed,  throw  discredit  upon  the  popular 
religious  belief  of  the  times ;  for  while  the  goddess  of  grain  and 
harvests  was  disrobed  of  her  celestial  character,  and  resolved  into 
the  vivifying  powers  of  heat,  rain,  air,  and  sunlight,  acting  upon  the 
seed  sown  in  the  earth,  the  atheistic  tendency  to  a  disbelief  in  the 
gods  was  checked  by  deifying  anew  these  natural  agents,  and,  with 
their  mysterious  attributes,  reconstructing  the  ^*  form  divine"  which 
the  Oreek  fancy  pictured  as  a  fitting  representation  of  those  sap- 
posed  spiritual  powers  at  work  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  nature.  If 
the  matencd  theology  was  debased  by  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries, 
die  i^iritual  and  philosophical  was  exalted.  The  gods,  therefore, 
which  were  the  immediate  objects  of  Grecian  worship,  were  merely 
the  palpable  images  of  impalpable  q[)iritual  realities — ^the  fnedtum 
through  which  the  votaries  of  Eleusinia  held  communion  with  Nature. 

44.  What  is  known  of  the  sacred  rites  performed  at  Eleusis,  has 
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been  gathered  from  occasional  incidental  aUuBions  foond  in  the  pages 
of  nearly  all  the  classic  authorities ;  and  although  the  penalty  of  a 
sudden  and  ignominious  death  impended  oyer  any  one  who  divulged 
these  symbolic  ceremonies,  yet  sufficient  is  now  known  to  describe  than 
with  much  minuteness  of  detail.  They  occupied  nine  days,  from  the 
15th  to  the  23d  of  September  inclusive, — ^the  first  being  the  day  on 
which  the  worshippers  merely  collected  together — ^the  second  that  on 
which  they  purified  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  sea — ^the  third  the  day 
of  sacrifices — the  fourth  the  day  of  oflferings  to  the  goddess — the  fifth 
the  day  of  torches,  when  the  multitude  roamed  over  the  meadows  at 
nightfall,  carrying  flambeaus  in  imitation  of  Ceres  searching  for  her 
daughter — ^the  sixth  the  day  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  Vintage — the 
seventh  the  day  of  athletic  pastimes — ^the  eighth  the  day  devoted 
to  the  lesser  mysteries  and  celestial  revelations — ^and  the  ninth  the 
day  of  libations,  closing  with  the  discordant  shouts  of  Uie  worship- 
pers.* 

45.  At  Athen£^,  applicants  for  initiation,  having  twelve  months  pre- 
viously assisted  at  the  lesser  mysteries  at  AgrsB,  and  having  purified 
themselves,  and  offered  the  requisite  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  were  examined 
by  four  curators  appointed  by  the  government,  and  presided  over  by 
the  chief  of  the  nine  archons.  Crowned  with  myrtle,  in  the  hours  of 
darkness  the  successful  candidates  were  ushered,  by  a  choir  of  maid- 
ens robed  in  white  and  their  brows  cinctured  with  garlands,  throng 
the  holy  grove,  and  admitted  into  the  vestibule  of  the  mystical  tempie^ 
a  gigantic  building  dedicated  to  Eleusinia.  As  the  worshipper  passed 
the  threshold  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  darknes^  while  a  voice 
warned  him  not  to  advance  unless  his  body  vrere  cleansed,  and  his 
mind  divested  of  all  carnal  affections.  Frooeeding  a  little  fiirther  a 
dim  light  enabled  him  to  distinguish,  though  with  difiiculty,  the 
character  of  the  place  : — ^he  was  in  the  cave  of  Spleen  and  Despair — 
the  cave  dedicated  to  the  darker  and  meaner  passions  of  humani^. 
As  he  groped  his  way  onward  through  iAie  dank  oavem,  the  most 
loathsome  reptiles  glided  along  the  walls,  spectral  objects  flitted 
around  him,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  unearthly  yells.  Each-  ad- 
venturer strove  to  conquer  the  dismay  excited  by  these  preternatural 
sounds  and  distractmg  illusions,  when  suddenly  the  walls  of  the  cav- 

a.  For  tlie  maUniale  of  our  descri]rtiTO  aooonnt  of  tlia  ritet  of  Eleosb  we  are  graelly  iade^ied 
to  a  valuable  arlicle  oa  the  "  Eleusiulan  Mysteries,"  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine  of  Febniaiy 
1853,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  aooouot,  and  for  aathorities  for  **  every  iiici- 
1  the  smalleat  particular.** 
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era  barst  asunder,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  august  fane  of  the 
goddess — 2k  vast  and  magnificent  temple,  whose  lofty  dome  was 
strewn  with  stars  and  constellations  of  burnished  copper.  Amid  a 
crowd  of  worshippers,  and  inferior  officials,  he  recognized  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  festival — the  sacred  torch-bearer,  the  herald,  the 
altar-priest,  and  hierophant,  or  reveider  of  mysteries — all  suitably 
habited  in  dresses  of  mystic  import,  and  the  latter  enveloped  in  a 
costume  as  gorgeous  as  the  coronation  robes  of  an  emperor. 

46.  The  magnificence  of  the  temple,  lit  up  for  a  moment  by  the 
flames  of  the  sacrificial  pile,  was  as  suddenly  lost  to  the  view,  for  in- 
stantaneously the  light  disappeared,  and  the  whole  was  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  Then  was  heard  the  solemn  voice  of  the 
hierophant  raised  in  supplication  to  the  gods;  and  the  revelations 
commenced.  A  roaring  noise  seemed  to  shake  the  building  to  its 
foundations ;  the  marble  pavement  quaked,  and  many  of  the  worship- 
pers, in  an  extremity  of  dread,  were  thrown  down  by  the  heavy  un- 
dulations. Suddenly  the  din  was  hushed,  and  a  lull  profound  as 
death  succeeded.  After  a  momentary  pause  the  hideous  roaring  was 
renewed ;  the  thunder  crashed  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude ;  at 
one  instant  gleams  of  lightning  dazzled  the  eyes ;  at  another,  every- 
thing was  buried  in  a  gloom  deeper  than  midnight  Amid  yells  and 
bowlings  like  those  of  demons,  ghostly  apparitions  startled  the  be- 
holders : — ^first  a  band  of  monster  Centaurs ;  then  the  fierce  brothers 
Briareus  and  Oyges,  each  with  a  hundred  arms ;  now  the  avenging 
Eumen'  ides ;  now  the  Gorgons  dire,  and  their  guards,  the  hoary- 
haired  Graise;  now  three-headed  Cer'berus;  Chimera  vomiting 
flames,  and  Min'  otaur  trampling  the  earth  in  a  rage  of  madness  and  ) 
ferocity.  Fearful  as  were  these  scenes,  others  more  awful  followed. 
Far  down  in  the  depths  of  a  yawning  chasm,  the  dread  secrets  of  the 
infernal  regions  were  unfolded.  The  sluggish  waters  of  Phleg'  ethon 
were  seen  beating,  with  measured  cadence,  against  the  palace  of  the 
god  of  Hides, — ^the  boatman  Oharon  ferrying  the  dead  across  the 
Stygian  river, — Rhadaman'  thus  seated  on  his  throne  of  judgment, — 
grizzly  phantoms  flitting  through  the  murky  atmosphere, — and,  last- 
ly, the  assembled  deities  of  hell,  in  whose  midst  frowned  the  relent- 
less and  forbidding  visage  of  Pluto.  With  this  final  revelation  of 
horrors  the  abyss  was  slowly  shrouded  from  view,  the  thunder  again 
resounded  through  the  heavens,  and  at  the  voice  of  the  hierophant 
the  gloom  of  a  tempestuous  night  was  instantly  succeeded  by  the 
lustre  of  refulgent  day. 
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47.  It  was  then  that  the  chief  mysteries  of  Geres  were  reretkd 
to  her  votaries ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  divine  radiance  the  tw^ 
Celestial  deities  passed  before  them ; — Jupiter  orowned  with  oIi?e 
boughs;  Apollo,  with  pencils  of  light;  Neptane,  with  anemones; 
Mars,  with  a  golden  hehnet ;  Mercury,  with  a  winged  cap  and  sandak ; 
Vulcan,  with  disheyelled  ringlets;  Juno,  attended  by  her  cn^oo 
and  peacocks ;  Minerva,  by  her  owl  and  dragon ;  Diana,  by  ber 
greyhound ;  Ceres,  by  a  dolphin ;  Yenus,  by  a  sparrow ;  and  Vesta, 
bearing  the  palladium  as  her  talisman.  Next  came  a  procession  of 
the  leaser  inhabitants  of  Olympus — Oreads  from  the  moontainB; 
Naiads  from  the  streams;  Bacchus,  with  his  train  of  revellers;  winged 
Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  arrows ;  and  Aurora,  blushing  with  the  tints 
of  the  morning ;  together  with  the  rest  of  the  '^  infinite  variety"  of 
the  ^  Pagan  host,"  in  superb  and  bewildering  confusion.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  story  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  dosed  the  sacred  hs- 
tival  of  Eleusis,  after  which  the  hierophant  ascended  a  rostrum  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  opening  tiie  sacred  volume 
Petroma,  read  from  the  stcme  tablets  an  explanation  of  the  types  of 
the  festivities, — in  language  probably  not  unlike  that  which  Virgil 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Anchises,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  iSneid, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  condensed  definition  of  the  secrets 
of  Eleusis  and  the  creed  of  Pythagoras.  The  sixth  book  of  tiie 
JBneid  is  believed  to  represent,  moreover,  several  of  the  scenes  of  the 
mysteries.  In  the  following  language  Anchises  answers  the  inquiries 
of  his  god-like  son  : 

•«  Know  flnt  Uiat  lwAt%  and  eBrfh*«  eanlraotod  Ikuw, 
And  flowing  wtien,  and  the  itarry  flamei 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  aonl 
Inapirea  and  fead»-«and  anlwataa  the  whoto. 
This  aictlTe  mind,  faifiued  through  all  the  a|Moe^ 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass. 
Henoe  men  and  beaals  the  breath  ofHfe  obtain, 
And  hiida  of  air,  and  monalen  of  ttie  main. 
Til'  ethereal  vigor  is  In  all  the  same ; 
And  tv*rj  soal  is  flllM  with  equal  flame— 
Aa  mneh  as  earthy  limba,  and  gross  allay 
Of  mortal  members  subject  to  decay, 
Blont  not  the  beams  of  heaT*n  and  edge  of  day. 
Vtom  this  coarse  mixtara  of  tematrlal  parts, 
Desire  and  ten  by  tiiras  poaseas  their  hearla» 
And  grief  and  Joy :  nor  can  the  groveUlng  mind, 
In  thedafk  du^eoQ  of  the  limba  eoaSned, 
AaMTi  the  nattTe  skies,  or  own  U»  heav'nly  kind : 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  states ; 
But  loB^«mtraeted  fllth  eT*n  In  the  aool  remains. 
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The  relios  of  iaretVate  vice  they  wear ; 
And  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  evVy  face  appear 
For  tbis  are  various  penances  enJoinM  ; 
And  aome  are  hong  to  bleach  upon  the  wind, 
Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  purged  in  flroa. 
Till  ail  the  dregs  are  drained,  and  all  the  rust  expires. 
All  have  their  manes,  and  their  manes  bear : 
"Hie  few,  80  cleansed,  to  these  abodes  repair, 
And  breathe,  in  ample  fields,  the  soft  Elyaian  air. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime ; 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains ; 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 
But,  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past, 
(So  long  their  punishments  and  penanM  last,) 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are,  by  the  driving  god, 
Compelled  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood. 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labors  and  their  irksome  years. 
That,  uorememb^rlng  of  Its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again.*'a 

48.  We  can  conceive  of  the  effect  which  the  revelations  of  the 
hierophant  produced  upon  the  mixed  assemblage  whose  minds  were 
stimulated  by  the  marvellous  ordeal  through  which  they  had  just 
passed,  as  he  resolved  the  mythological  legends  into  the  varied  opera- 
tions of  Nature's  laws,  and  explained  the  divine  nature  of  the  soul 
or  spirit,  its  union  with  the  body  in  a  probationary  existence,  its  de- 
generacy by  association  with  material  organs,  its  need  of  purification, 
its  immortality,  and  its  final  destiny.  With  what  rapture  they  lis- 
tened, as  the  mysteries  became  transparent  under  their  scrutiny ;  how 
their  bosoms  ^owed  with  enthusiam  for  the  pursuits  of  philosophy, 
and  the  cause  of  their  religion ;  how  their  mmds  must  have  expand- 
ed with  the  acquisition  of  these  '^  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
happiness  !^' 

49.  But  while  the  hierophant  explained  the  glowing  fables  of 
Orecian  mythology  as  allegorical  representations  of  the  mysteries  of 
Nature,  it  is  supposed  that  his  words  were  sufficiently  oracular  to 
admit  of  being  interpreted  by  the  worshipper  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  he  himself  had  embraced.  Thus  one 
saw,  in  the  sacred  rites,  confirmation  of  one  creed,  and  others,  of 
another ;  but  all  bowed  in  reverence  before  them,  as  enshrining  the 
august  mysteries  of  religion  and  philosophy.  Celebrated,  under  a 
veil  of  secresy,  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  solemnity,  they  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  over  a  people  so  susceptible  as  the  ancient 

a.  VlrgU's  JBiMuf,  vi.  7Si-751 :  Dryden's  Trans,  vl.  960-10801 
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Greeks,  who  abandoned  themselves,  with  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm, 

to  the  exquisite  seductions  of  their  polytheistic  mythology.     Of  so 
holy  a  character  were  the  Eleusinian  rites  deemed,  that,  although  thej 
were  open  to  both  sexes,  and  all  classes  among  the  citizens,  all  crimi- 
nals, helots,  and  necromancers,  were  excluded  from  them,  while   the 
initiated  who  abstained  from  their  periodical  observance  were  re- 
garded as  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  as  being 
doomed,  hereafter,  to  eternal  darkness  and  abasement     The  charge 
against  Socrates,  of  having  neglected  the  holy  ordeal  of  initiation, 
was  construed  as  evidence  of  irreverence  and  impiety  towards  the 
gods ;  and  when  the  imperious  and  lawless  Nero  visited  Greece,  such 
was  the  awe  with  which  the  sacred  rites  of  Eleusis  inspired  him,  that 
he  was  deterred  from  joining  in  them,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
blood-stained  character ;  and  such  was  the  swaj-  which,  at  a  later 
period,  these  festivities  continued  to  exert  over  the  people,  that  the 
emperor  Valentin ian  was  forced  to  permit  their  continuance  in  Greece, 
after  he  had  prohibited  elsewhere  all  nocturnal  sacrifices.     For  sev- 
enteen centuries  and  ahalf,  reckoning  from  their  supposed  introduc- 
tion into  Attica  by  Eumolpus,  in  1356  B.  C ,  they  maintianed  their 
influence  and  authority.     It  was  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  that  the 
Christian  world  rose  up  against  them,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
declared  that  "  every  mode  of  polytheism  conducts  its  deluded  vota- 
ries, through  the  paths  of  error,  to  the. abyss  of  eternal  perdition.'^ 
It  was  then  that  the  emperor  propounded  to  the  Roman  senate  the 
important  question,  "  whether  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  or  that  of 
Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the  empire  ?"»     A  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  the  pagan  mythology  followed  ;  a  royal  edict  declared  that  no 
one  should  presume,  "  in  any  city,  or  in  any  place,  to  worship  an  in- 
animate idol,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim  j"*^  the  temples  of 
the  gods  were  thrown  down,  or  converted  into  Christian  churches ; 
and  the  mystical  rites  of  Eleusis  gave  place  to  the  simplicity  of 
gospel  truths,  and  the  mild  religion  of  the  Redeemer. 

n.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxriii.  * 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  GLORY  AND  THE  FALL  OF  GREECE. 

ANALYSTS.  1.  Tlie  closing  Pkriob  or  Gsbcian  History.  General  character  of  Ihe 
Greclao  domestic  wars,  ^.—3.  Other  evenU  submiUed  for  our  contomplaUoii.—S.  Qrdiiiai7 
compends  of  Grecian  history.    Object  of  the  present  chapter. 

A.  Tat  Pbrbiak  wars.— 5.  Battle  or  Plat*'  a.  Sltaatlon  of  the  opposing  forces.— 6.  Ad- 
▼«nce  of  the  Persians.— 7.  Trying  situation  of  the  Spartans.  Sacrificee.— 8.  Fayorable  tolcens. 
The  Spartan  phalanx  prepares  for  bailie.  The  baUle^round.— 8.  The  batUe.— 10.  Mardonius— 
his  fall— defeat  and  flight  of  the  Persians.— 11.  The  Athenians  carry  the  Persian  Intrenchments. 
Prodigioos  sbiaghter  of  the  Persians.— 12.  The  conquered  tnasure.  The  contraat.— 13.  Op- 
podng  traits  of  Persian  and  Grecian  character. 

14.  IxpoRTANCK  or  THR  Prrbian  OVERTHROW.— 15.  The  rising  greatness  of  Greece.— 16. 
Effect  of  the  Persian  defeat  upon  the  East. 

17.  The  Age  of  pERiotts.  Extract  (h>m  Alison.— 18.  Tlieinlstoclea  and  dmen.  Pericles 
and  Phidias.  (The  Olympian  Jupiter.)— 19,  and  20.  The  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Athenian 
ediliees  of  the  time  of  Pericles.— 21.  The  liberality  of  the  people. 

23.  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  orerthrow  of  the  monumenta  of  Grecian  geaina.    Full  p»- 

VELOPMENT  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  CHARACTER  OP  GRECIAN   INSTITUTIONS.      Early  UniOU  Of  ad- 

minlstratiye  and  Judicial  powers.  Their  separation  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  Dikast  Juries. 
References  to  arbitrators.  The  Judicature  popularized.— S3.  Oolllaion  of  partiea,  and  triumph 
of  the  reformers.— 24.  The  making  and  the  ropealiog  of  laws.  Abridged  powers  of  the  Ecclesia. 
The  business  of  ordinary  legislation  intrusted  to  the  Monothetie.  The  power  of  indicting  the 
proposers  of  new  laws.  Abuse  of  this  power.— 25.  Mode  of  affixing  penalties.  Check  against 
its  abuse.  Tlie  study  of  these  laws.— 26.  Consummation  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Leading 
object  in  the  institution  of  the  dikasteries.  They  furnish  examples  of  the  workings  of  Jury 
trial.    The  Jury  system  In  England— compared  with  that  in  Athena. 

97.  Causes  that  led  to  the  especial  Cultivation  op  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  The  good  not 
without  it9  attendant  eril.— 28.  Oratory  little  known  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Pericles. 
Eloquence  of  Pericles.— 29l  The  golden  age  of  Grecian  eloquence.  Athens  bears  the  palm. 
Lyaias,  lacerates.,  ^Eschines,  and  Demosthenes.  Hume's  view  of  the  style  of  Demosthenes.— 
30.  The  true  character  of  his  eloquence.— 31.  The  secret  of  his  power  and  iuAuence. 

3S.  Historians,  Poets,  and  Philosophers,  of  the  age  of  Pericles.— 33.  The  Drama.  Its 
development  marks  the  age  of  Pericles,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.— 34.  Transitions 
of  tragedy  in  the  hands  of  its  three  masters.— 35.  Influence  of  the  drama  over  the  Athenians. 
—36.  Comedy.  Its  character  and  effects. — 37.  The  Result.  The  age  of  Grecian  g}pry  was 
the  era  of  democratic  institutions. 

38.  Causes  op  the  downfall  op  Athens.  Character  of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 
Despotic  rule  of  Athens  over  her  alliee.  Athens  appropriates  the  common  treasury  to  her  own 
uses.— 39.  M^  political  power  based  on  credit.  Unwise  policy  of  depending  on  foreign  re- 
sources.—40.  Extensive  Judicial  powers  assumed  by  the  popular  assembly. — 41.  Evils  arising 
lherefh)m.  Ungrateftil  treatment  of  illustrious  citizens.— 42.  Want  of  public  and  private  vir- 
tue. Evils  arising  Arom  the  want  of  a  principle  of  universal  Justice  like  that  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.   Conclusion. 

I. 

I .  The  general  impression  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
by  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  closing  chapters  of  Grecian  history — ex- 
tending from   the  opening  of  the  first  war  with  Persia,  in  the  yeac 
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490  B.  0.,  to  the  redaction  of  Greece  to  a  Boman  provlnoe,  146 

B.  C,  and  embracing  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fortj 

pmoD  OF    ^<>^r,  years — is  doubtless  that  of  a  confused  series  of  domes- 

oEBciAN     f\Q  ^sifg  and  revolutions,  origniating  in  the  jealousies  and 

ambition  of  rival  States,  sanguinary  in  their  progress, 

and  destructive  to  all  parties  in  their  final  results  and  tendencies. 

Such  is,  indeed,  the  general  character  we  must  ascribe  to  the  several 

Peloponnesian  wars,  which  almost  exhausted  the  power  and  resonreea 

of  the  most  prominent  Grecian  States — to  the  Sacred  War,  which 

led  to  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  sway  of  Maoedon — and  to  (he 

petty  jealousies  growing  out  of  Achsean  influence,  and  the  dissensions 

sown  by  Macedonian  ambition,  which  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of 

Grecian  liberty,  and  the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  province  of  the 

Roman  empire. 

2.  Apart,  however,  from  the  uniformly  disastrous  effects  of  the 
follies,  crimes,  and  absurdities,  which  engendered  these  domestic 
wars,  we  find  here,  submitted  for  our  contemplation,  the -grand  specta- 
cle of  the  Persian  contest,  involving  the  vain  struggle  of  barbarism 
against  civilisation — ^ihe  glories  of  Thermop'  ylas,  Mar'  athon,  Sal'- 
amis,  and  Platse'  a — the  expedition  of  Gyrus,  and  the  famous  '*  Be- 
treat  of  the  Ten  Thoosand'' — the  brilliant  career  of  the  conquering 
Alexander — ^the  inroad  of  the  Celts — ^the  last  struggle  of  Pyrr'  has — 
and  the  vain  efibrt  of  Aohaia,  in  her  prime,  to  stem  the  fatal  tide  of 
Grecian  corruption. 

3.  The  limits  of  ordinary  compends  of  General  History  forbid 
anything  more  than  outline  sketches,  or  general  views,  of  the  public 
life  of  the  Grecians,  in  which  beauty  of  coloring  of  necessity  gives 
place  to  simplicity  of  narrative  and  brevity  of  detail, — in  which  is 
scarcely  detected  the  philosophy  of  the  causes  that  were  fast  harry- 
ing on  Greece  to  her  destiny — ^and  in  which  little  is  seen  of  the  do- 
mestic condition  and  social  character  of  the  Grecian  people.  We 
purpose,  therefore,  to  return  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  events 
of  Grecian  history,  that  we  may  place  some  of  their  most  interesting 
peculiarities  in  a  clearer  light  before  the  reader — ^to  examine,  bat  with 
brevity,  the  philosophy  of  causes  and  effects, — and  to  lift  the  veil 
which  hides  from  view  the  under-current  of  social  life. 

II. 

4.  What  may  properly  be  called  the  closing  period  of  Grecian 
history  opens  with  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  wars, — ^brought 
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on  by  the  blind  ambition  of  Darius — continued,  through  the  Tain- 
glory  of  Xerxes  and  his  successor — and  ending  in  the        ^^^ 
humiliation   of    the   greatest    empire    the  world   then      psbbiait 
contained.     The  Greeks,  united  by  a  sense  of  common      ^^**' 
dangers,  victorious  abroad,  and  sedulously  cultivating  learning  and 
the  arts  at  home,  might  well  regard  the  latter  years  of  the  Persian 
wars,  and  the  subsequent  administration  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  as 
the  period  of  their  greatest  glory. 

5.  We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Spartan 
Leon'  Idas  and  his  countrymen  at  Thermop'  yke,  and  of  the  Athenians 
under  Miltiades  at  Mar'  aihon.  We  give,  from  an  eloquent 

writer,  the  following  description  of  the  battle  of  Platae'  a,  '/ ™*/^ 
both  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty,  and  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  military  character  of  the  people. 
Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  left  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Greece  after  the  inglorions 
flight  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont,  had  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Platae'  a,  when  he  encountered  that  part  of  the  Grecian 
army  composed  mostly  of  Spartans,  commanded  by  Pausanias,  and 
numbering  about  fifty  thousand  men.  The  Athenians  had  previously 
&llen  back  to  a  more  secure  position,  where  the  entire  army  had 
been  ordered  to  concentrate,  and  Pausanias  and  his  Spartans  had 
but  just  commenced  the  retrograde  movement  when  the  Persians 
made  their  appearance. 

6.  ^'  As  the  troops  of  Mardonius  advanced,  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
armament,  deeming  the  task  was  now  not  to  fight  but  to  pursue, 
raised  their  standards  and  poured  forward  tumultuously,  without 
discipline  or  order.  Pausanias,  pressed  by  the  Persian  line,  lost  no 
time  in  sending  to  the  Athenians  for  succor.  But  when  the  latter 
were  on  their  march  with  the  required  aid,  they  were  suddenly  in- 
tercepted by  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  and  cut  off  from  the 
rescue  of  the  Spartans. 

7.  ^'  The  Spartans  beheld  themselves  thus  unsupported  with  consid- 
erable alarm.  Committing  himself  to  the  gods,  Pausanias  ordained  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  his  whole  army  awaiting  the  result,  while  the  shafts 
of  the  Persian  bowmen  poured  on  them  near  and  fast.  But  the 
entrails  presented  discomraging  omens,  and  the  saerifioe  was  again 
renewed.  Meanwhile  the  Spartans  evinced  their  characteristic  forti- 
tude and  discipline — ^not  one  man  stirring  from  his  ranks  until  the 
auguries  should  assume  a  more  favoring  aspect ;  all  harassed,  apd 
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some  wouDded,  bj  the  Persian  arrows,  they  yet,  seeking  protectioo 
only  beneath  their  broad  backlers,  waited  with  a  stern  patience  the 
time  of  their  leader  and  of  Heaven.  Then  fell  Gallic'  rates,  the 
stateliest  and  strongest  soldier  in  the  whole  army,  lamenting,  not 
death,  but  that  his  sword  was  as  yet  undrawn  against  the  invader. 

8.  <<  And  still  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  seemed  to  forbid  the  battle 
when  Pausanias,  lifting  his  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  that  stood  hard  by,  supplicated  the  goddess,  that  if 
the  fates  forbade  the  Greeks  to  conquer,  they  might  at  least  fall  like 
warriors.  And  while  uttering  this  prayer,  the  tokens  waited  for  be- 
came suddenly  visible  in  the  victims,  and  the  augurs  announced  the 
promise  of  coming  victory.  Therewith  the  order  of  battle  ran  in- 
stantly through  the  army,  and,  to  use  the  poetical  comparison  of 
Plutarch,  the  Spartan  phalanx  suddenly  stood  forth  in  its  strength, 
like  some  fierce  animal — erecting  its  bristles,  and  preparing  its 
vengeance  for  the  foe..  The  ground,  broken  in  many  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous ridges,  and  intersected  by  the  As6pus,  whose  sluggish  stream 
winds  over  a  broad  and  rushy  bed,  was  unfavorable  to  the  movements 
of  cavalry,  and  the  Perskn  foot  advanced  therefore  on  the  Greeks. 

9.  "  Drawn  up  in  their  massive  phalanx,  the  Lacedaemonians  pre- 
sented an  almost  impenetrable  body — sweeping  slowly  on,  compact 
and  serried — ^while  the  hot  and  undisciplined^  valor  of  the  Persians, 
more  fortunate  in  the  skirmish  than  the  battle,  t>roke  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand waves  upon  that  moving  rock.  Pouring  oH  in  small  numbers 
at  a  time,  they  fell  fast  round  the  progress  of  t^  Greeks — their 
armor  slight  against  the  strong  pikes  of  Sparta — their  courage  with- 
out skill — their  numbers  without  discipline ;  still  they  fdoght  gallant- 
ly, even  when  on  the  ground  seizing  the  pikes  with  jbeir  naked 
hands,  and  with  the  wonderful  agility  which  still  charac'jerizes  the 
Oriental  swordsmen,  springing  to  their  feet,  and  regaining  treir  arms, 
when  seemingly  overcome ;  wresting  away  their  enemies'  shi^ds,  and 
grappling  with  them  desperately  hand  to  hand. 

10.  "Foremost  of  a  band  of  a  thousand  chosen  Persian^,  con- 
spicuous by  his  white  charger,  and  still  more  by  his  daring  valor, 
rode  Mardonius,  directing  the  attack — fiercer  wherever  his  ^mor 
bkzed.  Inspired  by  his  presence,  the  Persians  fought  worth  ilj  of 
their  warlike  fame,  and,  even  in  falling,  thinned  the  Spartan  tsl^ 
At  length  the  rash  but  gallant  leader  of  the  Asiatic  armies  reoeifcd 
a  mortal  wound — ^his  skull  was  crushed  in  by  a  stone  from  the  htfd 
of  a  Spartan.     His  chosen  band,  the  boast  of  the  army,  fell  fightDg 
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around  him,  but  his  death  was  the  general  signal  of  defeat  and  flight. 
Encumbered  by  their  long  robes,  and  pressed  by  the  relentless  con- 
querors, the  Persians  fled  in  disorder  towards  their  camp,  which  was 
secured  by  wooden  entrenchments,  by  gates,  and  towers,  and  walls. 
Here,  fortifying  themselves  as  they  best  might,  they  contended  suc- 
cessfully, and  with  advantage,  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were 
ill  skilled  in  assault  and  siege. 

11."  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  obtained  the  victory  on  the  plabs 
over  the  Greeks  of  Mardonius,  and  now  joined  the  Spartans  at  the 
camp.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  have  been  better  skilled  in  the 
art  of  siege  than  the  Spartans ;  yet  at  that  time  their  experience 
could  scarcely  have  been  greater.  The  Athenians  were  at  all 
times,  however,  of  a  more  impetuous  temper ;  and  the  men  who  had 
*  run  to  the  charge'  at  Marathon,  were  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  des- 
perate remnant  of  their  ancient  foe.  They  scaled  the  walls — they 
effected  a  breach  through  which  the  Tegeans  were  the  first  to  rush — 
the  Greeks  poured. fast  and  fierce  into  the  camp.  Appalled,  dismayed, 
stupefied  by  the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  their  loss,  the  Persians  no 
longer  sustained  their  fame — they  dispersed  in  all  directions,  falling, 
as  they  fled,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter,  so  that  out  of  that  mighty 
armament  scarce  three  thousand  effected  an  escape."* 

1 2.  Another  writer  remarks  that  "  the  treasure  found  in  the  camp 
of  the  Persians  on  this  occasion  was  immense :  the  furniture  of  the 
tents  glittered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  vessels  of  the  same  metals 
were  seen  scattered  about  for  ordinary  use,  and  piled  up  in  wagons." 
"  Pausanias,  when  he  entered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  and  saw  the 
rich  hangings,  the  soft  carpets,  the  couches  and  tables  shining  with 
gold  and  silver,  ordered  the  Persian  slaves  to  prepare  a  banquet,  such 
as  they  were  used  to  set  out  for  their  master.  When  it  was  spread 
he  bade  his  Helots  set  by  its  side  the  simple  fare  of  his  own  ordinary 
meal,  and  then  invited  the  Greek  officers  to  mark  the  folly  of  the 
barbarian,  who,  with  such  instruments  of  luxury  at  his  command,  had 
come  to  rob  the  Greeks  of  their  scanty  store.  "•> 

13.  In  the  foregoing  we  detect  someof  the  prominent  traits  of  Persian 
and  of  Grecian  character,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  causes 
that,  during  a  struggle  of  half  a  century,  brought  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion upon  one  nation,  and  gave  victory  to  the  other.  On  the  side 
of  Persia  was  the  vain  boast  of  numbers — the  tinsel  of  display — with 
all  the  glitter,  "  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,"  but  none  of  that 

a.  Bulwert  Athens.  b.  Thlrlwuira  Greece,  i.  280. 
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moral  power  which  an  army  derives  from  an  enlightened  confidoioe 
in  its  own  strength  and  resources.  On  the  side  of  the  Greeks  were 
the  undaunted  courage,  stern  purpose,  and  firm  resolve,  which  arose 
from  religious  faith  and  disciplined  valor. 

III.      . 

14.  But  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Persian  hosts  on  the  battle- 
ground of  Plata^'a  has  an  importance  infinitely  beyond  that  of  the 

brilliant  spectacle  of  the  contest,  the  numbers  of  the  slain, 
or  THs     0^  ^^^  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from  immediate  danger. 
PKB8IAN     Perhaps  no  other  event  in  ancient  history  has  been  so 
oTXBTHBow.  |jjomgn|jQ^g  jq  i^  conscqucnces  j  for  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  Greece,  had  barbarian  arms  prevailed  against 
her,  and  had  she  then  become  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  ? 
The  greatness  which  she  subsequently  attained,  and  the  glory  and 
renown  with  which  she  has  filled  the  earth,  would  never  have  had  an 
existence.     As  applicable  to  this  subject  we  subjoin  the  following 
reflections  from  the  author  previously  quoted. 

15.  ^^  When  the  deluge  of  the  Persian  arms  rolled  back  to  its 
eastern  bed,  and  the  world  was  once  more  comparatively  at  rest,  the 
continent  of  Greece  rose  visibly  and  majestically  above  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  earth.  Afar  in  the  Latian  plains  the  infant  State  of 
Rome  was  silently  and  obscurely  struggling  into  strength  against  the 
neighboring  and  petty  States  in  which  the  old  Etrurian  civilization 
was  rapidly  passing  into  decay.  The  genius  of  Gaul  and  Grermany, 
yet  unredeemed  from  barbarism,  lay  scarce  known,  save  where  colo- 
nized by  Greeks,  in  the  gloom  of  its  woods  and  wastes. 

16.  "  The  ambition  of  Persia,  still  the  great  monarchy  of  the  world, 
was  permanently  checked  and  crippled ;  the  strength  of  generations 
had  been  wasted,  and  the  inmiense  extent  of  the  empire  only  served 
yet  more  to  sujstain  the  general  peace,  from  the  exhaustion  of  its 
forces.  The  defeat  of  Xerxes  paralyzed  the  East.  Thus  Greece  was 
left  secure,  and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  it  had  acquired, 
and  to  direct  to  the  arts  of  peace  the  novel  and  amazing  energies 
which  had  been  prompted  by  the  dangers,  and  exalted  by  the  vici 
tories,  of  war." 

IV. 

17.  With  the  olose  of  the  Persian  contest  properly  begins  what 
has  been  termed  th^  "  Age  of  Pericles,"  the  era  of  Athenian  great- 
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neBs,  wben  Atbens,  hitherto  inferior  in  magnitude  and  political  im- 
portance among  the  Grecian  States,  having  won  the  high- 
est martial  honors,  suddenly  took  the  lead,  not  less  m  ^J°"  ^^' 
intelleotual  progress  and  peaceful  glories,  than  in  politi- 
cal ascendency.  ^^  Nowhere  else  "  remarks  a  late  writer,  ^'  is  to  be 
foond  a  State  so  small  in  its  origin,  and  yet  so  great  in  its  progress ; 
so  contracted  in  its  territory,  and  yet  so  gigantic  in  its  achievements ; 
80  limited  in  numbers,  and  yet  so  immortal  in  genius.  Its  domin- 
ions on  the  continent  of  Greece  did  not  exceed  an  English  county : 
its  free  inhabitants  never  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  citizens — and 
yet  these  inconsiderable  numbers  have  filled  the  world  with  their  re- 
nown :  poetry,  philosophy,  architecture,  sculpture,  tragedy,  comedy, 
geometry,  physics,  history,  politics,  almost  date  their  origin  from 
Athenian  genius ;  and  the  monuments  of  art  with  which  they  have 
overspread  the  world  still  form  the  standard  of  taste  in  every  civilized 
nation  on  earth.''<^ 

18.  Themistoclcs  and  Cimon  had  restored  to  Athens  all  that  of 
which  Xerxes  had  despoiled  it, — the  former  having  rebuilt  its  ruins, 
and  the  latter  having  given  to  its  public  buildings  a  degree  of  mag- 
nificence previously  unknown;  but  Pericles  surpassed  them  both. 
The  treasury  of  the  State,  filled  by  the  tribute  wrung  from  allied  or 
conquered  cities,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  knew  no  limit  to 
expenditure  but  the  popular  will,  which,  fortunately  for  the  glories 
of  Grecian  art,  kept  pace  with  the  vast  conceptions  of  the  master  de- 
signer. Most  of  those  famous  structures,  previously  described,**  which 
crowned  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  or  surrounded  its  base,  were  either 
built,  or  adorned,  by  the  direction  of  Pericles,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  sculptor  Phid'  ias.  The  Parthenon,  the  Odeum,  the  gold 
and  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter* 

*  Tlifs  famonB  statue,  being  sixty  feet  high,  and  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  was  constructed 
by  Phid'  las  at  the  request  of  the  Eleans,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Olympta.  It 
was  such  a  prodigy  of  art  (hut  it  was  thoughr,  by  the  ancients,  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  worldi  No  subsequent  artists  had  the  presumption  even  to  imagine 
that  they  could  imitate  it. 

The  god  was  represented  as  sitting  on  bis  throne :  in  the  right  hand  he  held  a  flgure  of  Vic- 
tory, also  made  of  gold  and  ivory — in  his  left  a  sceptre  beautifully  adorned  wlih  all  kinds  of 
metals,  and  having  on  the  top  of  it  a  golden  eagle.  His  brows  were  encircled  with  a  crown, 
made  to  resemble  leaves  of  olive ;  his  robe  was  of  massive  gold,  curiously  adorned  with  yartous 
flgnres  of  animals,  and  lilies.  The  sandals  too  were  of  gold.  The  throne  was  inlaid  with  all 
Unds  of  precious  materials— ebony,  ivory,  and  gems,  and  was  adorned  with  sculptures  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  Qutnctillian  said  of  this  statue  that  ^  the  beauty  of  it  seemed  to  improve  the 
nllglon  of  the  behoidera,  so  much  did  the  work  express  the  mi\iesty  of  the  god/^    Wheo 

a.  Alison,  in  Blackwood's  Magaiinty  July  1837.  b.  See  p.  566. 
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— the  latter  two  the  workmanship  of  the  famoos  sculptor  himjell^ 
were  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  "  Age  of  Pericles."  But  not 
to  Pericles  and  the  artists  alone  be  the  honor :  it  is  to  be  shared  bj 
the  people,  whose  love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  encouraged  them. 
The  following  eloquent  extract  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  unrivalled  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Athenian  edifices  of  the 
time  of  Pericles. 

19.  "  Then  rapidly  progressed  those  glorious  fabrics  which  seemed, 
as  Plutarch  gracefully  expresses  it,  endowed  with  the  bloom  of  a 
perennial  youth.      Still  the  houses  of  private  citizens  remained  simple 

.  and  unadorned ;  still  were  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular ;  and 
even  centuries  afterwards,  a  stranger  entering  Athens  would  not  at 
first  have  recognized  the  claims  of  the  mistress  of  Grecian  art     But  to 
the  homeliness  of  her  common  thoroughfares  and  private  mansions, 
the  magnificence  of  her  public  edifices  now  made  a  dazzling  contrast. 
The  Acropolis  that  towered  above  the  homes  and  thoroughfares  of 
men — a  spot  too  sacred  for  human  habitation — ^became,  to  use  a 
proverbial  phrase,  *  a  city  of  the  gods.'     The  citizen  was  everywhere 
to  be  reminded  of  the  majesty  of  the  State — his  patriotism  was  to 
be  increased  by  the  pride  in  her  beauty — his  taste  to  be  elevated  by 
the  spectacle  of  her  splendor. 

20.  "  Thus  flocked  to  Athens  all  who,  throughout  Greece,  were 
eminent  in  art.  Sculptors  and  architects  vied  with  each  other  in 
adorning  the  young  empress  of  the  seas  :  then  rose  the  masterpieces 

.  of  Phid' ias,  of  CalHc' rates,  of  IVfenes'icles,  which,  either  in  their 
broken  remains,  or  in  the  feeble  copies  of  imitators  less  inspired,  still 
command  so  intense  a  wonder,  and  furnish  models  so  immortal. 
And  if,  so  to  speak,  their  bones  and  relics  excite  our  awe  and  envy, 
as  testifying  of  a  lovelier  and  grander  race,  which  the  deluge  of  time 
has  sw^ept  away,  what,  in  that  day,  must  have  been  their  brilliant 
effect — ^unmutilated  in  their  fair  proportions — afresh  in  all  their  linea- 
ments and  hues  ?  For  their  beauty  was  not  limited  to  the  symmetry 
of  arch  and  column,  nor  their  materials  confined  to  the  marbles  of 
Pentel'  licus  and  Pdros.  Even  the  exterior  of  the  temples  glowed 
with  the  richest  harmony  of  colors,  and  was  decorated  with  the  purest 
gold  ;  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  favorable  both  to  the  display  and  the 


Phid'  tas  was  asked  whence  he  had  derived  the  Idea  of  tills  hit  gruideBt  eObrt,  he  replied  hf 
repeating  the  weil-knoirn  pouage  in  HomerV  Iliadj  where  Jupitm-  la  represented  aa  causl^s 
Olympus  to  tremble  on  its  base  by  the  mere  movement  of  his  sable  brow.  The  Olympian 
Jupiter  was  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  works  of  Phid'  iaa. 
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preservation  of  art,  permitted  to  external  pediments  and  friezes  all  the 
minuteness  of  ornament — all  the  brilliancy  of  colors  : — such  as  in  the 
interior  of  Italian  churches  may  yet  be  seen — vitiated,  in  the  last,  by 
a  gaudy  and  barbarous  taste. 

21.  "  Nor  did  the  Athenians  spare  any  cost  upon  the  works  that 
were,  like  the  tombs  and  tripods  of  their  heroes,  to  be  the  monuments 
of  a  nation  to  distant  ages,  and  to  transmit  the  most  irrefragable 
proof  *  that  the  power  of  ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle  legend.' 
The  whole  democracy  were  animated  with  the  passion  of  Pericles; 
and  when  Phid'  ias  recommended  marble  as  a  cheaper  material  than 
ivory  for  the  great  statue  of  Minerva,  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
ivory  was  preferred  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly.  Thus, 
whether  it  were  extravagance  or  munificence,  the  blame  in  one  case, 
the  admiration  in  another,  rests  not  more  with  the  minister  than  the 
populace.  It  was,  indeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  those  works, 
that  they  were  entirely  the  creations  of  the  people :  without  the 
people  Pericles  could  not  have  It^uilt  a  temple,  nor  engaged  a  sculptor. 
The  miracles  of  that  day  resulted  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  population 
yet  young — ^fiill  of  the  first  ardor  for  the  beautiful — dedicating  to 
the  State,  as  to  a  mistress,  the  trophies  honorably  won,  or  the  treas- 
ures injuriously  extorted — and  uniting  the  resources  of  a  nation 
with  the  energy  of  an  individual,  because  the  toil,  the  cost,  were 
borne  by  those  who  succeeded  to  the  enjoyment  and  arrogated  the 
glory." 

V. 

22.  As  we  contemplate  the  beauty  of  some  vast  edifice,  harmonious 
in  its  proportions,  perfect  in  all  its  adaptations,  and  towering  above 
UB  in  majestic  grandeur,  wisdom  forbids  us  to  overlook  the  creative 
energies  on  which  all  its  glory  rests — the  resources  that  sustained 
it,  the  original  conception,  the  planning  of  the  designer,  the  toil  of 
the  artisans,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  results  of  their  com- 
bined labors.     So,  while  we  contemplate  the  unrivalled  monuments 
of  Grecian  genius,  long  since  passed  away,  a  wise  political 
philosophy  requires  us  to  examine,  also,  into  the  circum-   opment  of 
stances  which  gave  them  origin,  and  the  causes  of  their    ™*  dkmo- 
final  destruction.     The  age  of  Pericles — that  of  Grecian    ractke  of 
glory — ^was  also  that  in  which  the  democratic  character  oaBciAN  iw- 
of  Grecian  institutions  received  its  fullest  development  in 
iheimportant  departments  of  judicature,  legislation,  and  administration 
In  the  early  history  of  Athens  the  distinction  between  administrative 
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and  judicial  powers  was  almost  unknown ;  for  the  Athenian  magistrates 
were  not  only  executive  but  judicial  officers  also — deciding  disputes  and 
inflicting  punishments — and  of  the  same  mixed  nature  were  the  fancti(HiB 
of  the  Areop'  agus  and  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred — an  aocummu- 
lation,  in  the  same  hands,  of  powers  that  must  have  often  led  to  cor- 
ruption and  oppression.  The  reform  party  headed  by  Pericles  trans- 
ferred the  judicial  power  to  numerous  dikasts,  or  panels  of  jurors, 
selected  from  the  citizens,  six  thousand  of  whom,  forming  what  was 
called  the  Helisea,  were  annually  drawn  by  lot,  and  then  distributed 
into  panels  of  five  hundred  members  each ;  and  to  these  panels^  paid 
by  the  State,  and  each  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  judicial  causes 
were  submitted  by  lot ;  so  that  no  one  knew  beforehand  which  jury 
was  to  try  any  particular  case.  References  of  private  causes  to  arbi- 
trators appointed  by  law,  or  chosen  by  mutual  consent  of  parties, 
were  also  common — each  of  the  parties  having  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  public  jury.  The  senate  of  the  Areop'  agus,  the  senate  of  Five 
Hundred,  archons,  and  other  niagistrates,  were  stripped  of  nearly  all 
their  judicial  functions ;  the  laws  were  brought  down  from  the 
Acropolis,  where  justice  Imd  been  previously  administered,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  market  place,  where  the  dikasteries  sat;  and 
thus  was  the  judicature  popularized,  and  democracy  enthroned  in  the 
tribunals  of  justice. 

23.  The  popular  triumph  was  not  obtained  without  a  fierce  col- 
lision of  parties ;  for  the  State  was  divided  between  reformers  and 
conservatives, — the  latter  composing  the  oligarchical  party,  ever 
tenacious  of  power,  and  unscrupulous  of  the  means  of  preserving  it. 
When  Pericles  proposed  the  connection  of  Athens  and  the  Piraeus 
by  the  Long  Walls,  the  same  party  did  not  scruple  to  invoke  foreign 
aid  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy ;  but  the  latter  triumphed  in 
all  its  measures,  and,  under  its  rule,  Athens,  guided  by  the  ge&ios 
of  Pericles;  attained  the  maximum  of  her  power  and  glory. 

24.  By  the  reforms  of  Pericles,  the  making  and  the  repealing  of 
laws — subjects  which  have  called  forth  so  much  declamatory  effort  i» 
the  disparagement  of  popular  legislation — ^were  placed  under  peculiar 
solemnities  and  guarantees,  which  in  a  great  measure  removed  the 
dangers  of  hasty  and  unwise  decisions.  The  Ecclesia,  or  public 
assembly  of  the  whole  people,  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Solon, 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  either  passing  or  repealing  any  law  of 
general  application ; — it  could  only  pass  .laws  affecting  individual 
cases ;  and  to  a  magisterial  court  of  sworn  jurors  called  nomotiietie, 
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nnmberiDg  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand,  and  selected  from  the 
Helisea,  was  intrusted  the  business  of  ordinary  legislation.  Early 
in  each  year,  at  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  the  laws  were  sub- 
mitted for  approval  or  rejection :  at  a  later  period,  the  laws  which 
the  assembly,  or  private  citizens,  desired  to  have  repealed,  together 
with  propositions  of  new  laws,  were  brought  before  the  court  of  the 
nomothetae.  Public  advocates  were  also  named  to  defend  the  laws 
attacked,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  final  during  the  year  of  its 
jurisdiction.  As  an  important  additional  security  both  to  the  public 
assembly  and  the  nomothetad,  against  being  entrapped  into  illegal 
decisions,  if  any  new  measure  contravening  previous  legislation  was 
passed,  the  proposer  of  it  was  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment ; 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  give  formal  notice  of  the  contradiction,  and  to 
propose  a  repeal  of  the  preexisting  law,  that  contradictory  statutes 
might  not  at  the  same  time  be  in  operation.  The  law  permitting 
such  an  indictment  doubtless  detei^red  tho^  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  past  legislation,  from  originating  new  propositions,  but 
it  was  ere  long  grossly  abused,  and  made  the  instrument  of  personal 
and  party  enmity  ]  for,  at  a  later  period,  we  find  the  mover  of  a  new  law 
compelled  to  defend  himself,  not  only  against  the  charge  of  a  formal 
contradiction  of  laws,  but  also  against  that  of  alleged  mischiefis  in 
the  law  passed  by  his  agency — a  perversion  which  Pericles  never  an- 
ticipated. 

25.  A  peculiar,  not  to  say  ingenious,  mode  of  affixing  penalties 
was  adopted.  If  the  accused  were  found  guilty  by  the  dikast  jury, 
the  accuser  first  named  a  given  amount  of  punishment — it  might  be 
a  fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  death — then  a  lighter  punish- 
ment was  proposed  by  the  accused  himself;  and  the  jury  was  bound 
to  choose  the  one  or  the  other  without  any  modification.  It  was 
thus  the  interest  of  the  accuser  not  to  name  a  punishment  too  severe, 
lest  its  very  severity  should  cause  its  rejection ;  and  the  interest  of 
the  accused  not  to  name  one  too  mild,  lest  the  jury  should  select  the 
other.  This  was  a  common  mode  of  determining  the  penalty  under 
the  Athenian  laws.  As  a  check  against  its  abuse,  if  the  verdict  of 
guilty  did  not  receive  the  suffrages  of  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  jury, 
then  the  accuser  himself  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Such  were  the 
safeguards,  enacted  in  a  truly  conservative  spirit,  which  Pericles  and 
his  co-reformers  threw  round  the  measures  of  legislation,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  From  the  study  of  these  laws  and  their  results 
— from  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  enactment,  and  the  ingenuity 
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which  still  found  the  means  of  perverting  them  to  the  purposes  of 
individual  and  party  animosity — modern  legislators  may  gather  much 
political  wisdom. 

26.  The  establishment  of  the  popular  juries  or  paid  dikasteries, 
and  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nomothetsD,  often  erroneoiuslj 
attributed  to  Solon,^  was  the  consummation  of  the  Athenian  democ- 
racy— the  culminating  point  towards  which  the  efforts  of  the  liberal 
party  had  long  been  tending.     The  leading  object  in  the  institution  ' 
of  the  dikasteries  was  to  guard  against  that  corruption  which  was  a 
prevalent  vice  among  wealthy  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  were 
not  only  often  insubordinate  to  the  magistrates,  but  who  freely  resorted 
to  intimidation  and  bribery  to  promote  selfish  and  party  ends.      All 
history,  until  a  recent  period,  shows  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  make 
rich  and  powerful  criminals  effectively  amenable  to  justice.      Sat 
ihe  dikasteries  of  Pericles,  owing  to  the  number  of  those  who  com- 
posed  them,  their  seci^t  suffrage,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
beforehand  who  would  sit  in  any  particular  case,  seem  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  corruption  and  intimidation.     They  furnish  examples 
of  the  workings  of  jury  trial  in  its  broadest  scale,  and  exhibit,  in  ex- 
aggerated proportions,  both  the  exoellencies  and  the  defects  of  the 
jury  system.     In  England,  during  a  long  period,  the  jury,  justly 
called  the  palladium  of  English  liberties,  was  kept  in  subordination 
to  the  government — its  members  liable  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  rendering  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  dictation  of  the  judge — ^but  in 
ancient  Athens,  more  than   two  thousand  years  ago,  the  system 
started  forth  at  once  in  its  full  maturity,  the  jury  being  judge  of  the 
law  and  the  testimony,  and  without  being  bound  by  the  precedents 
of  former  decisions. 

VI. 

27.  There  were  no  professional  advocates  among  the  Athenians ; 
but  plaintiffs  and  defendants  might  come  before  the  jury  with  speeches 

prepared  by  others,  or  with  friends  to  speak  for  them. 

CULTIVATIOM      .  -  n  i         i  i.  t 

OF  EHBT-    A  certam  power  of  speech  therefore  became  necessary, 
oRic  AND    jiot  only  for  politicians,  but  also  for  private  citizens  to 

O&ATORT.  •/  X  X  ^ 

vindicate  their  rights,  or  repel  accusations  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Accordingly,  the  age  of  Pericles  was  that  in  which  style 
and  speech  began  to  be  assiduously  cultivated ;  we  begin  to  hear  of 
the  rhetorician  and  the  sophist  as  persons  of  influence  and  celebrity ; 

a.  Grote,  v.  381. 
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and  the  composers  of  written  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  others 
began  to  multiply,  and  to  acquire  an  importance  previously  unknown. 
Tet  while  these  circumstances  stimulated  to  the  highest  developments 
of  Grecian  genius  in  the  art  of  oratory,  the  good  was  not  without  its 
attendant  evil ;  for  at  a  time  when^the  citizen  pleaded  his  own  cause 
before  the  dikastery,  the  rhetorician  was  viewed  by  many  with  jealousy, 
as  imparting  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  buy  it,  "  a  peculiar 
skill  in  the  common  weapons,  which  made  them  seem  like  fencing 
masters,  or  professional  swordsmen,  amidst  a  society  of  untrained 
duellists/'A  A  similar  objection,  however,  might  be  made  to  almost 
any  useful  attainment ;  but  it  only  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
that  "  Knowledge  is  power." 

28.  Eloquence  or  oratory,  which  Cicero  calls  "  the  friend  of  peace 
and  the  companion  of  tranquillity,  requiring  for  her  cradle  a  com- 
monwealth already  well  established  and  flourishing,"  was  scarcely 
known  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  it  suddenly  arose 
in  Athens  to  a  great  height  of  perfection.  Pericles  himself,  whose 
great  aim  was  to  sway  the  assemblies  of  the  people  to  his  will,  culti- 
vated oratory  with  such  application  and  success,  that  the  poets  of  his 
day  said  of  him,  that  on  some  occasions  fhe  goddess  of  persuasion, 
with  all  her  charms,  seemed  to  dwell  on  his  lips,  and  that  on  others 
his  discourse  had  all  the  vehemence  of  thunder  to  move  the  souls  of 
his  hearers.  It  was  said  of  Pericles  that  whenever  he  was  to  speak 
in  public  such  was  his  solicitude  that  he  first  addressed  a  prayer  to 
the  gods  "  That  not  a  word  might  escape  him  unsuitable  to  the 
occasion ;" — and  it  was  the  power  of  eloquence  that  enabled  him, 
during  forty  years,  to  maintain  the  most  unboynded  influence  over 
the  inconstant  and  capricfbus  Athenians,  who  were  the  most  jealous 
of  their  liberties  of  any  people  in  the  world. 

29.  The  golden  age  of  Grecian  eloquence  is  embraced  in  a  period 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  Pericles ; 
and  during  this  period  Athens  bore  the  palm  alone ;  for  there  were 
neither  Spartan,  Argive,  Corinthian,  nor  Theban  orators,  to  contest 
the  honor  with  her.  Of  the  many  eminent  Athenian  orators,  the 
most  distinguished  were  Lysias,  Isocrates,  ^schines,  and  Demosthe- 
nes. The  first  was  admired  for  the  perspicuity,  purity,  sweetness, 
and  delicacy  of  his  style.  He  seldom  spoke  in  public,  but  composed 
orations  and  pleadings  for  others.  Isocrates  opened  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  eloquence,  and  was  equally  esteemed  for  the 

a.  Grole,  r.  404. 
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exceUence  of  hid  oompositions,  and  his  snocees  in  teaching  others,  ffis 
style  was  more  smooth)  flowing,  elegant,  and  adorned,  than  that  of 
Lysias,  his  thoughts  more  lively  and  delicate— ever  exhibiting  i 
great  love  of  virtue,  and  respect  for  religion.  The  style  of  .Xschmes, 
the  rival  of  Demosthenes,  was  distingnished  for  its  delicacy,  ease, 
order,  clearness,  and  precision ;  that  of  Demosthenes  for  its  variety, 
earnestness,  power,  fervor,  rapidity,  and  passion,  all  exemplified  in 
plain  unornameuted  language,  and  a  strain  of  close,  business-liJce 
reasoning.  "  His  style,'^  as  Hume  observes,  "  is  rapid  harmony  ad- 
justed to  the  sense  ;  vehement  reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of 
art ;  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  and  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued 
strain  of  argument."  The  true  character  of  the  elo<][uence  of  De- 
mosthenes is  happily  summed  up  in  the  following  extract : 

30.  "  The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Demosthenes.  How  is  it  that  he  attained  to  his  astonish- 
ing preeminence  ?  How  is  it  that,  in  a  fiiculty  which  is  common  to 
the  whole  species,  that  of  communicating  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  language,  the  palm  is  conceded  to  him  alone  by  the  unanimous 
and  willing  consent  of  all  nations  and  ages  ?  And  this  universal 
approbation  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  a  reader  who  for 
the  first  time  peruses  his  unrivalled  orations.  They  do  not  exhibit 
any  of  that  ostentatious  declamation  on  which  loosely  hangs  the 
tuae  of  so  many  pretenders  to  eloquence.  There  appears  no  deep 
reflection  to  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration,  or  any  phi- 
losophical remarks  to  prove  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
great  moral  writers  of  his  country.  He  affects  no  learning,  and  he  dis- 
plays none.  He  aims  at  no  elegance ;  he  seeks  no  glaring  ornaments ; 
he  rarely  touches  the  heart  with  a  soft  or  malting  appeal,  and  when  he 
does  it  is  only  with  an  effect  in  which  a  third-rate  artist  would  have 
surpassed  him.  He  had  no  wit,  no  humor,  no  vivacity,  in  our  aoeept- 
anoe  of  these  terms,  qualities  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  modem  orator.  He  wanted  all  these  undeniable  attributes 
of  eloquence,  and  yet  who  rivals  him  ? 

31.  <^  The  secret  of  his  power  is  simple ;  it  lies  essentially  in  tiiis, 
that  his  political  principles  were  interwoven  with  his  very  spirit ; 
they  were  not  assumed  to  serve  an  interested  purpose,  to  be  laid  aside 
when  he  descended  from  the  rostrum,  and  resumed  when  he  sought 
to  accomplish  an  object  No ;  they  were  deeply  seated  in  his  heart, 
and  emanated  from  its  profoundest  depth.  The  more  his  country 
was  environed  by  dangers,  the  more  steady  was  his  resolution. 
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Nothing  ever  impaired  the  truth  and  integrity  of  hifl  fi^elingSj  or 
"weakened  his  generous  conviction.  It  was  his  underiating  firmness, 
his  disdain  of  all  compromise,  that  made  him  the  first  of  statesmen 
and  orators ;  in  this  lay  the  substance  of  his  power,  the  primary 
f9undation  of  his  superiority ;  the  rest  was  merely  secondary.  The 
mystery  of  his  mighty  influence,  then,  lay  in  his  honesty  ;  and  it  is 
this  that  gave  warmth  and  tone  to  his  feelings,  an  energy  to  his 
language,  and  an  impression  to  his  manner,  before  which  every  im- 
putation of  sincerity  must  have  immediately  vanished."^ 

VII. 

32.  Of  the  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers,  who  adorned  the 
brightest  period  of  Grecian  history,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  speak  in 
detail,  bat  among  them  are  names  that  will  ever  be 
cherished  and  venerated,  while  genitft  and  worth  continue   posts,  axd 
to  be  held  in  admiration.     Among  historians  may  be     ran-oeo- 
mentioned,  as  most  conspicuous,  the  names  of  Herod'- 

otos,  Thucyd'ides,  Xen'ophon,  and  Polyb'ius;  among  poets  and 
dramatists,  iEs'  chylus,  Soph'  ocles,  and  Eurip'  ides ;  and  among  phi- 
losophers, Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  besides  those  previously  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter.  Volumes  would  be  requisite  to  describe 
the  character  and  works  of  these  writers,  and  to  convey  a  just  view 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  moderns  to  the  lights  which  they  kindled. 

33.  We  should,  however,  omit  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
Athenian  life,  did  we  not  notice  the  drama — ^not  merely 
as  an  element  in  the  political  character  of  the  Athenians, 
but  also  as  a  picture  of  society,  and  an  expositor  of  the 
Athenian  mind  in  the  departments  of  politics,  religion,  and  philoso- 
phy. The  great  development  of  Grecian  dramatic  genius,  never  be- 
fore nor  since  equalled  by  any  people,  also  marks  the  age  of  Pericles, 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  The  first  who 
rendered  the  tragic  drama  Illustrious  was  ^s'  chylus,  who  had  fought 
with  distinguished  valor  in  the  combats  of  Mar'  athon  and  Sal'  amis, 
and  had  afterwards  served  with  the  Athenian  troops  at  Platse'  a.  He 
therefore  flourished  at  the  exact  period  when  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
rescued  from  foreign  enemies,  was  exulting  in  its  first  strength ;  and 
his  writings  are  characteristic  of  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  the  age. 
Soph'  ocles,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athenian  armament  against 
Samos  in  the  year  440  B.  C,  succeeded  him ;  and  Eurip'ides,  a  co- 

ft.  Skolob  oTDenKMlhenM  In  Anthon'h  Clu.  Diet. 
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temporary  of  Soph'  ooles,  was  the  last  of  the  three  great  'masters  of 
the  drama — the  three  being  embraced  within  the  period  of  a  sin^ 
century. 

34.  It  is  coricus  to  observe  the  transitions  through  which  tragedy 
passed  in  this  short  period,  and  in  the  hands  of  its  three  masters. 
Each  borrows  his  subjects  from  the  legendary  world,  but  differs  from 
his  predecessor  in  the  manner  of  handling  them.     In  JEs'  chylus  the 
sterner  passions  alone  are  appealed  to,  and  in  language  replete  with 
bold  metaphor  and  gigantic  hyperbole :  Venus,  and  her  inspirations, 
are  excluded :  the  charms  of  love  are  unknown  ;  but  the  gods — ^vast, 
majestic,  in  shadowy  outline,  and  in  the  awful  sublimity  of  power, 
pass  before  and  awe  the  beholder.     That  deep  reverence  of  the  gods, 
and  love  of  the  heroic,  which  characterized  the  Greeks  at  this  period, 
are  everywhere  conspicuous   in   the   tragedies  of  jS!s' chylus.     In 
Soph'  odes  we  find  a  ^  greater  mnge  of  emotions — ^figures  more  dis- 
tinctly seen,  a  more  expanded  dialogue,  simplicity  of  speech  mixed 
with  rhetorical  declamation,  and  the  highest  degree  of  poetic  beauty. 
In  Eurip'  ides,  rhetoric  becomes  still  more  prominent,  the  legendary 
characters  assume  more  the  garb  of  humanity,  the  tender  sendments 
— ^love,  pity,  compassion — are  invoked,  the  reason  is  appealed  to, 
and  an  air  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  refinement  embellishes  the  whole. 
Soph'  oclos  and  Eurip'  ides  exhibit  greater  familarity,  than  is  found 
in  their  predecessor,  with  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  debates  of  poli- 
ticians, and  the  contests  of  litigants  before  the  dikasteries, — a  modi- 
fication of  the  tragic  drama  in  strict  accordance  with  the  increasing 
popular  character  of  Athenian  institutions. 

35.  To  estimate  the  infiuence  which  the  drama  exerted  over  the 
Athenians,  we  must  reflect  that,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  a  large 
number  of  tragedies  was  presented  on  the  Athenian  stage  every  year; 
that  it  was  rare  to  repeat  any  one  a  second  time ;  that  the  theatre 
of  Bacohus,  in  which  they  were  represented,  was  capable  of  aooom- 
modating  thirty  thousand  persons;  that,  as  religious  observances, 
they  formed  part  of  the  civil  establishment ;  and  that  admission  to 
them  was,  virtually,  free  to  every  Athenian  oitixen.  If  we  conceive 
of  the  entire  population  of  a  large  city  listening  almost  daily  to 
those  immortal  compositions  whose  beauty  first  stamped  tragedy  as 
a  separate  department  of  poetry,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  so  powerful 
poetic  influences  were  never  brought  to  act  upon  any  other  people ; 
and  that  the  tastes,  the  sentiments,  and  the  intell^tual  standard  of 
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the  Atheni&D8,  must  have  been  sensibly  improved  and  exalted  by 
Bach  lessons.^ 

36.  Comedy,  of  later  growth  than  tragedy,  arose  out  of  the  full 
license  which  was  given,  in  the  festive  procession  in  &onor  of  the  god 
Bacchus,  of  scoffing  at  any  one  present.  In  the  time  of  Pericles 
comedy  became  an  important  agent  and  partisan  in  the  political  warfare 
of  Athens.  Cotemporary  men  and  subjects  were  freely  dealt  with  on 
the  stage,  and,  often,  under  their  real  names ;  and  in  one  of  the 
comedies  of  Gratinus,  Oimon,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  is  highly  eulogized, 
while  the  latter  is  bitterly  derided.  With  unmeasured  and  unsparing 
license,  comedy  attacked,  under  the  veil  of  satire,  institutions,  poli- 
ticians, philosophers,  poets,  private  citizens  by  name,  and  even  the 
gods  also ;  and  not  only  did  it  expose  all  that  was  really  ludicrous 
or  .contemptible,  but  often,  with  an  excess  of  profligacy,  cast  scorn 
and  derision  on  that  which  was  innocent,.or  even  meritorious.  While 
such  license  was  tolerated,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  excess  of 
bitter  personality  whidi  characterizes  Athenian  literature  generally. 

37.  In  this  closing  sketch  of  the  age  of  Grecian  glory  we  again 
advert  to  the  fact  that  it  was  democratic  Athens  that  was  the  light 
and  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  that  nearly  all  the  great  men  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned  in  this  connection,  were  either  Athenian 
bom,  or  nurtured  in  her  schools  of  learning.  It  has  been  common 
for  a  class  of  modern  writers  to  deny  to  democratic  institutions  that 
enlightened  public  spirit,  and  fostering  regard  for  individual  worth, 
which  are  requisite  to  call  forth  the  brightest  conceptions  of  genius, 
and  to  attain  the  highest  perfection  of  art  We  cannot  here  enter 
upon  an  argument  in  favor  of  democratic  influences,  but  we  satis&c- 
torily  point  to  democratic  Athens,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  greatness, 
and  shining  with  no  borrowed  lustre, — ^proving,  if  it  prove  no  more, 
that  taste,  and  genius,  and  art,  are  not  incompatible  with  republican 
simplicity. 

VIII. 

38.  Having  thus  considered  the  bright  and  favorable  points  of 
Athenian  character,  our  attention  is  next  called  to  the  dark  shades 
in  the  picture,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  brief 

tenure  of  existence  which  democratic  Athens  enjoyed ;      of  ths 
for  the  glory  and  renown  with  which  she  has  filled  the    w)wwfall 
earth  were  the  products  of  a  single  century.^     While 

ft.  Grol«,  Till.  39S. 

b.  Id  n«Uty,  less  tiifla  aeentury ;  for,  rockoolng  from  tbe  great  detect  of  the  PeniaiM  In  the 

45 
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some  have  traced  her  down&U  to  caotes  merely  pditiioalY  and  to  thi 
outward  circumstanoes  by  which  she  was  snrroitnded,  oiherB,  eater- 
taming  monarchical  principles  of  goTenimentj  have  attributed  it  to 
what  they  call  the  disorganizing  tendency  of  demoeraiio  institutkni*— 
the  consuming  fever  and  exhausting  violence  of  democratic  aetivify. 
We  shall  best  explain  our  views  on  this  subject  by  first  noticing  some 
of  the  political  errors  of  the  Athenians,  and  some  of  the  defects  is 
their  constitution. 

39.  In  the  time  of  Pericles  the  Athenians  ware  at  the  head  of  a 
large  confederacy,  which  had  been  originally  formed  by  the  free  oon- 
sent  of  all  parties ;  but  the  federal  league  had  been  gradually  con- 
verted into  an  empire,  over  which  Athens  ruled  with  the  authoril?f 
of  a  despot  Maintaining  that  none  of  the  members  had  a  right  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  league  by  withdrawmg  &om  it,  she  had 
repressed,  by  force,  several  attempts  at  disunion ;  and,  to  preserve 
her  power,  had  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  treatiag  as  snbjeots  all 
her  aUies,  which  were  mostly  small  cities  or  islands.  In  retom  fbr 
the  protection  which  she  afforded  them,  she  demanded  a  heavy 
tribute — took  the  common  treasury,  which  had  been  originally  «»- 
tablished  at  Delos,  under  her  own  care,  and  denied  any  aooounlabUity 
for  its  expenditure,  speciously  alleging  that  the  savings  of  her  prudenoe, 
or  the  earnings  of  her  valor,  might  be  justly  ^)propriated  to  her 
own  uses.  It  was  the  treasure  thus  obtained — wrested  firom  un- 
willing allies — that  supported  much  of  the  luxury  of  the  Athenians; 
and  it  was  to  the  same  extortions  of  injustice,  that  the  edifices  with 
which  Pericles  adorned  the  metropolis  owed  their  existence. 

40.  The  secret  of  the  decay  of  that  political  ascendency  which 
Athens  had  attained,  is  to  be  found  in  the  unsubstantial  nature  of 
her  power.  Her  political  greatness  arose  mostly  from  artificial  and 
moral  causes,  rather  than  natural  resources,  and  was  based  on  credii, 
which  the  first  calamity  was  ever  liable  to  destroy.  Thus  when  her 
arms  met  with  a  reverse  in  Sicily,  her  injured  allies,  no  longer  in- 
timidated by  her  power,  deserted  her  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  again, 
the  loss  of  her  navy  at  Aigos-Potamo^  occasioned  a  still  greater  de- 

baUle  of  PlatflB'  a,  470  B.  O,  to  tbe  dlsMtroiu  overthroir  of  the  Athenians  befora'^jmciiae,  413 
B.  C,  wo  hare  a  period  of  only  alxty-etx  yean ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  noblest  of 
the  Athenian  edlfloes  were  built,~tbat  poetry,  painting,  sculptore,  architecture,  oratory,  history, 
philosophy,  Ac,  attained  their  greatest  eminence  throoghont  Greece,  while  Athens  was  the 
centre  of  their  glory.  yVithln  the  oentniy  following  the  battle  of  FlatsB'  a,  we  And,  aoMng 
ethers  little  leas  distinguished,  the  following  names  of  eminent  Grecians^Herod'  otus,  Tbocyd'- 
kles,  Xen'ophon,  .fs'chylus,  Soph' odes,  Eurip'ides,  Cimon,  Perlde^  Socrateai  Plato, 
Arislotlek  and  DeaaoithMwiSj   a  man  brilliant  gaboy  than  aiqr  other  cenlwy  has  witneased. 
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fbetion  horn  her,  and  a  general  disBolation  of  the  empire  over  which 
she  had  exercised  her  sway.  In  prosperity  there  were  others  to 
second  her  ambition,  and  add  to  her  ener'g;ie8 ;  but  in  adversity  she 
was  compelled  to  stand  alone.  "  Dependence  upon  other  resources 
than  the  native  population,"  remarks  a  writer  previously  quoted, 
<*ha8  been  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  despotisms;  and 
it  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  the  re* 
publics  that  trust  to  it.  The  resources  of  taxation  confined  to  free- 
men and  natives  are  almost  incalculable ;  the  resources  of  tribute 
wrung  from  foreigners  and  dependents  are  sternly  limited  and  ter- 
ribly precarious— they  rot  away  the  true  spirit  of  industry  in  the 
people  that  demand  the  impost — they  implant  ineradicable  hatred  in 
the  States  that  concede  it.'^<^  A  wise  political  lesson  whose  truth  is 
enforced  by  the  history  of  all  ages. 

41.  A  most  pernicious  evil  in  the  Athenian  constitution  was  the 
frequent  assumption  of  the  highest  judicial  powers  by  the  public  as- 
sembly of  all  the  citizens.  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the 
Areop'  agus  waa  mostly  confined  to  charges  of  maiming,  poiaoningi 
and  murder, — and  of  the  dikast  juries  to  civil  cases  between  indi- 
viduals,— a  multitude  of  undefined  cases,  affecting  more  particularly 
the  interests  of  the  State,  or  in  which  the  State  was  represented  as 
the  injured  party,  could  be  brought  for  final  adjudication  before  the 
people  themselves,  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  ecclesia.  This 
assembly,  on  the  principle,  doubtless,  that  voxpopuli  est  vox  deiy — 
that  "  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God'^ — and  that  the 
people  can  do  no  wrong,  taking  upon  itself  the  highest  judicial  func- 
tions  in  cases  a£fecting  the  lives  of  the  most  noted  citizens,  exercised 
a  kind  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  in  which  forms  of  law  were  supposed 
to  yield  to  the  plain  demands  of  justice. 

42.  The  prominent  evil  arising  from  the  judicial  character  of  the 
assembly  was  that  the  most  worthy  citizens  were  often  arraigned  be- 
fore an  impatient  and  turbulent  populace, — ^liable  to  be  swayed  by 
caprice  and  prejudice,  by  party-spirit  and  the  eloquence  of  individ- 
uals,— and  seldom  possessing  the  wisdom,  or  exercising  the  candor, 
due  to  justice.  The  numbers  of  such  a  jury  prevented  all  responsi- 
bility, and  where  corruption  feared  not  detection,  the  great  and  the 
wealthy  could  too  often  purchase  freedom,  or  soften  the  rigors  of  law, 
while  the  chances  were  decidedly  against  the  poor  man,  especially  if 
he  had  to  contend  against  wealthy  and  influential  accusers.     That 

a.  Bulwer's  Atbena. 
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wbioh  was  designed  as  a  regulator  of  the  workings  of  ihe  oonBtitatioB 
thus  became,  eventually,  the  destroyer  of  its  equilibrium ;  and,  faj 
the  fickleness  of  its  measures,  the  corruption  to  which  it  was  exposed, 
and  the  frequent  injustice  of  its  decrees,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
State.  The  black  ingratitude  with  which  the  Athenians  treated  their 
most  illustrious  ciUzens — Themistodes,  Aristides,  Gimon,  Socrates, 
and  a  host  of  others — shows  the  exceeding  error  of  their  legislators  in 
converting  a  popular  assembly  into  a  tribunal  for  the  dispensaticm 
of  justice.* 

43.  But  aside  from  the  political  errors  and  constitutional  defeets 
already  mentioned,  there  was  a  still  greater  and  all-perradiDg  evil, 
^ich  lay  at  the  root  of  all  others,  and  was  the  mighty  engine  that 
hurried  Athens  onward  to  her  ruin.  We  allude  to  the  want  of  that 
public  and  private  virtue  which  is  based  on  the  religion  of  Christim- 
ity ;  without  which,  democratic  institutions  never  had  and  never  can 
have  any  lasting  security.  The  crude  and  corrupt  religion  of  the 
Grecians,  however  it  might  tend  to  arouse  martial  heroism,  infuse 
poetic  inspiration,  and  foster  artistic  genius,  had  little  tendency,  in 
itself,  to  promote  individual  virtue ;  for  the  characters  of  the  Qreciaai 
gods  were  stained  with  the  darkest  crimes ;  and  where  philoaopliy 

a.  The  unhappy  fate  of  MUtlades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  has  oden  been  cited  to  proof  of  the 
aaaertlon  that  **  republics  are  fickle  and  ungrateAiI."  Athens  has  indeed  much  to  answer  for 
on  the  score  of  Ingratitade ;  but  the  republican  system  is  not  to  be  held  reqwnslble  for  (bote 
defects  in  the  Athenian  constitution  out  of  which  the  evil  arose ;  and  In  the  case  of  SIQtladea, 
which  is  often  referred  to  in  this  connection,  we  think  It  will  be  found  that  the  Athenians  were 
not  greatly  in  the  wrong. 

The  behavior  of  Mlltiades  at  Marathon  was  indeed  highly  meritorious,  and  for  it  he  received 
the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  people ;  but,  grown  giddy  with  praise,  he  seems  to  have  lost  Us 
patriotism  and  prudence ;  and,  avidling  himself  of  his  unbounded  popularity,  be  eolicils  and 
obtains  of  the  Athenians  the  command  of  an  expedition  whose  destination  was  known  to  him- 
self alone :— assuring  them  of  the  honorableness  of  the  enterprise,  and  promising  to  enrich  the 
public  cofbrs  with  a  vast  amount  of  booty.  Much  treasure  was  spent,  and  lives  were  lost,  and, 
through  the  seeming  incapacity  or  treachery  of  the  conunander,  the  expedition  terminated  in 
disaster  and  disgrace.  A  rapid  and  decisive  change  now  takes  place  in  the  popular  esUmatioa 
of  Mlltiades.  Ills  motives  and  objects  are  inquired  into ;  and  it  is  found  that  private  resool- 
ment  against  a  prominent  citizen  of  Paros  was  the  motive  of  the  expedition,  while  the  prt^ect 
was  in  Itseif  unprincipled,  and  dishonorable  to  the  Athenian  people,  as  the  Parians  had  not 
taken  part  with  the  Persians  In  the  war.  The  popular  resentment  against  Miltiades  ia  aggra- 
vated by  the  idea  {^undeserved  admiration  and  misplaced  coufldMice ;  and  the  recent  fisvorile 
is  impeached  as  worthy  of  death.  Gratitude  for  previous  services  does  not  exempt  him  from 
punishment,  but  it  is  an  extenuating  circumstance  that  mitigates  the  penalty ;  and  a  fine,  sot 
unreasonably  hea-v7,  is  imposed  upon  him.  The  death  of  Miltiades,  it  must  be  recollected, 
which  occurs  so  opportunely  lo  excite  our  sympathy,  arose  not  (torn  the  trial  nor  the  floe,  but 
from  the  wound  which  he  received,  not  in  battle,  but  in  a  fall,  on  a  night  visit  of  doubtftd 
propriety. 

Ftom  all  the  olreomstanoes  we  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  case  of  Miltiades 
illustrates  neither  the  fickleness  nor  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians,  but  rather,  for  nue  at 
least,  the  Inflexible  sternness  of  Athenian  Jnstlce,  tempwed  by  mercy. 
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inculcated  the  practice  of  virtue,  it  was  mostlj  from  considerations 
of  worldly  policy — the  creature  of  circumstances.  There  was  no 
principle  of  universal  justice  like  that  of  the  Christian  religion,  on 
which  the  laws  were  based,  society  organized,  and  by  which  individual 
conduct  was  regulated.  This  evil  is  far  greater  in  a  democracy  than 
in  an  oligarchy  or  a  monarchy ;  for  in  the  former  a  corrupt  people, 
being  themselves  the  rulers,  will  produce  a  corrupt  administration  of 
the  wisest  laws, — and  corruption  is  but  another  name  for  weakness 
and  decay ;  while  in  a  monarchy  the  people  may  long  remain  igno- 
rant and  vicious  without  thereby  seriously  aflTecting  the  principles  or 
policy  of  the  government.  Throughout  all  Grecian  history  we  ob- 
serve, both  among  rulers  and  people,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  a 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  universal  justice — and  the  Athenians 
even  sent  into  banishment  one  of  their  worthiest  citizens,  apparently 
from  envy  that  the  universal  rectitude  of  his  conduct  had  gained  for 
him  the  appellation  of  "  The  Just."  We  find,  then,  an  abundance  of 
causes  to  account  for  the  premature  decay  of  Athenian  greatness, 
without  attributing  it,  as  Mr.  Alison  has  done,  to  "  the  violence  of 
the  fever  which  in  republican  States  exhausts  the  strength  and  wears 
out  the  energies  of  the  people.""' 

a.  See  BlackKootTt  Magazine.    Beriew  of  Bnlwer^B  Atbeai,  Jxdj  1837. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY :  FROM  THE  FOUNDDTG 
OF  ROME  TO  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  GREECE  AND  CARTHAGE. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  AnTRiimciTT  op  kaelt  Rok&h  Bistort.  What  ccltleim  has  abo«>  te 
relatioD  theroto.~S.  Artificial  ohronology  of  earlj  hiBtoiy.  Eariy  Roman  Gbronology.— & 
Why  the  narratlre  of  early  Romao  history  U  not  raliable.  Sources  of  early  Roman  histoiy.— 
4.  Legendary  poems,  &c 

9.  History  op  Rboal  Rous.  Early  Inhabitsnts  of  Italy.  Legend  of  iEn^aa.  The  LaUn. 
Albsn  Rome.  Common  name  of  the  esrly  Roman  khigs.— 6.  Primaiy  causes  of  the  rspfcl 
growth  of  the  AIImui  colony.  Charscler  of  the  population.— 7.  PPobable  oilgin  of  the  Sabins 
legend.  Increase  of  population  by  oooquests  and  aIUance8.~-8.  Rome  evid«Dt^  oonqvered  by 
the  Sabioes.  Sabine  institutions  predominant.  Titus  Tatius.— 0.  Tlie  Ssbino-Roman  dynas^. 
Improbabilities  respecting  it.  The  supposed  Alban  war.— 10.  Tarquia  and  the  Etmeeam. 
Etruscan  cirilizalion.— 11.  Hie  supposition  that  Tarquin  conquered  Rome.  Gsuaes  of  the 
murder  of  the  first  Tarquin.  Servius,  and  Tarquin  the  Proud.- 13.  Additional  improbabilities 
In  the  commonly-received  history  of  Regal  Rome.  All  that  we  certata/y  kmaw  of  this  portion 
0f  Roman  nistory. 

13.  RasuLTs  OP  Ceiticisk.  The  belief  which  It  still  leaves  toua:— thefoundhig  of  the 
city— the  Sabines— the  Albans.— 14.  The  beautiful  episodes  of  Livy— why  worthy  of  our  ooo- 
slderation.— 15.  The  historians  Niebuhr  and  Fexguson.  dfoumstsnces  which  show  the  mAf 
greatness  of  Rome  under  the  kings. 

16.  CoNSTiTUTiOHAL  HisTORT  OP  lARLT  Roxi.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terials of  Roman  society .-^17.  The  three  triku  into  which  the  Romans  were  cUvided.— 16.  Oi- 
▼islon  of  the  tribes  into  curia.  The  /r^te*  or  houses.— 19.  The  gentes  the  original  citizens  or 
Patricians.  Ihe  relation  of  elienUkip^—^.  Origin  of  the  Plebeians.  In  early  times  not  dti- 
lens.  Their  struggles  with  the  Patricians.— Si.  The  Roman  senate.  Its  supposed  origtib— SL 
Tlie  Camitia  Curiata,  or  general  assembly  of  the  people.— S3.  The  Roman  king :— hn  powcfs 
and  revenues.— 84.  First  division  of  the  Plebeians  into  tribes.— S5.  Farther  eflbrts  of  Serdus  to 
elevate  the  Plebeians.— 36.  New  military  oi:ganizaUon  of  the  people.  The  asMmbly  of  tlie 
centuries.    The  institutions  of  Sarins  not  fully  carried  into  eflisct. 

87.  Plkbkux  and  Patrician  cortksts,  after  the  downfall  of  royalty.  Increadng  power  of 
the  Patricians.— 38.  Plebeian  secession.  Oflice  of  the  tribunes.— S9.  Relative  sttuatioa  of 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Great  power  ultlmaletj  so- 
quired  by  the  tribunes^— 30.  Complete  development  of  the  constltuUon.  Subsequent  leg^ 
tive  enactments.  Relation  of  the  provinces  to  the  city.  Guarantees  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
constitution. 

31.  RcLiaiotis  notions  of  the  Romans.— 33.  The  Roman  ceremonial  law.  The  priesthood. 
Images  of  the  gods.    Growing  indifferenoe  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

33.  Mode  op  living— social  condition,  &&,  under  the  kings.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce.—34.  Domestic  life.  Evidences  of  the  rudeness  of  the  age.— 35.  Money  and  ooiasge. 
Relative  value  of  copper  and  iron.  Artistic  genius  of  the  Romans.— 38.  Early  langoagsof. 
Rome.    Late  origin  of  Roman  literature.    Poetry  and  History.  ^ 

I. 

1.  Almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centorj,  early 
Boman  history,  as  transmitted  by  Livy,  was  received  without  anj 
doubt  as  to  its  authenticity;  but  criticism  has  since  shown  both 
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tiiat  the  chronology  of  the  early  Roman  annals  is  highly  uncertam, 

and  that  many  of  the  glowing  pictures  which  adorn  the    

pages  of  the  early  Roman  writers,  and  which  have  been  ^r  of  bablt 
unhesitatingly  copied  as  authentic  by  modern  historians,      homak 
are  but  fictions  of  a  traditionary  and  poetic  age.  histort. 

2.  In  the  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Babylonian  eras,  we  find 'large 
spaces  of  time  divided  according  to  certain  arithmetical  proportions, 
showing  that  they  are  artificial  arrangements  to  which  history  has  . 
been  arbitrarily  adapted.  .  The  same  also  occurs  in  early  Roman 
history,  down  to  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  For  this 
period  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  arc  assumed  by  the  earliest 
Roman  historians,  two-thirds  of  which  number,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  are  allotted  to  the  seven  kings,  and  the  remaining  third, 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  the  commonwealth.  Again,  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king,  Ancus  Martins,  the  era 
assigned  for  the  creation  of  the  plebeian  order  by  the  establishment 
of  the  common  law  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  first  plebeian  estate  in 
lands,  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  first  division ;  so  that  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  early  Roman  history  contains  just  ten  times 
twelve  years ;.  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  arbitrary  chro- 
nology. Other  instances  of  arithmetical  proportions  being  made  the 
basis  of  historical  divisions  might  be  mentioned.  The  results  of  the 
critical  investigations  of  the  learned  Niebuhr  show  that  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Roman  kings,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  last,  is 
an  invention  of  later  times,  and  that  even  down  to  the  Gallic  oon- 
quest  Roman  chronology  is  made  up  from  unreliable  materials. 

3.  Of  the  detailed  narrative  also,  of  early  Roman  history,  criti- 
cism compels  us  to  reject  much  that  was  once  deemed  authentic.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  from  very  early  times,  to 
record  on  whited  tablets  the  principal  events  of  each  year,  such  as 
the  names  of  the  magistrates,  wars,  treaties,  &c. ;  but  they  appear 
never  to  have  entered  into  details ;  and  even  these  pontificial  annals 
were  almost  wholly  lost,  as  Livy  asserts,  in  the  burning  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls.  A  few  barren  family  genealogies  probably  escaped  the 
general  ruin ;  and  these,  with  the  few  meagre  records  that  had  been 
preserved,  or  that  were  correctly  restored  from  memory,  appear  to 
be  almost  the  only  genuine  sources  of  Roman  history  before  the  Gallic 
conquest,  and  even  these  did  not  extend  back  to  the  times  of  the 
kings.  From  what  source  then,  we  may  ask,  did  Livy  derive  the 
minute  details,  which  he  has  given,  of  events  prior  to  the  burning  of 
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Rome  ?  Doubtless,  we  answer,  mostly  from  poetic  lays,  which  arose 
from  traditionary  legends,  like  those  of  the  Grecian  heroes  and  demi- 
gods. 

4.  Thus  th<jre  was  a  variety  of  legends,  some  Grecian  and  others 
Roman,  concerning  the  founding  of  Rome ;  and  in  the  commonly-re- 
ceived  Roman  legend  of  Romulus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  what 
portions  formed  part  of  an  ancient  heroic  poem,  and  what  were  the 
additions  of  later  times.  So,  also,  nearly  all  of  what  is  called  the 
history  of  the  Roman  kings  has  been  resiplved  into  a  prose  narratiTe 
from  ancient  legendary  poems  that  were  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  often  rehearsed,  to  the  sound  of  music,  at  the 
banquets  of  the  great.  Of  the  degree  of  credit  that  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  claims  of  such  legends  to  historical  authenticity  we 
need  not  speak.  They  may  indeed  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  his- 
torical basis,  but  where  the  reality  ends,  and  fiction  begins,  will 
probably  never  be  known. 

II. 

5.  All  we  know  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  central  and  western 
Italy,  who  were  subsequently  gathered  into  the  community  of  Regal 

msTORT  ^^^®i  confirms  the  belief  that  among  them  was  a  stock 
OF  BBQAi.  of  Pelasgic  origin,  nearly  akin  to  the  Trojans ;  and  it  is 
ROME.  Q^j^  improbable  that  early  Pelasgic  migrations  from  the 
coast  of  Troy  to  Sicily  and  Italy  generated  the  poetical  legend  of 
^n6as  fleeing  from  the  destruction  of  Ilium,  and  bearing  his  house- 
hold gods  and  religious  worship  to  the  ''  fair  Ausonian  shore.'^  The 
Latins — inhabitants  of  Latium — may  have  been,  in  part,  descendants 
of  this  Pelasgic  race.  According  to  th«  accounts  which  the  later 
Romans  believed,  a  colony  from  the  Latin  town  of  Alba  established 
itself  on  the  Palatine,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  The  leaders 
of  the  supposed  colony  were  called  Remus  and  Romus  or  Romulus, — 
names  evidently  derived  from  that  of  Rome  itself,  and,  probably, 
like  the  Egyptian  name  Pharaoh,  simply  a  gathering,  into  one  appel- 
lation, of  the  kings  or  captains  who,  for  an  indefinite  period,  ezer ' 
cised  government  there. ^ 

6.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Alban  colony,  in  which  all  writers 
agree,  may  be  attributed,  primarily,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Greek 
custom  of  consecrating  a  spot  within  the  walls  as  an  asylum  to  fugi- 
tives from  the  surrounding  people.     A  knowledge  of  this  policy 

a.  Newiiun*B  Regal  Boma,  p.  40, 
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illastrates  the  whole  history  of  Kegal  Rome.  Daring  the  wars  and 
commotions  incident  to  an  early  stage  of  society,  great  numbers  of 
refugees  sought  protection  and  a  home  within  the  walls  of  this  bandit 
tribe ;  for  Alban  Rome  was  evidently  a  robber  city ;  one  which, 
like  the  petty  cities  of  early  Greece,  practiced  piracy  towards /we^Ti 
cities,  and  gloried  in  the  successful  daring  of  its  warriors ; — a  kind 
of  political  morality  that  has  been  propagated  to  a  late  age,  but  de- 
veloped on  so  broad  a  scale  that  its  true  character  is  often  concealed 
under  false  names  of  national  glory. 

7.  The  mass  of  those  who  flocked  to  Rome  must  have  been  males; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  resorted  to  violent  means  for  carry- 
iiig  off  young  women  from  the  neighboring  tribes.  This — ^not  a  single 
act,  perpetrated  at  the  festival  of  the  Consualia,  but  a  custom  per- 
severed in  for  a  series  of  years,  and  probably  under  successive  kings — 
might  well  be  resented  by  the  injured  parties ;  and  nothing  more 
natural  than  that  the  traditions  of  this  stormy  period  of  Alban  Rome 
should  grow  into  the  well-told  Sabine  legend.  As  a  community  that 
looked  to  warlike  achievements  for  prosperity  and  power  would  seek 
to  increase  its  population  by  every  available  means,  not  only  were 
the  conquered  inhabitants  of  neigiiboring  towns  transferred  in  mass 
to  Rome,  where  they  received  on}y  the  partial  rights  of  citizenship, 
but  foreigners  were  admitted  by  treaty  stipulations — their  chieftains 
being  incorporated  into  the  patrician  aristocracy,  and  their  followers 
into  the  ranks  of  the  plebeians. 

8.  The  Sabines,  also  a  warlike  people,  of  simple  taates  and  rustic 
manners,  by  whatever  cause  stimulated,  brought  their  arms  against 
Alban  Rome ;  and  although  no  details  of  the  war  can  be  received  as 
historical,  it  is  evident  that  Rome,  virtually  conquered  by  them,  re- 
ceived an  entirely  new  character,  and  that  Sabine  institutions — the 
senate,  with  its  forms  and  regulations — ^the  division  of  the  patrician 
Quirites  into  thirty  cnrisD,  and*  of  the  whole  population  into  tribes — 
the  system  of  clientage — and  the  precepts  and  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion— ^then  became  the  groundwork  of  the  State.  The  pretended 
joint  reign  of  Titus  Tatius  with  the  Latin  king  seems  to  be  a  legend 
adapted  to  veil  the  Sabine  conquest. 

9.  The  continuous  story  of  the  reigns  of  Numa  Pompilius,  Tqllos 
Hostilius,  and  Ancus  Martins — three  elective  monarchs  forming  the 
Sabino-Roman  dynasty,  and  filling  an  entire  century  of  Regal  Rome 
with  continued  military  triumphs — is  highly  improbable ;  exciting  a 
suspicion  that  the  names  of  those  kings  only  are  preserved  who  were 
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remembered  with  pride  by  the  later  Romuig.  The  known  &et  thit 
numerous  Albans  became  citizens  and  even  senators  at  Rome,  ia- 
olines  us  to  distrust  Livj's  otherwise  improbable  story  of  the  Albaa 
war,  and  to  believe  that,  either  on  the  breaking  up  of  Alban  society 
by  internal  seditions,  a  powerful  Alban  party  coalesced  with  the  Ro- 
mans, or  that  the  Alban  war  is  wholly  a  fiction,  as  regarded  by 
Niebuhr,  who  conjectures  that  the  ancient  Latins  were  the  enemy 
that  destroyed  Alba  and  possessed  her  territory.  * 

10.  The  name  of  Tarquin  the  Elder  as  fifth  king  of  Rome,  a  sup- 
posed prince  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  of  remote  Corinthian  parentage, 
brings  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Etruscans,  then  a  people  evi- 
dently in  the  declining  stage  of  their  civilization.     Before  Rome  ex- 
isted as  a  city,  the  Etruscan  dominion,  coeval  with  the  era  of  Phoa- 
nicia  and  of  Egypt,  appears  to  have  embraced  all  central  Italy.    The 
remains  of  Etruscan  civilization  pojpt  to  an  Eastern  origin.     The 
Etruscan  alphabet  was  a  Greek  moi^fication  of  the  Phcenician ;  and 
Herodotus  assures  ns  that  the  Indians  believed  the  Etmscaos  to  be 
their  kinsmen.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  l^e 
Etruscans,  and  their  relations  with  foreign  States,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  their  high  cultivation.     "'The  bternal  history  of  Etmria," 
says  a  modem  writer,^  <*  is  written  on  the  mighty  walls  of  her  cities, 
and  on  other  architectural  monuments ;  on  her  roads,  her  sewers,  her 
tunnels;  but,  above  all,  in  her  sepulchres.     It  is  to  be  read  on 
graven  rocks,  and  on  the  painted  walls  of  tombs.     But  its  chief 
chronicles  are^  inscribed  on  sarcophagi  and  cinerary  urns,  on  vases 
and  goblets,  on  mirrors  and  other  articles  of  bronze,  and  a  thousand 
et  cetera  of  personal* adornment,  and  of  domestic  utensils  and  weapons 
of  war — all  found  within  tbe  tombs  of  a  people  long  passed  away." 
Although  the  Etruscan  alphabet  has  been  perfectly  deciphered,  the 
language  is  wholly  unintelligible  to  us. 

11.  The  advance  of  the  Etruscaa  Tarquin,  ik  foreigner^  to  the 
throne,  and  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  power  observable  in  his 
reign,  have  given  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  Tarquin  was,  strietly,  a 
conqueror  of  Rome^a  circumstance  which  Roman  vanity  would  ha?e 
spared  no  pains  to  conceal ;  but  this  theory  would  be  a  deviatkui 
from  the  outline  which  the  Romans  believed ;  and  there  seems  do 
real  necessity  for  adopting  it.  The  supposed  murder  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  who  had  been  the  patron  of  the  lower  classes,  is  with  much 
plausibility  referred  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  patarioian  nobility  to  re* 

a.  DeoBU.    Blnlrll^  toL  i.  p.  SI 
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cover  their  lost  supremacy ;  but  the  accession  of  Servius  defeated 
their  plaus.  With  the  latter,  oouBtitutional  monarchy  fell.  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  an  energetic  and  politic  ruler,  appeared  to  be  firmly  seat- 
ed on  the  throne ;  but  he  had  not  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  a 
private  crime  of  one  of  his  sons  easily  caused  his  downfall. 

12.  The  history  of  Jlegal  Rome  gives  us  only  seven  kings  (three 
of  whom  perished  by  a  violent  death,  and  the  last  of  whom  was  ex- 
pelled) for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years ;  or  an  average 
of  about  thirty-five  years  to  a  reign ;  whereas  fifteen  years,  or  less, 
to  a  reign,  and  a  list  of  at  least  sixteen  kings,  would  be  a  more 
plausible  statement.  Moreover,  the  great  changes  which  Rome 
passed  through,  from  the  time  of  the  Sabine  conquest  to  that  of  the 
first  Tarquin,  embracing  only  three  reigns — a  change  j^om  the  state 
of  a  rude  robber  tribe  to  one  of  so  great  wealth  and  advancement  in 
the  arts  as  to  lead  to  the  foiSiding  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitol,  and  the  construction  (9f  the  famous  subterranean  drains — are 
alone  sufficient  to  divest  the  commonly-received  chronology  of  this 
period  of  all  claims  to  authenticity.  Of  the  public  events  themselves, 
it  has  been  stated  by  a  recent  writer,  that  all  we  certainly  know 
seems  to  be  comprehended  in  two  sentences  :  ^^  first,  that  the  Sabine 
and  Roman  nobility  became  effectually  blended  into  one  State  and 
one  race,  with  one  Sabine  religion  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Rome  wcmt 
on  prospering,  and  acquiring  masses  of  Latin  subjects  and  citizens.^ 

III. 

13.  But  notwithstanding  these  strictures,  which  just  criticism 
compels  us  to  adopt,  and  although  any  date  that  might  be  assigned 

for  the  founding  of  Rome  itself  would  be  an  arbitrary  as- 
^mtm^  sumption,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Rome  had  a  be- 
ginning that  was  once  knoMrn,  and  that  the  Palatine  hill, 
where  Romulus  is  fabled  to  have  seen  the  omen  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  the  site  of  the  original  city,  as  all  traditions,  and  the 
earliest  monuments,  agree.  Although  the  story  of  the  Sabine  women 
may  be  a  fiction,  it  must  still  be  true  that  the  Sablnes  became,  at  one 
time,  an  element  in  the  population  of  Rome ;  and  although  we  can- 
not assert  that  we  have  good  evidence  that  the  Horatii  saved  their 
country,  nor  that  it  is  certain,  with  respect  to  them  and  the  Curiati^ 
which  belonged  to  Rome  and  which  to  Alba,  yet  we  still  believe  that 

a.  K«iwiiian*a  Regtl  Robu,  p.  ISO. 
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the  inhabitanU  of  the  latter  city  were  in  some  way  incorporated 
with  those  of  its  more  powerful  rival. 

14.  The  valor  of  Hor4tius  C6cleS)  and  the  fortitude  of  Mu'tiin 
Sc»v'  ola — the  exquisite  story  of  Lucretia — ^the  heart-stirring  legend 
of  Corioli — the  virtue  of  Cincinnatus — ^and  the  deliverance  of  Bome 
by  Gamil'  lus^  may  all  be  pure  inventions,  introduced  to  adorn  the 
meagre  details  of  history ;  yet  these  and  similar  beautiful  episodes 
of  Livy  form  the  most  attractive  and  captivating  parts  of  early  Bo- 
man  history,  and,  as  such,  will  continue  to  be  read  and  admired^  not- 
withstanding the  distrust  that  criticism  would  throw  upon  them.  It 
is  sufficient  that  they  were  believed  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
that  the  examples  of  patriotic  devotion,  individual  heroism,  and  ex- 
alted virtue,  portrayed  in  them,  helped  to  form  the  national  cfaarae* 
ter,  to  make  them  subjects  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  to  entitle 
them  to  a  notice  in  every  modern  oomj^nd  of  Roman  history. 

15.  But  although  Niebuhr  and  his  eotemporaries  have  overthrown 
much  of  the  long-accredited  early  history  of  Rome,  they  have  built 
up  more  than  they  have  destroyed,  by  establishing  on  a  firm  basis 
many  things  which  the  scepticism  of  others  had  rejected.  Thus, 
while  Ferguson,  professing  that  he  could  find  no  firm  historic  ground 
until  events  began  to  be  noted  by  ootemporary  annalists^  about  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  began  the  details  of  his  Roman  his- 
tory at  that  period,  Niebuhr  has  clearly  shown  that  even  in  the 
annals  of  the  kings  all  is  not  fiction,  although  the  chronology  is  im- 
certain.  The  great  subterranean  drains,  or  sewers,  of  Bome,  universal- 
ly attributed  to  the  Tarquins,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years,  remain  to  this  day  without  a  stone  displaced,  still  per- 
forming their  destined  service,  plainly  attest  the  greatness  of  Bome  un- 
der the  kings,  for  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a  later  age.  The  treaty 
with  Carthage  also,  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  which  Polyhius 
translated  from  the  original  brazen  tablets  still  existing  in  the  capitol 
in  his  time,  and  from  a  language  even  then  nearly  obsolete,  but  which 
tablets  Livy  overlooked  or  disregarded,  further  divulges  the  secret 
of  the  early  greatness  of  Bome  under  the  kings,  and  of  her  subse- 
quent fall  in  the  early  period  of  the  commonwealth ; — a  secret  which 
the  later  Bomans  were  anxious  to  keep  concealed,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  blot  on  the  honor  of  their  republican  ancestors. 

IV. 

16.  A  dear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Boman  govern- 
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ment,  and  of  the  oanses'  of  the  variouB  ohanges  through  which  it 
pftssed)  oannot  be  obtained  without  a  knowledge  of  the    oonotitu- 
materials  of  earlj  Roman  society,  as  exhibited  in  the  tjokal  hm- 
social  and  political  divisions,  classes,  or  orders,  of  the      karly 
people.     The  origin,  character,  and  mntual  relations,  of      ^^^^ 
these  several  classes,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  political  history  of 
Rome,  therefore  demand  of  us,  in  this  place,  at  least  a  brief  expla- 
nation.    The  character  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  early  Ro- 
mans is  better  known  than  the  times  and  circumstances  of  its  origin. 

17., Romulus,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of 
the  groundwork  of  their  political  constitution,  is  said  to  have  divided 
the  people  into  three  tribes,  called  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  each  of  which  had,  in  many  particulars,  a  distinct  political 
and  religious  organisation  of  its  own.  The  Ramnenses,  or  people  of 
Romulus,  were  probably  the  founders  of  Rome ;  and  the  Titienses 
were  doubtless  the  Sabines,  who,  under  tl\eir  king  Titus  Tatius, 
united  with  the  Romans.  The  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Luceres  is  not 
so  clear,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  a  body  of  Etruscans 
who  were  early  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  perhaps  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Tarquin ;  as  a  number  of  institutions  and  religious  rites 
of  the  Romans  were  evidently  of  Etruscan  origin.  Among  many 
ancient  nations  the  practice  of  dividing  a  people  into  several  tribes, 
according  to  their  origin,  was  common ;  and  the  same  custom  may 
be  traced  among  all  the  great  nations  of  the  North  American  Aborig- 
ines.» 

18.  Besides  this  division  of  the  early  Romans  into  three  tribes, 
each  tribe  was  divided,  for  political  purposes,  into  ten  curia  or 
classes,  thirty  in  all,  and  each  curia  had  its  separate  priest,  religious 
rites,  civil  duties,  and  place  of  assembly.  The  number  of  the  Roman 
curias  ever  remained  the  same,  while  at  later  periods  that  of  the 
tribes  was  greatly  increased.  Each  curia  -also  contained  a  num- 
ber of  genteSj  or  houses,  which  may,  not  inappropriately,  be  com- 
pared to  the  clans  of  many  ruder  nations.  It  is  thought  by  Niebuhr 
that  there  were  ten  of  these  clans  in  each  curia,  and  therefore  three 
hundred  in  the  whole  Roman  State.  Originally  each  of  these  houses 
or  clans  was  probably  made  up  of  families  united  by  ties  of  consan- 

a.  The  Huron,  the  Iroquola,  and  the  Delaware  tribes,  were  each  divided  into  three  clans;  the 
Sioux  Inlo  two ;  the  Shawneea  into  four ;  and  the  Chippewas  into  a  larger  number.  An  im- 
portant regolatlon  oftbeae  divlaioos  was  that  no  man  eould  many  t»  Ai«  &wn  e/m,  and  that 
erery  chUd  belonged  to  the  clan  of  its  mother ;— the  undoubted  object  of  which  was  to  cheek 
a  natoral  tendeDcy  towards  a  subdivision  of  the  nation  into  independent  communities. 
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gainity,  but  in  {Hrooem  af  tune  artificial  Ixttda  appear  to  haTe  m- 
oeeded  to  those  of  family  rdlationahip,  and  &iiiilieft  of  strangani  W 
oame  united,  nnder  a  common  name,  in  tbe  same  dan  or  broth€^ 
hood :  thus  we  find  that  the  Cornelian  goos,  or  olan,  oontained  the 
Soipios  and  the  Syllas. 

19.  These  gentes,  families,  or  clans,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
number,  which  made  up  the  thirty  curiae  or  classes,  were  the  onginai 
citizens  of  Rome,  that  is,  the  patricians,  in  whom  all  political  rights 
were  originally  vested.     But  to  the  families  which  composed  each 
dan  there  was  attached,  from  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  histoiy, 
a  class  of  dependents  called  clients^  who  are  supposed  to  have  beea 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  a 
kind  of  feudatory  subjection,  somewhat  like  the  vassalage  of  the 
Saxon  serfs  under  their  Norman  conquerors,  but  still  retaining  some 
rights  of  citii^enship,  as  we  find  they  had  votes  in  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  even  before  the  deoemvirate.     The  person  to  whom  a  dient 
was  attached  was  denominated  the  patron  of  the  latter,  and  the  re- 
lation existing  between  them,  and  which  descended  from  father  to 
son,  was  deemed  one  of  peculiar  sanctity,  involving  hereditary  rights 
and  duties  of  a  highly  important  character.     Paternal  instruction 
and  advice,  and  protection,  both  in  public  and  private  afi&dra,  were 
sacred  duties  of  a  patron  to  hifl  clients ;  and  the  latter,  in  return, 
were  bound  to  be  dutiful  and  obedient  to  their  patrons, — ^to  promote 
their  honor,  to  help  defray  their  taxes,  to  accompany  them  in  war, 
and  to  pay  their  ransom  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
(;nemy.     The  relation  of  clientship  was  whoUy  of  a  private  natare, 
and  was  regulated  by  the  ecclesiastical,  and  not  by  the  civil  law.    The 
clients  were  subject  to  their  patrons,  and  not  to  the  State,  and  thej 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  body  politic 
Slaves  were  a  class  differing  widely  from  the  clients,  embracing  such 
as  had  been  reduced  to  servitude  by  being  taken  in  war  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  or  who  had  been  purchased  &om  foreign  countries. 

20.  It  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  plebeians — the  commonalty  of  Rome.  This  was  a  population 
which  grew  up  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  government,  and 
the  division  into  tribes,  curise,  and  gentes.  Occasionally  the  bondage 
of  slaves  expired,  or  they  were  emancipated,  with  their  owner's  con- 
sent, or  by  extinction  of  his  family,  and  then  they  remained  subject  to 
the  laws  as  freemen,  but  possessed  no  political  privileges.  Such  wss 
the  situation  of  strangers  also,  who  came  to  reside  in  the  land  ;  and 
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abo  of  the  iiihaJbitMiis  of  neighboring  cooqaered  districts,  who  be- 
eame  subject  to  the  Roman  laws  withont  obtaining  the  firanohises  of 
Koman  dtisens.  The  f^men  thus  incorporated  with  the  State  con- 
Btitated  the  Roman  commonalty.  This  inferior  population  embraced 
all  classes,  high  and  bw,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  conquered  districts, 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome — ^had  their  own  municipal 
regulations,  and,  as  freemen,  fought  in  the  armies  of  what  was  now 
their  common  country.  Rut  in  early  times  they  could  not  vote,  nor 
exercise  any  political  rights  whatever,  nor  take  any  part  in  the  goT- 
emment,  for  they  belonged  to  no  patrician  gens  or  family,  nor  could 
ihey  intermarry  with  one, — they  belonged  to  no  curia  nor  tribe,  and 
ihus  forming  no  part  of  the  body  politic,  could  not  be  deemed 
oitisens.^  It  was  the  struggle  of  this  body,  first  for  protection,  and 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  next  for  political  power  in  the  admuh 
uitration  of  the  government,  that  so  often  shook  Rome  to  its  founda- 
tions, but  which  still  preserved  the  republic,  during  the  long  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  against  the  ascendency  of  a  hateful  oligarchy. 
Such  were  the  several  classes  which  formed  the  early  population  of 
Borne.  The  distinctions  between  them  are  highly  important  to  a 
right  view  of  the  constitution, — of  the  successive  changes,  and  of  the 
long-continued  struggle  between  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  ordera 

21.  At  the  time  of  the  supposed  organization  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment under  Ronftalus,  the  whole  Roman  people  appear  to  have 
been  included  in  the  tribe  of  the  Ramnenses,  from  whose  ten  curiee 
w  classes  a  senate  of  one  hundred  members  was  chosen,  which  was 
the  supreme  legislative  eouncil  of  the  nation.  But  when  the  Sabines 
united  with  the  Romans,  forming  the  second  tribe,  called  the  Titienses, 
the  senate  was  increased  to  two  hundred,  and,  not  long  after  the 
Luoeres  had  been  added,  the  senatorial  body  was  enlarged  to  three 
hundred,  at  which  number  it  remained  unaltered  for  many  centuries. 
The  Luceres,  who  were  called  Ihe  Lesser  Families  of  the  State,  in 
distinction  from  those  of  the  other  two  tribes,  who  were  called  the 
Greater  FamilieSf  were  long  held  in  some  degree  of  subserviency  to 
their  elder  brethren.  The  Roman  senate,  whose  number,  it  is  sup- 
posed, originally  corresponded  with  the  number  of  gentes  or  fSsoni- 
lies  in  the  thirty  curiae,  was  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  the  first 

a.  By  most  writers  the  ciients  have  been  confoiinded  with  the  plebeians.  (See  woriu  on 
Soman  AntlqnitfeB,  frc)  Nlebnhr  says  that  eren  Dlonysliia  **wafl  led  astray  by  the  dehuion 
iluiA  the  cUenti  and  plebeians  were  the  same  body."  (See  Nlebnhr,  I.  960;  alio  AiboM** 
Rome,  1. 33.)  NeTerthelees,  Newman,  (Regal  Rome,  p.  81,)  says  a  large  part  of  the  plebeians 
**  were  related,  a#  dtsatc,  to  partle«iar  patrician  IkmlUee.^ 
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kings,  for  a  Bunilar  oounoil  was  found  in  all  the  i^d^endent  ciftiei 
of  civilized  nations  on  the  coasta  of  the  Medit^ranean.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  heads  of  the  &milies,  or  clans,  which  united  to  form 
the  early  Roman  State,  chose  one  from  their  number  to  preside  o^er 
their  council,  or  to  execute  its  decrees,  and  that  the  king  was  the 
creature  of  this  senate  of  elders.  The  senate  was  a  deliberative  and 
advisory  assembly,  convened  by  the  king,  who.  bron^t  before  it  the 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  who  might  elect  into  its  body  whom- 
soever he  pleased,  although  it  was  required  that  an  equal  number  of 
senators  should  be  taken  from  each  tribe. 

22.  The  general  assembly  of  the  thirty  curiae,  {comitia  curiata^) 
called  in  early  times  the  assembly  of  the  people,  although  it  did  BOt 
embrace  the  plebeians,  was  also  an  important  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  some  respects  superior  even  to  the  senate.    In  its  organisaticm 
the  aristocratic  principle  prevailed.     The  votes  in  each  curia  appear 
to  have  been  taken  by  fSamilies,  and  not  by  individuals,*  and  when 
the  opinion  of  each  curia  had  been  ascertained  by  the  majority  of 
votes  in  it,  its  individual  vote  was  given  in  the  general  assembly  of 
all  the  curias.     It  was  the  general  assembly  of  the  curiae  that  eleoted 
the  king,  and  although,  beyond  this,  the  assembly  could  not  ori^ate 
any  measure  whatever,  yet  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  laws  its 
decision  was  final. 

23.  The  government  of  early  Rome  was  ^ictly  a  limited  and 
elective  monarchy,  but  the  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill- 
defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarchies  of  the  middle  ages.  While  the 
king  was  the  highest  magistrate,  the  absolute  commander  in  war,  the 
chief  judge,  and  high  priest,  of  the  nation,  he  shared  tilie  ^vem- 
ment  with  the  senate,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  curise ;  over 
the  plebeians  or  commons  only,  who  were  not  at  this  early  period 
deemed  citizens,  his  power  was  absolute ;  but  every  citixen,  Uiat  is, 
every  person  belonging  to  a  patrician  family,  might  iq>peal  from  the 
king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers.  The  revenues  of 
the  king  were  derived  from  his  share  of  the  public  land,  and  from 
his  portion  of  the  booty  taken  in  war. 

24.  The  early  Romans  were  a  military  community,  and  as  their 
territory  became  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  people, 
the  proportionate  numbers  of  the  plebeian  class  increased,  for  con- 
quest did  not  add  to  the  citizens  of  the  JState.  The  first  successful 
attempt  to  invest  the  plebeian  part  of  the  population  with  any  share 

a.  Niebuhr,  1. 169-170.   Oontn,  Sctunita  Rome^  p.  &, 
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in  political  rights,  was  attributed  by  the  Bomans  themselyes  to  their 
sixth  king)  Seryins  Tullios ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ofaanges  in  the  oonstitation  attributed  to  him,  rest  on  a  historical 
basis,  although  it  maj  not  be  so  certain  that  Seryius  was  the  author 
of  them.  It  is  related  that  Seryius,  although  acknowledged  king  by 
the  senate,  was  unwelcome  to  the  assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  that  in 
order  to  maintain  his  power  he  sought  to  create  a  new  order  of  citi- 
zens out  of  the  large  mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  as  yet  had 
no  political  existence,  although  they  were  freemen,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, wealthy,  and  of  noble  origin.  Seryius  first  diyided  the 
plebeians,  or  commons,  into  thirty  tribes,  classing  them  in  local  di- 
yisions,  and  allowing  them  assemblies,  {comitia  tributa,)  and  officers, 
for  the  settlement  of  their  own  affiiirs,  similar  to  those,  of  the  curi» 

25.  Still  the  curiss,  regarding  themselyes  as  forming,  exclnsiyely, 
the  Boman  people,  were  not  willing  to  concede  any  of  the  higher 
political  rights  to  the  new  order ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  latter  en- 
abled Seryius  to  attain  the  end  sought  by  other  means,  and  to  giye 
to  the  plebeians  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  general  military 
assembly  of  the  nation,  by  new  diyisions  which  he  made,  and  by 
which  he  rendered  the  military  seryices  of  the  commons  more  import- 
ant than  those  of  the  patricians.  In  the  relation  of  soldiers,  ar- 
rayed in  the  same  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  both 
classes  could  feel  that  they  belonged  to  one  common  country ;  and 
the  dangers  of  war  would  be  likely  to  soften,  at  least,  those  preju^ 
dices  which  had  raised  so  strong  a  barrier  between  them.* 

26.  In  the  new  military  organization  of  the  people,  Seryius  diyided 
the  whole  population  into  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries, 
the  first  eighteen  of  which,  called  equestrian  centuries,  were  to  furnish 
the  cayalry  force  in  war,  and  the  remainder  the  infantry,  and  in  the 
great  assembly  of  ihe  centuries,  {comitia  centuriata^)  each  division 
had  one  yote.  Here  patricians  and  plebeians  met  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  being  embraced  in  the  same  century  when  their  property 
qualificatioDs  were  equal.  To  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  Seryius 
transferred,  from  that  of  the  curiae,  the  election  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates, the  decision  upon  peace  and  war,  and  upon  legislatiye  meas- 
ures which  originated  in  the  senate,  while  to  the  assembly  of  the 

a.  **  For  he  bnlay  who  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  ray  brother :  be  he  ne*er  so  Tile, 
Thit  day  ahall  better  his  oondidon.'* 

SHAKsriARK.    JETenry  V» 
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eorisd  was  given  Ab  power  of  saneiioniiig  or  rejeotkig  the 
which  had  been  passed  by  ihe  oentaries.  But  the  inetitationa  attrib- 
uted to  SeryiuB  were  never  firmly  established,  owing  to  the  tyranny 
of  his  sueeessor ;  yet  th^  oontainad  ike  germs  of  the  fbiare  equalilj 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  ware  long  aftw  referred  te 
by  ihe  latter  as  an  exposition  of  their  manliest  rights. 


27.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of  royalty,  the  eommons,  court- 
ed by  those  patrician  &m&ieB  that  had  united  against  Tarquin,  riiared 

in  the  adrantages  of  the  rerolution,  and  refined  some 

^o        of  the  rights  of  which  the  last  king  had  depriyed  them  ; 

^■^""quw   |)ut  within  a  few  years  they  were  reduced  to  such  por- 

°"""'*'    erty,  and  general  distress,  by  the  disasters  of  war,  and 

the  oppressions  of  the  patricians,  that  they  were  almost  ready  to 

forego  the  exercise  of  all  political  r^ts,  if  they  cooid  merely  obtain 

protection  from  personal  injuries.     Their  general  poTerty  deprived 

them  of  their  former  power  in  the  assembly  of  the  oentories ;  the 

curise  acquired  the  supreme  control ;  and  the  govemment  gradually 

centered  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  ere  long 

became,  instead  of  a  free  commonwealth,  an  exduflive  and  tyrannioal 

aristocracy. 

28.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  afiairs,  fifteen  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins,  that  the  commons,  driven  to  despair  bj 
their  sufferings,  and  resolving  to  endure  their  degraded  state  no 
longer,  sought  relief  by  withdrawing  from  Rome,  with  the  intention 
of  forming  a  new  city  of  their  own.  But  the  patricians,  like  ihe 
Egyptians  in  a  simOar  case,  were  unwilling  to  let  the  people  go,  and, 
by  complying  with  their  very  limited  demands,  induced  them  to  re- 
turn, and  thus  prevented  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  nation.  As 
there  were  two  chief  officers  of  the  patricians,  called  consuls,  so  the 
plebeians  were  henceforth  to  be  allowed  two  officers,  soon  after  m- 
creased  to  five,  called  tribunes,  who  were  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  commonalty,  with  power  to  protect  its  members,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  agabst  every  aggression  upon  their  rights. 
Through  tjhese  organs  the  people  could  make  themselves  heard  and 
respected,  and  thus  they  acquired  the  first  element  of  freedom,  and 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  might  share  with  the 
patricians  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 

29.  After  the  description  that  we  have  given  of  the  tribes  and 
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elanes  into  whioli  the  Eoman  popuUtkm  was  divided,  the  true  ehar- 
aeter  of  the  gOYenment  will  be  easily  understood,  and  the  struggles 
between  the  patri<^Q  aad  pfehmn  orders,  as  desoribed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Roman  history,  will  be  better  aippreoiatod.  It  would  be 
needless  to  detail  here  those  straggles,  and  ikm  results,  anew.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Oreeoe  and  the 
fidl  of  Carthage,  many  patrician  families  had  faeoome  extinct,  and  the 
old  patrician  ascendency  had  passed  away,  while  a  new  aristocracy 
of  distingniiriied  plebeian  fEoanilies  had  not  only  grown  into  power,  but 
bad  become  as  exclusive  and  as  oppressive  to  the  poorer  clasaes  as 
the  power  ^ich  it  had  in  part  supplanted.  The  distinctions  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  import- 
ance. In  the  senate  the  plebeians  far  exceeded  the  patricians ;  and 
the  tribuneship  had  so  entirely  changed  its  original  character  that 
the  tribunes,  instead  of  being  merely  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed 
of  the  commonalty,  wielded  a  power  ev«n  greater  than  that  of  the 
consols.. 

30.  As  an  evidence  that  the  constitution  had  now  attained  its  coal* 
plete  development,  wo  observe  afterwar<k,  during  the  existence  of 
the  republic,  neither  the  springing  up  of  aay  new  powers,  nor  the 
orea1;ion  of  any  new  branches  of  govtemment ;  but  all  l^^ative  en- 
aetments  henceforth  become  disciplinary,  sanatory,  or  restrictive,  in 
their  character,  designed  to  regulate  the  workings  of  the  system  that 
had  already  be^  perfected.  As  the  gov^nment  was  republican,  the 
healthful  workings  of  the  constitution  depended,  indeed,  upon  the 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the  eitiaens ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Boman  constitution  was  framed  for  a  single 
eity, — ^that  all  the  powers  of  government  were  centered  in  Borne 
itself,  and  that  the  numerous  provinces,  States,  and  cities,  over  which 
the  Boman  dominion  extended,  stood  to  Bome  in  the  r^ation  of 
subjects  to  their  sovereign.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Boman  senate 
remained  true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  it  mattered  lees  what  was 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people,  than  under  a  pure 
democracy,  where  every  freeman  helps  to  give  character  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  he  forms  a  part  It  was  only  while  the  city  of 
Rome  retained  its  republican  virtues  that  there  could  )>e  any  guar- 
antee for  the  perpetuity  of  the  constitution 

VI. 

31.  The  religious  notioos  of  the  Romans  were  very  similar  to 
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tiiO0e  of  the  Oreclans,  from  whom  they  were,  eTidendy,  in  great  {>ait 
borrowed.     Eyen  before  the  founding  of    Rome  the 
^NOTTON™    Or®*'""*  mythology  appears  to  have  gained  a  footing 
among  the  Btnisoans,  who  were,  perhaps,  like  the  Gredcs, 
of  Pelasgic  origin.     Not  only  were  the  same  deities  venerated  by  the 
Ckeeks  and  the  Romans,  bat  both  people  connected  similar  mythical 
legends  with  the  histories  of  i^eir  gods.     It  is  believed  that  the 
science  of  the  Koman  augors  and  haruspices,  whose  hnsiness  it  was 
to  pierce  into  the  future,  and  reveal  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  the  ex- 
planation of  signs,  omens,  and  prodigies,  was  derived  from  the 
Btrusoans ;  and  that  from  the  same  source  came  that  belief  in  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to  which  Polybios  ascribes  00 
strong  a  moral  iniuence  over  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  even  in  hb 
own  daya^ 

32.  The  Roman  ceremonial  law,  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  the 
virtuous  Numa,  formed  perhaps  a  less  complicated  system  than  the 
Qrecian ;  nor  had  the  Romans  any  oradee,  like  those  of  Doddna  and 
Delphosi  which  exerted  so  great  an  influence  over  the  public  life  of 
the  Grecians.  The  Roman  priesthood  never  formed  an  order  diff- 
tmct  from  the  other  oitisens,  but  the  priests  were  usually  chosen 
horn  the  most  honorable  men  of  the  State,  and  often  held  their 
offices  for  stated  periods  only,  although  the  high  priest,  (panttfex 
tnaxifnus)  who  was  the  supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  all  religions 
matters,  was  chosen  for  life.  The  religion  of  the  Romans,  like  that 
of  the  Greeks,  was  paganism,  in  its  most  extensive  application ;  but 
idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  idols  or  images,  can  hardly  be  sud  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  reign 
of  Numa,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  religion,  that  any  images  of  the 
gods,  were  seen  in  Rome.  Although  the  auspices  continued  to  be 
consulted  down  to  a  period  later  than  the  Christian  era,  yet  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Punic  wars  many  persons  regarded  them  as  men 
forms ;  and  in  the  days  of  Cicero  the  ceremonies  of  religion  were 
generally  viewed  with   indifference,  and   sometimes  treated  with 

ridicule. 

VII. 

33.  Of  t)ie  modes  of  living,  social  condition,  aod  arts  of  the  Bo- 
mans  under  the  kings,  nearly  all  that  we  profess  to  know  is  gathered, 
like  the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  same  period,  from  tra- 
ditionary legends.     If  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  laws  and  in- 

a.  ArooM*tR<»M,iSL 
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stitotions  of  Servins,  and  ihe  ntnnberB  of  the  popuUtion,  are  to  be- 
MODB  or     lieyed,  ihe  Romans  had  already  become  changed,  nnder 
LiTiNo,     their  skth  king,  from  a  mde    shepherd   tribe,  to  an 
ooNDinoN,   ftgricultaral  people ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  with 
*^        Oarihage,  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  they  appear 
to  haye  been  engaged  in  active  foreign  trade  with  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.     As  in  Judea  under  the  reign  of 
Salomon,  so  it  is  probable  that  in  Rome  foreign  commerce  was  con- 
ducted principally  by  the  government  for  its  own  benefit ;  and  that 
while  it  was  partially  open  to  the  patricians,  agriculture  and  the 
handicraft  trades  formed  the  principal  occupation  of  the  plebeian 
orders.     In  later  times,  however,  no  occupation  was  deemed  by  the 
Romans  more  honorable  than  agriculture,  and  the  highest  praise 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  a  man  was,  that  he  was  a  good  husband- 
man and  father. 

34.  The  domestic  life  of  the  early  Romans,  before  the  introduction 
of  foreign  luxuries  had  corrupted  the  tastes  and  morals  of  the  people, 
was  of  the  simplest  kind,  greatly  resembling  that  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus,  the  virtues  of 
the  chaste  Lucretia,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  and  who 
was  found  spinning  with  her  maidens,  are  represented  by  Livy  as  con- 
sisting in  her  domestic  and  industrious  habits,  while  the  idle  and 
luxurious  life  of  others  is  mentioned  with  disapprobation.  But  the 
rudeness  of  the  age  is  shown  in  the  circumstance  that  the  usages  of 
the  Romans  paid  but  little  respect  to  women,  who,  by  the  old  Roman 
law,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all  circumstances,  were 
obliged  to  be  under  guardianship,  and,  without  their  guardian's  sanc- 
tion, could  contract  no  obligation  of  legal  validity.  The  power  of  a 
father  over  his  children  was  almost  unlimited,  for  not  only  might  he 
scourge  and  imprison  them  at  will,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery,  but, 
in  certain  cases,  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  chose. 

35.  Among  the  early  Romans,  and  throughout  middle  Italy,  cattle, 
and  masses  of  copper,  appear  to  have  been  the  common  medium  of 
exchange,  the  copper  being  rendered  more  fusible  by  an  admixture 
of  zinc  or  tin.  The  first  coinage  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius, 
who  is  said  to  have  stamped  the  rude  copper,  in  lumps  of  about  a 
pound  weight,  with  the  figure  of  some  animal.  Silve^  coins  were 
first  issued  at  Rome  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  In  the  times 
of  the  kings,  copper,  or  brass,  appears  to  have  been  procurable  at  a 
lower  rate  than  iron,  as  not  only  shields,  but  the  better  household 
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vtensib  were  ittade  <tf  it,  and  it  wm  not  until  the  tima  of  the  (3al&B 
uTaaion  that  the  iaereaaed  valoe  of  eopper  had  caoBed  iron  to  be 
generally  introdaoed  for  military  purposes.  That  artlstie  genina 
whioh  dietingaiflhed  the  early  Greeks  was  wanting  in  the  Romaa 
oharaeter ;  and  the  works  of  art,  whether  pf  architecture  or  sculpture, 
executed  under  the  later  kings,  are  attributed  to  the  Etruscana^  who 
were  the  early  instruetors  of  their  future  oonqnerors. 

36.  The  language  of  Borne  under  the  kings,  a  few  r|irriiniinn0f 
whioh  have  been  preserved,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans 
of  Oioero's  time,  and  the  meaning  of  many  words  had  even  then  been 
wholly  lost     At  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  which  was  long 
after  the  times  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  twenty  years  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  when  the  age  of  Greek  heroic  poetry  was  loog 
ainoe  past,  there  had  not  appeared  in  Rome  a  sin^e  writer,  whether 
poet  or  historian,  whose  name  has  been  preserved  to  as.     As  jet 
Roman  literature  had  not  a  beginning,  and  its  origin  is  attributed  to 
early  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  long,  however,  before  the  Greoiaii 
eonquest.     Soon  after  the  first  Punic  war  the  forms  of  Grecian 
poetry  were  imitated  in  the  Latin  language,  and  the  first  cotemporary 
history  written  by  a  Roman  was  that  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  a 
metrical  form,  by  Ns&vius,  from  whom  Virgil  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
the  plan  of  the  first  books  of  the  ^neid ;  and  immediately  after  this 
there  were  several  Romans  who  wrote  the  history  of  their  country  in 
tile  Greek  language ;  but  it  was  not  until  Greeian  literature  was  fast 
dyii^  away  that  the  Roman  began  to  thrive  with  vigor.     It  was  but 
ft  short  time  before  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  fall  of  Carthage 
that  Roman  historians  b^gan  to  write  the  history  of  their  country  in 
Latin  prose ;  and  among  the  first,  and  the  most  important  of  these 
writers,  was  Cato  the  Elder,  who  was  the  first  author  that  attempted 
to  fix  the  era  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  SECJOND  PERIOD  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY :— EXTENDING 

FROM  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  GREECE  AND  CARTHAGE 

TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

ANALTSffl.  1.  Chtfacter  of  the  FInl  Pariod  of  Boaun  History.  Politioal  cbaaaotmi 
or  THB  c&oaxirci  nmoD  or  thk  Rbpublig.~8.  Character  of  the  OTenta  known  as  the  **  lA^ 
aOMlons  of  the  GnochL'*  Increasing  political  power  of  the  wealthy.— 3.  ESbeta  of  the  wealth 
flowing  in  from  the  oonqnered  prorincea.  The  eollectori  of  taxes.  General  politloal  ooirap> 
tiOB.— 4.  The  electloBS  in  the  times  of  Mariu^  and  ^ylla,  Ac.  Growing  degeneracy  of  the  oon- 
■nlo,  tribonea,  and  senate.— ft.  The  downward  tendency  arrested  by  the  Empire. 

8.  Moral  amd  social  coRniTioN  or  thb  pboylb.  General  demoralisation  In  the  tlnMS  of 
the  drll  wan.  Dapraylty  of  the  city  populace.— 7.  Changes  obserTable  In  the  oountiy.  Ntgleet 
flf  Agriculture.    Public  donations  to  the  poor. 

8.  Roman  Litbraturb.  The  Golden  Age  of  Roman  Lilerstore.  General  preTslenee  of  the 
liOiln  language.  Grecian  teachers.  Philosophy.— 0.  Cicero's  influence.  Obstacles  lo  the  eoltl- 
-valion  of  oratory.  Hlstoriana.  Poets.  Cliaracter  of  Roman  poetry,  and  of  Roman  Utentore 
generally. 

10.  Thb  Arts.  PobUe  buildings,  architecture^  Ac.— It.  No  aoperior  nattTe  arttols.  PmhIo* 
ftr  works  of  art.    Roman  amateurs,  4bc 

iSL  Other  nations  during  the  closing  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  History  of  Jodet. 
The  birth  of  the  Saviour.— 13.  Tbb  Historical  Prophbcibb^— 14.  Barly  prophetic  dedanttoot. 
— 15.  The  most  important  of  these. '  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams,  and  Daniers  risions.  Their  In- 
fterpretatlon.— 15.  The  Firtt  Kingdom :— the  Babylonian.— 17.  The  Second  Kingdom ;— the  M edo* 
PttaUm.— 18.  The  Third  Kingdom ;— the  Macedo43reelan.— 19.  The  Avrl*  Kingdom  .-'4ke 
Soman  Domlnion.~10i  The  Fifth  Kingdom  .'•-•the  Kingdom  of  the  Most  High.— 91.  Supposed 
prophetic  references  to  PRpal  Rome.— 92.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jews.  The  Reformation. 
— ^  The  elerenth  chapter  of  Daniel.  Bishop  Newton  and  Dr.  Hales^— M.  Prophecies  ralaling 
to  the  Messiah.- 9S.  Magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  Prophecies. 


1.  The  first  period  of  Roman  history  is  marked  by  a  long-contmued 
and  eyentuall J  suooessfol  straggle  of  the  plebeian  oommonaltj,  against 
a  patrician  aristocracy,  for  protection,  prerogative,  and  power;  a 
straggle  in  which  the  Roman  people  were  divided  by  supposed  dis- 
tinctions of  birth,  and  in  which  separate  orders  of  men  contended  for 
general  principles,  but  with  little  partiality  for  individual  interests, 
or  jealousy  of  personal  distinctions.     The  second  period 
of  Roman  history,  extending  from   the  conquests  of  GBAaAona 
Gkeece  and  Carthage  to  the  Christian  era,  is  marked  by      ®'  ***■ 
the  appearance  of  new  parties,  which  take  the  place  of     nuxm 
the  old  ones, — ^in  whichr  the  old  distinctions  founded  on      or  the 
pretensions  of  birth  disappear,  and  an  aristocracy  of    '^'^^'^^- 
wealth  gathers  to  itself  all  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office. 
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giving  rifle  to  the  contests  of  individuals  for  power,  and  the  formation 
of  separate  political  factions,  and  leading,  eventually,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 

2.  The  revolution  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  republic  was 
overthrown,  received  its  first  development  in  the  fiulttre  of  the  noble 
attempt  of  the  Gracchi  to  restore  to  society  a  middle  class  of  citizens 
which  might  serve  as  an  adjusting  balance  to  the  evils  arising  from 
the  usurpations  of  the  rich,  and  the  growing  debasement  and  venali^ 
of  the  poor.  The  failure  of  that  attempt  widened  the  breach  betweK 
the  two  classes,  although  as  yet  the  people  scarcely  perceived  that 
two  classes  existed,  as  by  the  various  mutations  of  wealth  the  citi- 
zens were  constantly  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  Yet  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  few  but  the  wealthy,  or  those  befriended 
by  them,  could  rise  to  political  distinction,  because  few  others  could 
command  the  influence  of  those  who  directed  the  suffrages  of  the 
populace. 

3.  The  immense  wealth  that  flowed  in  from  the  conquered  prov- 
inces became,  in  its  collection  and  disbursement,  a  powerful  engine 
of  corruption.  Cicero,  in  his  orations  against  Verres,  the  praetorian 
governor  of  Sicily,  draws  a  faithful  picture  of  what  most  of  the 
governors  of  provinces  were  in  his  time ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  rob- 
bery, plunder,  and  extortion  of  which  they  were  guilty,  and  which 
were  often  connived  at  by  their  superiors,  were  more  desolating  in  ' 
their  effects  than  the  march  of  a  conquering  army.  As  there  was  a 
hoet  of  officers  required  to  collect  the  tribute  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces, which  was  let  out  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  as  great  fortunes 
were  often  made  by  the  cruelty,  oppression,  and  fraud,  of  the  collectr 
ors,  such  offices  were  eagerly  coveted,  and  were  bestowed  as  the  re- 
wards of  political  patronage.  Hence  the  most  influential  and  ener- 
getic among  the  poor,  who  aspired  to  become  leaders,  looked  for 
escape  from  immediate  evils  to  the  possibility  of  sudden  acquisiUons 
of  wealth  by  the  attainment  of  a  subordinate  post  in  the  government 
of  some  petty  province  or  city,  instead  of  directing  their  efforts  to 
reform  the  laws  and  correct  the  perversions  of  justice ;  while  the 
mass  of  the  populace  was  led  away  by  the  allurements  held  out  by 
factious  demagogues,  who  first  labored  to  corrupt  those  whom  they 
meant  afterwards  to  enslave. 

4.  In  the  times  of  Mirius,  and  Sylla,  Csssar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey, 
the  elections,  which  were  often  scenes  of  tumult  and  riot,  were  carried 
by  open  and  undisguised  bribery :  in  the  public  assemblies  fr-ee  dis 
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enflsion  gaye  plaoe  to  Yiolenee :  the  tribuaes,  elected  originally  as  the 
guardiauB  of  the  people's  rights^  losing  all  seal  for  the  public  good 
in  the  strife  for  personal  aggrandizement,  either  became  the  leaders 
of  factions,  or  sold  their  influence  to  those  who  could  pay  them  the 
highest :  the  consulship  became  the  reward  of  military  usurpers ; 
and  even  the  senate,  once  so  dignified  and  virtuous  as  to  be  regarded 
by  the  people  with  almost  sacred  awe,  sunk  low  in  political  and  moral 
d^asement  by  its  seryUe  dependence  upon  the  will  of  the  popular 
leaders. 

5.  In  this  state  of  general  corruption  and  degeneracy,  while  the 
▼ictorious  arms  of  the  republic  were  rapidly  extending  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  Rome  herself,  a  prey  to  intrigue  and  faction, 
was  fast  losing  the  power  to  control  the  mighty  empire  which  she  had 
gathered  around  her ;  and  the  republic  was  already  breaking  to  pieces^ 
when  the  downward  tendency  of  affairs  was  arrested  by  the  only 
remedy  that  could  save  degenerate  Rome — ^the  triumph  of  one  of 
her  military  leaders  over  all  his  competitors,  and  the  placing  of  su- 
preme power  in  the  hands  of  one  individual.  It  was  then  that  civil 
strife  was  hushed,  peace  restored,  and  the  bonds  of  union  renewed, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus.  A  monarchy  was  the  greatest 
boon  that  Heaven  could  bestow  upon  the  Roman  people,  as  it  was 
the  only  one  which,  in  their  degeneracy,  they  were  fitted  to  enjoy. 

II. 

6.  The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  political  character  of  the  Roman 
people  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  will  convey  some  idea  of  their 
moral  and  social  condition  during  the  same  period.    Gen- 
eral political  corruption  is  inseparably  connected  with  social  oon- 
general  depravity  in  private  life ;  and  accordingly  we    i>™om  of 
find   that  the  people  who  tolerated  the  butcheries  of 

M^rius  and  Sylla,  and  the  proscriptions  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and 
Octavius,  were  sunk  in  demoralization  to  an  extreme  degree.  In 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  no  efficient  police  until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  regulations  that  were  made  to  preserve  the  public 
safety  and  decency  were  violated  with  impunity ;  robbery,  murder, 
perjury,  forgery,  and  like  crimes,  were  of  every-day  occurrence ;  a 
general  licentiousness  prevailed ;  the  Roman  nobles,  avaricious  and 
effeminate,  and  immersed  in  luxuries  and  sensual  pleasures,  gave 
themselves  little  concern  about  the  public  welfare  so  long  as  they 
could  purchase  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  their  ez* 
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torltODfl,  while  an  ignoraat  and  deprayed  popako^  was  <muu1j  4M- 
Terted  bj  its  leaders,  tiie  hireliDgs  of  redkless  aspkante  to  poM, 
into  ready  instruments  of  violenoe  and  bloodshisd. 

7.  Passing  from  the  city  to  the  eountry,  we  find  that  the  dwd^oiii 
small  bat  thrifty  fsirmers  of  a  former  period  had  giyen  plaee  to  lai]ge 
landed  proprietors,  whose  estates  were  for  the  most  part  used  is 
pastures,  and  tended  by  gangs  of  slayes.  The  late  wars  had  rednoad 
large  districts  almost  to  a  wilderness  state ;  and  agrkmlture,  onee 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Roman  people,  had  become  bo  negleeted 
that  Italy,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  was  depend- 
ent upon  neighboring  States,  or  on  its  proyineee,  for  its  aonoal  sup- 
plies of  com.  Donations  of  com  and  meat  were  often  made  to  the 
poor  of  the  dties,  and  of  Borne  in  particular,  from  the  publie  treas- 
ury ;  and  sometimes  these  were  given  by  wealthy  private  indiriduals, 
who  added  free  theatrical  representations,  games,  and  amusements, 
as  the  readiest  mode  of  courting  the  favor  of  the  populace. 

III. 

8.  In  literature  and  the  arts  the  Romans  had  made  considerable 

progress  since  the  conquest  of  Greece^  but  they  seldom 
umj^mBx.  ^'"^l^  *^®  Grecian  models,  from  which  they  almost 

universally  copied ;  and,  moreover,  Roman  literature,  a 
plant  of  hot-bed  culture  rather  than  of  natural  growth,  quickly 
reached  its  maturity,  and  was  of  correspondingly  short  duration. 
The  golden  age  of  Roman  literature  was  embraced  within  a  period 
of  less  than  a  single  century — from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  that  of 
Augustus.  At  this  time  the  Latin  language  was  understood,  and 
generally  spoken,  throughout  Italy  und  the  neighboring  isUmda,  is 
most  of  Spain  and  in  the  south  of  Gtiul,-*-countries  that  derived  their 
civilization  from  the  Romans ;  but  the  language  of  the  eastern  provin- 
cials, in  Greece  and  Afiia,  was  never  supplanted  by  it,  although,  throne- 
out  the  Roman  dominions,  persons  of  rank  and  education  thought  it 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Latin.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rome  itself  swarmed  with  Greek  rhetoricians  and  {^losophers,  who 
gave  instruction  in  the  schools  in  their  native  tongue,  while  the  srafi 
of  many  of  the  Roman  nobility  were  sent  to  Athens  to  CMD^ete  their 
education  under  the  ablest  Grecian  teachers.  There  wore  no  distinct 
schools  of  philosophy  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  nor  was  philosof^y 
with  them  a  favorite  study  until  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  first  made  hsB 
countrymen  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  the  Grecian  sages. 
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9.  OioerOy  whoee  or»tioas  are  the  most  perfect  speoiiaeiis  of  Latin 
^t>8e  oomposition  extant,  did  more  than  any  other  man  t-o  brkig  the 
language  to  its  perfeotion,  and  his  yooager  ootemporaries  who  gtew 
up  around  him  received  the  stamp  of  his  genius.  But  as  oratory  is 
best  ooHavated  by  free  public  speaking  in  popular  assemblages,  so 
whoi  the  Romui  forum  became  silent,  and  political  assemblages  of 
ihe  people  were  discouraged  under  the  emperors,  oratory  lost  its  in- 
fluence, and  was  neglected,  and  written  prose  composition  declined 
with  it.  Among  the  historians  of  this  age,  the  most  prominent  are 
Caesar,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on  his  Gallic  wars ;  Sallust,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  a  history  of  the 
Jugurthine  war ;  and  Livy,  the  author  of  a  voluminous  history  of 
Ids  country,  and  who  etjoys  the  r^jxtation  of  being  the  greatest  of 
Roman  historians.  Among  poets  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of 
Oatullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,  who  form  a  brilliant  galaxy 
of  poetic  genius,  and  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  century  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era  {  but  still  their  poetry  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek,  and  in  great  part  a  translation  of  the  Greek  forms  into  Latin. 
On  the  whole,  Roman  lit^ature  bears  throughout  the  clearest  en- 
dencd  of  having  been  formed  on  Grecian  models,  except  in  the  sin^ 
department  of  prose  composition  as  applied  to  oratory,  in  wbidi 
Cicero  shines  as  Ube  greatest  master  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

IV. 

10.  The  public  buildings  of  the  Remans  in  the  last  age  of  the  re- 
public began  to  exhibit  the  infiuences  of  Grecian  taste  and  art,  which, 
however,  were  greatly  extended  under  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  and  it  was  not  altogether  a  vain  boast  of  that 
monarch  that  he  found  Rome  a  city  of  bricks,  and  left  it  a  city  of 
marble.  Augustus  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Romans 
the  use  of  marble  in  building ;  yet  but  few  remains  of  the  edifices  of 
Ids  time  exist,  and  the  architectural  works  for  which  Rome  is  so  justly 
eelebrated  belong  mostly  to  the  first  century  after  Christ,  an  era  more 
thau  five  hundred  years  later  than  the  Grecian  age  of  Pericles. 

11.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  Rome  produced  no  native  artiats 
of  eminence,  yet  after  the  eastern  conquests  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  snch  a  passion  for  works  of  art  prevailed  among 
the  Romans  as  to  lead  to  the  most  disgraceful  robberies  of  statues, 
paintings,  vases,  and  other  movable  articles  of  ornament,  which  were 
conveyed  to  Italy  in  great  numbers ;  and  not  only  were  the  public 
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places  of  Ro]ii«  adorned  with  these  plnndored  treasores,  but  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  great,  also,  were  lavishly  stocked  with  thent 
There  were  many  Roman  amateurs,  but  few  artists ;  and  as  the  arte 
that  were  prised  most  highly  were  of  foreign  origin,  introduced  when 
already  in  their  perfection,  and  cultivated  by  the  wealthy  few  for 
ostentation  and  display,  they  produced  none  of  their  legitimate  re- 
fining and  ennobling  effects  upon  the  mind,  and  exerted  little  or  no 
influence  in  checking  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  people. 


•    •    »    *    *     12.  Turning  from  Roman  history  to  seek  after 
the  cotemporary  history  of  other  nations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  republic,  we  find  but  little  to  reward  our  researches,  for,  at 
the  close  of  that  period,  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  known  world 
were  embraced  within  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  separate  an- 
nals, immediately  previous  to  the  events  which  led  to  their  suhjogatioo, 
are  little  known,  and  their  history  afterwards,  as  Roman  provinces, 
is  of  little  importance.     Of  all  the  States  of  the  East,  to  Judea 
alone,  whose  history  we  have  traced,  briefly,  down  to  the  time  when 
the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  the  national  councils,  we  still  torn 
with  interest,  for  in  Judea  that  important  event  occurred — the  a)»- 
pearance  of  the  long-promised  Messiah,  which  marks  the  transition 
from  the  history  of  ancient  to  that  of  modem  times — ^from  the  pagan 
to  the  Christian  world.     Of  the  vast  influences  of  that  event  upon 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  being  as  a  member  of  sodety  we  have 
not  room  here  to  speak,  but  those  who  reco^iae  in  it  that  divine 
agency  which  all  Christendom,  as  distinguished  from  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  attributes  to  it,  cannot  &U  to  admit,  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, that  Grod  governs  the  affairs  of  men. 

13.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  Ood's  overruling  agency,  and 
^gg        the  establishment  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  on  the  earth 

HISTORICAL  through  the  mediation  of  his  son  the  Saviour,  the  Prince 
Fsopuciis.  ^^  Peace,  there  is  a  portion  of  history  of  exceeding  interest 
to  the  Christian  student,  which  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  pages 
of  profane  writers  alone.  We  allude  to  Uie  historical  prophecies 
oontamed  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  subject  of  historical  importance 
that  cannot  in  justice  be  passed  over,  but  which  we  have  omitted  to 
the  present  time,  that  we  might  present  a  connected,  though  brief, 
view  of  it  here. 

14.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Jewish  patriardus,  the  dawn  of 
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Christendoin  was  annotmoed,  in  the  promise  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
ftlmost  before  the  authentic  annals  of  profane  history  have  a  begin- 
ning, the  Almighty  had  opened,  in  prophetic  visions,  to  his  servants, 
a  view  of  the  fntore,  and  shown  them  the  rise,  progress,  decay,  and 
dissolution,  of  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  world  that  were 
to'  fill  the  earth,  successively,  with  their  renown,  and  then  pass  away 
and  give  place  to  the  kmgdom  of  the  Most  High,  that  was  to  em- 
brace the  whole  earth  within  its  dominion.  It  cannot  be  other  than 
a  study  of  deep  interest  to  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  to  exam- 
ine the  prophecies  which  disclose  such  important  events,  known  to 
God  alone,  and  to  trace  out  their  remarkable  fulfilment  as  recorded 
on  the  pages  of  history. 

15.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  prophetic  declarations 
are  those  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  one  of  the  Jews  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  nearly  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  They  are  embraced,  mostly,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  famous  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  four  cor- 
responding visions  of  the  prophet,  all  of  which  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  same  events.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  dream,  saw 
a  compound  image  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  which  the  prophet 
Paniel,  professing  to  speak  from  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,  in- 
terprets to  denote  four  successive  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  whose  un- 
expired history  he  gives  in  considerable  detail;  and  in  the  first 
vision  of  Daniel  the  same  four  kingdoms  are  represented  by  four  wild 
beasts  rising  from* the  sea,  (Dan.  ii.  and  vii.  2,  3.)  Let  us  examine 
the  dream  and  the  visions,  and  see  if  history  verifies  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

1 6.  The  First  Kingdom.  The  head  of  the  compound  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  was  of  gold j  and  Daniel  declared  that  this  head 
of  gold  represented  "  the  first  kingdom,  or  that  of  the  Babylonians^^ 
of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  monarch.  In  the  first  vision  of  the 
prophet  the  same  kingdom  is  represented  by  ^  the  first  beast,  which 
resembled  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings," — expressing  the  fierceness  and 
rapidity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 
Jeremiah  had  before  represented  him  as  a  "  lion  from  the  north,  that 
should  make  Judea  desolate,"  ( Jer.  iv.  6,  7,)  and  as  "  an  eagle  spread- 
ing his  vnngn  of  destruction  over  Moab;"  (Jer.  xlviii.  40;)  and 
Ezekiel  as  a  <'  great  eagle,  long  winged,  and  full  of  feathers,"  (Ezek. 
xvii.  3  and  12 ;)  but  at  the  time  of  Daniel's  vision  "  its  wings  were 
plucked,"  for  its  career  was  cheeked  by  the  victorious  arms  and  en- 
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oioaohttienta  of  Ojnis  ike  Per&UiL  It  mi^  be  eUegad  thftt  His 
mterprelation  of  tbe  "  iieftd  of  gold/'  as  being  sjBibolioal  of  »  kiag- 
dom  already  in  ezirteiiee)  10  nol  propbetie.  Vieired  aa  slandog 
akme  it  migbt  sot  be  deemed  so,  ezoqpt  aa  it  is  supported  by  tke 
propbeoies  of  previoiu  writers ;  b«t  it  is  tbe  ftrst  in  tbe  series  of  tbe 
four  prophetic  kiogdoms,  and  therefore  an  inportaat  link  in  tbe 
ehain  of  testimony.  The  frst  kingdom  found  maakiad  in  no  stake 
of  cohesion^-^  vast  nnmber  of  petty  tribes  bound  together  by  no  ties 
of  national  affinity,  rel^^ion,  language,  or  maaners — and  in  proportion 
to  ito  extensMm^  its  intensUy  was  weak^ed,  and  fek  only  around  the 
person  of  the  moaareh.  Having  the  imperleotiens  of  an  eLemeataiy 
state  of  civilisation,  and  of  a  first  experiment,  and  being  oormpted 
by  the  vices  of  Inzorions  effeminaey,  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  then 
hardy  and  enterprising  Persians. 

17.  The  Seoond  KiNODOic.  la  the  iaterpretatiott  of  the  dream 
of  Nebachadnessar,  the  prophet  declared  that  afler  the  &ni  kiag, 
(or  kingdom,)  should  arise  another  kingiom,  (Dan.  iL  32  and  39,) 
which  was  represented  by  the  breast  and  arma  of  the  image,  whiah 
were  of  silver.  Here  is  a  prophetic  declaration  believed  to  refer  to 
the  MuUhPernan  kingdom,  whioh  lasted  two  hnndred  and  five  years, 
f^om  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyras  (B.  0.  fi36)  to  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  (B.  C  331.)  As  to  the  appropriatenesa  of  the  symbols  r^ 
resenting  this  kin^m,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  arms  aad 
shields  of  the  Modes  aad  Persians  were  frequently  cased  with  sUvtr ; 
wherefore  Aleizander,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  adopting  the  cus- 
toms of  the  conquered  nations,  instituted  a  body  of  infiuntry  which  he 
called  the  ^*  silver  Mdds.^^  In  the  first  vision  of  Daniel  the  same 
kingdom  is  represented  by  the  second  beast,  a  bear  wkh  three  tSbs 
m  its  mouth ;  (Dan.  vii.  5 ;)  and  in  the  second  vision  by  a  ran, 
(Dan.  viil  3^)  the  igore  of  whioh,  it  is  known,  became,  after  the  time 
of  Daniel,  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Persian  empire.  Moreover,  in 
the  vision,  Daniel  saw  that  the  ram  had  two  horns,  and  that  "  the 
one  which  came  up  last  was  higher  than  the  other,^' — the  lower  bom 
believed  to  denote  the  Median  power,  and  the  hi^er  one  the  Persian^ 
for  these  two  powers  constituted  the  MedoP^sian  empire.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  ramW  heads,  with  unequal  horns,  one  hi^er 
than  the  other,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  ruined  pillars  of  Pereepolis. 
Moreover  Daniel  ^<  saw  the  ram,  (that  is,  the  Medo-Persiaa  empire,) 
pushing  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,"  (Dan.  viii.  4.) 
Hiitoxy  verifies  the  interpretation,  for  ia  thia  eaaoi  order  ware 
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j^fdioy  BeAglomia,  and  Egypt,  (represented  in  the  first  vision  (Ban. 
Yii.  5)  by  three  ribs  in  the  bear's  month,)  snbdned  by  Cyrus  and  his 
fluooenor  Oambyses.  The  seeond  kingdom,  more  powerful  than  the 
ftrst,  but,  like  it,  held  together  by  the  feeblest  bonds  of  union, — owed 
its  &11,  after  an  ezistenoe  of  two  centuries,  more  to  the  crimes  of  its 
monarchs,  the  mal^ministration  of  goyemment,  and  the  repeated 
disputes  and  wars  for  succession,  than  to  the  small  but  highly  eifect- 
m  force  brought  against  it 

18.  The  Thirb  Kingdom.  The  third  division  of  the  compound 
image  which  Nebsohadneszar  saw  (Dan.  ii  32  39)  was  the  "  belly  and 
thighs  of  brassy^^  «q>lained  with  great  historical  minuteness,  as  de- 
noting the  Macedo-  Grecian  kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
The  Greeks  usually  wore  brazen  armor,  whence  Homer  calls  them 
the  ^  brazenrcorslet  Grecians."  In  the  first  vision  of  Daniel  the  same 
Ungdom  is  represented  by  the  third  beast — a  leopard  with  two  pair 
0f  wings  and  four  heads, — ^the  wings  aptly  denoting  the  rapidity  of 
tile  conquests  of  Alexander ;  and  the  four  heads,  the  four  kingdoms, 
Macedon,  Thrace,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  into  which  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander was  divided  among  his  generals.  In  the  second  vision  of  the 
prophet  the  same  Maoedo-  Grecian  kingdom  is  represented  by  **  a 
ke^goat  that  came  from  the  west  (Macedonia)  and  touched  not  the 
ground"  for  swiftness.  '<  And  the  he-goat  had  a  notable  horn  be- 
tween his  eyes"  (Alexander  the  Great),  and  "  he  ran  at  the  ram" 
(Darius  the  Persian)  <^  and  smote  him,  and  cast  him  upon  the  ground." 
But  when  *'  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great,  the  great  horn  was  broken,** 
(Alexander's  death)  '<  and  in  its  place  came  up  four  notable  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  (Alexander's  four  successors, 
among  whom  his  kingdom  was  divided.)  But  this  part  of  the  second 
vision  is  interpreted  to  Daniel  with  all  the  distinctness  with  which 
&e  history  itself  could  have  been  written  after  the  events  had  trans- 
pired. For  Daniel  was  told,  (Dan.  viii.  20-22 :)  «  The' ram  which 
tbou  sawest  having  two  horns  are  the  kings  (or  kingdoms)  of  Media 
and  Persia,  And  the  rough  goat  is  the  king  (or  kingdom)  of 
Grecia  ;  and  the  great  horn  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king,  (Alex- 
ander.) Now  ^t  being  broken,  whereas  four  rose  in  its  stead,  four 
kingdoms  shall  arise  out  of  the  nation,  but  iwt  in  his  power, ^ — 
ihat  is,  not  of  the  family  of  Alexander.  In  the  fourth  vision  of 
the  prophet  the  same  historical  truths  are  presented  with  similar  ex- 
plieitness  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  verses  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Daniel,  with  the  additional  notice  that  a  certain  king  of 
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Persia  (Darius  Godomaniis)  should  stir  up  tbe  whole  empire  for  ai 
invasion  of  ^'  the  realm  of  Grecia"  The  prophecy  respecting  the 
Third  or  "  Maoedo-Oreoian"  kingdom,  is  so  distinct,  and  so  miniite 
in  its  details,  and  the  historical  Terification  so  perfect,  that  il6  candid 
mind  will  attribute  the  coincidence  to  chance  (Mr  accident 

19.  Ths  FouiiTH  Kingdom.  The  fourth  division  of  the  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw,  and  which  Daniel  declared  to  represent 
the  fourth  kingdom,  was  "  the  legs  of  iron,  and  the  feet  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  claj.''  (Dan.  ii.  33.)  This  is  believed  to  denote  the 
Roman  dominion^  which  reached  its  full  vigor  about  tiie  time  of  the 
conquests  of  Macedon,  Greece,  and  Carthage,  when  the  republic, 
under  the  consular  government,  was  the  strongest,  as  represented  by 
the  "  legs  of  iron."  Rome,  the  "  Mistress  of  Nations,"  the  ''  Molh^ 
of  Empires,"  was  the  greatest  monarchy  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  continued  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  until  the  conquest  oi 
Egypt,  (B.  C.  30,)  after  which  it  gradually  declined  under  the 
monarchy :  the  partition  of  the  empire  into  Eastern  and  Western 
greatly  weakened  it ;  and  it  gradually  sunk  under  the  repeated  in- 
vasions of  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  tribes,  and  was  finally  broken  into 
ten  kingdoms,  as  represented  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image.  Daniel 
says  :  "  As  the  toes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay,  so 
the  kingdom  shall  be  partly  strong  and  partly  broken."  (Dan.  iL  42.) 
In  the  first  vision  of  Daniel  the  same  kingdom  is  represented  bj  the 
fourth  beast,  which  was  "  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth ;  it  devoured  and  broke  in  pieces, 
and  -stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it ;  and  it  was  diverse  from 
all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it ;  and  it  had  ten  horns."  (Dan. 
vii.  7.)  Here  the  Eoman  power  and  progress  are  aptly  represented. 
It  was  the  strongest  of  the  four  kingdoms,  its  very  name  (Ro-m6) 
being  the  Grecian  term  for  strength^  and  it  broke  in  pieces,  and  de- 
voured, the  previous  three  kingdoms ;  and  the  residue  (the  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, — Spain,  Gaul,  &c.)  it  "  trampled 
upon  with  the  feet  of  it."  And  as  in  the  first  vision  of  Daniel,  the 
first  three  kingdoms  had  been  represented  by  a  li<m^  a  beoTy  and  a 
ieopardj  (Dan.  vii,)  so  St.  John,  in  the  Revelation,  (Rev.  xiiL  1,  2,) 
describes  the  form  of  the  fourth  beast  (or  kingdom)  as  being  com- 
pounded of  all  the  rest,  having  "  the  body  of  the  leopard,  the  feet  of 
the  bear,  and  the  mouth  of  the  lion ;"  and  thus  the  Roman  empire  em- 
braced the  territories  of  the  preceding  empirea  In  the  second  vision 
of  Daniel  the  fourth  kingdom  is  represented  by  *^  a  Utile  horn*^  spring- 
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ing  np  from  one  (the  western,  or  Macedonian)  of  the  four  heada  (or 
kingdoms)  into  which  the  empire  of  Alexander  had  been  divided.  The 
progress  of  the  Roman  power  is  here  geographically  described  also ; 
for  this  little  horn  '^  waxed  exceeding  great  towards  the  soiUhy  (Sicily 
and  Africa,)  and  towards  the  east^  (Macedon,  Greece,  and  Syria,)  and 
towards  the  jyleasant  landj  ( Judea.)  » 

20.  Thus,  as  marked  oat  by  prophecy,  four  times  have  the  nations 
of  the  earth  gathered  themselves  into  mighty  aggregates  of  power, 
denoted  Universal  Empires  or  Monarchies :  none  like  went  before,  and 
none  like  have  come  after  them  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  warrant  of  nega- 
tive Bcripcure  testimony  that  men  believe  no  other  temporal  universaf 
empire  possible.  But,  still,  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophet,  point  to  a  fifth  monarchy  greater  than 
all  the  others,  that  shall  arise  when  Christianity  shall  have  swallowed 
up  all  other  forms  of  religion,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be 
gathered  into  one  fold,  under  one  all-conquering  Shepherd — the 
Prince  of  Peace.*  For  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  a  "  stone  cut  out  with- 
out hands,  which  smote  the  image  and  became  a  great  mountain,  and 
filled  the  whole  earth,"  (Ban.  ii.  34-5,)  and  this  the  prophet  himjielf 
declares  to  be  "  the  kingdom  which  the  God  of  Heaven  should  set 
up,  and  which  shall  never  be  destroyed.'^  The  first  and  the  fourth 
vision  of  Daniel  contain  farther  prophecies  relating  to  this  kingdom. 

21.  While  Daniel,  in  the  first  vision,  was  considering  the  ten 
horns  (or  kingdoms),^  a  little  horn^  believed  by  Protestant  writers  to 
denote  Papal  Rome,  came  up  among  them,  and  before  it  were  three 
of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots ; — the  kingdom  of  the 
Heruli  in  the  yefir  488 — of  the  Ostrogoths  in  553 — ^and  of  the  Lom- 
bards in  756.  The  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel  also  gives  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  vision,  and  says  of  this  little  horn  or  kingdom  that  it 
"  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws ; 
and  they  (the  saints)  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time^  and 
tinves^  and  the  dividing  (or  half)  of  time.^^  The  period  here  denoted, 
in  which  the  supposed  Papal  power  was  to  prevail,  is  found  to  be 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  allowing  a  day  for  a  year,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Apocalypse.     (Rev.  xi.  3 — xii.  6,  14.)     Dr.  Hales,  a 

a.  Henoe  the  fluutica  of  1650,  who  looked  for  the  immedlat«  advent  of  the  Sarlour  to  rule 
over  the  whole  earth  at  a  temporal  prince,  were  aeoally  called  f\fth  Mtnuirehutt. 

I».  The  ten  kii^doms  into  which  that  of  Rove  was  brolwii,  or  diTlded,  are  genotally  belitfied' 
to  have  been  the  following,  with  their  dates.    Hung^  (A.  D.  256)—09trogotM*y  {iTTy—Fisi^ 
gthsy  (378)— /VanJt*,  (407)— Taiida/*,  (407)— 5a«>»,  (407)— ^«r^«ilifl»*,  (4ffl)'-Heruliy  (470) 
,  (4f7e)-«Bil  L»mbardM^  (4«3-na> 
47 
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cdebrated  fingliah  divine  and  chronologist,  computes  the  commenoe* 
ment  of  the  period  at  A.  D.  620,  and  the  end  of  it  at  A.  D.  1880. 
We  hare  not  room  to  follow  out  here  the  reasonmg  on  which  the 
chronology  is  based. 

22.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  taking  away 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  is  so  clear  in  relation  to 
the  times  mentioned  as  to  satisfy  the  most  arrant  scepticism.  The 
period  of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  days  (years,  Dan.  viii.  14) 
at  the  expiration  of  which  the  "  transgression  of  desolation"  should 
cease,  and  the  "  sanctuary  be  cleansed,"  is  computed  by  Dr.  Hales  to 
have  commenced  B.  0.  420,  and  the  expiration  of  this  period  is  also 
placed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1880.  Most  Protestant  theological 
writers  suppose  that  the  three  great  angels  described  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  ziv.  6-12)  were  the  three  great  heralds  of  the  Beforka- 
TjoN,  WickUffe^  HusSy  and  Luther, 

23.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  contains  a  remarkable  series 
of  prophetic  declarations,  foretelling  the  sufferings  and  persecutions 
of  the  Jews,  from  Alexander's  successors  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  till 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph'  anes,  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixtj  years.  Bishop  Newton,  who  has  given  a  copious  illus- 
tration of  the  historical  facts  which  verify  the  whole  of  this  prophecy, 
remarks  that  '^  there  is  not  in  profane  history  so  complete  and  regular 
a  series  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  so  concise  and  compre- 
hensive an  account  of  their  affiiirs,  as  is  found  in  this  chapter  of  the 
prophet  Daniel,^'  and  that ''  the  prophecy  is  really  more  perfect  than 
any  one  history."  Dr.  Hales  says  that  "  these  prophecies  of  Daniel 
are,  if  possible,  more  surprising  and  astonishing  than  even  his  grand 
prophetic  period  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  and  the  sev- 
eral successions  of  empire  that  were  to  precede  the  spiritual  kingdom 
of  God  upon  the  eartL"  With  reference  to  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  he  remarks  j  "  Even  the  infidel  Porphyry^  who  had 
access  to  several  sources  of  information  now  lost,  was  so  confounded 
by  tbis  exactness  that  he  was  driven  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
prophecy  relatiiig  to  the  Jews,  declaring  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before^  but  must  have  been  compiled  after^  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus Epiph'  anes.  But  the  proipheoy  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  preoeding  and  following  parts  of  the  vision,  which  relate  to 
the  Macedonians  and  Bjomans^  that  it  must  have  been  written  by 
Jhe  same  hand,  and  therefore  be  esteemed  equally  g^nine  with  the 
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whole  book  of  Daniel.  The  astonishing  exactness,  indeed,  with 
which  this  minute  prophetic  detail  has  been  fulfilled,  furnishes  the 
strongest  pledge,  from  analogy^  that  the  remaining  prophecies  were, 
and  will  be,  as  exactly  fulfilled,  each  in  its  proper  seasbn." 

24.  The  Old  Testament  abounds  in  prophecies  which  foretell  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  coming  of  Christ  the  Messiah. 
That  event  was  to  happen  before  the  sceptre  should  depart  from 
Judah,^  and  while  a  prince,  of  Jewish  descent  reigned  oyer  the 
Jews  in  their  own  land  :  the  Messiah  was  to  come  while  the  second 
temple  was  standing,^  and  a  messenger  was  to  ^pear  before  him, 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  prepare  his  way.©  In 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  the  same  event  is  foretold,  (Dan.  ix.  24-27,) 
and  specified  periods  (marked  according  to  similar  computations  in 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  by  weeks  of  years,  each  day  for  a  year)  are 
designated  for  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  his  deaiii,  the  duration  of  the 
Jewish  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  illustrious 
prophecy  Sir  Isaac  Newton  declares  to  be  "  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  rdigiony 

25.  The  subject  of  the  prophecies  embraoed  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  one  of  so  vast  magnitude,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  only  a  few  pages 
devoted  to  it  must  be  imperfect  in  the  extreme ;  but  our  object  will 
have  been  accomplished  if  the  little  that  we  have  said  shall  induce 
the  reader  to  examine  further  the  historical  evidences  which  the 
prophecies  furnish  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  full  detail  in  the  works  of  Newton  and  Hales,<^  and  an 
excellent  compend  of  which  is  contained  in  the  valuable  work  of 
Keith.  The  disciples  of  the  Christian  religion  believe  that  its 
doctrines  rest  on  a  basis  firm  as  immutable  truth ;  and  among  the 
evidences  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  faith  they  point  with  confi- 
dence to  the  prophecies  which  set  forth  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  introduction,  progress,  and  final  triumph,  of  that  religion ; 
which  contain  historical  proofe  the  most  conclusive,  and  furnish  the 
Christian  with  arguments  which  the  cavillings  of  infidelity  have  never 
been  able  to  invalidate.  Whoever  expresses  an  infidel  doubt  against 
the  Christian  religion,  before  he  has  fully  examined  the  evidences 
which  prophecy  and  history  combined  furnish  in  its  favor,  shows  not 
only  an  unwarranted  prejudice  against  ^e  truth,  but  the  most  culpa- 
ble ignorance  and  presumption  also. 

a.  Gen.  xllz.  ia  b.  Hag.  U.  7, 9.    lUI.  111.  1.  c  Im.  xl.  a.    Mai.  itt.  ]— It.  9. 

d.  TliomitB  Newton  on  the  Propheciee,  S  toIb.  Iftno,  VnS,    Baktf  Analjiii  of  Chronology 
■ad  Ctoography,  HIalory  lad  PrapbiMj,  4  TOk.  8ro»  1830. 
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49.  Grkkk  Litkraturk  dveiho  thk  iilvkr  jLOK.  DionyBias  the  critic.  Strabo  tlie 
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I. 

1.  At  the  oommeuoement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  little  settlement 
of  mud-walled  eottages  whioh  Bomulus  and  his  robber  band  had 
formed  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  had  grown  into  a  mighty  city — a  nation 
in  itself — the  emporium  of  oommerce  and  the  arts,  and  the  Mistress 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  Augustus,  and 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  manners,  cemented  the  union  of  the 
provinces;  and  had  public  and  private  virtue  remained,  and  wise 
legislation  continued  to  uphold  the  fabric,  the  hbtory  of  the  "  Decline 
and  Fall  '^  of  the  Roman  empire — the  last  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  Prophecy — ^might  not  yet  have  been  written. 

2.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  constitution  by  Julius 
Caesar,  the  history  of  Imperial  Eome  commences : — the  struggles 
that  followed  the  death  of  the  usurper  are  only  an  interlude  between 
the  first  and  the  second  acts  of  the  drama.  But  the  destruction  of 
Roman  greatness  was  not  an  act  of  Caasar :  Rome,  already  given  up 
to  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and  fast  falling  a  prey  to  its  own  passions^ 
was  saved  from  dissolution  by  an  act  of  daring  usurpation ;  and  it 
was  through  the  twelve  Caesars,  of  whom  Julius  was  the  first,  that 
she  attained  the  summit  of  her  power,  and  fulfilled  her  destiny. 

3.  If  Imperial  Rome— embracing  within  herself  and  her  mighty 
suburbs*^  not  less  than  three  millions  of  inhabitants — ^was  the  "  Mis- 
tress of  Nations,''  the  "Mother  of  Empires,''  in  comparison  with 
whom  other  cities  were  but  villages :  the  Roman  Caesars 

.        .  .   1  ,  11  -I  FOWKR  AMD 

were  monarchSj  m  comparison  with  whom  all  modem  hajistt  of 
kings  or  emperors  are  mere  phantoms  of  royalty.  In  the  *o^"  ^" 
times  of  the  Caesars  there  were  no  other  kings  that  de- 

a.  Including  the  nttroeroos  contiguous  villages  immediately  dependent  upon  the  capital  for 
support.  Much  has  hecn  written  on  this  subject.  Vosshis,  Lipsius,  Chateaubriand,  and 
others,  assign  to  Imperial  Rome  fourteen,  seven,  fivev  and  three  millions  of  inhabitants :  Hume, 
seven  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hundred  thousand ;  and  Gibbon  oue  million  two  hundred 
thousand.  De  Qulncey  ("^llie  CsBSars,"  p.  5;  **reaQlulely  maintains"  that  her  population  was 
**  not  less  than  fmir  millions.'* 
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aeryed  the  appellation  :  there  were  no  antagonist  forces  to  raise  vf 
formidable  bulwarks  against  the  majesty  of  Borne :  civilixatioii  and 
the  Roman  empire  were  commensurate  terms;  and  during  more 
than  two  centuries  nearly  the  whole  habitable  world  known  to 
Geography  or  recognised  by  History,  slumbered  in  security  under 
the  protecting  aegis  of  the  Roman  name.  The  occasional  wars  on 
the  distant  frontiers  were  pulsations  scarcely  felt  in  the  capital,  and 
seldom  di&turbing  its  luxurious  lull  of  repose. 

4.  It  should  not  therefore  surprise  us  that  the  person  of  the  Roman 
emperor — the  inheritor  of  power  so  vast,  so  intense — should  have 
been  called  ^'  august,^'  sacred^ — and  not  merely  so  called  through  ex- 
cess of  adulation,  but  so  regarded  by  the  Romans,  with  a  kind  of  re 
ligious  awe,  that  to  doubt  his  consecrated  character  was  the  donUe 
crime  of  treason  and  heresy.     But  this  veneration  attached  to  the 
office  rather  than  the  man ;  for  the  tenure  of  supreme  power  in  im- 
perial Rome  was  ever  hazardous:  rivals  and  competitors  mi^t 
aspire  to  the  same  station ;  a  mercenary  army  might  desire  a  more 
prodigal  master ;  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  invade  the  im- 
perial chamber.     From  the  heights  of  glory  the  transition  was  oft^i 
sudden  to  the  depths  of  misery ;  and  coloring  the  most  briltiant  and 
gorgeous,  and  shades  the  deepest  and  darkest,  are  in  striking  contrast 
in  the  pictures  of  the  Roman  Csdsars.     Nowhere  else  does  history 
furnish  so  intensely  interesting  studies  of  individual  character. 

5.  While  the  vast  power  and  unrivalled  splendors  of  imperial 
Rome  fix  our  attention  and  command  our  admiration,  the  monstrous 
atrocities  of  the  early  Caesars  loom  up  in  the  background  of  the 
picture  like  ^^  shapes  hot  from  Tartarus,''  in  strange  and  bewildering 
contrast  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  shock  us  by  com- 
binations of  wickedness  for  which  history  has  no  parallel ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  levity  or  brutality  of  their  baseness  moat 
merits  our  execration.  In  Caligula,  crime  was  but  the  pastime  of 
his  hours  of  amusement :  his  banquets  were  insipid  without  a  supply 
of  executions, — ^his  dinners  incomplete  without  such  a  dessert ;  and 
he  deplored  the  tameness  and  insipidity  of  his  own  times,  as  likely 
to  be  marked  by  no  wide-spreading  calamity  of  war,  pestUence,  od 
famine. 

6.  We  are  told  that  when  the  two  consuls  were  once  seated  at  his 
table  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  pleasant 
thought  of  the  facility  with  which  he  might  have  both  their  throats 
cut,  with  so  little  trouble  to  himself; — and  that,  while  toying  play- 
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fiillj  and  fondly  with  the  polished  throat  of  his  wife  Csdsonia,  he  was 
difltraoted  between  the  desire  of  caressing  it,  which  might  be  often  re- 
peated, and  that  of  cutting  it,  which  could  be  gratified  but  once. 
Claudius  and  Nero  were  varieties  of  the  same  species, — the  former, 
an  imbecile  tyrant — the  tool  of  profligate  associates, — ^the  latter  a 
very  amateur  of  murder ;  but  what  shocks  us  even  more  than  the 
baseness  of  the  later  CsBsars,  (for  they  may  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
apology  of  hereditary  madness  or  lunacy,)  are  the  public  demonstra- 
tions of  approval  with  which  their  blackest  crimes  were  sometimes 
greeted ; — as  when  Tiberius  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  hb 
clemency  in  puttmg  to  death  the  unfortunate  and  virtuous  widow  of 
Germanicus — because  she  was  not  publicly  strangled,  nor  her  body 
drawn  through  the  streets  like  that  of  a  public  malefactor ; — and 
when  Nero  received  the  congratulations  of  all  orders  of  men  for  the 
infamous  murder  of  his  own  mother. 

7.  And  yet,  fifty  years  before  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  Ro- 
mans were  a  people  of  severe  morals,  and  stern  republican  virtues. 
Can  it  be  that  such*  monsters  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero, — their 
abettors  and  parasites — the  degraded  senate — and  the  fickle  and  de- 
praved populace, — ^were  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  same  race  ? 
If  so,  what  causes  could  have  produced  this  rapid  and  wonderful  de- 
clension from  virtue  ?  Some  of  them  may  be  traced  to  the  great 
revolutionary  struggles  which  gave  birth  to  the  empire  : — ^for  revo- 
lutionary times  relax  all  modes  of  moral  obligation,  and  introduce  a 
general  licentiousness  and  depravity  in  private  life.  In  the  second 
place,  the  civil  wars  swept  away  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  together  with  vast  numbers  of  the  better  classes  of  the  Ro- 
man people  \  and,  to  fill  their  places,  Syrians,  Cappadocians,  Phryg- 
ians, and  great  numbers  of  enfranchised  slaves,  were  brought  from 
the  provinces ;  so  that,  in  a  single  generation.  Republican  Rome  was 
transmuted  into  a  nation  of  barbarians,  with  a  strong  taint  of 
Asiatic  luxury  and  depravity.^  It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  not  one  man  in  six  was  of  pure  Roman  descent. 
Juvenal  complains  that  long  before  his  time,  the  Orontes  (a  river  of 
Syria)  had  mmgled  its  impure  waters  with  the  Tiber.  Such,  not- 
withstanding all  the  splendors  and  glory  of  the  imperial  city,  was 
the  character  of  its  population  under  the  rule  of  the  Caesars. 

a.  X.ticcii,  after  enumerating  GatatUme,  Sjrians,  Cappadodana,  Gauli,  Oeltiberiam,  Ann«* 
nlans,  audaoa,  Ifcc,  laya  :~- 

————*•  nam  po»t  eivUim  M/4 
Hie  pcpulu*  Homanut  eritJ* 
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II. 

8.  The  youthful  energies  of  a  growing  republic,  and  the  martial 
virtues  of  the  people,  had  marked  the  first  seven  centuries  of  Rome's 
existence  with  a  rapid  succession  of  conquests ;  but  Augustus  saw 

the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  design  of  subduing  the 
poiSy'     ^^ol®  ^^^rth  ;  and  in  his  will  he  bequeathed,  as  a  valuable 

legacy  to  his  successors,  the  advice  to  restrict  the  empire 
to  the  limits  which  it  had  already  attained.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  the  repose  of  surrounding  nations  that  the  system  recommended 
by  Augustus  was  adopted  by  the  fears  and  vices  of  his  immediate 
successors. 

9.  The  only  departure  from  this  peaceful  policy,  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  was  the  conquest  of  Britain  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  after  a  war  of  forty  years'  duration, — a  war, 
says  Gibbon,  "  undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,  maintained  hy  the 
most  dissolute,  and  terminated  by  the  most  timid,  of  all  the  Boman 
emperors."     In  the  person  of  Trajan,  the  Romans  received  a  mili- 
tary emperor  ambitious  of  fame  and  emulous  of  the  martial  glories 
of  Alexander.     Afler  a  war  of  five  years  he  added  Dacia  to  the  Bo- 
man  dominions ;  and  in  an  expedition  against  the  nations  of  the 
East  reduced  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  while  his  fleets, 
setting  sail  on  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Arabia. 

10.  But  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  adopting  the  maxims  of 
Augustus,  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from  the  newly -conquered 
provinces,  and  once  more  established  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube 
as  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  two  Antonines  pursued,  with 
trifling  exceptions,  the  same  policy,  and  by  the  justice  which  they 
exhibited  in  their  foreign  relations,  and  the  firmness  with  which  they 
repelled  aggressions,  caused  the  Roman  name  to  be  respected  and 
revered  among  the  most  remote  nations. 

1 1 .  Succeeding  rulers,  relinquishing  the  idea  of  extending  the  do- 
minions of  the  already  overgrown  empire,  aimed  only  to  preserve  its 
ancient  limits ;  but  the  task  grew  more  and  more  difficult;  gradually 
province  after  province  was  abandoned,  till  the  Roman  world  was  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  limits  of  Italy ;  Rome  was  repeatedly  pillaged  by 
barbarians ;  and,  finally,  a  Gothic  kingdom  was  established  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Caesars.  The  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  consequences  resulting  to  European  civilization 
from  the  unloosing  and  breaking  up  of  the  elements  which  composed 
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the  complex  fabric,  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  philo- 
sophical research  which  history  furnishes.  A  brief  view  of  this  important 
sabject  is  all  that  can  be  given  here ;  and  as  a  just  understanding  of  it 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Roman 
world  at  the  period  when  its  prosperity  had  reached  its  height,  we 
shall  first  take  a  survey  of  the  elements  of  Roman  society  as  they 
existed  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  near  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  immediately  after  this  period,  with 
the  accession  of  the  young  ruffian  Commodus,  that  Gibbon  com- 
mences hb  story  of  the  decline  of  the  empire. 

III. 

12.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Roman  dominion  extended 
from  the  wall  of  Scotland  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  from 
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the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  Mount  Atlas,  the  African  condition  or 
deserts,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  embracing  the   ^^"  RoifAn 
fairest  regions  of  the  known  world,  and  the  most  civil-  ^^^  ^g,  q^ 
ized  portions  of  mankmd.     The  vast  empire  included    ''«"  ^nto- 
within  these  limits  was  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
disguised  by  the  forms  of  the  old  Roman  commonwealth ;  for  the 
wisest  emperors  professed  themselves  the  accountable  ministers  of  the 
senate,  and,  disdaining  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  Eastern  royalty, 
cloaked  their  real  power  under  the  garb  of  republican  simplicity. 

13.  When  Augustus  subverted  the  republic,  he  artfully  retained 
the  ancient  forms,  professed  to  restore  the  senate  to  its  ancient 
rights,  and,  while  he  deluded  the  people  with  the  image  of  civil 
liberty,  forged  for  them  the  chains  of  despotism.  The  true  character 
of  his  early  public  acts  was  concealed  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy ; 
and  if  he  at  last  became,  as  he  was  called,  the  "  father  of  the  people," 
it  was  because  his  own  interests  did  not  run  counter  to  the  public 
welfare.  Succeeding  emperors,  down  to  the  time  of  Commodus,  if 
we  except  those  tyrants  who  violated  every  law  of  decency  and  every 
rule  of  policy,  imitated  the  democratic  affectation  of  Augustus,  and, 
in  all  the  offices  of  life,  mingled  freely  with  their  subjects,  and 
studiously  affected  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  tribunes, 
censors,  and  consuls,  of  former  times,  the  powers  of  whose  offices 
were  now  united  in  the  royal  prerogative.  The  emperor,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  was  commander  of  the  army  and  navy ;  as  consul,  he 
was  the  minister  of  the  senate,  whose  decrees  he  dictated,  and  seemed 
to  obey ;  and  as  tribune,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  people ; 
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while  the  digaity  of  sapreme  pontiff  gave  him  the  maDagement  of 
religion ;  and  that  of  censor,  the  control  of  morals  and  edacation. 
To  sum  up  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogatiTes,  not  only  conld  tk 
emperor  make  peace,  declare  war,  ratify  treaties,  and  employ  the 
revenue  at  discretion,  hut  by  a  comprehensive  decree  of  the  senate 
conferring  the  powers  of  former  emperors  upon  Yespasian,  he  was 
empowered  to  execute  whatever  he  should  judge  advantageous  to  the 
empire,  and  agreeable  to  the  majesty  of  things,  private  or  public,  hu- 
man or  divine.  Yet  the  Romans,  abhorring  the  name  of  king,  looked 
with  complacency  upon  the  title  of  ''  Augustus,"  and  cherished  the 
illusion  that  it  represented  only  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth. 

14.  During  the  reigns  of  several  emperors  after  Claudius,  there 

was  a  gradual  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  Roman  prov- 

POPULATION.   .  °    J  .  r  1    i-  L-   L  -ii 

mces,  and  an  mcrease  of  population,  which  was  stiii  con- 
fined to  the  towns ;  for  the  Romans  never  dispersed  themselves  over 
the  country,  like  the  occupants  of  the  small  &rms  and  plantations  of 
modern  times.  Italy  was  gradually  recovering  from  the  desolation 
which  civil  wars  had  spread  over  it,  but  Greece  remained  a  poor  and 
desolated  country.  The  entire  population  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  was  estimated  by  Gibbon  at  one  huudred  and 
twenty  millions,  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  one  half  of  whom  were 
slaves.  Yet  Robertson  estimated  that  there  were  twice  as  many 
slaves  as  freemen ;  and  Mr.  Blair  that  the  number  of  the  former  was 
three  times  the  greatest. 

15.  The  slaves  of  the  Romans  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  bar- 
BLAYKB  harian  captives  taken  in  war,  and  sold  by  the  government, 
or  THE  or  purchased  from  the  surrounding  nations.  The  deriva- 
aoKANs.     ^j^jjj  Qf  ^jjQ  ^yjjj  perpetuates  a  historic  truth ;  but  il8 

present  meaning,  which  appears  to  have  arisen  in  France,  in  the 
eighth  century,  shows  a  strange  perversion  of  the  original  sense  of 
the  appellation.  Slava,  the  root  of  the  term  Slavonian,  signified 
renotariy  glory ;  but  when,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  French  princes 
became  rich  in  Slavonian  captives,  the  national  appellation  of  the 
Slaves  (Slavonians)  was  degraded  from  the  signification  of  glory  to 
that  of  servitude. 

16.  The  practice  of  reducing  captives  to  slavery  rendered  the 
wars  of  the  ancients  extremely  sanguinary,  and  the  battles  obstinate; 
and  as  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  those  suddenly  reduced  from 
a  state  of  independence  to  servitude  would  neglect  any  opportunity 
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of  reooyerisg  their  freedom,  they  were  subjected  to  the  atriotest  dia- 
cipline,  and  often  treated  with  extreme  cruelty.  During  a  long 
period,  the  master  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over 
his  slftves;  but  under  the  reign  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  the 
protection  of  the  laws  was  extended  to  this  unfortunate  part  of  the  Ro- 
man population ;  and,  on  a  just  complaint  of  intolerable  treatment,  the 
slave  either  obtained  his  freedom,  or  a  less  cruel  master.  Slaves  of 
promising  genius  were  sometimes  instructed  in  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
they  were  also  found  in  the  learned  professions ;  and  many  of  the 
Roman  physicians  belonged  to  this  class  of  the  population.  The 
price  of  a  slave  was  regulated  by  the  variations  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  degree  of  skill  and  talent  which  he  displayed.  In  the 
oamp  of  Lucullus  an  ox  sold  for  one  shilling,  and  a  slave  for  three : 
by  the  conquests  of  Titus  and  Vespasian  the  Jewish  slaves  so  glutted 
the  market  that  no  man  would  buy  them ;  but  a  learned  slave,  who 
had  been  bred  and  taught  by  one  Atticus,  sold  for  many  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  manumitted  by 
their  masters ;  when  they  became  what  were  termed  liberti  or  free- 
men ;  but  after  manumission  they  obtained  no  more  than  the  private 
rights  of  citizene^  being  excluded  from  either  civil  or  military  honors ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth  generation  that  all  traces  of 
their  servile  origin  were  obliterated. 

17.  The  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world,  apart  from  the 
freedmen  and  their  descendants,  were  not  all,  for  a  long* 
period,  Roman  citizens.  We  have  seen  that  at  an  early  ^^^^^ 
period  of  the  Republic  the  right  of  citizenship,  which 
was  at  first  confined  to  a  part  of  the  population  of  Rome,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  freemen  of  nearly  all  the  Italian  towns.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  early  emperors  gradually  to  enlarge  the  nation  of  Ro- 
man citizens  by  admitting  the  most  faithful  and  deserving  of  the 
provincials  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship ;  and  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines  this  freedom  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  boon  stimulated  the 
national  spirit,  and  was  accompanied  with  solid  advantages  so  long 
as  it  implied  the  distinction  which  was  designed  to  be  kept  up  by 
Augustus ;  for  with  the  title  of  citizens  the  people  acquired  the  im- 
portant benefit  of  the  Roman  laws,  and  the  right  of  a  free  competition 
for  the  highest  honors  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  Tacitus 
tiiat  the  grandsons  of  the  Gauls  who  besieged  Juliiis  Coesar  in  one 
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of  his  campaigas,  commanded  legions,  governed  provinces,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  senate  of  Rome. 

18.  During  more  than  a  century  and  a-half  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  the  Italians  had  heen  exempt  from  taxation,  while  the 

tribute  extorted  from  the  provinces  enriched  Rome,  and 
defrayed  all  expenses  of  government     Augustus,  com- 
plaining of  the  insufficiency  of  the  provincial  tributes,  introduced  a 
system  of  customs  and  duties,  and  caused  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  citizens  to  be  assessed,  and  taxes  on  the  same  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  :  he  did  not  extend  the  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion to  the  subjects  who  were  not  citizens,  but  demanded  of  them  the 
customary  tribute.     Caracalla  was  led  to  extend  constitutional  free- 
dom over  the  whole  empire,  from  the  necessity,  under  which  he  had 
placed  himself,  of  gratifying  the  insatiable  avarice  of  his  army ;  as 
the  proffered  boon  furnished  him  the  pretext  for  demanding  of  the 
provincials  the  customary  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  extort  from  them  the  provincial  tribute  from  which  they 
were  legally  exempted.     During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevcrus  the 
provincials  were  relieved,  in  great  measure,  from  this  excessive  taxa- 
tion ;  but  under  succeeding  emperors  they  were  crushed  to  the  earth 
and  impoverished,  and  the  country  desolated,  by  heavy  contributions 
of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  meat,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  taxes  which 
were  exacted  for  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  capital 

19.  Among  the  causes,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them, 
that  concurred  to  let  in  the  barbarians,  and  thereby  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  was  the  depopulation  of  the  provincial 
districts,  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  taxation,  and  by  the  competition 
which  they  had  to  encounter  with  the  grain-growing  districts  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Sicily.  It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  luxu- 
ries that  flowed  in  from  the  conquered  nations  corrupted  the  Romtn 
people,  and  destroyed  their  military  virtues — that  the  legions  could 
not  be  recruited  from  Roman  citizens — and  that  the  national  defeuoe 
was  thus  left  to  the  uncertain  fidelity  of  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  on 
the  frontiers. 

20.  But  we  know  that,  although  corruption  had  pervaded  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  Romans,  and  subjected  to  its  influences  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  suffering  under 
an  excess  of  poverty ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  in  the 
country  districts,  that  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  weakness  first  ap- 
peared.    Of  the  amount  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  property  we 
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are  ignorant,  as  the  tributary  persons  were  fictitious — sereral  indi- 
gent citizens  being  united  under  one  head,  while  the  wealthy  pro- 
vincial represented  several.  In  a  poetical  request  sent  to  one  who 
had  recently  been  appointed  governor  of  Gaul,  a  wealthy  poet,  per- 
sonifying his  tribute  under  the  figure  of  a  triple  monster,  the  Geryon 
of  the  Grecian  fables,  implores  the  new  Hercules  to  save  his  life  by 
cutting  off  his  three  heads. 

21.  The  fixedness  of  the  amount  on  each  municipality  was  a  most 
grievous  oppression  to  the  frontier  districts ;  and  as  the  tax  seldom 
suffered  any  diminution,  while  the  number  of  freemen  on  whom  it 
fell  yearly  grew  less  as  disasters  of  war  laid  waste  the  provinces, 
every  attempt  at  productive  industry  was  crushed,  and  the  strongest 
incentive  to  defensive  exertions  taken  away.  Added  to  this,  the 
grain-growing  countries  of  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Sicily,  that  were  now 
embraced  in  the  Roman  dominions,  and  which  rewarded  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman  some  fifty  or  sixty  fold  over  the  produce  of  the 
lands  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  crushed,  by  free  competition,  all 
agricultural  efforts  in  the  latter  countries,  and  forced  the  cultivators 
there  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  devote  their  lands  to 
pasturage,  which  required  not  one-fourth  of  the  population  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  tillage.  Thus  an  impoverished 
population  was  driven  back  from  the  frontier  districts  upon  the  cities 
of  the  interior,  where  indolence,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  of  poverty 
and  crime,  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  remains  of  Ro- 
man virtue. 

22.  The  Roman  army  was  the  powerful  instrument  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  empire  was  thought  to  depend,  by  which  its  extensive 
conquests  were  defended,  and  to  which  its  honor  was        ^^^ 
principally  intrusted.     The  early  Romans  were  a  nation      roman 

of  warriors ;  and  in  the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth  *»'"^- 
the  constitution  perniitted  the  ranks  of  the  army  to  be  filled  with 
citizens  only,  who  were  interested  in  maintaining  the  government  and 
institutions  to  which  they  owed  their  safety  and  happiness,  while  the 
officers  were  for  the  most  part  distinguished  for  their  liberal  birth 
and  education.  Thus  the  profession  of  arms  was  dignified  by  the 
rank  and  character  of  those  who  entered  the  service ;  and  as  the 
Roman  conquests  extended,  the  proportion  of  the  subjects  increased 
over  the  number  of  citizens ;  but  as  the  civil  wars  began  to  encroach 
on  the  public  freedom,  the  armies  were  often  recruited  from  the  most 
degraded  of  tl^e  populace,  and  from  the  camps  of  the  barbarians ; 
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and  the  publio  virtue  of  the  legions  witnessed  a  correfiponding  de- 
cline. Sallost  informs  us  that  Mdrius  levied  troops  for  his  Afrieaa 
expedition  from  all  who  were  inclined  to  volunteer,  without  observing 
the  ancient  method  of  enrolling  those  of  certain  classes  only ;  and 
Caraar  formed  one  of  his  legions  of  Ghiuls  and  strangers ;  althon^^ 
he  afterwards  extended  to  them  the  privileges  of  citizenship  for  their 
reward.  At  a  later  period  entire  legions  of  barbarian  troops,  who 
served  the  readiest  those  who  paid  the  highest,  formed  alternately 
the  terror  and  support  of  the  tottering  empire. 

23.  The  Roman  emperors,  sensible  of  the  decline  of  pablic  virtue 
in  the  arm j,  endeavored  to  supply  the  defect  by  motives  of  honor, 
the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  reward.  The  troops  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  annually,  with  every  circumstance  of  so- 
lemnity, never  to  desert  their  standard,  the  golden  eagle  which  glit- 
tered in  front  of  their  legion,  to  be  obedient  to  their  officers,  and 
even  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  their  emperor,  and  the 
good  of  their  country.  Cowardice  or  disobedience  received  the 
severest  punishment ;  and  the  soldiers  were  taught  to  dread  their 
officers  more  than  the  enemy.  Promotion  was  ever  open  to  ab3ity 
and  valor.  In  the  time  of  Diocletian  the  annual  stipend  of  a  private 
soldier  was  twelve  pieces  of  gold — equivalent  to  about  fortj-seven 
dollars  of  our  money.  After  twenty  years*  service,  the  veteran 
received  about  four  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  or  a  proportional 
amount  of  land. 

24.  Some  idea  of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire  may  be 
obtained  from  the  number  enrolled  in  the  army,  which,  nnder  the 
peace  establishment  of  A^drian,  formed  a  standing  force  of  about 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men.  This  formidable  body 
was  divided  into  thirty  legions  or  brigades,  each  of  which,  with  its 
attendant  auxiliaries,  numbered  about  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  legions  were  stationed  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  and 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  surrounding  barbarous  nations, — the  main 
strength  of  the  army  being  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The 
court  of  the  monarch,  and  the  capital,  were  defended  by  about 
twenty  thousand  chosen  soldiers,  who,  under  the  titles  of  "City 
Cohorts,^'  and  "  Prastorian  Guards,''  were  the  authors  of  almost 
every  revolution  that  distracted  the  empire,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, by  whom  they  were  instituted,  to  that  of  Gonstantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  the  war  with  Maxentius,  the  tyrant  of  Italy,  almost 
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annihilated  those  haughty  troops  in  battle,  and  afterwards  dispersed 
the  remnant  among  the  legions  on  the  frontiers. 

25.  In  military  tactics,  armor,  and  discipline,  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  the  empire  were  far  in  advance  of  the  surrounding  nations.  ' 
The  Macedonian  Phalanx  was  superior  to  the  G-recian,  and  the  Roman 
legion  to  both.  The  former,  presenting  sixteen  ranks  of  long  pikes 
wedged  together  in  closest  array,  was  well  adapted  to  resist  atta(^ ; 
but  the  superior  activity  of  the  Roman  legion,  which  was  usually 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  with  intervals  of  three  feet  between  the  files 
as  well  as  the  ranks,  rendered  the  latter  a  more  available  instrument 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  armor  of  a  heavy  armed  Roman  soldier 
consisted  of  an  open  helmet,  a  breastplate  or  coat  of  mail,  greaves 
on  the  legs,  an  ample  concave  buckler  on  the  left  arm,  a  broadsword, 
a  light  spear  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  ponderous  javelin  in  the  right 
The  utmost  length  of  the  javelin  was  about  six  feet.  It  was  termi- 
nated by  a  massy  triangular  point  of  steel  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
in  length ;  and  when  launched,  by  a  powerful  hand,  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  paces,  no  shield  or  corslet  could  resist  its  weight.  Besides 
his  arms,  the  Roman  soldier  carried  his  tent  furniture,  instruments 
of  fortification,  and  provisions  for  many  days ;  and  under  all  this 
weight  he  was  trained  to  march  in  a  regular  step. 

26.  The  cavalry  were  incased  in  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  and 
light  boots ;  they  also  bore  on  their  left  arms  an  oblong  shield,  while 
the  javelin,  and  a  long  broadsword,  were  their  prmcipal  weapons  of 
offence.  A  Roman  camp  was  an  exact  quadrangle  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth  usually  twelve  feet  high,  armed 
with  strong  and  intricate  palisades,  defended  by  a  ditch  of  twelve 
feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth,  from  which  the  earth  of  the  ram- 
part had  been  taken.  The  Roman  navy  of  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors was  small,  as  compared  with  the  army,  and  was  composed 
principally  of  two  permanent  fleets,  the  one  stationed  at  Ravenna  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  A 
considerable  force  was  stationed  at  Frejus,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Ghiul ;  the  Eoxine  was  guarded  by  thirty  or  forty  ships ;  and  a  few 
vessels  preserved  the  communication  between  Gaul  and  Britain.  The 
ships  seldom  exceeded  three  ranks  of  oars,  as  those  of  greater  burden 
were  considered  too  unwieldly  for  real  service. 

27.  The  religion  of  the  Romans,  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  preserved  a  homogeneousness  of  character,  gradually  verged 
into  a  complexity  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  a  confused  min- 
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gling  of  systems,  as  conquest  enlarged  ihe  limits  of  the  empire ;  bat 

uLiQioN     buman  sacrifices  were  abolished  in  Ckul  by  the  emperors 

or  TBx      Tiberius  and  Claudius,  not  so  much  from  motives  of  hu- 

DTOiNQ^THK  manity,  as  for  the  purpose  of  suppressbg  the  dangerous 

KMpiEx.     power  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  rites  that  exhibited  the 

abject  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  were  frequently  prohibited  at 

Rome. 

28.  The  Eoman  government,  however,  often  departed  from  the 
system  of  general  toleration  in  its  treatment  of  the  Christian  con- 
verts, the  growth  of  whose  numbers  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  whose  religion  over  all  opposition,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  which  history  records.  An  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christianity  must  necessarily  be  passed  over  in  a 
work  like  the  present,  for  want  of  room ;  but  the  influence  which 
Christianity  has  exerted  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  eflects  of 
its  principles  upon  the  civilization  of  mankind,  form  an  important 
part  of  subsequent  history. 

29.  The  various  pagan  religions  that  were  tolerated  in  the  Koman 
empire,  were  in  general  considered  by  philosophers  as  equally  true, 
or  fsilse,  and  equally  useful ;  and  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  barbarian,  could  easily  persuade  them- 
selves, that  under  different  names  and  different  forms  of  worship, 
they  adored  the  same  deities.  As  a  bond  of  society,  the  advantages 
of  some  religion  were  admitted  by  all ;  the  persuasion  that  either  in 
this,  or  a  future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  will  be  punished,  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  although  Lucian  laments  that,  in  his  time,  this 
apprehension  had  lost  much  of  its  effect.  But  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  though  still  openly  respected  by  all,  had  long  been  regarded 
with  secret  contempt  by  the  polished  and  enlightened ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  a  general  infidelity  on  the  subject  of  religion 
pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people. 

30.  Something,  however,  was  needed  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
waning  pagan  mythology ;  for  the  human  mind  cannot  rest  without 
some  principles  of  religious  belief.  The  educated  pagans  found  a 
refuge  in  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Greek  philosophers ; 
while  the  multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  a  thousand  superstitions, 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  over  many  of  the  better  informed 
classes  also.  Every  unusual,  unforeseen  event,  was  converted  into 
an  omen ;  the  science  of  Astrology  was  sedulously  cultivated  j  in- 
terpreters of  dreams,  and  fortune  tellers,  exercbed  a  gainful  pro- 
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foBsion ;  witchcraft,  ia.ito  most  gloomy  features,  seems  to  have  been 
oniveriially  believed  in ;  and  while  the  power  of  magicians  to  raise 
the  dead  was  long  a  disputed  question  with  the  learned,  it  was  never 
doubted  that  ghosts  were  wont  to  rise  of  their  own  accord.  What 
renders  these  superstitions  peculiarly  deserviiig  of  notice  is  the 
strong  hold  which  they  had  taken  of  the  popular  mind ;  for  the  most 
unnatural  tales  respecting  them  are  related  by  the  best  Roman 
writers  as  matters  of  veritable  history. 

31.  Of  the  social  morality  of  the  Romans  little  need  be  said  after 
^he  examples  which  have  been  given,  of  unbounded 
licentiousness  and  crime  in  the  nobility  and  the  emper-    vorauty 
ors.     The  manners  and  morals  of  the  court  ever  exert      o'  ^bb 

a  commanding  influence  upon  the  people,  from  the  same 
principle  that  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government  is  almost  uni- 
versally imitated  in  the  private  life  of  its  subjects.  While  a  con- 
tempt of  *the  decencies  of  life  distinguished  the  Roman  tyrants,  a 
general  dissoluteness  of  manners  pervaded  the  peq>le ;  and  Tacitus 
forcibly  contrasts  the  virtues  of  the  women  of  the  mde  German 
tribes,  with  the  shameless  conduct  of  the  Roman  ladies.  A  state  of 
general  concubinage  prevailed,  and  was  not  deemed  dishonorable ; 
and  inflEmticide,  the  prevailing  vice  of  antiquity,  was  tolerated  until 
it  was  restrained  by  the  laws  of  Yalentinian  and  his  associates. 

32.  In  addition  to  the  exceeding  profligacy  of  the  court,  two  other 
agents,  domestic  slavery,  and  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  fiivorite 
public  spectacles,  may  be  assigned  as  prominent  causes  of  the  exceed- 
ing depravity  of  morals  in  the  times  of  the  empire.  The  slave 
merchants  formed  a  large  class,  notorious  for  dishonesty ;  and  while 
the  moral  chaiacter  of  the  slaves  was  mined  by  their  d^aded  state, 
owing  to  the  vast  multitudes  and  general  distribution  of  these  un- 
fortunate people,  society  was  infected  by  their  vices.  Again,  the 
manumitted  riaves,  or  fireedmen,  debased  by  servitude,  were,  as  a 
elass,  the  most  rapacious  and  insolent  part  of  the  population. 

33.  The  Romans  under  the  empire,  gradually  neglecting  such 
amusements  as  afforded  intelleetual  reoreati<m,  turned  with  passion- 
ate enthusiasm  to  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  among  whioh, 
meek  sea  fights,  and  the  combats  of  gladiators  with  each  other  and 
with  wild  beasts,  were  the  most  favored  diversions.  Among  the  sea 
fights,  Claudius  exhibited  one  which  exceeded  all  others  in  pomp  as 
well  as  atrocity.  On  the  Fucine  Lake  he  caused  two  fleets  of  gal- 
leys,  of  fifty  sail  each,  to  be  constructed ;  these  he  manned  with 
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ninetaea  tlioasaBd  davea  and  criminals,  wbom  he  oaofied  k)  fi^  ftr 
the  amoBenient  of  himeclf  and  oourt,  and  the  degenerate  fiomau, 
until  the  greater  part  were  slaughtered.  The  gladiators,  nsixalljre- 
fraotor J  slaves  or  prisoners  of  war  recently  taken,  were  kept  in  large 
buildings  or  prisons,  and  subjected  to  a  long  coarse  of  training,  pre- 
Tions  to  being  broi^;ht  forward  to  contest  in  the  arena.  Nearly 
every  petty  town  in  Italy  had  its  amphitheatre)  where  the  gladiaton 
were  compelled  to  fi^t;  and  thonsands  of  them  were  annuallj 
slaughtered  by  each  other  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  who 
delighted  in  these  speetaoles  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Tragedy  had  so 
part  in  Roman  literature ;  but  in  gross  reality  it  was  continoallj  be- 
fore the  ejef^  of  the  people,  rendering  their  heajrts  seared  and  callo« 
to  human  suiEBring,  and  furnishing  daily  provocations  to  the  appetite 
for  Uood.  The  cruelties  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  are  an  addi- 
tiMud  key  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Raman  Imperators.  To  tbe  iBflnfiDee 
of  OhriBtianity  must  be  attributed  the  final  suppression  of  t^eee  bsoMB 
sacrifices,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

IV. 

34.  But,  taming  from  these  ^bomy  ]dotures  oi  national  isinw* 

ality,  we  are  compiled  to  admit  that,  notwithstandiiig  the  seeds  ef 

decay  which  had  long  been  germinating  in  the  eomtpt 

APPSAjtAMott  soil  of  Roman  degeneracy,  the  oi^ire  presentidj  in  '^ 

OP  aBKEEAL  i^gg  ^f  the  Antonines,  an  outward  a|^>earance  oi^ifn^ 

nr  TBK  Aoa  prosperity.     The  true  principles  of  social  life,  law,  agn* 
or  TBS     culture,  and  scienee,  which  had  first  been  invendd  l^ 

AiiTONiN«.  ^^  ^ii^om  of  AOiens,  were  then  firmly  estoblishA  by 
the  power  id  Rome,  under  whose  aespieioas  influ^iee  the  fieilH^ 
barbarians  were  united  by  an  equal  government  aad  common  ID* 
gnage.  With  the  impro^ment  of  arts,  population  increased;  ^ 
cities  gained  additional  splendor ;  the  beautiful  face  of  the  county 
was  cultivated  and  adorned  like  nn  immense  garden ;  snd  a  lof^ 
fififlttval  of  peace  was  enjoyed  by  many  natbns  forgetful  of  thff 
ancient  animomties,  and  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  fata^t 
dangers.*  ) 

85.  Anoteni  Italy  is  stated  by  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Alezand^ 
8ev6rDB,  to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-seyen  cities 
Qaul,  in  the  time  of  Ye^Msian,  could  boast  of  twelve  hundred  ,*  a^ 
Pliny  assjgns  three  hondred  and  sixty  to  Spain.    In  the  woods  o£ 
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Britain  spaces  had  been  opened  for  oonyenient  and  degant  habitationa. 
Toric,  the  capital,  was  a  tbriying  town ;  Bath  was  celebrated  for  Hs 
medicinal  waters ;  and  a  busy  commerce  already  enlivened  the  streeta 
of  London.  Carthage  had  arisen  with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Africa.  Oorinth  and  Athens  had 
recovered  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  separated  from  sovereignty; 
and  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  exhibited  a  multitude  of  cities 
whose  splendor  is  attested  by  their  rain& 

36.  The  cities  of  the  most  distant  provinces  were  united  with  eaeh 
other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  public  highways,  traces  of  which,  at> 
testing  the  solidity  of  their  construction,  are  still  visible  after  the 
lapse  of  fifteen  centuriea  These  roads  consisted  of  a  terrace  ef 
earth,  sand,  gravel,  and  cement,  in  many  places  paved  with  large 
stones,  and  near  the  capital  with  blocks  of  granite.  The  most  entire, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  of  these  highways,  is  ^e  Appian  road, 
commenced  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  second  year  of  Rome,  and 
leadmg  from  the  capital  through  Capua  to  Brundusium.  At  a  depth 
of  several  feet  is  found,  in  the  Appian  way,  a  pavement  of  hard 
whitish  stone ;  above  is  a  bed  of  pebbles  and  gravel,  on  which  rests 
the  surface  pavement,  composed  of  stones  with  hewn  edges,  imd  fitted 
to  each  other  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  lower  pavement  was 
probably  the  original  road,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  upper  stratun 
was  added  in  the  times  of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

37.  The  aqueducts  leading  into  the  capital  were  perhaps  the  most 
extraordmary  works  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  these,  the  nine  wfaieh 
supplied  Rome  with  water  in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  had  a 
total  length  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  longest,  the 
Marcian,  extends  to  two  springs  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Amo,  a  distmee 
of  sixty-one  miles ;  and  for  more  than  six  miles,  near  Rome,  it  was 
carried  on  arches,  stupendous  lines  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
left  of  the  Alban  road. 

38.  The  ruins  that  still  exist  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  im- 
perial age-— the  amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  baths,  porticos,  a&d 
triumphal  arches — which  embellished  not  only  the  capital  and  Italy, 
but  all  the  Roman  provinces,  would  alone  be  sdfieient  to  prove  tiukt 
those  countries  were  onc^  the  seat  of  a  wealthy,  polite,  and  powerful 
empire.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  Roman  arohitectore,  formed 
upon  Grecian  models,  exhibited  little  originality  of  invention ;  hot 
tiie  great  extent  demanded  for  the  Roman  amplutheatres,  eireuset, 
and  similar  edifices,  gave  rise  to  a  new  style  of  building,  the  distin- 
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gmshiDg  featnre  of  wiiioh  was  the  onion  of  the  aroli  wiih  ihe  Grecian 
orders.  In  the  amphitiieatre,  which  was  best  oalculated  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  new  style,  vanlts  rose  above  vaults  in  magnificent  gal- 
lories,  and  the  huge  fabric  was  adorned  by  beautiful  Grecian  cdon> 
nades.  Another  change  in  style  was  the  mixtnre  of  the  Ionic  and 
Oorinthian,  which  formed  a  new  order,  called  the  Boman  or  Com- 
posite. 

39.  In  sculpture  and  painting,  the  Romans  discovered  bat  little 
nationality  of  art,  as  their  subjects  were  almost  invariably  borrowed 
^m  the  mythology  and  legendary  history  of  the  GrecianSi  to  the 
exclusion  of  scenes  from  the  annals  or  poetical  traditions  of  their 
own  hation.  Still  these  arts,  especially  that  of  sculpture,  were  culti- 
vated with  considerable  success  by  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  age ; 
and,  as  exponents  of  thought  and  national  character,  the  existing  re- 
mains of  them  are  highly  valuable.  The  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  works  of  Roman  art  which  exhibit  the  perfection  of  sculp- 
ture, proudly  vie  in  design  with  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  a  Yirgil 
w  a  Homer,  and  rival,  in  execution,  the  skill  of  a  PraxlV  lea  or  a 
Phid'ias. 

40.  A  knowledge  of  the  kind  and  degree  of  education  obtained  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  would  be  highly  desirable ;  but 
on  this  point  our  information  is  quite  limited.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  both  in  early  times,  and  throughout  the  period  of  the  onpire, 
ihe  Romans  had  public  schools,  which  were  frequented  by  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ranks.  Reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  were 
the  only  branches  taught  in  them  ;  and  here  the  instruction  of  the 
common  people  ended ;  but  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  who 
were  able  to  obtain  private  tutors,  passed  through  several  subsequent 
courses  of  learning.  First,  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  were 
taught ;  for  the  former  was  the  natural  idiom  of  science,  while  Uie 
exclusive  use  of  the  latter  was  maintained  in  the  administration  of 
civil  as  well  as  military  government ;  and  every  person  of  liberal 
education  was  expected  to  be  conversant  with  both.  After  the 
mastery  of  the  languages,  the  student  received  lessons  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  general  literature. 

41.  Until  the  time  of  Vespasian  no  professorships  received  public 
endowment,  the  schools  being  supported  by  the  fees  of  tuition.  Yes- 
pasian,  however,  conferred  salaries  on  a  few  teachers  of  literature  and 
eloquence ;  Adrian  extended  the  scheme;  and  Antoninus  Pius  intro- 
duced, generally,  into  the  principal  towns,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
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jHroYiBces,  semroaries  in  which  all  the  higher  branches  of  edacation 
were  tanght  by  salaried  professors.  Mathematios,  however,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  were  almost  nniversallj  neglected  ;  and  no  teacher 
of  these  branches  ever  received  a  public  salary.^  Bookshops,  con- 
taining for  sale  manuscript  copies  of  books,  first  appeared  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  the  business  of  a  copyist  soon  after  be* 
came  a  profession  of  considerable  importance.  Private  libraries  of 
considerable  extent  had  accumulated  in  Rome  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Cicero.  The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  the  celebrated  one 
which  belonged  to  Aristion  of  Athens,  and  which  was  captured  by 
Sylla,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  capitol.  Afterwards,  the. public 
libraries  of  Rome  increased  to  twenty-nine  in  number  under  the 
emperors:  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  founded  by 
Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Trajan. 

V. 

42.  The  Augustan,  or  Golden  age  of  Roman  literature,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  reader  has  been  called  in  a  previous  chapter,  was 
followed  by  an  era  commonly  called  the  Silver  Age, 

...  ,11  i.-i..  1-  TH»  8ILVKR 

which  was  marked  by  a  style  quite  inferior  to  the  former,  age  or 
and  a  taste  considerably  corrupted.  "  About  the  time  »okan 
of  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,'* 
says  Niebuhr,  '^  the  rhetoricians  exercised  a  paramount  influence 
upon  all  branches  of  literature.  Their  only  object  was  to  produce 
effect  by  sophistical  niceties,  and  a  bombastic  phraseology ;  thoughts 
and  substance  were  considered  of  secondary  importance.'*^  Gibbon 
says  that  although  the  love  of  letters  was  fashionable  among  the 
subjects  of  Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  yet  *^  the  name  of  poet  was 
almost  forgotten ;  that  of  orator  was  usurped  by  the  sophists ;  and 
a  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face 
of  learning. "<»  The  Greek  writers,  who  soemed  already  to  have  occu- 
pied every  place  of  honor,  were  still  the  models  that  were  faintly 
copied  by  the  Romans ;  and  as  freedom  of  thought  and  expression, 
especially  on  philosophical  and  political  subjects,  could  seldom  be  in- 
dulged in  with  safety  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  emperors,  a  de- 
cided check  was  thereby  placed  on  the  most  elevated  kind  of  prose 
composition. 

43.  Yet  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  and  the 
decay  of  Roman  greatness,  there  are  names  that  would  have  done 

a.  8|Mldliie*a  Italy,  L  SM.  b.  Hlflbobr,  ▼.  toot.  MIL  e.  Gibbon,  i.  3G. 
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liOQor  to  a  better  age ;  although  perhaps  there  are  few  writers  ] 
them  of  origioal  genius,  or  of  a  style  really  eloquent  During  the 
Silver  Age  of  Roman  literature,  which  embraoed  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  from  the  death  of  AugostuB  to  that  of 
Marcos  Aurelius,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  writers  are' 
the  poets  Lucan  and  Juvenal,  Seneca  the  moralist  aad  philoso- 
pher, Pliny  the  naturalist,  Quintilian  the  rhetorician,  and  Tacitus  the 
historian. 

44.  Of  Lucan,  whom  Oibbon  calls  "  the  inimitable,"  and  Niebuhr, 
the  "  bad  poet,''  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
His  principal  work,  and  the  only  one  that  has  eome  doim  to  us,  the 
Pbarsslia,  describes  the  wars  of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  and  depicts  with 
great  vividness  the  death  struggle  of  the  Roman  Republic,  in  which 
the  moral  greatness  of  Cato  rises  in  pious  serenity  above  the  elements 
of  discord  and  the  wreck  of  freedom.  This  poem,  although  it  has 
heavy  faults  of  plan  and  style,  for  which  great  allowance  should  be 
made  to  the  youth  of  the  author,  has  been  characterised  by  a  late 
critic*  as  '^  one  of  the  grandest  in  any  language.''  Lucan  died  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Nero. 

45.  Seneca,  the  paternal  uncle  of  Lucan,  whose  tutorship  of  Nero, 
and  his  murder  by  the  tyrant,  have  given  additional  interest  to  his 
writings,  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived. 
Professedly  a  stoic  philosopher,  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  ascetic 
severity,  and  a  valuable  instructor  of  mankind ;  yet  he  failed  to 
practice  the  lessons  which  he  inculcated  upon  others.  He  is  charged 
with  unbounded  avarice,  and  a  violent  rage  for  popularity,  while  his 
private  life  was  confessedly  irregular,  and  far  from  being  commend- 
able. The  style  of  Seneca  is  antithetical,  forced,  and  unnatural; 
yet  he  was  the  best  writer  of  his  age,  and  although  his  example 
doubtless  precipitated  the  fidl  of  Roman  letters,  yet  his  moral  in- 
fluence was  for  the  time  beneficial.  Juvenal,  distinguished  as  sn 
eminent  satirical  poet,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
He  painted,  with  a  bold  and  free  hand,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
times ;  and  although  not  a  purely  classical  writer,  he  was  a  man  of 
probity,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age.  1 

46.  Pliny  the  Elder,  called  also  the  Naturalist^  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books  upon  various  subjects  ;  but  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant of  his  writings,  was  his  Natural  History.  This  was  a  work 
of  great  erudition,  containing  extracts  from  more  than  two  hundred 

a.  SpiOdtog.    Se«  lib  Italy  awl  th«  Italian  Idandi,  i.  131. 
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T^lmmeB;  but  tbe  plan  U  imperfeot,  and  the  exeeation  exliiUta  a 
great  want  of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  materials,  for  talM 
tiie  most  marvellons  and  nnnataral  are  related  withoat  once  having 
their  probability  qnestiq^ed.  Pliny  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
oompiler,  and  one  often  nnaoquainted  with  the  things  about  which 
be  collects  the  opinions  of  others ;  yet  his  work  is  a  treasure  of  Latin 
terms  and  expressions,  without  the  aid  of  which  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  reestablish  the  Latin  langnage.  Pliny  lost  his 
life  by  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  which  the  cities,  Heronla- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  were  destroyed. 

47.  Quintilian  the  rhetorician,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  wrote  near 
the  elose  of  the  first  century,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  second,  was 
tbe  restorer  of  a  better  taste  in  literature,  and  the  most  classical 
writer  of  the  Silver  Age.  The  work  which  has  immortalised  his 
name  is  entitled  ^'  The  Institutes  of  Oratory,'' — an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  rhetorical  art,  exhibiting  results  of  a  refined  critical  spirit, 
of  a  pure  taste,  of  extensive  and  varied  reading,  and  a  long  course  of 
practical  experience. 

48.  Tacitus,  a  ootemporary  of  Quintilian,  whose  lectures  on  rhet- 
oric he  probably  attended,  was  one  of  Bome's  best  historians,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  Livy  himself.  His  principal  w<Hrks  are  his  ' 
life  of  Agricola,  his  annals,  and  his  history ;  the  latter  two  embrac- 
ing a  period  in  Roman  history  of  eighty-one  years,  from  the  death 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Domitian,  although  portions  of  both  works 
have  been  lost  The  style  of  Tacitus  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
that  brevity  which  is  sparing  of  words  and  prodigal  of  sentiment ; 
and  hence  his  laconic  manner  has  rendered  him  frequently  obscure 
to  modem  readers',  where  he  might  have  bera  perfectly  clear  to  a 
scholar  of  his  own  times.  He  has  been  called  the  Father  of  Phi- 
losophical History;  but  his  criticisms  relate  more  to  individual' 
character,  than  to  subjects  of  political  speculation. 

VI. 

49.  If  we  turn  to  Greek  literature  in  the  period  of  the  Silver 
Age,  we  find,  amid  the  general  di^kness,  a  few  isolated 

authors  whose  names  deserve  honorable  mention.    In  the      batukb 
rugn  of  Augustus  we  meet  with  Dionysius  of  Halicar-  ^^^o  ths 
nassus,  an  excellent  critic  and  rhetorician,  but  only  a 
tolerable  historian.     He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of  the  Roman 
people  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen ;  but  with  all  his  study  and  re- 
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search  he  was  imperfeotly  aoquainted  with  the  Roman  oonslitatioiL 
His  critical  works  are  valuable.  Dtonysias  was  sacceeded  bj  ihe 
geographer  Strabo,  who  was  born  at  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
great  work,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  long  life,  not  only  shows  a  vast  amount  of  emdition  for  the 
times,  but  bears  on  every  page  evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  re- 
flecting mind.  Both  Bionysius  and  Strabo,  however,  belong  more 
nearly  to  the  Augustan  than  to  the  Silver  Age. 

50.  After  Strabo,  we  meet  with  the  excellent  and  amiable  Plutarch, 
a  native  of  Chssronea  in  Boeotia,  who  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  century.  Of  the  several  productions  of  this  writer,  that  to 
which  he  owes  his  celebrity  is  his  "  Lives*'  or  biographical  sketches 
of  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  contain  a  treasure  of 
practical  philosophy,  of  morality,  and  of  sound  and  useful  maxims, 
the  fruit  of  a  long  experience.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  a  period 
which  witnessed  a  revival  of  Greek  literature,  we  meet  with  LuoiaUy 
celebrated  for  his  satirical  "  Dialogues,"  exposing  the  vices,  follies, 
and  delusions  of  the  times ;  with  Galen  the  physioian,  and  Pausanias 
a  traveller  and  geographical  writer ;  but  of  the  whole  school  of  Greek 
rhetoricians  of  this  period  it  has  been  justly  said  tiiat  there  is  Utile 

'  substance  in  what  they  spoke  and  wrote. 

VII. 

51.  The  later  period  of  Roman  history,  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  neaiiy  a  blank  in 

BOHAN      the  native  literature  and  philosophy  of  Italy,  if  we  ex 
«»«>*Y     cept  the  dawning  of  jurisprudence  as  a  science,  whidi 
TIME  OF  THE  ^*8  houorcd  by  the  worthy  names  of  Papinian  and  Ul- 
ANTONurEs.   plan.     Almost  the  only  light  that  shone  upon  this  age 
of  decay  was  derived  from  a  new  philosophical  school,  that  of  the 
Latter  Platonists,  or  Eclectics,  whose  seat  was  Alexandria.     The 
Electics,  taking  the  opinions  of  Plato  concerning  G^d,  the  human 
soul,  and  things  invisible,  as  the  basis  of  their  system,  and  as  not  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  col- 
lected  their  dogmas  from  every  school,  and  attempted  a  coalition  of 
all  sects  and  systems,  by  maintaining  that  the  great  principles  of 
truth  were  to  be  found  equally  in  all,  and  that  they  differed  from 
each  other  only  in  the  mode  of  expressing  theoL     In  conformity  to 
this  plan,  by  removing  the  fables  of  the  priests  from  Paganism,  and 
the  oomments  and  interpretations  of  the  Apostles  from  Ohristiaaily, 
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and  by  redaoing  the  whole  history  of  the  heathen  goda  to  an  allegory, 
tiiey  made  all  the  religions  of  the  world  harmonize  with  each  othw. 
This  plausible  system,  which  was  adopted  by  many  pagan  writers, 
and  by  some  of  the  Christian  fiithers,  extended  rapidly  for  a  time, 
and  was  the  sonroe  of  innnmerable  errors  and  corruptions  In  the 
Ohristian  Church.  Amm6nius,  Plotinns,  and  Porphyry,  were  the 
orignators,  or  early  advocates,  of  the  new  school 

52.  This  reawakening  of  philosophy  in  the  East  appears  to  hare 
been  the  cause  of  a  brief  reviyal  of  Grecian  literature,  which  shone 
forth  the  brighter  from  the  growing  intensity  of  the  surrounding 
darkness.  Among  the  Qteek  writers  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned, 
aa  the  most  conspicuous,  the  names  of  Longinus  the  critic  and  rhet- 
orician, author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  "  The  Sublime'^ — Arriaa 
the  annalist  and  philosopher ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  wrote  the  Lives 
of  the  philosophers ;  and  the  historians  Herodian  and  Dio  Cassius  ; 
bat  none  of  these,  except  Longinus,  belong  to  the  first  class  of  writers, 
although  they  were  such  as  the  dull  Latin  literature  of  the  period 
had  nothing  to  match. 

VIII. 

53.  As  we  approach  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Western 
empire,  the  causes  of  decline  increase,  and  the  darkness  jj,cr«asiho 
which  settles  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people  grows  causbb  or 
rapidly  more  intense.  About  the  time  of  Theodosius,  ^w*"""- 
education  for  the  many  had  almost  entirely  died  away,  while  for  the 
few  it  seemed  suddenly  to  become  more  complete  in  the  establish- 
ment, at  Rome,  by  Theodosius,  of  a  regular  college^  which  numbered 
thirty-one  professors.  But  this  was  only  the  evanescent  glare  of  the 
expiring  luminary.  Even  before  this  time  public  morals  had  become 
as  depraved  as  they  weU  could  be,  and  the  little  of  pure  Christianity 
that  was  diffused  among  the  western  Komans,  was  unable  to  stem  the 
overwhelming  torrents  of  vice  and  misery.  With  the  external  and 
more  immediate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire — ^the  irruptions  of 
the  barbarians — the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  By  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  the  increasing  diversity  of  interests,  feelings,  and  preju- 
dices, in  the  widely-distant  provinces,  the  frequency  of  rebellions,  and 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  so  multiplied  the  cares  of  government, 
that  the  burden  seemed  too  great  for  one  man  to  sustain,  and  a  di* 
vision  of  the  Roman  world  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires^  ap- 
peared necessary  to  internal  security  as  well  aa  foreign  defenee. 
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But  notluiig  ooald  arrest  the  progren  of  deoaj,  for  Roman  Tirtae 
was  eztinet) — the  heart  was  rotten  to  the  oore.  The  nation  of  Bo- 
mmt  citizens  and  soldiers  had  beoome  confounded  iritk  the  millions 
of  provincials — ^with  the  Spaniard,  the  Briton,  the  G«nl,  the  Syrian, 
the  Bgyptian,  and  the  Moor — who  had  reeeired  the  name,  without 
adopting  the  spirit,  of  Romaos.  The  stem  old  Roman  soldiery  had 
given  place  to  mercenary  legioDs  levied  among  the  barbarians  of  the 
frontiers ;  the  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  a  Roman  camp  emu- 
lated the  confusion  of  Babel ;  and  by  the  tumultuary  election  of  a 
Roman  army,  a  Goth,  a  Syrian,  or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the 
throne,  and  invested  with  despotic  power  over  the  conquests  and  over 
the  country  of  the  Scipios.  When  the  lauty  of  the  empire  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  identity  of  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  nations  wis  lost 
in  the  founding  of  the  Byzantine  capital,  the  old  attachments  that 
ckstered  around  the  *'  Eternal  City,"  and  that  were  affixed  to  the 
Roman  name,  were  gone  forever ;  a  voiceless  forum  and  a  deserted 
senate  only  imbittered  the  remembrance  of  past  glones  and  virtues ; 
and  the  Roman  world,  swayed  from  the  centre  of  its  attraction,  was 
already  fast  breaking  into  fragments  when  the  inundations  of  the 
barbarians,  sweeping  like  a  torrent  over  Italy,  served  to  complete, 
rather  than  hasten,  the  general  ruin. 

54.  Of  the  gloomy  forebodings,  and  the  despair  of  their  country, 
that  filled  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  and  virtuous  oitiiens  in 
the  last  age  of  the  empire,  we  have  a  multitude  of  evidence  in  the 
writings  of  the  historians,  lawgivers,  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  di- 
vines, of  that  period.  From  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  pagan  and 
the  Ohristian  world,  we  select  two  examples  whidi  portray  in  vivid 
colors  the  saddening  degeneracy  of  the  times,  although  the  lamenta- 
ticms  are  called  forth  by  very  different  views  and  principles.  Sym'* 
maohus,  the  heathen  pontiff,  augur,  and  prefect  of  Rome,  indulges 
the  following  reflections  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  "  You  complain," 
says  he,  "  that  I  send  you  no  narrative  of  public  events.  What  if  I 
answer,  it  is  better  to  let  them  pass  unnoticed  ?  The  ancient  oracles 
have  grown  dumb :  in  the  grotto  of  Comao  are  read  no  mystio  char- 
acters :  no  voice  issues  from  the  tree  of  Dod6na :  no  chanted  verse 
is  heard  amid  the  vapors  of  the  Delphic  celL  And  we,  mortal  and 
impotent,  who  owe  our  very  existence  to  the  act  of  a  religious  demi- 
god, may  most  wisely  learn  from  the  silence  of  heaven,  and  ponder 
in  quiet  over  that  sad  history  of  our  race,  for  whidi  the  book  of 
prophecy  has  no  longer  a  leaf"    Bwk  was  the  lament  of  the  obam- 
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jAfm  of  the  old  &ith.  Saint  Ambrose,  the  Christian  bishop  of  Hilaa 
in  the  fourth  oentnry,  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  of 
what  are  denominated  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  expresses  similar 
feelings  in  a  different  tone.  He  describes  a  journey  in  which  are 
passed  successiyelj  Bologna,^  Modena,  Reggie,^  and  Piacenza.^ 
Those  ancient  cities  lie  half  ruined,  and  half  unpeopled :  among  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Apennines  stretch  wide  uncultivated  wastes,  where  oi 
old  the  land  bloomed  like  a  garden ;  and  <m  the  surrounding  hei^^ts, 
the  site  of  once  flourishing  villages  is  marked  by  mouldering  and 
jroofless  walls.  The  pious  churchman  speaks  of  the*  grief  which  we 
feel  for  departed  friends,  as  softened  by  our  trust  tiiat  they  hare 
passed  to  a  purer  life ;  but  for  his  country  he  has  no  such  hopes  of 
renewed  existence :  her  prosperity  is  sunk  forever. 

**OhBanMl  mjeoanUrjl  city  of  the  tool  t 
TIm  arphUM  of  tbe  hMrt  must  torn  to  tliee^ 
Zmm  muiktr  ^  dead  Marina  I  and  oontrol 
In  their  ehnt  braMta  their  pettj  mliery. 
What  are  our  woea  and  nfltoranoet  Come  and  aee 
The  ofpnmt  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  year  war 
0*er  fitepe  of  broken  thrones  and  templet,  Te  I 
Whose  agonies  are  eTils  of  a  day— 
A  wortd  la  at  our  feet  aa  ftagUe  as  oar  day .** 

CkiUtSmnid. 

a.  ProBoanced  Do^onA-ya,  BedgA-yo,  Be-a-ehaa'-ca. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

ANALTBB.  1.  Pnmliwiil  mbJeeU  of  hiHofydoitec  the  ttMMMnd  ymn  tarrmMne  ita 
fiiU  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  Dark  Age — ^S.  The  two  different  Tiewi  that  may  be  taken  of  ft. 
What  the  former  requires.    The  latter.    Importance  of  the  latter. 

3.  Umitt  op  cbaractbk  im  ANciairr  oiviuxatiom.  Amoi«  the  ivwM-^ia.  ^BTpi—te  lBdlB» 
China,  and  Aala  Minor.    Cbamoter  of  Grecian  aciviUzation. 

Great  diversity  of  the  Elements  of  Modem  CtviUzation. 

4.  Theocracy,  monarohy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  fcc.— -5.  Elbhbmtabt  rsiMcmas  dkbitsv 
PROM  THB  RoKAii  BMnRB.  Muoicipal  corporatioDB.  Despotic  rale^-4IL  Tbb  CmumA* 
droacH— bow  made  to  ooftperato  In  the  advance  of  modern  clTiUzaUoD.— 7.  Tam,  Bambabia]! 
woaLD—lndivldual  liberty,  and  military  protection.-<-&  The  three  kinds  of  society  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  emplra.  The  four  priadplea  growing  ont  of  them.  Hm 
daims  of  mooaroby— of  theocracy— of  ailsU)craey-~of  democracy .  Basb  of  the  claims  of  each. 
—0.  Umsbttlbd  coHninoH  op  individuals.  FVeemen>-Taaaal»~fteedmeii— staves^  Prop> 
erty.— 10.  Unaettted  eonditfon  or  oovBaNMBim  aks  Statcb. 

Social  developments  arising  out  of  the  elements  enumerated. 

II.  Impvlsbs  towards  am  bscapb  from  BARBARisx.  Great  men— nnfoigottea  gloctoa  of 
clTiliaedRome— compilation  of  laws.  Ikplubmcbs  or  tub  Cburcb.  lAwsoftheChristlaniBad 
VUgoths.— 19.  The  Cboroh  did  UtUe  for  the  adTanflenent  of  the  individual :  moce  for  tbe 
melioration  of  the  social  condition  of  man.  Political  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  side  ct 
despotism.— 13.  Increasing  internal  tranquilKty,  and  rise  of  the  Feudal  System.— 14.  Tbb  nro- 
POLD  iHPLUBNCBs  OP  Fbvdausm.— 15.  Decline  of  the  monlcipal  qrstem.  The  cities  begin  lo 
regain  their  importance.  Th^  are  opfHnessed  by  tlie  Ibudal  loids.  Gbnbral  iMscaaBcnoii 
OP  TBB  ciTiBs  in  the  eteventh  century.— 16.  The  cities  prevail.  Their  relations  to  the  king 
and  the  feudal  lords— rise  of  a  "Third  Estate**— and  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.— 17.  Different  views  of  this  struggle.  On  what  the 
final  triumph  of  democracy  must  depend.— 18.  Eppbctm  of  tbb  BifrRAacBisBMBnT  or  thb 
CITIBS.  Government  of  the  cities.  Growing  inequalities  among  the  citiaens.  The  bnigMsoSb 
Oonftoderaiions  among  the  cities.  The  Hanseatic  League.  Ita  power  and  wealth.  The  Italian 
cities.  The  Lombard  and  German  war.^19.  Eppbcts  op  tbb  Crusadrs.  Spirit  in  wliieh 
they  were  undertaken.  European  and  national  character  of  tlie  enterprise— shared  In  by  ail 
daaaes.— 40.  Tendency  to  more  enlarged  views.— SI.  IIIiiBtratlons given  by  Ooiaot.— 99.  GhaagiBs 
in  the  toeiai  state  during  tlie  crusades. 

Attempts  at  Centralization  of  Bower. 

33.  Firat:  Attbxpt  at  thbocratic  oroanization. -S4b  Tliree^bld  causes  of  the  fidlvie. 
Popular  reaction  against  the  Church  in  the  thirteenth  oentaiy.  The  Albigenaes.  Pope 
BonUhce  VIII.— 25.  Second :  Attempts  at  dbxocbatic  oroarizatior.  Partial  sueoess  in 
Italy.  Failure  in  the  south  of  France.  Results  in  Swttaeriand— Ftanders— the  German 
Leagues.— 96.  TTiird :  Attempt  at  a  uniok  op  tbb  various  blebbnts  op  socibty  >-ia  the 
States^enend  of  France :— in  the  Cortes  of  l^ain  and  Portugal :— in  Germany.— S7.  Sooceas  of 
the  union  in  England  alone.— 98.  Fntrth  :  Successpctl  attempts  at  bonarcbical  orgasiza- 
noM.  The  progreas  of  centralization  in  the  flfleenth  oehtoiy.— 90.  Gradual  oonaoUdatioo  of 
the  French  monarchy.  Its  Internal  r^^lations.— 30.  Consolidation  of  the  SpaiilBh  monarchy, 
or  the  German  empire.    Concentration  of  the  Italian  Republics.    Sobaequent  lilHory  of  Italy. 
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—^1.  Oentrellnttoo  of  powen  In  Eiigb]Mi..>aSL  The  gaoenl  taadeoey  towards  abMrinle  non- 
arehy.    How  monarchy  oontribnted  to  tfae  civilisation  of  Europe. 

33.  Moral  and  MTBLLBCTirAL  chanobs  in  thb  nrtmznm  CKirruaT.  C3iureli  raCMrnw. 
Tim  great  seblam  In  the  Ghoith.  John  Hnfls  and  Jerome  of  Pngne.— 34.  Re  vital  or  Litbra- 
TVRB.    Italian  literatiiie.^35.  IiiyBirnoHt.~-36.  DMcovKRXKa. 


1.  The  prominent  snbjecte  of  hisiory  during  the  thaiuand  years 
that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  great  deluge  of  barbarism  had  overwhebned  Europe,  are  the 
rise,  establishment,  and  decline,  ai  the  Saraoen  empire — ^the  rise  of 
the  monarohy  of  the  Franks — ^the  beginnings  of  English  history — the 
Feudal  system — Ohiyalry — and  the  Crusades.  These  are  the  promi- 
nent outward  events  and  subjects — ^the  surface  life — ^whioh  historical 
narrative  eluddates.  This  is,  emphatically,  as  it  has  been  called,  a 
Bark  Age — ^in  its  general  features,  an  age  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition ;  an  age  of  pabsion,  and  romance ;  a  period  of  storms,  and 
strife,  lit  up  by  an  occasional  meteor  glare  that  only  renders  the 
darkness  more  visible ;  but  in  its  troubled  and  tempestuous  waste  we 
are  to  search  lor  the  elements  of  modem  civilisation. 

2.  Two  different,  but  not  opposing  views,  may  be  taken  of  this 
broad  field  of  history.  Its  barren  Zaharas — ^its  few  fertile  oases — 
its  desolating  barbarian  inroads — its  now  mouldering  castles,  wrecks 
of  feudal  power — its  proud  barons — ^its  courtly  knights — its  crusading 
hosts — ^its  chivalric  honor,  love,  and  enthusiasm — ^may  be  so  portrayed 
as  to  present  a  vivid  panorama  of  the  whole,  finished  to  the  sight ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  pass  behind  the  scenes,  and  examine 
the  picture  in  all  its  stages  of  growth — its  elements^  combinations, 
groupings,  and  colorings — and  the  maohineiy  that  moves  the  whole. 
The  former  requires  tbe  artistic  labor  of  the  painter  or  sculptor, 
the  latter  that  of  the  anatomist :  the  results  of  the  former  may  be 
the  most  entertaining  ]  but  to  those  already  familiar  with  the  general 
subject,  the  latter,  assuredly,  must  be  the  most  instructive  and  use- 
ful ;  and  without  the  knowledge  which  it  presents,  the  modem  student 
can  have  no  just  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  great  struggles  for 
power  that  have  since  transpired,  and  that  are  now  transpiring,  on 
the  vast  theatre  of  European  politics. 

II. 

3.  When  we  look  at  the  kind  and  degree  of  civilization  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  States  of  antkjaity,  we  find  there,  almost  universally, 
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Ml  exMediiig  mdtj  of  ehanoter — flome  one  geDenl,  prevuKng,  pitn- 

ciple,  that  influenced  all  the  developments  of  aocie^. 

aBAKAona  Thus,  among  the  Jew*,  the  theoorttie  system  prenoled, 
ZN  AHomiT  imposing  upon  society  its  laws,  and  giving  a  great  d^ree 
<xviLUAnov.  ^^  gimpiicity  and  unity  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
In  Egypt  a  religion  of  fixed  rites  and  ceremonies  produced  monotony, 
and  threw  around  society  a  barrier  beyond  whicdi  civiliBition  oouM 
make  no  &rdier  progress.  Similar  resotts  are  observable  among  the 
religions  people  of  early  India,  and  the  Ghinese,  and  the  same  ten- 
dencies to  unity  in  the  diaraoter  of  civilkaticci  are  the  legitimate 
effects  of  any  one  allabsorbing  principle  or  system  to  which  tlie 
peq4e  yield  implicit  deference.  Among  the  commercial  republies 
which  covered  ihe  coasts  of  Phcenicia  and  Asia  Minor  the  democrstie 
prineq>le  prevailed,  impressing  its  charaoter  upon  iJie  institatimis, 
habits,  and  manners,  of  the  people.  In  Ghreeoe,  the  combined  social 
and  munkHpal  principle,  as  e]dubited  in  ihe  numerous  iiidep«ndeBt 
and  often  rival  cities  that  covered  the  land,  like  so  muLjfaatnim 
having  separate  interests,  feelings,  and  sympathies,  was  at  the  bMM 
of  a  civilisation  the  most  rapid  and  remarkaUe  the  worM  has  ewr 
witnessed. 

III. 

Great  dvvenity  of  the  Elements  ^  Modem  CivUiaatkn. 

4.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  modem  Europe,  we  find  there, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  a  widely  different  state  of  things  in  the 
prod^ous  diversity  of  all  those  ideas  and  sentiments,  principles, 
feelings,  opinions,  and  systems,  which  form  the  elements  of  society. 
Theocracy,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  with  numerous 
gradations  of  each,  are  found  side  by  side ;  and  these  principles,  ever 
aeti^e,  ever  jostling  each  other,  each  striving  after  superiority,  all 
modified  by  the  collisions  which  they  encountered,  and  no  one  power 
or  system  capable  of  excluding  the  rest,  have  combined,  widi  the 
diversities  in  religion  and  morals,  in  literature  and  the  arts,  to  con- 
stitute modem  European  civilisation  as  it  now  exists.  If  wo  would 
understand  and  appreciate  the  trae  character  of  that  civilization,  we 
must  investigate  the  origin  of  this  variety  of  the  elements  of  social 
organiiatioili,  fellow  them  in  their  constant  struggles  for  power,  and 
analyse  with  care  their  results  and  tendencies. 

5.  For  ihe  earliest  elemoals  of  modem  Boropeaa  mvilintion  it  is 
natval  that  we  should  look  to  the  period  of  the  disselatioii  of  the 
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Boman  empire,  that  yre  may  learn  what  the  ancient  world  bequeathed 
to  the  modem.  Greece,  from  its  earliest  annals,  down  jlembitart 
to  the  time  of  its  conquest  bj  the  Romans,  was  divided  frincipues 
into  a  large  number  of  petty  States,  whose  governments  ^^^^^"^ 
were  little  more  than  city  corporations.*  The  federal  eoman 
tie  between  the  States  was  always  weak ;  and  the  city^  motbb. 
which  composed  the  State,  was  the  pomt  towards  which  the  best 
affections  of  the  citizens  centered.  The  government  of  Rome  was, 
in  its  origin,  a  mere  city  corporation  :  the  numerous  Italian  nations 
tiiat  surrounded  Rome  were  nothing  more  than  confederations  of 
cities:  in  the  Gauls  and  in  Spain  the  entire  population  was  con- 
centrated in  large  fortified  towns ;  and  the  Roman  dominion  was  en- 
larged by  the  conquest  and  founding  of  cities,  that  often  assumed  the 
rank  of  nations.  The  cities  conquered  had  once  been  little  free  re- 
publics, like  that  of  Rome,  and  when  they  became  incorporated  into 
the  Roman  world,  their  national  rights,  or  rights  of  sovereignty  only, 
were  transferred  to  the  central  government,  and  Rome  reigned  over 
a  vast  number  of  municipalities.  Everywhere  there  was  an  almost 
total  absence  of  a  rural  population  :  the  numerous  churches,  baronial 
eastles,  country  seats,  and  villages,  that  sprung  up  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  unknown ;  and  the  country  was  tilled  by  the  dwellers  in 
cities ;  while  slaves  alone,  with  their  overseers,  resided  on  the  sur- 
rounding plantations.  The  Roman  world  was  a  vast  system  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  having  few  points  of  cohesion,  and  with  local 
ties  far  stronger  than  national  affinities ;  all  attempts  to  form  the 
whole  into  one  general  State  were  unavailing ;  it  was  feebly  hdd 
together  by  the  despotic  administration  of  the  empire ;  and  when  it 
broke  in  pieces,  the  incoherent  assemblage  of  municipal  republics 
was  resolved  into  the  elements  of  which  it  had  been  composed ;  and 
all  the  monuments  of  civilization  which  Rome  bequeatiied  to  the 
moderns  were  strongly  impressed  witii  the  municipal  eharaoter. 
**  The  Roman  world  had  been  formed  of  cities,  and  to  cities  again  it 
returned. '^^  But  with  the  habits  of  independent  thought  and  action, 
and  the  principles  of  political  liberty  engendered  by  an  immediate 
share  in  the  regulations  of  city  government,  there  was  associated  the 
idea  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  empire ;  and  with  that  the 
deferential  respect  paid  to  the  name  of  emperor.  On  the  one  hand, 
growing  out  of  the  system  of  municipal  rule,  there  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  personal  respect,  based  on  the  real  self-importance  of 

a.  See  p.  70.  b.  Gnliot.    Hlstoiy  ofaTUixatton  In  Sarope^  p.  4& 
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the  mdmdnal,  as  a  mtixen ;  and  on  the  other,  growing  ont  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  absolute  power,  there  was  the  principle  of  order,  and  the 
principle  of  servitade.  The  municipal  system  and  despotic  rule — 
personal  liberty  and  political  servitude  combined — ^were  the  two 
liring  principles  that  surviyed  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
that  have  left  their  impress  on  eyerjr  feature  of  modern  European 
eiyilization. 

6.  A  still  more  important  connecting  link,  howeyer,  between  the 
,„        old  Roman  empire  and  the  barbarian  world  that  arose 

CHRISTIAN  on  its  ruins,  was  the  instittttion  called  the  Christian 
CHURCH,  cimr^}! — ^Qi  tiie  mere  belief,  the  personal  opinions,  the 
indiyidual  conyictions,  that  form  our  idea  of  the  ^irit  or  essence  of 
Christianity,  but  the  Church,  with  its  magistracy  of  priests,  bishops, 
and  deacons ;  and  a  system  of  clerical  goyemment  that  gaye  it  a 
separate  existence,  independently  of  the  society  oyer  which  it  ruled. 
In  the  Westy  the  Church  was  able  to  withstand  the  barbarian  inya- 
sions,  and  eyen  to  make  numerous  and  powerful  converts  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemies  of  the  empire ;  and  in  the  East,  in  the  times  of 
Theodosius  and  Justinian,  and  afterwards  in  the  West,  we  find  that 
the  clergy  were  eyerywhere  eleyated  to  power,  and  that  they  general- 
ly became  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  city  corporations.  An  ecclesi- 
astical municipal  system  succeeded  that  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  free  cities  and  petty  republics  that  over- 
spread Italy,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  other  countries  also, 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  at  a  time  when  society  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by  physical  force,  a  power  resting 
entirely  upon  moral  influences,  which  proclaimed  a  law  above  all 
human  law,  was  brought  in  to  preserve  it,  and  made  to  cooperate  in 
the  advance  of  modem  civilization.  The  Church  itself  gained  a  vast 
accession  of  strength  by  the  consideration  thus  attached  to  it,  and 
with  accumulated  force  reacted  upon  the  materials  of  social  order  by 
which  it  was  surrounded. 

7.  To  these  elements  of  civilization  derived  from  the  Church  and 
^j^        the  Roman  empire,  the  barbarians  added  that  strong 

BARBARIAN  lovc  of  ludividual  liberty  so  universal  in  savage  life — a 
WORLD,  feeling  Qf  personsd  independence  before  unknown— dif- 
fering from  Roman  freedom  as  being  the  personal  liberty  of  the  man, 
rather  than  the  political  liberty  of  the  citizen.  A  second  element  of 
civilization  derived  from  the  barbarians  was  the  strong  tie  of  military 
protection — that  graduated  brotherhood  in  arms  that  existed  between 
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a  chiefUin  and  his  followers — ^whioh  was  the  begiBoing  of  a  subordina- 
tion that  led  to  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and  ^ventuallj  established  the 
rektionship  between  sovereign  and  vassal. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  we  find,  therefon, 
as  the  elements  of  future  social  order  throughout  central  and  West* 
em  Europe^  three  kinds  of  society  existing, — ^municipal,  Christian, 
and  barbarian,  each  differing  from  the  other ;  and  growing  out  of 
these  we  early  detect  the  various  principles  of  monarchy,  theocracy ,«^ 
and  democracy,  all  existing  together,  and  neither  prevailing  over  the 
others,  although  each  has  in  later  days  claimed  for  itself  an  undivided 
share  in  the  original  formation  of  European  society.  Monarchy  has 
asserted  that  the  German  kings,  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  successors,  inherited  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  :  theo- 
cracy, in  the  person  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  claimed  the  right  of 
governing  society,  on  the.  pretensions  of  her  sacred  mission  and  di- 
vine sanction :  aristocracy  declared  that,  at  the  downfall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  conquering  nation,  forming  afterwards  the  nobility, 
alone  possessed  authority,  and  established  an  aristocratic  organiaa^ 
tion,  which  thus  became  the  primitive  and  genuine  form  of  European 
government ;  and  democracy  declared  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  so^ 
oiety  was  ruled  by  the  assemblies  of  freemen — that  free  institutions 
irst  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire^  and  that  kings  and  nobles  af- 
terwards enriched  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  this  primitive  liberty. 
Each  of  these  prmciples  has  claimed  the  right  to  rule,  by  virtue  of 
its  supposed  priority  to  the  others,  and  its  unopposed  adoption  \ 
while  each,  as  if  conscious  that  force  is  no  ground  of  title,  disclaims 
its  establishment  as  the  offspring  of  violence. 

9.  As  no  general  principle — ^nothing  like  stability — ^prevailed  in 
the  social  system  of  this  early  period,  there  was  an  equal  variety,  and 
a  want  of  permanency,  in  the  condition  of  individuals. 
Freemen^  who  held  their  life  and  property  in  full  lib-    oqndiuon 
erty ;   vassalSj  who  owed  fealty  and  service  to   their     ^^  '^w- 
patrons;  freednun^  who  had  been  released  from  the        ^  ^'^ 
bondage  of  servitude ;  and  daves^  with  all  the  marks  of  their  sub- 
jection upon  them,  were  found  side  by  side ;  but  the  rdations  in 

a.  Tlie  tenn  Ueocracy,  for  want  of  a  better,  U  vaod  ha  UU»  chapter,  o&  the  aatborlly  of  Ooiaet 
in  his  **  History  or  Civillxatioo,*'  to  denote,  simply,  Ecclesitutical  or  Church  government.  Al- 
though theocracy  means  '^goremnent  of  a  state  by  the  Immediate  direction  of  God,*'  yet  aa 
the  Gbvreh  of  Rom»^then  the  m^  Ghnroh— claimed  the  right  to  goyen  by  ^Uvtoe  wnethm,. 
there  is  uo  impropriety  in  deaiguatiog  that  goyernmeot  as  theocratical^  provided  the  correct-, 
meaning  be  attached  to  the  term.  There  has  been  bat  one  genuine  theocracy  on  the  earths 
the  government  of  the  Imalltes. 

49 
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nimsh  iliofie  dasies  stood  to  etudk  otlier  were  not  fixed  uid  imifbm, 
fbr  freemen  were  dailj  beooming  yassals,  and  TaBsals  were  shAkii^ 
off  the  yoke  of  patrona^,  and  returning  to  the  class  of  ireen«i : 
•verjwhere  society  was  in  motion,  and  no  rank  or  elass  of  persons 
long  continaed  the  same.  Property  was  in  ihe  same  imsetiled  con- 
dfttum,  some  estates  being  allodial,  or  entirely  free,  others  benefiotary, 
or  held  by  yarions  d^ees  of  tenure, — all  marking  ike  period  of 
transition  from  the  wandering  life  to  a  more  adivanmd  state  of  ciTfl- 
iniion. 

10.  In  the  different  systems  of  government  that  straggled  for  so* 
premaoy,  there  was  bo  uniformity — ^no  fixedness  of  character :  the 
conditions  of  fealty  due  to  the  baronial  aristocracy  were  almost  in- 
finitely dirersified ;  while  free  institutions  often  sunk  into  decay  from 

or  QOYEEN-  ^®  negleot  of  those  who  should  have  supported  them. 

MBns  AMD  States,  created,  suppressed,  united,  and  divided,  by  a 
■***■*•  ^ousand  circumstances  of  personal  ambilaon,  conquest, 
or  alliance,  had  seldom  any  definite  limito ;  nations  and  races  were 
confusedly  intermingled ;  and  a  strange  variety  of  idioms  existed  in 
the  place  of  the  systematic  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  when  the  Roman  empir^fell,  the  grea% 
movement  of  nations  was  over ;  fOr  during  five  centuries  the  Crennan 
and  Slavonian  tribes,  pressing  upon  the  Rhine  and  tiie  Danube,  and 
the  Saracens,  attacking  various  pobte  on  tiie  Mediterranean,  kept 
the  interior  of  Europe  in  such  a  state  of  continued  ferment,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  society  te  acquire  any  degree  of  permanence. 

IV. 
Social  deodcpmmU  ariaing  mU  €fthe  elemmU  enumerated. 

U.  We  have  enumerated  the  elements  of  which  European  sodetj 

was  composed  soon  after  the  fell  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we  now 

proceed  te  consider  what  social  developments,  and  what  influences  on 

ufTfjuB    the  progress  of  civilisation  arose  out  of  them.    Durbg  die 

1WAR0S    long  night  of  darkness  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 

rsoM  BAB-    ^^y  ^®  impulses  towards  an  escape  from  barbarism  wett 

BABisM.     numerous.    Amidst  the  chaos  of  umversal  disorder  a 

few  great  men  appeared,  aa  Alfred  the  Oreat  and  Charlemagne,  who 

had  aspiralions  fer  a  better  stete  of  things,  and  who  labored  te  mvit 

lie  the  nations  they  governed :  the  glories  of  civiliaed  Rome  were 

not  unknown,  nor  entirely  forgott^,  by  the  nations  that  had  over- 
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whelmed  h«r :  between  the  sa£k  and  ihe  ei^^ith  eeetary  aie  recorded 
ilie  first  afttempts  of  our  barbarian  aneeatOFs  to  bring  society  under 
tbe  avthoritj  of  general  and  fixed  prineiples,  by  compilations  of  ibe 
laws  of  nearly  alji  the  Bnropean  nations ;  aad  tibe  Christian  ofanidi, 
a  regularly  organized  society,  embracing  most  of  the  learning  of  the 
iimee,  made  nnremitting  efforts,  in  its  attempts  to  rule  over  barba- 
rism, to  assimilate  tbe  surrounding  world  to  itself.     In 

-,       .        «     -  .1         .  .  «     «         «  ,        ^  INFLUENCES 

Spam,  before  the  mvasion  of  the  Saracens,  the  Ohuxch  or  thm 
was  the  diief  instrument  of  cirilisation ;  and  in  the  laws  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  Visigoths,  compiled  mosdy  by  i^e  dergy,  are  seen  the  first 
indications  of  learping,  philosophy,  and  system,  that  we  meet  with 
In  t^e  legislation  of  modern  Europe.  Under  the  early  barbaiuBS, 
each  separate  people,  although  united  under  the  same  goremment, 
was  judged  by  its  own  laws — the  Bomans  by  one  system,  the  Fraidn 
by  another — but  the  Ohristiaaised  Visigoths  compelled  all  the  ftee- 
men  to  yield  obedience  to  the  aame  law.  Among  the  barbarians 
nearly  all  capital  offsnces  Were  punished  hy  fines,  yarying  acoordhog 
to  the  rank  of  the  offender ;  but  the  VisigoUis,  considering  the  lives 
of  all  men  of  equal  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  pmdshed  murder 
Withdeoth.^ 

12.  For  the  development  of  the  cafMwities  of  maa*-for  the  ad- 
Tancementof  the  individual — the  Ghurdi  evidently  did  but  little, 
eacc^  what  was  confined  to  the  clergy  themselves ;  and  for  these  she 
established  schools  and  colleges,  and  such  other  institutions  as  the 
deplorable  state  of  society  would  permit  For  the  melioration  of 
the  social  condition  of  man,  however,  her  labors  were  highly  efien* 
cious.  By  her  influences,  the  rugged  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  were  softened ;  slavery,  intestine  wars,  and  other  evils  of  the 
social  system,  were  combated ;  legislation  was  i^nproved ;  and  some 
d^ee  of  literary  taste,  that  would,  otherwise,  have  perished,  was 
kept  alive  in  the  world.  But  in  a  political  pobt  of  view,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church,  as  between  the  governing  and  governed,  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  liberty.  Unfortunately  there  prevailed  in  its 
bosom  a  desire  to  rule  in  matters  of  fiu<h  apart  from  the  convictions 
of  reason  or  the  consent  of  the  will ;  and  with  this  was  connected  the 
attempt  to  establish  for  itself  an  absolute  theocracy,  and  thus  to  ob- 
tain universal  dominion,  both  temporal  and  sphritual ;  but,  fitiling  m 
this,  it  leagued  itself  with  temporal  rulers,  and  sheltering  itself  under 

a.  For  an  interesUag  abfltract  of  the  lawa  of  the  Vldgotha  lee  **Hlftor7  of  Spabi  fUd  Por> 
tagal,'' ^bllBtea  bj  the  HarpenJ  VOL  It.  pp.  W^eii 
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their  claims  of  afaeoliite  power,  attempted  to  establish  the  diviae 
right  of  kings,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  In  the 
struggles  between  prerogtttiTe  and  liberty,  the  Ghoroh,  thronghonfc 
the  entire  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of 
despotism. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  twofold  inflaenoes  of  the  Chnroh,— 4»e 
salutary  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  man,  and  the  other 
detrimental  to  his  political  condition— 4>oth  silently  working  in  the 
midst  of  barbarism,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centory  the 
emigration  of  nations  had  ceased,  and  the  wandering  life  had  declined 
in  the  interior  of  Europe ;  population,  consequently,  became  more 
fixed,  landed  possessions  more  settled,  and  the  customs  which  make 
laws  more  uniform  :  all  the  social  relations  of  men  also  assumed  in- 
creasing permanency ;  their  ideas  and  sentiments  acquired  a  more 
fixed  character ;  their  roving  dispositions  began  to  yield  to  attach- 
ments to  place ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  barbarism,  the 
Rudal  System  had  taken  possession  of  European  sodety. 

14.  The  influences  of  feudalism  on  civiliisation  were  also  two-fold. 
To  the  ruling  orders  it  gav^e  great  additional  ^ergy  and  indepen- 
dence of  character,  and,  as  the  parent  of  chivalry,  it  gave 

IBS  TWO-  tf  %» 

FOLD  iNFLu-  birth  to  elevated  ideas  and  feelings,  and  noble  develop- 
sNOEs  OF  ments  of  sentiment  in  individuals ;  and  it  was  under  this 
form  that  the  civilisation  of  Europe  began ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  blight  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  mafmns, 
Md  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  society ;  it  subjected  the  lower 
classes  to  every  species  of  lawless  oppression,  and  everywhere  op- 
posed, not  only  the  establishment  of  general  order,  but  the  extensioii 
of  general  liberty.  Feudalism  and  the  Church  were,  therefore,  to  a 
l^eat  extent,  opposing  influences  upon  society — upon  the  masses — 
and  it  was  not  until  the  former  was  substantially  overthrown,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  began  to  be  sensibly  improved. 

Id.  With  the  growing  influwces  of  feudalism,  the  municipal  sys 
tern  left  by  the  Romans  ha4  gradually  declined  in  importance,  until, 
about  the  tenth  oeatnry,  the  towns,  having  no  political  connection 
with  the  kings,  or  national  rulers,  were  everywhere  sulyected  to  the 
oontrol  of  feudal  lords,  although  exempt  from  the  servitude  of  the 
agricultural  portions  of  community.  When,  however,  the  wandering 
habits  of  the  people  had  ceased,  and  society  had  become  more  per- 
manent, the  increasing  activity  and  industry  of  the  cities,  the  growth 
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of  their  oommeroe,  and  a  ooiresponding  adyanoe  in  tbeir  wealth,  re* 
gained  for  them  dome  importance,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  power 
which  they  had  lost,  bat  conferred  apon  the  citizens  little  additional 
security  of  person  and  property.     Their  barbarian  conquerors,  the 
new  proprietors  of  the  soil,  restrained  firom  distant  pillaging  excnr- 
sions  by  the  more  settled  state  of  society,  redoubled  their  exactions 
npon  the  cities  within  their  domains,  as  additional  means  were  there 
offered  for  the  gratification  of  avarice.     At  length  the 
cities,  borne  down  by  oppression,  the  more  galling  on  ac*    inburrko- 
oonnt  of  the  exposure  of  their  interests  to  the  hazard  of     "^^^  ™ 
pillage,  resolved  to  resist  the  iniquitous  rule  of  their 
feudal  masters ;  and  about  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury they  broke  out  into  a  general  insurrection,  although  without  any 
concerted  movement,  which  led  to  important  changes  in  the  condition 
of  society. 

16.  There  had  been  many  previous  unsuccessful  efforts  for  free- 
dom, and  even  now,  when  the  struggle  was  general,  it  was  attended 
with  many  vicissitudes ;  but  the  cities  prevailed  ;  and  written  treaties 
of  peace  were  made  between  them  and  their  feudal  proprietors. 
These  treaties  were  so  many  concessions  or  charters  granted  to  the 
cities,  usually  guaranteeing  to  them  most  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
for  which  they  had  taken  up  arms.  As  these  charters  were  frequen^ 
Ij  violated,  and  their  articles  eluded  in  different  ways,  the  inter- 
ference of  royalty  was  often  solicited,  sometimes  by  the  cities  and 
sometimes  by  the  lords ;  and  a  connection  thus  began  to  be  formed 
between  the  citizens  and  the  king ;  although  the  burgesses,  or  freemen 
of  the  towns,  had,  as  yet,  acquired  no  additional  part  in  the  general 
government  of  the  country.  All  remained  local  as  before ;  the  cities 
were  still  politically  attached  to  their  feudal  lords ;  and  the  latter 
only  had  any  political  relations  with  the  head  of  the  government ; 
but  a  new  class  of  society  had  been  formed  by  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  commons ;  a  *^  third  estate'*  began  to  arise  in  the  chartered 
corporations  that  covered  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies ;  and  that  struggle  of  classes  began,  which  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued in  European  society, — the  struggle  between  kings,  lords,  and 
commons — between  the  monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  democ- 
racy. 

17.  In  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Europe  neither  of  these 
classes  has  so  far  triumphed  as  to  bring  the  others  into  subjection  to 
itself;  and  some  writers,  observing  that  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  the  tri- 
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nmpfa  of  moiuffchy,  ariakMnraey,  or  theooraej,  Ium  lod  to  the  spibm 
of  castesy  and  interpoaed  a  barrier  to  tbe  proven  of  oivifin^on,  haiif 
been  led  to  attribute  to  the  oooMant  straggle  between  the  three  greet 
powers  in  European  sooietj,  tiie  woBderful  energy  and  produetm- 
nese  of  modem  European  GiTilisation,^  and  to  prediot  its  illiwiteMe 
progress*  That  the  progress  of  oivilisation  is  to  be  onward,  em 
in  Europe,  despite  the  opposing  elements  of  moawrohjy  aristooiMyy 
and  democracy,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  our  fiuth  in  man's  moral  des- 
tiny forbids  us  to  bdieve  that  the  straggle  is  to  be  aneodiag;  and 
we  confidently  anticipate  the  period  when  demoeraey  will  triumph, 
althoagh  it  will  not  be  until  her  cause  relies  for  its  main  sopperi 
upon  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  With  then, 
universal  education  alone  can  lead  to  universal  emancipation. 

18.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  cities — the  greatest  revolution  el 

the  Middle  Ages — ^was  highly  favorable  to  the  progress  of  civilin- 

mrwmon  or  ^on  in  Europe ;  but  owing  to  the  ignorsnce  and  harba- 

THB  BKFKAN-  figj^  of  tho  inhabitants  the  govermnent  of  them  was  still 

OHIBKMKNT  *' 

or  THK     ^  ▼^^  difficult  matter.     The  magbtrates,  choeen  by  the 
onm.      general  assembly  of  the  citisens,  being  under  fiew  Te8krio> 
tions,  at  first  governed  with  almost  arbitrary  power;  so  that  there 
was  but  little  more  seoiffity  in  these  communities  than  there  had 
been  previously  under  the  rule  of  the  barons.    Soon  there  grew  iq», 
under  the  system  of  privileges  or  monopolies  granted  to  the  trad^g 
classes  or  merchants,  a  great  inequality  among  the  dtiBens ;  and  ths 
oommunity  was  divided  between  a  corps  of  opulent  burgesaes^  wad  a 
poor  and  ignorant  population  subject  to  ail  the  errors  and  vices  of  a 
mob.     The  power  of  government  very  naturally  centored  in  the 
wealthier  class,  which  found  itaelf  harassed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  «i 
insolent  and  turbulent  democracy,  and  pressed  on  the  other  by  th» 
ancient  feudal  lord  of  the  borough,  who  sought  to  regain  the  power 
which  he  had  lost     The  situation  of  the  superior  burgesses  there- 
fore required  from  them  a  temporising  policy,  which  songht  to  ae- 
commodate  all  differences  without  the  risk  of  insurreotioB  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  being  involved  in  a  contest  in 
which  the  want  of  cordial  support  from  the  people  was  certain  t^[ 
incur  defeat.     Excessive  timidity  and  caution  in  political  matters, 
and  a  feeling  oi  indifference  as  to  the  government  of  the  nation,  with 

B.  See  Guisoi^B  llUtory  ofCiTUizalioii  in  fiorope,  LacUre  VIL  AUaon,  the  hMotiMs  lak« 
the  nme  v1e«r,  and,  etpeclftlly,  never  neglects  au  opportuitty  to  portray  tfao  daagcn  of 
^damoeratio  aaeendencr." 
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»  ooaflequeni  nodestj  of  pretensions  to  tke  right  of  taking  pftrt<  m. 
the  same,  was  the  oharacter  of  the  bnrgenes  m  the  twelfth  and  tUr- 
fteenth  eeBtories.  This  timid  and  eatttious  spirit  was  poorlj  ealoa- 
lated  to  raise  the  cities  to  any  great  degree  of  importaiiee  in  the 
govenunent  of  the  state.  Confederations  among  the  free  or  sMor- 
pontted  eities  were  fbond  thronghout  all  southern  and  western  Mm- 
rape ;  but  the  £ree  eities  of  Germany  and  Italy  eontributed  the  most 
Isorgely  to  the  progress  of  ciTilisation.  As  early  as  die  year  IMi 
seventy  cities  m  the  south  of  Oermany  formed  the  Bhenish  League, 
to  resist  the  eneroadinients  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility :  after- 
wards arose  the  Sw&bian  oitiesnnion ;  but  the  most  powerM  of  the 
Oermanie  confederations  was  that  of  the  Hanse  towns,  called  the 
JSTanmUic  League^  formed  betweod  Lubedc,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Stettin,  and  other  cities,  numbering  sixty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ftmrteenth  century,  and  afterwards  increased  to  a  hundred.  Tfasee 
were  all  commercial  cities ;  and  the  League  not  only  monopolised 
the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  but  extended  its  inftnenoes  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  oompeted  with  the  Italians  in  the  merchaa- 
£ae  of  India.  The  League  was  also  aUe  to  collect  together  whole 
fleets  and  armies,  and  such  was  its  wealth  and  power  that  its  fkiendr 
ship  was  uniTersally  sought  In  Italy,  as  early  as  l^e  middle  e£ 
the  twelfth  century,  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  with  Milan  at  their 
head,  had  become  extremely  rich  and  powerful,  principally  by  the 
oommerce  which  the  Crusades  threw  into  their  hands;  but  it  was 
enly  in  confederated  communities  that  they  found  protection  agunst 
the  German  emperor,  who  called  himself  their  sovereign.  From 
1153  to  1183  the  Lombard  cities  mainteined  an  obstinate  stn^g|^ 
with  Frederic  Barbarossa ;  but  the  former  triumphed,  and  the  em- 
peror was  compelled  to  renounce  all  prerogatives  which  he  had  hith- 
erto exercised  over  the  internal  administration  of  towns.  The  Lom- 
bard and  German  war,  says  an  able  modem  writer,  <^  was  the  first 
and  most  noble  struggle  which  the  nations  of  modem  Burope  have 
ever  mainteined  against  despotism."^ 

19.  The  history  of  the  Crusades,  which  occupied  a  period  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the     spyscts 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  been  given  in  a      ofthb 
former  chapter,  but  their  effects  upon  the  stote  of  Eu-    c^^^^» 
ropean  society  remain  to  be  noticed.     From  the  seventh  century 
Christianity  Imd  been  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Mohammedanism ; 

a.  Stamondl'*  ItaUan  R«paMlai,  eb.  iil. 
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ind  iiiroiigboal  Christian  Eorope  the  strongwt  feelings  of  baited 
and  aversion  were  entertained  towards  the  infidel  belioTers  in  the 
Koran,  so  that  when  the  first  crusade  was  preached,  the  seeds  of  the 
great  moral  moyement  that  followed  had  already  heen  sown,  and  Hke 
omsades  were  but  the  continuation  of  the  great  struggle  that  had 
eonunenced  several  centuries  before.     They  w«*e  the  first  great 
movement  in  which  all  Europe  was  infinenoed  by  one  common  seati' 
ment ;  for  all  Europe  joined  in  them ;  and  the  redemption  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  was  made  the  common  cause  of  a3l  GhristeDdom. 
They  were,  therefore,  the  first  enterprise  that  was,  comprehenaivelj, 
European  in  its  character ;  and  they  furnished  the  first  opportonify 
of  acquaintance  among  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe.     Their 
effacts  were  similar  upon  the  different  classes  of  society;  for  the 
king  and  tiie  peasant,  the  lord  and  the  vassal,  the  priest  and  the  lay- 
man, all  took  the  same  interest  and  the  same  share  in  them ; — the 
first  swarm  of  crusaders  was  composed  mostly  of  bands  of  ignorani 
peasants,  led  by  a  hermit ;  the  second  was  led  by  a  hundred  thoossad 
mounted  and  mailed  warriors  of  the  feudal  nobility ;  and  afterwards, 
the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  drawn  into  the  general  nu>v«- 
mentw     The  crusades  were  not  only  European,  bnt  eminently  national, 
also,  in  their  character  ;  and  they  were  sustained  by  the  strong  hold 
which  religions  belief,  or,  rather,  religious  fiinatieism,  had  taken  of 
the  human  mind. 

20.  During  the  two  centuries  in  which  European  society  was  con- 
vulsed by  these  mighty  movements,  the  narrow  horizon  that  had  lim- 
ited the  views  of  all  classes  was  enlarged ;  the  mists  that  seeti<xial 
prejudice  and  bigotry  had  thrown  around  existing  institutions,  and 
opinions,  once  dissipated,  revealed  still  a  world  beyond ;  and  the  new 
state  of  existence  which  was  opened  to  the  crusaders,  the  novehy, 
extent,  and  variety  of  the  scenes  displayed  to  their  view,  and  the 
oontact  of  mmd  with  mind  which  they  occasioned,  contributed  to  let 
in  more  enlarged  and  liberal  views  than  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
to  arouse  society  from  the  stupftr  and  inactivity  into  which  it  had  fiedlen. 

21.  The  favorable  change  of  sentiments  and  opinions  occasioned 
by  these  holy  wars  is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  ootem- 
porary  chroniclers  of  the  first  crusades  with  those  who  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oentury.  "  The  former,'*  says  Ouisot,  "  are 
animated  writers,  whose  imagination  is  excited,  and  who  relate  the 
events  of  the  crusade  with  passion ;  but  they  are  narrow-minded  in 
the  extreme,  without  an  idea  beyond  the  little  sphere  in  which  they 
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lived ; — ^ignorant  of  ev&tj  smence,  fidl  of  prejodices,  inoapable  of 
ibinning  an  opinion  on  what  was  passing  aronnd  tbem,  or  of  the  events 
^ieh  were  the  sabjeot  of  their  narratives.  In  WilUam  of  Tyre,  one 
of  the  later  writers,  we  are  surprised  to  find  almost  a  modem  his- 
torian ; — a  Cttltiyated,  enlarged,  and  liberal  mind ;  great  political  in- 
telligence, and  general  views  and  opinions  upon  causes  and  efibotSL 
Other  writers  of  this  period  do  not  oonfine  themselves  to  what  irnme* 
diatelj  concerns  fche  crusades,  but  describe  the  state  of  manners,  the 
geography,  the  religion,  and  natural  history  of  the  counlaries  which 
passed  under  their  notice.  The  first  crusaders  speak  of  the  Moham- 
medans without  knowing  them ;  they  form  no  judgment  of  them ; 
they  detest  them,  and  fight  them,  and  nothing  more.  The  later  cru- 
saders, even  when  fighting  with  them,  no  longer  regard  them  as 
monsters ;  they  sometimes  eulogize  their  conduct  and  manners,  and 
exhibit  an  impartiality  of  judgment  that  would  have  filled  the  first 
cmsaders  with  surprise  and  horror.  There  is,  in  short,  an  immense 
distance  between  the  historians  and  people  of  the  first  and  those  of 
the  last  crusades ;  a  distance  which  indicates  an  actual  revolution  in 
the  state  of  the  human  mind." 

22.  The  social  state  also  underwent  an  important  change  during 
the  crusades.  The  expenses  of  the  feudal  proprietors,  in  furnishing 
and  equipping  themselves  and  their  vassals  for  the  wars,  reduced 
many  of  them  to  the  necessity  of  selling  their  fiefs  to  the  kings,  or 
their  privileges  to  the  cities ;  and  many  of  the  nobles  found,  on  their 
return,  that  a  great  portion  of  their  power  had  been  usurped  during 
dieir  absence.  The  number  of  petty  fiefs,  petty  domains,  and  petty 
proprietors,  was  thus  greatly  diminished ;  property  was  concentrated 
in  a  small  number  of  hands ;  and  everything  began  to  tend  towards 
that  centralization  of  power  which  characterized  the  monarchical  sys- 
tem of  modem  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

V. 
Attempt*  at  CentrahziUwn  of  power. 

23.  Before  this  result  was  accomplished  there  had  been  various 
attempts  to  remodel  society  on  the  basis  of  some  one  or      ut.  at- 
all  of  the  elements  that  we  have  mentioned ;  so  as  to  tkmft  at 
form  one  society  under  one  central  power.     Theocracy,  oroanika- 
or  the  Church,  attempted  to  bring  everything  into  sub-       «ok. 
jeotion  to  the  principles  and  dominion  of  ecclesiastical  authority; 
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Mid  under  ike  am^j  of  Oregoiythe  Seventh,  ia  tbe  hAkn  pftri  (rflihi 
Seventh  ce&turj,  the  plan  of  re&dering  tbe  world  snbBervient  te  Ikt 
elergy,  mi  the  clergy  to  the  pope,  yrw  MLy  developed.^  The  ndkemt 
wws  pureued  down  to  the  thirteenth  oentury,  when  the  ia^npieiit  ^at 
of  religioufl  reform,  aad  the  nameroiifl  0Qntrev«ai68  befeweea  the 
popes  and  the  European  sovereigns,  compeUed  the  Ghareh  te  Miin- 
<|«ish  the  design  of  forcing  her  sjstem  upon  Enrope,  and  to  aoi  eiilj 
iii|K>n  the  defensive. 

24  The  eanses  of  tiie  failure  of  the  attempts  at  theooratAe  oifMi- 
aation  were  three-fold.  Tbe  first  was  the  purely  mond  aad  peaeefid 
nature  of  Christianity,  which  esehewedfiHrce,  and  whose  only  legiiimatt 
conquests  were  over  the  souls  of  msa  The  second  was  the  i 
the  Ghnrdi  encountered  from  the  feudal  nobility,  wlio,  when 
signs  and  people  had  almost  snlnnitted  to  its  dominaiioD,  otiU  pte- 
claimed  themselves,  with  all  the  lofty  pride  of  the  oooqoeriag  bar- 
bamn,  the  legitimate  possessors,  proprietors,  and  rokrs^  the  eoeniry. 
The  third  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Church  was  the  cetibaoy  of  the 
clergy,  who,  unable  to  recruit  their  ranks  from  thm  own  ssoietji 
w^e  forced  to  let  in  from  die  surrounding  world  the  materials  tsr 
the  continuance  of  their  order.  With  these,  nsaoy  discordant  de- 
ments gained  admission;  and  no  society  hsfl  sufiiared  More  fron 
schisms,  and  internal  dissensions,  than  the  Chureh  itself  8till  the 
eanae  of  theocratlo  organization  seemed  to  prosper  down  to  the  wiA- 
dle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a  popular  reaction  took  plsse 
against  the  Church  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Ute  esilj 
part  of  the  century,  the  Albigenses,  a  republican  society  of  religHMB 
reformers  in  the  south  of  France,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  opposition  to  the  discipline  and  ceremoiueB  of  the  Eomaa 
Church,  had  become  so  formidable  that  Pope  Innocent  III.  aothsv- 
iaed  a  holy  war  or  crusade  against  them.  The  Albigenses  w&e  over* 
powered,  and  nearly  extorminated  by  their  ruthless  invaders^  the 
king  of  France  and  his  feudal  nobility.  But  notions  similar  to  those 
entertained  by  the  Albigenses  appeared  in  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  was  already  on  the  decline  ;  and  tbe 

a.  See  alio  p.  346.  Pope  Gregory  VII^  known  before  bis  iiutallaUoii  by  the  i 
HUdebnnd,  pubUahed  a  series  of  papal  eonatitutleiia,  In  wbicli  he  dadired  thai  fbe  1 
poatiir  aione  can  rightly  be  called  universal—that  be,  and  he  alone,  has  a  right  lo  < 
bishops,  prelates,  and  even  emperors,  and  to  use  imperial  ornamentsr-that  no  b<K>k  can  lii 
eallied  canonical  wlthoat  bit  aulhority—that  bis  sentenee  can  be  aonolled  b]r  none,  bat  lint  It 
nay  annul  the  decrees  of  all— that  princes  are  booad  to  kiss  hia  lbet--4hat  th^  Boasan  Gtanh 
baa  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  infallible ;  and  that  whoever  disaenta  firom  it  ceases  la  be 
tOMbolfaiChrtsUaii. 
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MTOgMA  pcelmunoiig  of  Pope  Boni&oe  YIII.,  whieh  met  with  the 
most  4eeided  opposifeion  from  Philip  lY.  of  Franee  and  Edward  I. 
<^  Ei^laady  were  fatel  to  tbe  papal  power ;  and  at  the  opening  of  tbe 
iMtrteeBth  oentory  Ike  attempt  at  theoeratio  organiiation  had  utterly 
£aaed.«  The  traaqdlUty  that  followed  the  tronUed  life  of  Bonifiiee, 
.mm^  to  the  eoort  of  Rome,  a  political  death. 

25.  The  demooFfttio  attempts  to  remodel  Bomty  begin  with  the 
hiatorj  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy^the  Italian  iUipQblio&    The  fradal 
system  was  never  so  firmly  established  in  Italy,  as  in     2]>.  at- 
Fvanoe  aihd  Germany ;  and  to  this  eircnmsta&oe  may  be    t*>("  ^ 
•Mribated  the  superior  starength  and  importance  which    qeganisa- 
the  Italian  towns  aoqnired  at  an  early  period,  oyer  simi-       «<>"• 
lar  oommunitMS  in  ether  States  of  Europe.     From  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  oentory  the  municipal  system  prevailed  in  Italy ;  and  daring 
this  period  many  of  the  Italian  Bepublios  were  blessed  with  a  remark- 
aUe  degree  of  commercial  prosperity ;  but  their  history  abounds  in  po- 
Utioal  dissensions,  crimes,  and  misfortunes,  which  impeded  the  progress 
0f  liberty ;  and  the  want  of  unioii  among  them,  constantly  threatened 
jtm  they  were  by  foreigp  sovereigns,  prevented  them  from  cKertiag 
any  iniportant  iidbenoe  upon  other  conniries.    In  the  south  of 
Fnmce  the  over^irow  of  the  Albigenses  was  not  only  the  triumph  of 
papacy  over  religious  heresies,  but  also  of  feudalism  over  demo4»aey. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Switierland  the  republican  organisation 
SQoeeeded  better, — ^the  Swiss  feudal  noinlity,  allying  themselves,  for 

a.  When  Bonlftoe  banghtUy  reqoirad  tbe  kii^  of  FiBOce  and  Englud  to  alMtain  from  tax- 
tag  tbe  clergy,  Philip  spumed  tbe  demand ;  and  Edward,  although  complying,  ordered  bit 
gadget  to  admU  no  eaoMt  In  wbloh  eoele«toika  were  ooiaplaiBaoia,  but  to  try  every  nh 
brought  against  them,  averring  that  those  who  refused  to  contribute  to  tbe  support  of  the  8tata» 
had  no  claim  lo  Ihe  protection  of  the  law.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and  the  ecdeaiastlce 
iiaitimr*  to  pay  their  taxes  wttbont  fitfther  oompulslon. 

lo  tbe  long  oootrovcny  between  the  pope  and  PhiUp  Uie  latter  was  aapperted  by  all  eleMfia 
of  his  people— even  (he  clergy.  In  a  papal  bull  addressed  to  Ihe  French  monarch  Bonifiwe 
aaya:— -*  We  deeire  yon  to  know  that  yon  are  subject  to  ua  In  temporal  as  well  as  la  sj^Mtnal 
aflhin;  that  tbe  appointment  to  baneOeeaand  piebenda  beloass  not  to  yon ;  tkat  if  yoa  have 
kept  benefices  vacant,  the  profits  must  be  reserved  for  the  legal  suooessors;  and  if  yon  have 
bestowed  any  beoefloe,  we  declare  the  appointment  invalid,  and  revoke  it  if  executed,  llioee 
who  oppMe  (hie  jadgmeni  shall  be  desmed  heretloa." 

Philip,  alter  ordering  this  declaraUon  to  be  publicly  burned,  published  tbe  following  mem- 
orable reply.  <*PbiHpi  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  French,  to  Bonify  claiming  to  be 
pope^  Itttie  or  no  greeting.  May  it  pleaee  yow  nbHme  atapklily  to  learn,  that  we  an  mlb§m 
to  no  person  in  temporal  aflbirs;  that  the  bestowing  of  fleft  and  beaafloes  belongs  to  oa  by 
right  of  our  crown  ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  Is  part  of  our  prerogative ; 
that  OQrdeersea,in  tbia  reapest,  are  valid,  both  for  ttie  past  and  fbr  ibe  tatnre ;  and  ttiai  wa 
will  support,  with  all  ow  power,  Uraae  on  whom  we  have  bestowed^  or  shall  bestow,  bensfleii. 
Those  who  oppose  this  Judgment  shall  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots.**    BonUace  died  in  the  year 
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ihe  most  part,  with  the  cities,  and  gbring  to  the  governmeDts  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  that  tinctare  of  aristooraej  wiiich  diey  retained  op  to 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  eentorj.  In  the  free  towns  of 
Flanders,  and  in  the  German  Leagues  along  the  Rhine,  democrat 
triumphed  m  the  internal  government  of  the  cities ;  bat  feudalism 
pressed  upon  it  from  eyery  side  :  in  their  straggles  with  the  barons 
the  free  commnnities  lent  no  assistance  to  one  another,  and  most  of 
these  petty  republics  finally  became  absorbed  in  the  principalities 
of  the  surroundkig  barons. 

26.  After  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  theocratio  and  demoeratk 
organization,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  general  tendency,  for 
80.  ATTVMPTs  ^^^^^®>  towards  a  union  of  the  various  elements  of  society, 

AT  A  ofioir  as  observed  in  the  rise  of  the  States-General  of  France, 
VARIOUS     *^®  Cortes  of  Spain,  the  Assemblies  of  the  German  States, 

XLXUBNT8    and  the  Parliament  of  England.     In  France,  the  States- 

or  soowTY.  Qeneral,  first  called  in  the  year  1302,  and  disoontinaed 
early  in  the  next  century,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  <'  third 
estate,"  or  of  the  people,  together  with  the  clergy  and  nobUity,  and 
corresponding  to  the  English  Parliament,  never  acquired  any  im- 
portanoe  until  it  was  summoned  at  the  interesting  period  of  the 
opening  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  accomplished  but  little 
towards  organising  the  elements  of  society  into  one  united  govern- 
ment The  Cortes,  or  representative  assemblies,  of  Spain,  composed 
of  the  nobility,  dignified  clergy,  and  representatives  of  towns,  shared 
largely  in  the •  legislative  authority  during  the  fourteenth  century; 
and,  down  to  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and 
AragOQ,  enjoyed  very  extensive  privileges.  Unfortunately,  however, 
although  the  crowns  were  united,  the  kingdoms  were  not ;  for  each 
preserved  its  own  laws  and  institutions ;  and  their  mutual  jealousieB 
were  often  converted  to  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  both  ;  and 
when,  moreover,  Granada,  Navarre,  and  Naples,  were  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  the  Spanish  sovereign  became,  in  a  great  measure, 
independent  of  the  Cortes  of  his  hereditary  States.  The  reigns  of 
Charles  Y.  and  Philip  II.,  at  a  period  a  little  later,  completed  the 
extinction  of  all  constitutional  control  over  the  acts  of  the  sovereign. 
The  powers  of  the  Cortes  of  Portugal  corresponded  to  those  of 
Spain ;  but  here  also  royalty  triumphed ;  and  the  year  1 697  wit- 
nessed the  last  convocation  of  these  early  guardians  of  Portuguese 
liberties.  The  attempts  made  in  Germany  to  unite  the  various  de- 
ments of  society  into  one  political  organization  were  only  partially 
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SBLQoeaaiai ;  and  althoU^  puUic  aiUrs  were  traiusaoted  m  diets  or  as- 
Mmblies  of  the  great  feudatories  and  the  representatives  of  the  free 
eitiee,  yet  the  decisions  of  the  diet  were  frequently  disregarded,  and 
the  general  goTemment  was  little  more  than  a  league  between  many 
independent  States,  whose  individual  systems  of  koal  administratiop 
oftea  differed  radically  from  each  other. 

27.  The  attempts  to  unite  the  various  elements  of  society  into  one 
gOYernment  fully  succeeded  in  England  alone,  where  the  legislative 
power  has  been  vested,  for  many  centuries,  in  ihe  great  council  of  par- 
liament, consisting  of  the  king  and  the  three  estates, — ^that  is,  of  the 
king),  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  common&  The 
causes  that  led  to  this  intimate  union  of  monarchy,  arktocracy,  theo- 
Cfracy,  and  democracy,  were  gradually  operating  from  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  burgesses  first  took  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, down  to  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  when  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  were  clearly  established. 

28.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Buropean  nations 
and  governments,  apart  from  England,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  on  a  large  scale ;  but  now,  in  place  of  the  local    ^^^  ^^^ 
interests,  laws,  manners,  and  ideas,  that  had  so  long  held  onnraL  at- 
sway,  more  general  views  b^gan  to  take  possession  of  ^™^^ 
society,  and  that  process  of  cmtralixation  began,  which    oeqaniza- 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  all  the  elements  of  society       "^'^^ 

to  two — the  government  and  the  peojde — and  the  establishment  of 
the  arbitrary  monarchical  system  that  prevailed  over  Europe  during 
•the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  fifteenth 
century  may  be  regarded  as  the  threshold  of  modem  civilization~*-as 
the  dawn  of  the  day  in  which  we  moderns  live — a  day  whose  bright- 
ness seems  only  to  render  more  intense  the  darkness  of  the  night 
that  preceded  it.  The  developments  that  were  made  towards  the 
centralization  of  the  powers  of  society  during  the  fifteenth  century 
were  but  the  germs  of  those  political  institutions  which  the  three  suc- 
ceeding centuries  perfected ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  latter  period  we 
shall  see  still  another  change  commencing,  which  rapidly  ushered  in 
a  revolution  far  more  important  than  any  that  had  pyeoeded  it 

29.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  France  and  England, 
the  two  most  important  powers  of  Europe,  were  engaged  in  a  war, 
which  resulted,  after  an  almost  uninterrupted  struggle  of  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Eagli^  from  the  cofttiaent, 
and  the  enlargement  and  consolidation  of  the  French  pec^eand  the 
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B^enoh  ierritoriw  into  one  nation.  Befttre  Mb  war  Franoe  waff  ^• 
"nded  into  a  anmber  of  almost  independent  ^dal  prineipali^eB, 
whidi,  together  with  the  provineeB  Taoated  by  the  Engliah,  were  new 
united  under  a  oommon  monarchy ;  a  eommon  patriotiBBi  had  m- 
dneed  the  nobles,  tihe  borghers,  and  the  peneuitry,  te  nntte  ib  repel- 
ling the  invaders;  and  Franoe  thersby  gdned  the  outer  eemUaiiee 
at  least  of  a  strength  and  unity)  wfaieh  no  other  European  nation, 
eare  Ibgland,  then  possessed.  Internally  also,  at  the  end  of  this 
period  of  wurs,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  develcp- 
ment  of  the  principal  resources,  and  the  regular  organisation  of  the 
chief  powers,  of  government.  Parliaments  were  called  more  fre- 
quently than  before,  the  administration  of  jufrtice  was  extended  and 
organiaed,  a  standing  military  force  was  estiAUshed,  and  a  perpetual 
taK  VMrdained  for  its  siq>port, — an  event  fhtal  to  the  political  inflnmiee 
of  the  noUes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  one  wfaidi  contrib- 
uted powerfully  to  the  permanency  and  strengUi  of  the  govemmeoi 

30.  Events  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  in  Spahi.  It  was  in  the 
jBAaenth  century  that  Spaki  was  consolidated  into  one  kingdom,  and 
the  Spanish  monarchy  extended  and  confirmed  by  the  conquest  of 
Otanada,  and  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  OaetBe  and  Aragon.  In 
Germany  the  crown  waa  conferred  upon  Ae  powerful  houee  of  Austria 
in  the  year  1488;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  cmtury  the  emperor  Masf- 
milian  had  united  the  Low  Countries,  and  Ae  county  of  Burgundy, 
his  will's  inheritance,  to  his  paternal  States  of  Austria ;  so  that  over 
ihe  whole  of  Germany  he  exercised  the  imperial  authority,  whioh  had 
escaped  from  his  predecessors.  Although  monarchy  did  not  establish 
itself  in  Italy,  yet  the  centralisatioa  of  powers  progressed  th^e  ako; 
and  during  the  fifteenth  century  the  numerous  petty  Italian  Bepub- 
lios  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ruling  fiimiliea, — ^most 
of  the  Lombard  firee  towns  beeoming  mei^  in  the  duchy  of  Milao, 
aid  Florence  fiidling  under  tiie  dominion  of  the  Medici.  Soon  after 
these  events,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  overwhelmed 
Italy  ;  in  their  struggle  for  the  ^>oil6  of  that  ill-firi;ed  country  they 
deprived  the  Italians  of  the  littie  remnant  of  their  independence; 
and  henceforward  the  misfortunes  of  Italy  are  only  episodes  in  the 
history  of  ether  nations. 

31.  The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  England  during 
the  fifteenth  oentury  are  the  war  with  France,  and  l^e  eivH  contest 

I  the  houses  of  Tork  and  Lancaster.    The  protracted  fore^ 
'  eotttributed  greatly  to  augment  the  powers  of  royalty,  by  keef- 
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i&g  tlie  stUtary  ibr«6  of  die  nation  so  long  under  tbe  eontrol  ^f  tiie 
loDg;  wbile  the  eivil  mis  of  the  two  Roses,  by  diminii^iiBg  the 
nmiibers  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  decimated  by  bat- 
tle* and  wasted  by  proscription,  and  by  mining  in  fortune  a  laif^ 
portion  of  the  snrvivors^  so  effectually  cripptod  the  feudal  aristooraey 
as  to  render  it  unable  longer  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  royal 
authority.  With  the  aoeession  of  Henry  YIL,  the  first  prince  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  begins  the  era  of  political  centralization  in  Bng- 
land,  and  the  triumph  of  royalty. 

83.  With  tiie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  ancient  liberties  of 
Siirope  seem  to  haye  become  nearly  extinguished,  while  ererythisg 
tended  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.  "  Parliaments 
asd  diets,  States-general,  and  cortes,"  says  an  English  writer,  ^<  were 
gradually  disappearing  from  view,  or  reduced  from  august  assemUies 
to  insignificant  formalities ;  and  Europe  seemed  on  the  eve  of  exhib- 
iting nothing  to  the  disgusted  eye  but  the  dead  uniformity  of  imbeofle 
despotism,  dissolute  courts,  and  cruelly-oppressed  nations."^  Tet 
ihia  reyolution  was  not  without  its  benefits.  The  feudal  system  and 
the  municipal  sjstem,  theoeracy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  separate 
and  eombined,  had  failed  in  the  organisation  of  a  goyemment  truly 
national ;  and  monarchy  alone  seemed  capable  of  bringing  order  out 
of  oonfusion,  and  guaranteeing  to  society  that  security  which  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  era  in  ciyilisation  demanded.  Monarchy  there- 
fore came  in  at  the  proper  time,  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  eiyil> 
iaation ;  for  it  uded  the  progress  of  equality,  by  combating  feudalism 
and  aristooratlcal  priySeges,  and  by  introducmg  some  degree  of  mity 
in  legislation,  and  in  the  administration  of  goyernment 

VI. 
88.  Passbg  from  the  political  to  ihe  moral  and  intellectual  woifd, 
we  obserye  in  the  latter,  during  the  fifteendi  century,  the  mobal  and 
begttining  of  changes  and  reyolutions  no  less  important   wan*"»* 
than  in  the  former.     Already  the  spirit  of  reform  began  i„  ^hb  16th 
to  agitate  the  <Aurch  itself;  and  about  the  middle  of  the    ommiBT. 
feurteenth  century  John  WicUiffe,  an  English  diyine,  who  has  been 
called  the  morning  star  of  the  Beformation,  boldly  attacked  papal 
usurpation  and  the  abuses  of  tiie  Ohiirch ;  and  although  the  pope 
insisted  on  his  being  brought  to  trial  as  a  heretic,  he  was  effectually 
proteoted  by  the  English  nobiHty.    In  the  year  1378,  six  years  be- 

a.  BfitiUaMth.   HtatBas.,L3UL 
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fore  the  death  of  Wiokliffe,  ooeorred  what  is  called  the  great  sehifla 
of  the  West ;  when  two  popes  were  created.  Urban  YI.,  aad  Clemenit 
YII.,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Ayignon.  The  riyal  popei 
hurled  anathemas  against  each  other,  and  ezoommnnieated  the  parti- 
sans of  their  adversaries  as  heretics ;  the  whole  Christian  world  was 
divided  bj  the  schism  ;  and  although  rival  councils  in  the  Church  in 
vaui  attempted  reforms,  and  temporal  powers  sueceeded  little  better 
in  their  efforts,  jet  more  liberal  views,  and  a  general  desire  of  ref- 
ormation, began  to  pervade  all  classes  of  society.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Boss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had 
joined  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  were  condemned  to 
the  flames  as  heretics  and  revolutionists.  The  Bohemian  disciples  of 
Huss  revenged  his  death  by  a  revolt  from,  and  a  long  and  bloody 
war  with,  the  emperor  Sigismund ;  and  although  the  revolt  was  sub- 
dued, the  spirit  of  reform  could  not  be  extinguished,  but  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  break  out  anew,  which  it  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century. 

34.  The  age  that  witnessed  the  first  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  religious  despotism,  witeesaed  also 

the  revival  of  literature,  and  m^y  important  inventkiiui 
^^l^^j^  i^i  modem  science.  Genius,  despising  the  vain  cavils  of 
the  schools,  began  to  study  truth  in  the  volume  of  na- 
ture ;  while  Grecian  and  Boman  learning  were  revived,  and  witii 
Uiem  an  admiration  excited  for  the  institutions,  opinions,  philosophy, 
and  literature  of  antiquity.  In  tho  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury  Boger  Bacon,  an  Englishman,  and  Franciscan  friar,  became 
famous  for  his  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy. 
In  Italy,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boocacio, 
distinguished  themselves  for  the  greatness  and  originality  of  their 
conceptions ;  and  devoting  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study 
of  ancient  models,  gave  to  the  Italian  language,  by  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  their  compositions,  much  of  that  refinement  of  whidi  it 
now  boasts. 

35.  Among  the  many  important  inventions  that  mark  the  devel- 

opment of  mind  in  the  dosing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  tended  greatly  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  may  be  mentioned  the  mariner's  needle,  which 
changed  the  art  of  navigation,  gave  to  commerce  a  wonderful  ex- 
tension, and  opened  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a  New  World ; — 
paper  made  of  linen,  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  scarce  and  expensive 
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material  of  parchment; — ^painting  in  oil  colors,  which  effected  a 
change  ii^  the  system  and  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  rendered  the 
works  of  modern  painters  far  more  dnrahle  than  those  of  the  ancients; 
— *engraying  on. copper,  which  multiplied  and  diffused  the  master- 
pieces of  art; — the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  which,  equalizing 
the 'peasant  and  the  noble  on  the  field  of  battle,  changed  the  whole 
system  of  war ; — and  lastly  the  art  of  printing,  the  greatest  of  all 
inventions,  and  the  one  which  commemorates  all  others — ^transmit- 
ting to  posterity  eyery  important  event — ^immortalizing  the  actions 
of  the  great — ^and,  above  all,  extending  and  diffusing  the  Word  of 
Gk>d  to  all  mankind. 

36.  Among  the  discoveries  of  this  period  was  the  opening  of  a  new 
route  to  India  by  Yasco  de  Gama,  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  an  event  which  burst 
upon  astonished  Europe  like  a  new  creation,  and  one  that  has  opened 
for  society  a  \iew  field  of  development,  where  civilization  may  progress 
unimpeded  by  the  many  incumbrances  of  opposing  elements,  and 
systems,  and  castes,  and  classes,  which,  in  the  Old  World,  the  wreck 
of  ages  has  strewn  in  its  way. 
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CHAPTEB   I. 

THE  SIXTEEITTH  OENTITRY. 
THE   UEFORXATICMV. 

AHALTSIS.     1.  The  cim  oT  fhe  RefbnnaUon.    Germtfiy,  Fnuot,  mod  Engbiid,  at  tkb 
period.   TW  ftwf  mpinfii  mdwr  wMah  tht  B/stonmaXJon  may  b»  ?tewd. 


I.  The  causes  that  led  to  the  RefomuUion, 

S.  The  events  thai  opened  the  Reforma^on.  The  eansea  to  wMeh  It  haa  beea  Tariooaly  and 
enoneonily  attiibnted.  These  not  adequate  to  the  dfects  attiiboted  to  Ihem.  The  daim  to 
spiritual  domlnalkai  OTor  the  haman  mlad.  'Ibe  pi  ogress  towaids  mcDial  Owdom,  the  Ine 
eaoae  ef  the  Rerormaaoo.— 3.  The  reformers  themselves  had  bat  little  Idea  of  the  prevailiaf 
spirit  of  the  a^  The  right  of  prirale  JudgmenL— 4.  The  subordinate  causes  which  prodnesd 
the  erislSL  SflMs  U  the  giiesi  sohlsm  of  the  West  The  cooneils  ef  Ctastanes  and  KariL 
Dissolute  Utcs  of  the  popes.— 5.  Repugnant  doetrtnes  of  the  Rtmrish  Churob.  The  inHaaooi 
of  considerations  not  strictly  religious.  Immoralities  of  the  clergy,  dec— 6.  Protection  eztaad- 
ed  to  eeuleaiaeliw  guilty  of  crimes.  Indulgences  or  pardons.—?.  Rlefaes  snd  pever  ef  Cbe 
OsMfit  dissailrihrtinn  with  the  Chneh,  andfanaral  tendflnoK  to  frsednw 


II.  JProgress  and  extent  of  the  Reformation. 

8.  Establishment  of  the  Relbcmatlon  In  the  German  empiie.  lU  IntrodacUon  into  Frsaee. 
(Opposition  of  the  king.  Franels  L,  to  the  new  doctrines.  John  QslTln.  Traalment  of  the 
Hogoenota.  Edict  of  Nantes.  Its  reTocalion  by  Looto  XIV.-^.  Adoption  of  the  prindplss 
••f  the  Reformation  In  England.  The  way  preriously  prepared  for  them.— IOl  The  immediate 
causes  of  tihelr  ascendency  in  England.— 11.  The  design,  the  ersed,  and  the  Intolenmce  of  Bemy 
the  Eighth.  The  resuIU  of  the  poelUon  assmned  by  Heniy.-lS.  Partial  Introdacdoo  of  the 
Reformation  Into  Ireland,  flie  struggles  through  which  It  passed  In  flooUand.— 13.  Its  prinel> 
pies  eerly  introduced  Into  the  Northern  kingdoms.  Glirlstian  II.,  and  Frederic  L  of  Denmark. 
(>ustann  Vasa  of  Sweden.— IS.  Sappreaslon  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Povtngal. 

III.   Character  of  the  RefoTfiuUion. 

!«.  Intotarsat  q>fafit  of  the  age.  Both  Protestants  and  Romanlsto  InTolved  In  the  chaige. 
The  merit  doe  to  Luther  and  bis  ooatyators.— 17.  The  right  to  propagate  and  defend  opinions 
■by  force  generally  claimed  by  all  partiea.— 18.  Both  Romanists  and  Protestants  demanded  the 
support  of  the  oItII  power.  Intolersnoe  of  Luther,  CSalvIn,  Oanmer,  Knox,  kc.  Extract  ftem 
Hallam :  Fenecution,  the  rin  of  the  Reformed  churches.— 19.  Luther  more  fsTorably  distin> 
guished  than  the  ether  reformers.  Account  of  Galvln*s  intolerance.  How  Tiewed  byths 
Romanists.— 90.  InloleraBoe  of  the  English  reformers.  Henry  the  Eighth.  Hie  reign, 
how  oharseteriaed.  Protestant  cruelties  In  the  raign  of  Edward  VI.  Roman  Catholic 
cmeiaes  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary — SI.  The  acts  of  ** suprenucy**  and  ^uniformity" 
passed  during  Ellsabeth*s  reign.— Si.  Roman  CWhollc  martyrs  in  the  relifn  of  Ellxabetb.  Rs- 
mari:  of  Hallam.  Ibe  pretence  for  the  ponishmentof  the  Romsnists.— 83.  The  diflhrences  that 
sprang  up  among  the  reformers  themselres.  Exterior  ceremonies.  Tbe  course  punned 
by  Oanmer  and  Ridley.  Tlie  Inflnence  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Of  Ellaabeth.— fH.  At- 
tempt to  enforce  unlltormlty  to  the  rites  of  the  established  Church,  In  156S.  The  oontroveiqr 
with  the  Ei«(llsh  dissenters.  Extract  from  Hallam.  The  two  great  branches  into  whidh  the 
ReformaUon  was  dirided. 
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IV.  Ejfects  of  the  RrformcOiwn. 

S5.  DlYirioo  of  Europe  Into  two  cIbmm  of  States.  Hie  Protestant  States :  Soman  QsthoHe 
Stales.  Bflbets  of  the  Refbnaatlon  upon  the  papal  powerd—M.  ne  Gburah  of  Borne  improved 
In  sdeaoe  and  morals.  The  etaaracter  of  reUgloa,  so  oalled,  changed<-<97.  Eflbcts  apoa  the 
progrsss  of  civUlzadon ;— emancipation  of  mind.  Extension  of  religion.  Independence  of 
the  tempond  power.  Bomaa  Oatholtc  wrltenw->S8.  rwgiess  of  Utentun  and  the  arts.  Char> 
aeler  of  the  Utentnre  of  Oie  sixteenth  oentnry.— W.  Philosophy,  the  natural  soienoes,  and 
polities.  The  art  of  printing— good  and  otII  effBcts.— 90.  The  great  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   English  writers— Fyeneb—8panlrf>— German— Italian. 

1.  The  RefbrmatioQ  was  the  great  event  that  distingniahed  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  originated  at  an  era  of  great  pdiitioal  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Europo — ^in  the  midst  of  the  great  struggle 
between  Francis  I.  and  Oharles  Y.,  and  at  the  moment  when  Eng- 
land, tmder  Henry  YIII.,  placed  in  a  position  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  rivals,  began  her  first  systematic  interference  in 
continental  politics.  The  Reformation  may  be  viewed  under  four 
different  aspects :  1st  The  causes  that  led  to  it :  2d.  Its  progrefls 
and  extent :  3d.  Its  character ;  and  4th.  Its  effects. 


The  causes  that  led  to  the  Rrformatian, 

2.  The  events  that  opened  the  Reformation,  lying  on  the  sur&ce 
of  history,  are  familiar  to  most  readers ;  but  its  causes  have  not  un- 
frequently  been  confounded  with  the  circumstances  of  its  immediate 
origin.  It  has  been  variously  and  erroneously  attributed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, — ^to  liie  ambition  of  princes, 
idio  desired  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  papal  tyranny, — to  the 
avarice  of  the  nobility,  who  sought  to  get  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  clergy ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pure  desire  of  effectually  re- 
forming the  existbg  abuses  of  the  Church.  None  of  these  causes, 
however,  are  adequate  to  the  effects  attributed  to  them ;  and  for  the 
movmg  principle  that  urged  forward  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  to  rebel  against  the  authority  which  it  had  so  long 
revered,  we  are  compelled  to  look  beyond  accidental  circumstances, 
and  beyond  individuals  themselves,  who  were  merely  the  instru- 
ments of  a  change  that  would  ere  long  have  been  effected  under  the 
names  of  some  other  reformers,  if  such  men  as  Luther,  and  Zuinglins, 
and  Calvin,  had  never  lived.  If  the  spiritual  power  had  yielded 
everything  demanded  by  the  early  reformers,  both  in  tempond  mat- 
ter»--in  exaettom  and  tributes — and  in  points  of  £uth,  but  had  still 
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retained  its  claim  to  apiriiual  domination  over  the  hnmrnii  iiiind,tlia! 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  religious  revolution  would  b» 
stopped  short  in  its  course.     After  having  obtained  reform,  it  m 
have  demanded  libertj.     The  true  causes  of  the  Reformation  an  u  I 
be  sought  for  in  that  undercurrent  of  social  progress  in  which  t^  I 
human  mind  had  long  been  laboring  to  accomplish  its  freedom.   W«  I 
have  alluded,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the  failure  of  the  attempts  it  i  \ 
theocratic  organization  of  society, — ^to  the  popular  reaction  agtioit 
the  principles  and  dominion  of  eoelesiastical  authoritj  that  be^  h 
Europe  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centnrj, — and  to  tk 
spirit  of  reform  that  began  to  agitate  the  Church  itself  a  oentiuT 
later, — all  indicating  a  tendency  to  an  increasing  exercise  of  prime 
judgment,  and  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  emancipation  of  huiaiB 
reason.     The  Reformation  ^aa  the  outward  development  of  revolv^ 
tionary  causes  that  had  long  been  operating  to  free  the  homan  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  spiritual  despotism. 

3.  Yet  the  early  reformers — even  Luther  himself— had  hot  little 
idea  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reformation  progressed  were  developed  and  perfected  as  careum- 
stances  called  them  forth.  The  right  of  private  judgment  in  retigious 
matters  was  not  contended  for  as  an  absolute  principle,  until  loi^ 
after  it  had  been  generally  exercised  in  point  of  &ct ;  and  efeo 
Luther,  while  appealing  ^'  from  the  pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope 
better  informed,^^  repeatedly  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  deebioa 
of  the  Roman  Church,  when  expressed  under  the  authority  of  a  gea- 
eral  council.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  followers  of  Lather, 
and  probably  Luther  himself,  would  have  regarded  the  deciakm  <rf  a 
council  of  prelates  as  of  no  more  binding  authority  in  matfcmof 
faiA  and  doctrine  than  a  mere  dictum  of  the  pope  hinwelf 

4.  The  more  immediate  causes  which  produced  the  crisis  of  tb 
Reformation,  and  that  were  subordinate  to  the  general  eause  whid 
we  have  stated,  were  of  a  character  aflecting  the  entire  administia 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  it^  doctrines,  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  its  priesthood.  The  great  schism  of  the 
West,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  whi6h  divided  the  gov 
emment  of  the  Church  among  two  or  three  contending  pontifls,  eadi 
excommunicating  his  rivals,  and  anathematizing  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  had  an  astonishmg  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with 
which  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the  pi^  dignitv**"  * 
imposed  upon  community  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  jfi^     | 
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"^^  judgment,  80  fiir  ai  least  as  to  choose,  among  these  infallible  gaides, 
^*'  the  one  whose  authority  should  be  acknowledged.  The  councils  as- 
■'**  sembled  at  Constance  and  Basil,  by  taking  into  their  hands  the 
iw-  authority  of  deposing  and  electing  popes,  spread  the  growing  disre- 
^■*'  speot  for  the  Roman  See  still  wider,  and  taught  the  world  that  there 
'«E-  was  a  power  within  the  Church  superior  to  the  Church  itself;  while 
the  dissolute  lives  of  some  of  the  popes  of  this  period,  and  the  fraud, 
injustice,  and  cruelty  of  others  in  their  administration,  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  listen  to  the  bold  attacks  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers against  the  high  claims  of  papal  prerogative. 

5.  Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  reformers 
declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destitute 
of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  we  have  given- elsewhere  a  brief  synopsis,* 
and  we  leave  their  discussion  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose 
province  they  peculiarly  belong.  Considerations  strictly  religious, 
however,  although  having  their  full  weight  with  the  learned,  were 
not  more  powerful  in  urging  forward  the  Reformation  than  the  gross 
immoralities  and  excesses  which  stained  the  character  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  pope  downwards.  When 
Luther  declaimed  against  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
all  his  hearers  were  able,  from  their  own  observation,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  invectives ;  while  only  a  few  could,  of  themselves,  form 
a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  points  of  religious  faith  which  he 
assailed. 

6.  The  scandal  of  the  crimes  committed  by  many  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, was  increased  by  the  facility  with  which  such  as  committed  them 
obtained  pardon.  Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
convents,  monasteries,  and  all  consecrated  places  of  worship,  had  be- 
oome  general  asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  to  which  criminals  might 
escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  By  another 
stretch  of  papal  prerogative,  all  clergymen,  and  others  set  apart  to 
perform  religious  services,  were  exempted  from  criminal  process  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge; 
so  that  the  Church  alone  took  cognizance  of  the  offence.  As  the 
avarice  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  went  hand  in  hand,  the 
next  step  in  iniquity  was  for  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  to 
decree  the  precise  sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  par- 
ticular sin.     A  book  was  actually  published  by  authority,  containin*:^ 

a.  Pp.  331-2. 
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retained  its  claim  to  spiritual  domination  over  the  human  mind,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  religious  reyolution  would  hare 
stopped  short  in  its  course.  After  having  obtained  reform,  it  would 
have  demanded  liberty.  The  true  causes  of  the  Reformation  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  that  undercurrent  of  social  progress  in  which  the 
human  mind  had  long  been  laboring  to  accomplish  its  freedom.  We 
have  alluded)  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  a 
theocratic  organization  of  society, — ^to  the  popular  reaction  against 
the  principles  and  dominion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  that  began  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thurteenth  century, — and  to  the 
spirit  of  reform  that  began  to  agitate  the  Church  itself  a  century 
later, — all  indicating  a  tendency  to  an  increasing  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  emancipation  of  human 
reason.  The  Reformation  ^as  the  outward  development  of  revolu- 
tionary causes  that  had  long  been  operating  to  free  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  i^iritual  despotism. 

3.  Yet  the  early  reformera— even  Luther  himself— had  but  little 
idea  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reformation  progressed  were  developed  and  perfected  as  circum- 
stances called  them  forth.  The  right  of  private  judgment  in  reli^ous 
matters  was  not  contended  for  as  an  absolute  principle,  until  long 
after  it  had  been  generally  exercised  in  point  of  fact;  and  even 
Luther,  while  appealing  '^  from  the  pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope 
better  informed,^'  repeatedly  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  dedafln 
of  the  Roman  Church,  when  expressed  under  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  followers  of  Luther, 
and  probably  Luther  himself,  would  have  regarded  the  decision  of  a 
council  of  prelates  as  of  no  more  binding  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine  than  a  mere  dictum  of  the  pope  himself 

4.  The  more  immediate  causes  which  produced  the  criaiB  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  were  subordinate  to  the  gmeral  cause  wfai^ 
we  have  stated,  were  of  a  character  afiecting  the  entire  administia 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  it^  doctrines,  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  its  priesthood.  The  great  schism  of  the 
West,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  whidi  divided  the  gov 
emment  of  the  Church  among  two  or  three  contending  pontiffs,  eadi 
excommunicating  his  rivals,  and  anathematising  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  had  an  astonishing  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with 
which  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity^ii*, 
imposed  upon  community  the  neoeasity  of  the  ezerotae   of  prWatef 
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judgment)  so  far  at  least  as  to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides, 
the  one  whose  authority  should  be  acknowledged.  The  councils  as- 
sembled at  Constance  and  Basil,  bj  taking  into  their  hands  the 
authority  of  deposing  and  electing  popes,  spread  the  growing  disre- 
spect for  the  Roman  See  still  wider,  and  taught  the  world  that  there 
was  a  power  within  the  Church  superior  to  the  Church  itself;  while 
the  dissolute  lives  of  some  of  the  popes  of  this  period,  and  the  fraud, 
injustice,  and  cruelty  of  others  in  their  administration,  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  listen  to  the  bold  attacks  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers against  the  high  claims  of  papal  prerogatiye. 

5.  Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  reformers 
declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destitute 
of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of  Ood,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitiye  Church,  we  have  given-  elsewhere  a  brief  synopsis,* 
and  we  leave  their  discussion  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose 
province  they  peculiarly  belong.  Considerations  strictly  religious, 
however,  although  having  their  full  weight  with  the  learned,  were 
not  more  powerful  in  urging  forward  the  Reformation  than  the  gross 
immoralities  and  excesses  which  stained  the  character  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  pope  downwards.  When 
Luther  declaimed  against  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
aU  his  hearers  were  able,  from  their  own  observation,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  invectives ;  while  only  a  few  could,  of  themselves,  form 
a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  points  of  religious  faith  which  he 
assailed. 

6.  The  scandal  of  the  crimes  committed  by  many  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, was  increased  by  the  facility  with  which  such  as  committed  them 
obtained  pardon.  Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
convents,  monasteries,  and  all  consecrated  places  of  worship,  had  be- 
come general  asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  to  which  criminals  might 
escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  By  another 
stretch  of  papal  prerogative,  all  clergymen,  and  others  set  apart  to 
perform  religious  services,  were  exempted  from  criminal  process  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge; 
80  that  the  Church  alone  took  cognizance  of  the  offence.  As  the 
avarice  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  went  hand  in  hand,  the 
next  step  in  iniquity  was  for  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  to 
decree  the  precise  sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  par- 
dcular  sin.     A  book  was  actually  published  by  authority,  containinflj 

a.  Pp.  331-2. 
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retained  its  olaim  to  q^iritoal  domination  oyer  the  human  mind,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  religious  reyolution  would  hare 
stopped  short  in  its  course.  After  having  obtained  reform,  it  would 
have  demanded  liberty.  The  true  causes  of  the  Reformation  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  that  undercurrent  of  social  progress  in  which  the 
human  mind  had  long  been  laboring  to  accomplish  its  freedom.  We 
have  alluded,  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  a 
theocratic  organization  of  society, — ^to  the  popular  reaction  against 
the  principles  and  dominion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  that  began  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, — and  to  the 
spirit  of  reform  that  began  to  agitate  the  Church  itself  a  century 
later, — all  indicating  a  t^dency  to  an  increasing  exercise  of  private 
judgment)  and  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  emancipation  of  human 
reason.  The  Reformation  ^as  the  outward  development  of  revolu- 
tionary causes  that  had  long  been  operating  to  free  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  spiritual  despotism. 

3.  Yet  the  early  reformers— even  Luther  himself— had  bat  little 
idea  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reformation  progressed  were  developed  and  perfected  as  circum- 
stances called  them  forth.  The  right  of  private  judgment  in  religioiis 
matters  was  not  contended  for  as  an  absolute  principle,  until  long 
after  it  had  been  generally  exercised  in  point  of  tact ;  and  even 
Luther,  while  appealing  '^  from  the  pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope 
better  informed,^^  repeatedly  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  dedsion 
of  the  Roman  Church,  when  expressed  under  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  followers  of  Luther, 
and  probably  Luther  himself,  would  have  regarded  the  dedsion  of  a 
council  of  prelates  as  of  no  more  binding  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine  than  a  mere  dictum  of  the  pope  hini8el£ 

4.  The  more  immediate  causes  which  produced  the  crisis  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  were  subordinate  to  the  general  emne  which 
we  have  stated,  were  of  a  character  affecting  the  entire  administn- 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  itf  doctrines,  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  its  priesthood.  The  great  schism  of  the 
West,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  whidli  divided  the  gov 
emment  of  the  Church  among  two  or  three  contending  ponti^  eadi 
excommunicating  his  rivals,  and  anathematizing  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  had  an  astonishing  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with 
which  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity*^^ 
imposed  upon  community  the  necessity  of  the  exerotse  of  priYate^ 
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judgment,  so  far  at  least  as  to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides, 
the  one  whose  authority  should  be  acknowledged.  The  councils  as- 
sembled at  Constance  and  Basil,  by  taking  into  their  hands  the 
authority  of  deposing  and  electing  popes,  spread  the  growing  disre- 
spect for  the  Roman  See  still  wider,  and  taught  the  world  that  there 
was  a  power  within  the  Church  superior  to  the  Church  itself;  while 
the  dissolute  lives  of  some  of  the  popes  of  this  period,  and  the  fraud, 
injustice,  and  cruelty  of  others  in  their  administration,  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  listen  to  the  bold  attacks  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers against  the  high  claims  of  papal  prerogatiye. 

5.  Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  reformers 
declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destitute 
of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of  Ood,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitiye  Church,  we  have  given- elsewhere  a  brief  synopsis,* 
and  we  leave  their  discussion  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose 
province  they  peculiarly  belong.  Considerations  strictly  religious, 
however,  although  having  their  full  weight  with  the  learned,  were 
not  more  powerful  in  urging  forward  the  Reformation  than  the  gross 
immoralities  and  excesses  which  stained  the  character  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  pope  downwards.  When 
Luther  declaimed  against  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
aU  his  hearers  were  able,  from  their  own  observation,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  invectives ;  while  only  a  few  could,  of  themselves,  form 
a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  points  of  religious  faith  which  he 
assailed. 

6.  The  scandal  of  the  crimes  committed  by  many  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, was  increased  by  the  facility  with  which  such  as  committed  them 
obtained  pardon.  Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
convents,  monasteries,  and  all  consecrated  places  of  worship,  had  be- 
come general  asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  to  which  criminals  might 
escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  By  another 
stretch  of  papal  prerogative,  all  clergymen,  and  others  set  apart  to 
perform  religious  services,  were  exempted  from  criminal  process  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge; 
80  that  the  Church  alone  took  cognizance  of  the  offence.  As  the 
avarice  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  went  hand  in  hand,  the 
next  step  in  iniquity  was  for  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  to 
decree  the  precise  sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  par- 
ticular sin.     A  book  was  actually  published  by  authority,  containing 
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retained  its  claim  to  q^iritual  domination  oyer  the  hnmaD  mind,  then 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  religious  revolution  would  hare 
stopped  short  in  its  course.  After  having  obtained  reform,  it  would 
have  demanded  liberty.  The  true  causes  of  the  Reformation  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  that  undercurrent  of  social  progress  in  which  the 
human  mind  had  long  been  laboring  to  accomplish  its  freedom.  We 
have  alluded,  in  a  former  ohapter,  to  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  a 
theocratic  organization  of  society, — ^to  the  popular  reaction  against 
the  principles  and  dominion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  that  began  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, — and  to  the 
spirit  of  reform  that  began  to  agitate  the  Church  itself  a  century 
later, — all  indicating  a  tendency  to  an  increasing  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  emancipation  of  human 
reason.  The  Reformation  ^as  the  outward  development  of  revola- 
tionary  causes  that  had  long  been  operating  to  free  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  spiritual  despotism. 

3.  Yet  the  early  reformers— even  Lather  himself— had  but  little 
idea  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reformation  progressed  were  developed  and  perfected  as  circam- 
stances  called  them  forth.  The  right  of  private  judgment  in  religions 
matters  was  not  contended  for  as  an  absolute  principle,  until  long 
after  it  had  been  generally  exercised  in  point  of  fiust ;  and  even 
Luther,  while  appealbg  '^  from  the  pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope 
better  informed,''  repeatedly  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  Church,  when  expressed  under  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  foliowem  of  Luther 
and  probably  Luther  himself,  would  have  regarded  the  decision  of  a 
council  of  prelates  as  of  no  more  binding  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine  than  a  mere  dictum  of  the  pope  him8el£ 

4.  The  more  immediate  causes  which  produced  the  crisis  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  were  subordinate  to  the  general  eanse  whidi 
we  have  stated,  were  of  a  character  affecting  the  entire  administia- 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  it^  doctrines,  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  its  priesthood.  The  great  schism  of  the 
West,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  whidi  divided  the  gov 
emment  of  the  Church  among  two  or  three  contending  pontiffs,  eaeh 
excommunicating  his  rivals,  and  anathematising  those  who  adheied 
to  them,  had  an  astonishing  effect  in  diminishing  thMeneration  with 
which  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the  p^p^THignity,  and 
imposed  upon  community  the  necessity  of  the  ezerotae  of  private\ 
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judgment,  so  fiir  at  least  as  to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides, 
the  one  whose  authority  should  be  acknowledged.  The  councils  as- 
sembled  at  Constance  and  Basil,  bj  taking  into  their  hands  the 
authority  of  deposing  and  electing  popes,  spread  the  growing  disre- 
spect for  the  Roman  See  still  wider,  and  taught  the  world  that  there 
was  a  power  within  the  Church  superior  to  the  Church  itself;  while 
the  dissolute  lives  of  some  of  the  popes  of  this  period,  and  the  fraud, 
injustice,  and  cruelty  of  others  in  their  administration,  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  listen  to  the  bold  attacks  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers against  the  high  claims  of  papal  prerogative. 

5.  Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  reformers 
declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destitute 
of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  we  have  given  elsewhere  a  brief  synopsis,* 
and  we  leave  their  discussion  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose 
province  they  peculiarly  belong.  Considerations  strictly  religious, 
however,  although  having  their  full  weight  with  the  learned,  were 
not  more  powerful  in  urging  forward  the  Reformation  than  the  gross 
immoralities  and  excesses  which  stained  the  character  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  pope  downwards.  When 
Luther  declaimed  against  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
all  his  hearers  were  able,  from  their  own  observation,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  invectives ;  while  only  a  few  could,  of  themselves,  form 
a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  points  of  religious  faith  which  he 
assailed. 

6.  The  scandal  of  the  crimes  committed  by  many  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, was  increased  by  the  facility  with  which  such  as  committed  them 
obtained  pardon.  Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
convents,  monasteries,  and  all  consecrated  places  of  worship,  had  be- 
come general  asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  to  which  criminals  might 
escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  By  another 
stretch  of  papal  prerogative,  all  clergymen,  and  others  set  apart  to 
perform  religious  services,  were  exempted  from  criminal  process  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge; 
so  that  the  Church  alone  took  cognizance  of  the  offence.  As  the 
avarice  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  went  hand  in  hand,  the 
next  step  in  iniquity  was  for  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  to 
decree  the  precise  sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  par- 
ticular sin.     A  book  was  actually  published  by  authority,  containinfl^ 
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retained  its  claim  to  spiritual  domination  over  the  human  mind,  there 
is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  the  religious  revolution  would  hare 
stopped  short  in  its  course.  After  having  obtained  refornip  it  would 
have  demanded  liberty.  The  true  causes  of  the  Reformation  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  that  undercurrent  of  social  progress  in  which  the 
human  mind  had  long  been  laboring  to  accomplish  its  freedom.  We 
have  alluded)  in  a  former  chapter,  to  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  a 
theocratic  organization  of  society, — ^to  the  popular  reaction  against 
the  principles  and  domiaion  of  ecclesiastical  authority  that  began  in 
Europe  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, — and  to  the 
spirit  of  reform  that  began  to  agitate  the  Church  itself  a  century 
later, — all  indicating  a  t^dency  to  an  increasing  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  and  a  gradual  progress  towards  the  emancipation  of  human 
reason.  The  Reformation  "^as  the  outward  development  of  revolu- 
tionary causes  that  had  long  been  operating  to  free  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  spiritual  despotism. 

3.  Yet  the  early  reformera— -even  Luther  himself— had  but  little 
idea  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Reformation  progressed  were  developed  and  perfected  as  circum- 
stances called  them  forth.  The  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious 
matters  was  not  contended  for  as  an  absolute  principle,  until  long 
after  it  had  been  generally  exercised  in  point  of  hc% ;  and  even 
Luther,  while  appealing  <^  from  the  pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope 
better  informed,"  repeatedly  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  decision 
of  the  Roman  Church,  when  expressed  under  the  authority  of  a  gen- 
eral council.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  followers  of  Luther, 
and  probably  Luther  himself,  would  have  regarded  the  decuion  of  a 
council  of  prelates  as  of  no  more  binding  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine  than  a  mere  dictum  of  the  pope  himsel£ 

4.  The  more  immediate  causes  which  produced  the  crisis  of  the 
Reformation,  and  that  were  subordinate  to  the  general  eanse  irhkAi 
we  have  stated,  were  of  a  character  affecting  the  entire  administit 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  Church,  it^  doctrines,  and  the 
manners  and  morals  of  its  priesthood.  The  great  schism  of  the 
West,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  whidi  divided  the  goT- 
emment  of  the  Church  among  two  or  three  contending  pontiffs,  eadi 
excommunicating  his  rivals,  and  anathematizing  those  who  adhered 
to  them,  had  an  astonishing  effect  in  diminishmg  the  veneration  with 
which  the  world  had  been  accustomed  to  view  the  pi^al  dignity,  and 
imposed  upon  community  the  necessity  of  iiie  exereiae  of  private 
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judgment,  so  far  at  least  as  to  choose,  among  these  infallible  gaides, 
the  one  whose  authority  should  be  acknowledged.  The  councils  as- 
sembled at  Constance  and  Basil,  by  taking  into  their  hands  the 
authority  of  deposing  and  electing  popes,  spread  the  growing  disre- 
spect for  the  Roman  See  still  wider,  and  taught  the  world  that  there 
was  a  power  within  the  Church  superior  to  the  Church  itself;  while 
the  dissolute  lives  of  some  of  the  popes  of  this  period,  and  the  fraud, 
injustice,  and  cruelty  of  others  in  their  administration,  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  to  listen  to  the  bold  attacks  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers against  the  high  claims  of  papal  prerogative. 

5.  Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  reformers 
declared  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  destitute 
of  any  fonndation  in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  we  have  given- elsewhere  a  brief  synopsis,* 
and  we  leave  their  discussion  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose 
province  they  peculiarly  belong.  Considerations  strictly  religious, 
however,  although  having  their  full  weight  with  the  learned,  were 
not  more  powerM  in  urging  forward  the  Reformation  than  the  gross 
immoralities  and  excesses  which  stained  the  character  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  the  pope  downwards.  When 
Luther  declaimed  against  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
all  his  hearers  were  able,  from  their  own  observation,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  invectives ;  while  only  a  few  could,  of  themselves,  form 
a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  points  of  religious  faith  which  he 
assailed. 

6.  The  scandal  of  the  crimes  committed  by  many  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, was  increased  by  the  facility  with  which  such  as  committed  them 
obtained  pardon.  Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
convents,  monasteries,  and  all  consecrated  places  of  worship,  had  be- 
come general  asylums,  or  places  of  refuge,  to  which  criminals  might 
escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  By  another 
stretch  of  papal  prerogative,  all  clergymen,  and  others  set  apart  to 
perform  religious  services,  were  exempted  from  criminal  process  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge; 
so  that  the  Church  alone  took  cognizance  of  the  offence.  As  the 
avarice  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  went  hand  in  hand,  the 
next  step  in  iniquity  was  for  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery  to 
decree  the  precise  sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  par- 
ticular sin.     A  book  was  actually  published  by  authority,  containin^^ 
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all  the  spaoificatioDS.  A  deacon  guilty  of  murder  coold  be  abaolfed 
for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot  might  assassinate  for  three 
hundred  liyres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  yiolate  his  vows  of  duustity, 
even  under  the  most  aggravatmg  circumstances,  fop  the  third  part 
of  that  sum.  The  doctrine  of  granting  indulgences  for  crime,  opened 
the  way  for  a  traffic  still  more  profitable  to  the  Holy  See.  Not  only 
were  indulgences,  or  pardons,  granted  for  past  offences,  but  if  a  man 
meditated  any  crime,  he  might,  beforehand,  purchase  pardon,  or  ex- 
emption from  the  penalty.  The  gross  immoralities  and  the  wi<dced- 
ness  which  such  a  system  introduced  into  society  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

7.  Next  to  the  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy,  their  ex- 
orbitant riches  and  power,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  former  were  acquired,  and  the  latter  exercised,  rendered 
them  odious  to  the  people,  and  objects  of  great  jealousy  to  temporal 
sovereigns.  During  the  long  contests  between  the  popes  and  ihe 
German  emperors,  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  or  the  appoint- 
ment and  endowment  of  bishops,  the  ecclesiastics  seized  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  which  the  emperors  wete 
afterwards  unable  to  wrest  out  of  their  hands,  so  great  was  the  power 
of  the  Church ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  Beformation  it  was  com^ 
puted  that  the  German  clergy  had  obtained  possession,  in  various 
ways,  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  national  property.  In  ^igland, 
the  proportion  was  about  one-fifth ;  and  throughout  Christian  Europe, 
the  share  belonging  to  the  Church  ;was  everywhere  prodigious.  The 
avarice  and  extortion  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  excessive  almost  to 
a  proverb.  As  Church  property  was  exempt  from  taxation,  the  laity 
were  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  ^^le  those  who  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support 
or  defend  the  State.  To  so  great  a  height  had  dissatisfikction  risen 
concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  and  the 
enormous  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  before  the  Beformation, 
and  such  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  period  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  thought,  that  the  bold  doctrines  of  Luther  were  pro- 
mulgated with  almost  the  certainty  of  success.  Other  men  had  long| 
before  denounced  the  immoralities  of  the  Bomish  clergy, — ^had  oom- 
bated  many  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church, — and  had  declaimed 
against  the  tyranny  of  papal  jurisdiction ;  but  the  times  were  not 
ripe  for  the  success  of  their  efforts.  But  when  Luther  and  his  ooad- 
jutors  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  minds  of  men  had  already  been  pre- 
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pared,  bj  a  Bingolur  combinaiioD  of  drcamstaneeSj  for  rooeiywg 
their  doctrines ;  and,  through  infinite  wisdom,  inBtmmentalities  ap* 
parently  the  most  inadequate,  triomphed  over  a  S78tem  of  spiritml 
despotiem  l^e  most  de^y  rooted,  and  the  most  poirerful  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

II. 

Progress  and  extent  of  the  Reformation. 

8.  The  final  establishment  of  the  Eeformatioa  in  the  Ghrman  em- 
pii:e  dates  with  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  in  1555  ;  but  even  before  tiiia 
period  its  principles  had  Men  propagated,  more  or  less,  Uiroughout 
nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  Beformation  was  early  in- 
troduced into  France,  where  it  was  countenanced  by  Margaret,  queen 
of  Nayarre,  sister  to  Francis  I.  As  early  as  1523  there  were  in 
aeveral  proTinces  of  France  large  numbers  of  those  who  had  con- 
eeiyed  the  greatest  aversion  to  the  doctrines  and  tyranny  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  among  them  were  many  nobles  of  the  first 
rank  and  dignity ;  but,  after  troubles  and  commotions  had  been  ex- 
cited in  several  places  on  accoant  of  religious  differences,  the  king 
interposed  his  authority  against  the  new  sect,  aild  caused  many  per- 
sons eminent  fixr  their  virtue  and  piety  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner.  Although  at  times  Francis  showed  a  lean- 
ing tofrards  the  Protestants,  probably  with  a  view  to  please  his  sister, 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  yet  such  was  his  abhorrence  of  the  new 
doctrines  that  he  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  if  he  thought  the 
blood  of  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  would 
have  it  cut  off;  and  that  he  would  not  spare  even  his  own  children, 
if  tiiey  entertained  sentiments  contrary  to  those  of  the  Romish 
Ohur<di.  The  celebrated  John  Calvm,  often  called  the  second  re- 
former of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but,  being 
oompelled  to  leave  France,  he  settled  first  at  Basil  in  Switierland, 
and  afterwards  at  Genoa,  at  which  latter  place  he  possessed  almost 
absolute  power  in  religious  matters.  The  treatment  of  the  French 
Protestants,  or  HtiguenatSy  as  they  were  called  by  their  adversaries, 
was  exceedingly  cruel ;  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  did  the  re- 
formers suffer  BO  much.  In  the  year  1598,  however,  the  famous 
Bdict  of  Nantes  seemed  to  place  the  Beformation  in  France  on  a 
firm  basis ;  but  this  act,  after  continuing  in  force  nearly  a  century, 
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wu  revoked  bj  Loais  XIY.^  wbioh  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  peneen* 
tions  and  bloody  scenes  that  had  disgraced  the  kingdom  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  profession  of  the  reformed  religion  was 
at  no  time  so  safe  in  France  as  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe. 

,9.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation  began  to  be  extensiYelj 
adopted  in  England  as  soon  as  an  account  of  Luther's  preaching  was 
reoeiyed  there.  The  way  for  diem  had  probably  been  better  pre- 
pared in  England  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  for  almost 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Luther,  Wickliffe  had 
maintained  nearly  the  same  doctrines  as  those  taught  by  the  great 
reformer ;  and  his  disciples,  who  were  called  Lollards,  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  YIII.,  as  a  nu!A*ous,  although  a  proscribed 
sect,  and  among  them  the  sentiments  of  Luther  at  once  gained  great 
credit. 

10.  The  immediate  cause  that  gave  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion an  ascendency  in  England  was,  undoubtedly,  the  king's  paMion 
for  and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  divorce  of  lus  first  wife 
Catherine,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  the  pope ;  and  Back  a 
mingling  was  there  of  motives,  temporal  and  spiritual,  in  this  mat- 
ter, that,  as  an  able  writer  observes,  "  In  England  the  interests  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  of  the  Reformation  were  considered  the  same."^ 
But  although  passion  and  policy  were  the  leading  motives  that  in* 
fluenced  the  sovereign,  ihe  people  were  moved  by  principles  that  had 
taken  deeper  root,  and  that  honestly  formed  a  part  of  tiieir  religious 
faith. 

1 1.  It  was  not,  apparently,  the  design  of  Henry  the  YIII.  to  re- 
ject any  of  the  doctrines,  properly  so  called,  or  the  most  absurd  su- 
perstitions, of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  the  most  essential  article 
in  the  creed  of  this^monarch  appears  to  have  been  his  own  supremacy, 
as  protector  and  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
whoever  rejected  this  article  of  faith,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist, 
was  sure  to  suffer  the  most  severe  penalties.  As  an  instance  of  the 
impartiality  of  his  intolerance,  history  relates  that  tibree  persons 
convicted  of  disputing  his  supremacy,  and  three  deniers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  were  drawn  on  the  same 
hurdle  to  execution.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  position 
assumed  by  Henry  the  YIII.,  as  the  head  of  a  Church  independent 
of  the  Roman  See,  while  he  still,  in  other  respects,  avowed  the  princi- 
ples of  a  Papist,  that  the  Church  of  England  differs  less  than  any 
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Other  of  ike  Reformed  ohurches  from  the  rites  and  principles  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy. 

12/  The  Reformation  was  only  partially  introdnoed  into  Ireland, 
although  Henry  the  YIII.  banished  the  monks  from  that  country, 
oonfisoated  their  rerennes,  and  destroyed  their  convents.  In  Scot- 
land the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  early  sown  by  several  pre- 
lates and  noblemen  who  had  resided  in  Germany  during  the  religious 
disputes  there ;  but  for  many  years  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines 
was  checked  by  the  most  inhuman  laws  against  heretics,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Scotch  reformers  was  John  Knox,  a  disciple  of  Calvin,  who  intro* 
dnoed  into  Scotland  the^Kform  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline, 
that  had  been  established  by  Calvin  at  Geneva.  About  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,  civil  war  broke 
out  in  Scotland,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of  the  queen  regent,  the 
mother  of  Mary,  to  put  down  the  Protestant  reform ;  but  at  last, 
through  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth,  the  Protestant  party  triumphed, 
and,  after  peace  had  been  concluded,  the  Scottish  parliament  abol- 
ished the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship,  and  prohibited  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  under  severe  penalties,  (1560.)  From  this 
period  the  Presbyterian  form  of  doctrine  has  maintained  the  ascend- 
eaoj  in  Scotland. 

13.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  early  introduced  into 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  by  the  young  men  of  those  countries, 
who  pursued  their  studies  at  Wittemberg  and  other  German  universi- 
ties. Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  who  ruled  these  Scandinavian  kbg- 
doms,  although  a  heartless  tyrant,  received  with  joy  the  account  of 
this  new  religious  system,  by  which  princes  were  enabled  at  once  to 
correct  the  vices,  and  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of,  the  ancient 
Church ;  and  the  monarch-  used  the  utmost  endeavors  to  induce 
Luther  to  visit  his  dominions. 

14.  After  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Christian  II.  in  1523, 
his  successor  Frederic  I.,  who  had  previously  secretly  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  conducted  the  religious  affairs  of  his  kmgdom  with 
much  greater  prudence  than  his  predecessor ;  but  during  his  entire 
reign  the  Reformation  was  a  continued  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  year  1527,  however,  Frederic,  after 
much  opposition,  procured  the  publication  of  a  famous  edict,  sanc- 
tioned by  a  general  diet  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  every  subject  of 
Denmark  was  declared  free  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
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Borne,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  Behramtion  owes  it 
suocees  in  Sweden,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wifldom,  fiimneat,  and 
prudence,  of  GuBtavus  Yaaa,  raised  bj  his  coontrynen  to  the  throne 
in  place  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  yAoae  horrid  omelties  lost 
him  the  crown.  No  opposition  could  deter  Oustavus  from  eBconrag- 
ing  and  protecting  the  great  work  of  the  Befonaation :  be  declared 
publiolj^  that  he  would  lay  do?m  the  sceptre  and  retire  from  the 
kingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  people  enslaved  bj  the  orders  and  au- 
thority of  the  pope ;  and  in  the  year  1527  he  obtained  from  an 
assembly  of  the  States  the  declaration  that  the  Lutheran  doctrines 
should  be  the  established  religion  of  Sweden.  J'roai  this  time  tbe 
papal  hierarchy  in  Sweden  was  entirely  ^yerthrown,  and  Qustavus 
was  declared  head  of  the  Church. 

15.  In  Italy,  immediately  after  the  rupture  between  Luther  and 
the  Boman  pontiff^  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  lost  ground,  aad 
great  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  expressed  an  aversion  to  Uie 
papal  yoke.  In  some  places,  and  e^edally  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  violent  commotions  ensued,  and  the  terrors  of  the  inquisitioii 
alone  were  found  adequate  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
Lutheran  heresies.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  reform  prinoi^es 
encountered  similar  opposition,  and  were  subjected  to  the  same  &te: 
even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Beformation  in  Germany,  the 
greatest  cruelties  were  perpetrated  in  Spain,  in  the  name  of  religion  ; 
during  the  forty- three  years  that  ended  in  1524,  eighteen  thoosaiid 
human  beings  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition ;  and  papacy  has  ever  since  reignad  triumphant 
throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

III. 

Character  of  the  Reformation. 

16.  At  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  very  imperfect  vievs  pre- 
vailed of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters ;  and 
even  the  early  reformers  themselves  were  fiir  from  being  emanoipaAed 
from  the  intolerant  principles  of  the  age.  Yet  the  opinion  is  very 
prevalent  among  Protestants,  that  the  Bomanists  alone  inflicted  tbe 
penalty  of  death  for  doctrines  which  they  deemed  heretical.  The 
truth  on  this  subject  should  not  be  concealed.  A  defence  of  the 
glorious  principles  of  the  Beformation  does  not  require  any  palljatiwi 
of  the  indefensible  acts  of  its  first  authors ;  and  while  we  mourn- 
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Ibllj  regret  that  any  wanant  should  have  been  giren  for  the  tanmt 
of  tibe  papists  ^<  that  the  reformers  were  only  against  baming  when 
thej  were  in  lear  of  it  themsdyes,"  we  are  still  bound  to  aeoord  to 
Luther  aikd  his  coadjutors  the  merit  of  onginating  principles  that 
have  since  emancipated  Christendom  from  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  correcting  and  regulating  religious  faith  by  physical  punishment 

17.  During  many  centuries  previous  to  the  Reformation,  Europe 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  opinions  propagated  or  defended  by  force ; 
so  that,  in  the  language  of  Bobertson,  "  The  charity  and  mutual  for- 
bearance which  Ohristianity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth,  were 
forgotten;  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were 
unheard  of;  and  not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word 
itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  ex- 
tirpate error  by  force  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  such  as  possessed  the  knowledge  of  trutii ;  and  as  each  party  of 
Ohristians  believed  that  it  had  got  possession  of  this  invaluable  at- 
tainment, each  claimed  and  exercised,  as  fisur  as  it  was  able,  the  rights 
which  this  knowledge  was  supposed  to  convey. 

18.  '*  The  Roman  Catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  de- 
eisions  of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  thek 
side,  and  openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  ^ 
heretical  innovators  who  had  risen  up  against  it  The  Protestants, 
no  less  confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with 
equal  ardor,  the  prmoes  of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to 
impugn  it  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  their  respective  countries,  so  £ftr  as  they  had 
power  and  opportmiity,  inflicted  the  same  punishments,  upon  such  as 
called  in  question  any  artide  in  their  creeds,  that  were  denounced 
against  their  own  disciples  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  their  fol- 
lowers, and  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a 
symptom  of  distrust  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in 
its  defence  all  those  means  whidi  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right 
to  employ.'^*  Such  were  the  principles,  and  snch  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  when  the  Reformation  dawned  upon  benighted  Europe.  "  Tol- 
erance in  religion,"  says  Hallam,  *'  was  seldom  considered  lis  praoti- 
eable,  much  less  as  a  matter  of  right,  during  the  period  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Romaa 
Catholics  and  Protestants  was  only  in  degree ;  and  in  degree  there 

t.  BoberlKm'k  CbailM  V,  p.  M7. 
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was  muoli  loss  dlfferenoc  tban  we  are  apt  to  belieTe.  Persecation 
IB  the  deadly  original  sin  of  the  Reformed  ohBTches;  that  which 
eools  every  honest  man's  zeal  for  their  oanse,  in  pr<^rtion  as  his 
reading  becomes  more  extensive."* 

19.  These  are  Protestant  conoessions,  and  they  are  highly  eredit- 
able  to  the  ^irness,  candor,  and  liberality  of  their  aathora     The 
remark  of  Robertson,  however,  requires  some  qualiftoatioQ,  as  Lather 
should  be  favorably  distingaished,  on  the  enbjeot  of  religioiifl  tol- 
erance, from  most  of  the  other  reformers.     "  There  are  passages  ra 
his  writings,"  says  a  late  author,  ^^  with  regard  to  the  interference  of 
the  magistrate  in  religious  concerns,  that  do  him  honor  ;  but  he  was 
favorably  situated  and  lived  not  to  see  the  t^nporal  sword  at  hii 
command.     He  was  never  tried."^     Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  the 
eminent  Swiss  reformer,  cannot  be  so  favorably  noticed;  and  his 
conduct  to  Servetus,  whom  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  the  stake,  has 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  character.     This  ServeCus  had 
carried  his  inquiries  £ir  beyond  other  reformers,  not  only  renouneii^ 
many  of  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  going  so  fiur  as 
to  question  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Passing  through  Geneva,  he 
was  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  who  prepared  the  artielBB 

'  of  accusation  against  him  •  and  when  the  magistrates  condemned 
him  to  the  flames,  even  the  mild  Melancthon  approved  the  act  The 
intolerance  which  Calvin  exhibited  in  this  matter  gave  the  papists  an 
opportunity  to  accuse  the  Protestants  of  inconsistency  in  tiieir  prinet; 
pies,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  embrace.  '^  How  could  Calvin,  and 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva,"  said  they,  *^  who  acknowledge  no  in&Ui- 
ble  interpretatioos  of  the  scriptures,  condemn  Servetus  to  death  be- 
cause he  explained  them  differently  from  Calvin,  if  every  man  has 
the  privilege  to  expound  the  scripture  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Church  ?  It  is  a  great  injustice  to 
condemn  a  man  because  he  will  not  submit  to  the  judgment  of  an  cd- 
ihusiast,  who  may  be  wrong  as  well  as  himsel£'' 

20.  The  early  principles  of  the  Reformation  did  not  prevent  the 
English  reformers  from  practicing,  upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  se- 
verities similar  to  those  which  the  latter  had  inflicted  upon  the 
Protestants  while  the  power  was  in  their  hands.  The  intolerant 
spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  was  exercised  towards  both  parties,  as  has 
been  stated ;  but  this  was  doubdess  more  from  political  than  religions 
intolerance ;  and  the  reign  of  this  monarch  has  been  very  justly  char- 
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acterized  "  as  a  bridge  which  the  nation  was  to  pass  on  its  road  to 
more  complete  reformation."*  In  the  Protestant  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  a  commission  was  issued  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  "  to  inquire 
into  heretical  pravity," — being  nearly  the  same  words  by  which  the 
power  of  the  court  of  inquisition  is  described ;  and  although  many 
accused  of  entertaining  anti-Protestant  opinions,  recanted  them,  one 
Joan  Boucher  was  burnt  at  the  stake  for  maintaining  some  meta- 
physical notions  about  the  real  nature  of  Christ ;  and  not  long  after, 
one  Yon  Paris,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  was  condemned  to 
death  for  Arianism.  (1550-1.)  While  these  two  unfortunate  and 
most  unjustifiable  executions  are  to  be  exceedingly  regretted,  we  find 
that  only  a  little  later  queen  Mary,  justly  called  the  "  Bloody  Mary,^' 
caused  nearly  three  hundred  Protestants  to  be  burnt  during  less  than 
four  years  of  her  reign.     (1555-8.) 

21.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  two  important 
statutes  were  enacted  by  parliament,  in  restraint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  and  worship  in  England.  The  first,  the  act  of 
supremacy,  obliged  all  ecclesiastics,  and  all  persons  holding  office 
under  the  orowir,  to  abjure  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  juris- 
diction of  every  foreign  prince  or  prelate ;  and  the  second,  the  act 
of  uniformity,  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  any  minister  from 
using  any  other  liturgy  or  form  of  worship  than  that  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  Boman  Catholic  rites,  howfever  privately  celebrated, 
were  thus  absolutely  interdicted ;  and  although  the  oath  acknowl- 
edging the  queen's  absolute  supremacy  was  not  fully  enforced,  yet 
the  Boman  Catholics  were  otherwise  severely  persecuted  during  this 
reign,  and  a  systematic  determination  was  evinced  to  extirpate  their 
religion. 

22.  It  is  believed  that  the  Boman  Catholic  martyrs,  under  Eliza- 
beth, amount  to  about  two  hundred,  while  many  others  died  of  hard- 
ships in  prison,  and  many  were  deprived  of  their  property ;  yet  it 
has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  the  apologists  of  Elizabeth,  that 
no  one  was  executed  by  her,  for  his  religion.  "  There  seems,"  says 
Hallam,  "  to  be  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  any  one  who  was 
executed  might  not  have  saved  his  life  by  explicitly  denying  the 
pope's  power  to  depose  the  queen."*>  The  persecution  of  the  Boman- 
ists  was  indeed  carried  on  under  the  plea  that  the  security  of  the 
government  demanded  it ;  and  although  this  is  doubtless  a  very  un- 
worthy pretence,  yet  it  shows  that  the  punishment  of  death  for  re- 
ft. MacUntosb,  if.  p.  908.  b.  Hallam's  Oonit.  Hist,  of  Eng. 
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ligtoug  opinions  wm  already  deemed  indefensiMa,  under  the  : 
ing  liberality  of  the  prinoq^les  of  the  Reformation. 

23.  Any  exposition  of  the  character  of  the  Reformation  would  be 
Tery  incomplete  without  an  explanation  of  the  diffifirenoes  that  spniag 
up  among  the  reformers  themselves.     While  Luther  showed  mneh 
indifference  about  retrenching  exterior  oeremoniesi  and  allowed  the 
use  of  crucifixes  and  images,  tapers,  and  priestly  vestments ;  Oalyin, 
ZuingliuB,  and  Knox,  labored  to  eradicate  them  as  remnants  of 
popish  idolatry  and  superstition.     Archbishops  Cranmer  and  Ridley, 
who  gave  to  Uie  English  Reformation  its  character,  deeming  them- 
selves independent  of  any  foreign  master,  adopted  a  course  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Galvanistic  ritual,  but  adhered  the  most  dosely  to 
the  former.     The  influence  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  was  favor- 
able to  the  simpler  forms ;  but  Elizabeth,  who  loved  a  more  splendid 
worship  than  had  prevailed  in  her  brother^s  reign,  was  not  so  averse 
to  all  the  tenets  abjured  by  Protestants :  she  retained  the  crucifix, 
images,  and  lighted  tapers,  in  her  own  ch^>el,  even  after  she  had  re- 
luetantly  made  the  concession  to  have  them  taken  away  from  the 
ohnrches ;  and  so  opposed  was  she  to  the  Protestant  view  of  the 
question  relating  to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  that  she  would  never 
consent  to  repeal  the  statute  of  her  sister's  reign  against  it 

24.  The  external  religious  observanoes  continued  in  an  unsettled 
state  in  England  until  1565,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  enforoe 
conformity  to  the  rites  of  the  established  Church.  Those  of  Ae 
FuriUtn  clergy — so  called  because  they  aimed  at  what  they  deemed 
9k  purer  form  of  worship— -who  would  not  conform  to  the  use  of  the 
clerical  vestments,  and*  other  matters  of  discipline,  were  suspended 
from  their  ministry,  and  their  livings  or  salaries  taken  from  them. 
Up  to  the  year  1570  the  retention  of  superstitious  ceremomes  in  the 
Ghuroh  was  the  sole  avowed  ground  of  complaint  among  the  English 
dissenters ;  but  when  the  Puritans  were  hunted  from  their  private 
conventicles,  and  persecuted  ^th  the  most  unsparing  rigor,  they  be- 
gan to  consider  the  national  religious  system  as  itself  in  fault — to 
claim  an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  English  Church — and  to 
question  the  authority  that  oppressed  them.  A  new  feature  in  the 
controversy  now  b^gan  to  be  developed ;  the  hour  for  concessions  had 
been  suffered  to  pass  \  political  and  religious  principles  began  to  be 
intermingled ;  and  in  the  language  of  Hallam,  *'  the  battle  was  no 
longer  to  be  fought  for  a  tippet  and  a  surplice,  but  for  the  whole 
eedesiastical  hierarohy,  interwoven  as  it  was  with  the  temporal  con- 
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ititslioii  of  Engiaiid.'^  Our  attention  will  liereafter  be  cilled  to 
tbe  character  and  reeolts  of  this  oontroYersj,  as  developed  in  the 
Bngliflh  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Suffice  it  here  to 
remarky  that  we  hare  followed  the  Reformation  until  we  find  it  divid- 
ed into  two  great  branches,  which  were  known  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and  the  Puritanical :  in  subsequent  history,  the  former, 
which  diverged  least  from  the  parent  stem,  will  be  found  to  oontiiuie 
ite  course  with  a  nniformity  whidi  has  witnessed  few  changes  or  in- 
terruptions ;  the  latter,  more  and  more  divergent,  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  has  been  divided  and  subdivided,  almost  without  limits,  until 
a  hundred  homogeneous  seets  now  make  up  the  Puritanical  party  of 
the  Ghnrch. 

IV. 

Effects  of  the  Rrformation. 

25.  The  first  striking  effect  of  the  Reformation  was  the  division 
of  Europe  into  two  classes  of  States, — Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 
The  former  were  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  one-half  of  Germany :  the  latter  were  Italy, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  defection  of  so  many 
opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  from  the  Papal  See  was  a  fatal  blow 
to  its  grandeur  and  power,  as  it  not  only  abridged  the  dominions  of 
the  popes  in  extent,— diminished  their  revenues, — and  left  them 
fewer  rewards  to  bestow,  but  it  also  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different 
system  of  conduct  towards  the  nations  which  still  continned  to  re- 
cognize their  jurisdiction,  and  to  govern  them  by  new  maxims,  and 
with  a  milder  spirit 

26.  But  although  the  Reformation  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  the 
popes,  it  nevertheless  contributed  to  improve  the  Church  of  Rome 
both  in  science  and  morals ;  as  it  created  an  emulation  between  the 
rival  Churches,  that  compelled  the  Catholic  clergy  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  defend  their  own  tenets ;  and  moreover  im- 
posed the  necessity  of  greater  decency  of  conduct;  where  every 
irregularity  was  open  to  observation  and  censure,  and  was  sure  to  be 
contrasted  with  that  austere  purity  of  manners  that  marked  the  lives 
of  the  Reformers.  The  Reformation,  to  a  great  extent,  changed  the 
character  of  religion,  so  called,  by  making  it  more  an  object  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  of  the  eye ;  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the 
memory. 
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27.  In  it8  effects  upon  the  progress  of  ciTiliiation,  ud  in  all  its 
relations  with  civil  order,  the  Keformfttion  produced  remits  of  im- 
mense importance.  By  teaehing  man  to  think  and  reaaon  for  himaelf 
in  religions  matters,  and  to  acknowledge  therein  none  bat  a  divine 
aathoritj,  it  emancipated  mind  from  the  thraldom  which  ages  of 
qsiritnal  despotism  had*  imposed  upon  it ;  it  extended  religion  be- 
yond the  exclusive  domain  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  and  sent  it 
forth  into  the  wide  world  of  humanity,  where,  before,  it  had  scarcely 
been  permitted  to  enter.  This  universality — this  general  diffusum — 
of  religious  knowledge,  had  a  farther  important  result,  by  taking 
from  a  priestly  caste  and  a  corrupt  hierachy  the  government  of  so- 
ciety, and  giving  back  to  the  temporal  power  that  independence  which 
had  been  wrested  from  it  The  Beformation  purified  religion  and 
morals,  improved  the  intellect,  and  guaranteed  civil  liberty.  Boman 
Catholic  writers,  who  impugn  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Protestant 
reformers,  seldom  deny  the  otherwise  beneficial  effects  of  the  £ef- 
ormation. 

28.  The  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts  during  the  sixteenth 
century  was  greatly  favored  by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  fostered  by 
the  Beformation, — a  spirit  that  extended  beyond  religion,  and  per- 
vaded, more  or  less,  every  form  and  feature  of  society.  The  litera- 
ture of  this  period  begins  to  be  distinguished  by  the  first  dawnings 
of  a  bold  and  daring  spirit  of  doubt,  examination,  and  originality ; 
a  spirit  that  was  partly  arrested  by  a  return  to  religious  creeds  in 
the  next  century,  but  which  we  shall  see  reappearing  near  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  developing,  with  amazing  energy  and  rapidity, 
the  wonderful  inventions  and  discoveries  which  give  to  our  own  a 
marked  superiority  over  all  former  times. 

29.  Philosophy,  which,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  down  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  cultivated  only  by  the  learned,  now 
beoomes  more  general,  and  extends  its  examination  to  every  subject : 
the  dogmas  of  the  schoolmen  begin  to  be  abandoned ;  the  natural 
sciences  leave  chimerical  systems,  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment ;  and  the  theory  of  politics,  discarding  the  rude 
maxim  of  a  barbarous  age,  that  ^'  might  makes  right,"  begins  to  take 
for  its  avowed  basis  the  principles  of  morality.  The  progress  of  the 
art  of  printiog,  took  knowledge  from  libraries,  convents,  and  monas- 
teries, where  it  was  accessible  to  but  few,  and  disseminated  it  among 
the  people.  The  intellectual  excitement  thus  occasioned  had  also  its 
transient  evil  as  well  as  its  good  effects ;  knowledge,  sought  after  at 
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every  haiard,  and  without  method,  was  often  necessarilj  superficial 
and  partial  in  its  results ;  and  many  learned  men,  stopping  short  in 
their  investigations,  because  all  they  desired  to  know  was  not  unfold- 
ed to  them,  became  the  most  daring  soepties. 

30.  Among  the  great  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  names 
adorn  the  annals  of  literature  and  seience,  may  be  mentioned,  as  the 
most  prominent,  Shakspeare  in  England,  the  glory  of  the  British 
drama — together  with  Sidney,  and  Raleigh,  and  Drayton,  and  Spencer, 
and  Hooker,  and  Ooke-^ihe  latter,  the  oelebrated  aothor  of  the  In- 
stUuteiy  which  are  still  the  standard  authority  on  English  law.  In 
France  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Montaigne,  the  witty,  but  subtle 
and  sceptical  essayist ;  and  of  Soaliger,  the  philologist,  whom  his 
friends  denominated  "  an  ocean  of  sciencey"  and  "  the  masterpiece  of 
nature." '  The  most  noted  of  the  Spanish  writers  of  this  period  are 
Herrera,  the  historian,  and  Cervantes,  author  of  the  romance  Don 
QmkBoUe,  The  Gennan  States  produced  many  writers  of  celebrity 
in  this  period.  Among  theolo^ans  are  the  familiar  names  of  Eras- 
mis,  Luther,  Zuingle,  and  Melanethon ;  while  Copernicus,  Tyoho 
Brah^,  and  Kepler,  have  acquired  an  immortality  of  renown  by 
their  astronomical  researches  and  discoveries.  The  sixteenth  oen- 
tory  has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  Italian  intellect ;  and  the  era 
that  gave  birth  to  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  to  Michael  Angelo,  Bafiaelle, 
Oorreggio,  Titian,  aad  Palladio,  has  nobly  merited  Hie  title.  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  are  distinguished  for  those  chivalrous  poems,  the  '*  Or- 
lando FurioBO,''  and  the  '<  Jerusalem  Delivered :"  the  cotemporary 
artists,  Michael  Angelo,  Baffaelle,  Correggio,  and  Titian,  form  the 
most  s{dendid  group  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  while  the  most  widely  known  of  all  modem  names  in  architeo- 
tore  is  that  of  Palladio. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I 

THE  SEVBNTBEMTH  OJQITUBT. 

THE   ENGLISH   REVOLUTION. 

ANALYSn.  1.  fUlore  of  •ttampli  to  mguliwB  a  pff&mmmA  mijr  aatloiML  mak&  of 
BvoiM  at  IIm  doM  of  tlM  fiAMoai  ontorj.  Tba  ilKNimth  entwy— tiw  BaftNnnaAloa  a^  ab- 
tolote  monarchy.  The  contott  that  nataraUgr  followed  the  Beformation.  The  Eogliih  BeToia> 
UoD-'flL  The  two  eaotee  why  the  political  refroimloo  broke  out  In  EDgteod  sooner  than  on  the 


3w  How  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been  aODompUabed.  No  changes  In  (a||h  allowed 
byHeniyVIII.  The  English  Ohvreh,  as  established  in  the  rdgn  of  Edwaid  VT.  Tbecompfx>- 
miae  eflMted  by  OraaoMr.— 4.  HowtheGborohor&«land««antardedbyLBUierandGtoMn. 
Its  doctrines  imposed  by  the  klng^  saprBmaey  alone.  Declarations  of  the  Faritaniu  Tbeeo«> 
promise  eflbcted  by  Cranmer  regarded  as  only  a  partial  reform.— 5.  The  demand  for  flvtber 
refcrnattoo.  Why  poUttoal  Ubarty  was  lnn>k«L  FsnaoatkiAMidllMabclk  TbeBmwBttskm 
grew  out  of  the  partial  sapprasslon  of  tbe  Refbrmatloa. 

6.  The  second  caose  that  hnnried  on  a  political  revolution  In  England.   The  ftee  Inatttatfons 
of  England.    Magna  Gharta^—7.  Ibo  BagHab  Houe  of  ODOunoaa:— «ader  the  Phmtagsnnf 
UHier  the  Tador  pHncee.-«.  Other  liberal  laatitadona,— their  taodaneles,  he  IbareaolL 

9.  The  career  of  monarchy  on  the  continent— unchecked  there,  but  resisted  in  England.— 10, 
AiMlrary  principles  of  the  Stuarts.  James  the  nrsl,  and  hia  ooortletB  and  eoanseDors.  Ite 
itowa  of  the  English  peopla.--l].  The  deoMBd  for  Ihrthcr  raligkMe  aad  political  ralbram  at  Iba 
time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  Arbitrary  principles  of  OiarleSb  The  legal  reform  party  in 
tbe  House  of  Ooramona.  Its  character  and  objects.— IS.  The  course  pwined  by  this  paflj-4he 
gnnllivof  snppliea^  TtaeoontaataofGhaitoswHbUapai11aineol%  Btevnn  yuan  of  aihibwy 
rule.  A  second  reform  party  springs  up.— 13.  Union  and  progrsss  of  tbe  reformers  during  Um 
flnt  session  of  the  Long  ParllamenL— 14.  Schism  In  tbe  oonalltntlonal  party.  Tories  sad 
Whlga.  VIews)  arguments,  and  principles,  of  the  two  parttasy— li.  Two  reOgioM  aeds  eon* 
aeetad  with  the  two  political  partiea.  Splaoopaoy  si^porto  the  erovn.  O^jeds  of  tbe  Pn» 
byterians.— le.  Pacldc  hopes  blasted  by  the  rashness  of  the  king.  Cirll  war.— 17.  New  and 
alarmtng  doctrines.  Appearance  of  a  revolatlonary  or  imitfmimt  party.  Ba  political  ocad. 
Its  religious  creed.  Its  auooess^  under  OtonweU,  and  orertlirow  of  the  monarchy.— liL  Ovar^ 
throw  of  tbe  Oommons— Ikllure  of  aU  partiea— Cromwell  at  the  head  of  the  Stale.  Cbaraeter 
of  CromwelPs  admlnlatratlon. 

19.  Restoration  of  monarehy,  wttbont  piadgaa.  SB.  The  gofernment  ratm  to  its  old  posi- 
tlon,~the  ancleni  princlpiss  of  tbe  monarchy  restored.— SI.  Tb»  reform  party  renews  the 
contest— 3S.  General  profligacy  of  manners  and  morals.  The  Oabal  Adminislntion.— 0. 
Orowing  unpopularity  of  tbe  Ung.  Formation  of  a  naUooal  party.— M.  Ibe  national  Blnis> 
tr7-4la  downfUL— 85.  Failure  of  all  parties  to  aflbrd  a  salisftiotory  gorammeiit  AbaoloiMB 
of  the  king.  Character  of  bis  goremment  Royidty  did  not  abate  any  of  its  prelonsiona.  Arbi> 
trary  character  of  the  reign  of  James  n.    Coalition  of  partiea,  and  depoaltion  of  tbe  reigning 


SS.  Oondndlng  erent  of  the  Revolution— tbe  crown  settled  on  William  and  ICary.  Ghaage 
In  the  principles  of  the  government.— S7.  Ibe  eflbda  of  William^  elevation :— freedom  of  pa^ 
Uamanfr-^be  Comosona^  the  paiamounl  power  In  tbe  Btafea.  Whig  aaoendenc^.  PoUlical  sei- 
enoe.'-^n.  Connection  of  tbe  Engllsb  Revolution  with  the  general  courw  of  European  civil> 
Isation.  The  ooutm  of  monarchy  on  the  other  ride  of  the  Chafmsl.  Ooatttion  agafaist  Lonli 
XIV.  Tbe  grsaloltfeet  of  WllHans  of  Orange.— S9.  Tbe  abler  nM>tive  ibat  prompied  Ma  ao- 
OBfhmn  of  the  Bngliaik  erown— le  stiengthen  tbe  coalition  againat  the  abeolnle  monarehy  of 
Lonla.   Tbe  EogUab  BevolttUon  not  an  laolated  struggle  for  liberty. 
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I. 

1.  In  tiie  brief  akeioh  which  has  been  given  of  the  progress  of 
Snropesn  oiyilisation  during  the  Middle  Age^  it  was  diown  that 
the  feudal  system  and  the  municipal  system,  theocracy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  separate  and  combined,  had  fuled  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  government  truly  national,  whatever  other  good  each  of 
these  powers  may  have  aoeomplished ;  and  that  at  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  ancient  liberties  of  Europe  seem  to  have  be- 
come  nearly  eztinguidied*  The  following  century  witnessed,  in  the 
events  of  the  Reformation,  a  great  insurrectbn  of  the  human  mind 
against  absolute  power  in  the  spiritual  order,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  centralisation  of  temporal  power  was  progressing,  and  absolute 
monarchy  triumphed  throughout  Christendom.  But  freedom  of 
thought  in  religious  matters,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  very  naturally  led  to  inquiries  into  the  basb  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  a  desire  for  civil  liberty ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  contest  between  liberal  principles  and  absolutism  naturally 
followed  wherevw  the  Reformation  had  sown  the  seeds  of  freedom. 
The  first  shook  between  these  powers  took  place  in  England ;  and 
the  struggle  is  known  in  history  as  the  English  Revolution, — ^the 
great  event  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  next  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, with  which  it  is  intimately  connected,  the  greatest  event  that 
had  hitherto  happiined  in  Eurc^. 

2.  Two  prominent  causes  may  be  assigned  why  a  general  political 
revolution  broke  out  in  England  sooner  than  on  the  continent  The 
first  is  the  partial  suppression  of  the  Reforma1a<Hi,  before  it  had 
accomplished  all  its  legitimate  results,  but  not  until  the  seeds  of  lib- 
erty had  been  sown  broadcast  over  the  land ;  the  second  is  the  exist- 
ence of  several  important  free  institutions — liberal  maxims — ^princi- 
ples— and  precedents  &r  in  advance  of  any  existing  on  the  continent 
at  this  period,  and  which  gave  a  firm  support  to  the  reformatory 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  making  its  in- 
fluence known.  Let  us  examine  these  causes,  and  see  how  they  oper- 
ated in  bringing  forward  the  great  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

II. 

3.  The  religions  reformation  in  Bn^aad  had  not  been  aeeom- 
plished  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  continent :  in  England  it  was  the 
work  of  the  monnohs  themselves, — Hemry  the  Eighth  taking  the 
lead,  in  an  attempt  to  constitute  an  Ba|^ish  Church— difiering  from 
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the  Romftn  only  on  ihe  point  of  sapremaojr,  the  king  of  RnglMid, 
faurtead  of  the  Pope,  being  deckred  ita  head.  No  tlktrngta  in  faith 
wtte  required  or  allowed ;  and  hence  those  who  avowed  the  teaels 
of  Lather  were  bmned  as  faeretieSy  and  those  who  owned  the  tm- 
thority  of  the  pope  wwe  hong  as  traitors.  But  Henry's  eyirtmn, 
Inrioosly  assailed  by  the  ardent  reformers  and  the  papists,  died 
with  him ;  and  wnder  the  reign  of  his  son  iidward,  the  tenets  mod 
homilies  of  the  An^ioan  Chnrdi  were  established,  essentially  as 
they  now  exist.  ( 1549.)  They  were  drawn  iq»  ehiefly  by  archbishop 
4}ranmer,  who  was  eminently  qualified,  in  his  double  eapaoity  of  di- 
fine  and  statesman,  to  aot  tiie  mediator  between  the  swe^ing  spirit 
of  reform,  and  that  eeolesiastioal  organisation  whieh  had  admirably 
serred  the  purposes  of  the  Churoh  of  Rome  during  so  many  sen- 
tones.  That  die  Boj^ish  Ohurdi  still  retama  in  its  eonstitution, 
dootrines,  and  serrioes,  visible  marks  of  the  compromise  eflboted  by 
Oraamer,  oeoapying  a  middle  position  between  (he  Churehes  of 
Rome  and  Genera,  will  not  be  denied  at  this  day;  por  is  it  soipii^' 
ing  that  it  was  denounced,  at  its  ongin,  as  retaining  most  of  tbe 
abuses  of  the  papal  hienurahy. 

4.  The  admirers  of  Luther  and  OalTin,  in  partioalardiaUked  the  xebr 
tften  in  which  die  Ohuroh  of  England  stood  to  the  monarehy;  forasthe 
king  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  what  was  orthodox  in 
doctrine,  and  what  was  heresy,  and  elaimed  the  aapieme  direetion  in 
^tritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters,  they  regarded  him  as  the  pope 
of  his  kingdom,  and  soon  transfored  to  the  new  Ghureh  estaUishment 
much  of  that  animosity  which  they  had  eyineed  towards  the  Papal 
See.  The  doctrines  of  the  Engli^  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Artides 
of  Faith,  compiled  in  the  year  1540^  were  never  ecmfirmed  by  an  as- 
sembly of  divmes  or  by  a  oonvooation  of  parliament,  but  were  im- 
posed by  the  king's  supremacy  on  all  the  clergy  and  the  uniTersitias. 
The  Puritans  declared  that,  on  the  point  of  supremaeyt  ^  l^iBg 
went  even  fitrther  dian  the  pope ;  for  the  latter  was  in  a  degree  sob- 
jeot  to  the  decisions  of  g^meral  councils  of  the  Church ;  wbereas  the 
former  dictated  articles  of  faith,  and  presoribed  modes  of  worships  en 
his  sole  authority.  The  compromise  arranged  by  Cranmer  was  re- 
garded, by  a  large  body  of  Protestants,  as  a  scheme  for  serving  two 
masters :  it  had  met  with  much  opposition  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  as  being  but  a  partial  r^orm,  and  mudi  less  than  the  in- 
terests of  pure  religion  required ;  and^  in  the  reign  of  EUsabethj  the 
difieulties  yriat^  tt  eneountered  were  greatly  iaoreas^     Slisabefth 
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wtt  not  diieq^oeed  to  make  any  eonoessioiis  to  h&t  Puritan  sali^eotfi; 
and  perseoation  was  oalled  in  to  enfoi*oe  the  obeervanoe  of  the  eatalh 
Utiied  doctrines  and  worship. 

&.  The  people  deolared  that  the  Reformation  had  been  forotUy 
arrested  in  its  progress :  their  minds  were  left  agitated  and  uneasy, 
tiVETing  still  greater  spiritnal  freedom  than  they  had  obtained,  de- 
siring a  still  further  reformation  of  abuses,  and  attributing  their  pw- 
petuation  to  unauthorised  assniqption  of  power  by  the  temporal  sot* 
ereign.  As  the  monarch  necessarily  required  temporal  aids  to  en- 
force his  supremacy  as  head  of  the  Chureh,  so  the  religious  reform 
party,  aiming  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  inToked  political  liberty  to  the 
aid  of  its  faith  and  worship,  against  the  whole  system  of  absolute 
sotereignty  which  the  Tudor  princes  had  labored  to  establish.  Per- 
seoution  produced  its  natural  effects :  it  oonverted  the  Puritan  sects 
into  a  political  ^tion ;  and  the  contrOTcrsy  of  ditines  about  religious 
fidth  and  worship  soon  became  a  politioal  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  people.  It  was  thus  that  the  partial  suppression  of  the 
Beformation  in  England,  and  the  measures  adopted  fot  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  formed  one  of  the  leadii^  causes  of  the 
great  political  revolation  that  soon  followed.  The  religious  reformat 
tion  being  ohedced  by  the  hand  of  power,  and  the  i^irit  of  liberty 
which  it  had  aroused  being  smothered,  England  rested  on  a  toI* 
eano,  whose  pent-up  fires  only  slumbered,  to  break  forth  in  the  de- 
vasteting  eflbots  of  a  moral  earthquake. 

III. 

6.  The  second  great  cause  that  hurried  on  a  political  revolution  in 
England,  sooner  than  on  the  continent,  was  the  support  which  the 
new  spirit  of  liberty  found  among  the  English  people,  in  the  exist- 
ing free  institutions  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  free  instita- 
tions  of  England,  as  is  well  known,  dates  back  to  the  year  1215, 
when  a  coalition  of  the  great  barons  wrested  Mcigna  Charta  from 
king  John.  The  most  important  articles  of  this  instrument,  are 
those  which  provide  that  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested,  or  imprisoned, 
or  proceeded  against,  "  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land,''  and  that  no  aid  or  taxes  shall  be  im- 
posed, unless  by  the  concurrence  of  the  common  council  of  the  king- 
dom. So  important  was  the  Qreat  Charter  deemed  to  the  security 
of  public  and  private  ri^ts,  that  the  people  obtained  from  their  sov- 
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oreignft  the  confirmation  of  it  upwards  of  thirty  times  between  the 
thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

7.  From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  indeed,  there  had  ex- 
iflted  a  *^  great  council  ^'  of  the  kingdom,  composed  of  the  diief  feudal 
tenants  of  the  crown ;  bnt  it  was  not  until  after  the  reign  of  John 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  formed  on  the  representative 
system,  and  taken  its  place  among  the  sovereign  institutions  of  tiie 
country.  For  a  long  time  it  exerted  little  influenee  in  the  goyen- 
ment,  afraid  rather  of  bringing  itself  into  trouble  and  danger,  than 
desirous  of  augmenting  its  power  and  authority;  but  under  the 
Plantaganets,  (from  Henry  II.  to  Richard  III.  inelusiye,  1 154 — 
1485,)  when  private  rights  were  invaded  it  showed  itself  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed,  and  in  its  legal  decisions  and  enactments  gradually 
put  forward  and  established  those  principles  which  have  become  the 
basis  of  the  English  constitution.  Under  the  Tudors,  on  the  con- 
trary, (from  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth,  inclusive,  1485 — 1603,)  so 
great  were  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  and  its  officers  upon  pri- 
vate rights,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  adequate  redress,  that  the 
general  privileges  of  the  nation  were  far  more  secure  than  those  of 
private  citizens.  The  House  of  Commons  no  longer  defended  indi- 
vidual liberties  so  successfully  as  under  the  Plantagenets,  but  it  inter- 
fered to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly  in  the  general  afiairs 
of  the  nation ;  and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  which  it  has 

*^er  since  wielded  in  the  administration  of  the  government 

8.  Other  institutions  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  liberty,  and  af- 
fording support  and  encouragement  to  the  new  spirit  of  reform,  w£re 
found  in  the  system  of  trial  by  jury, — ^in  the  right  of  holding  public 
meetings  and  bearing  arms, — in  the  privileges  of  chartered  towns 
and  the  immunities  of  corporations, — and  in  the  precedents,  favor- 
able to  liberty,  found  in  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  and  the 
legal  enactments  of  parliament;  although  it  is  true  that  these 
decisions  and  enactments  sometimes  furnished  examples  of  an  op- 
posite nature ;  still  they  were  sufficient  to  countenance  the  claims 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  to  support  them  in  their  struggles 
against  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government.  Such  were  the  two 
prominent  causes  that  placed  the  English  people  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  a  successful  political  revolution,  whenever  circumstances 
should  urge  it  on ;  they  were  the  platform  whence  liberty  unfurled 
her  banners — die  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of  reform  rested. 
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IV. 

9.  While  this  state  of  things  existed  in  England,  monarchy  was 
mnning  the  same  career  there  that  it  had  pursued  on  the  continent — 
arrogating  to  itself  all  prerogatives,  and  allowing  the  liberties  of  the 
people  to  exist  only  as  subordinate  rights,  or  rather  as  concessions 
for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  sovereign's  generosity.  On  the 
continent,  monarchy  found  nations  incapable  of  resisting  its  pre- 
tensions ;  but  in  England  the  causes  which  we  have  mentioned  had 
secretly  undermined  its  foundations,  and  prepared  its  ruin,  while  it 
was  still  in  the  tide  of  apparently  successful  progress.  ^ 

10.  The  princes  of  the  Stuart  fiimily,  still  more  than  the  Tudors, 
were  imbued  with  the  principles  of  absolute  monarchy.  James  the 
First  made  no  concealment  of  his  sentiments;  he  wished  to  be 
tiiought  a  despot ;  the  "  divine  right  of  kings"  was  his  favorite  max- 
im ;  and  his  courtiers  and  counsellors,  when  fbrced  to  vmdieate  the 
meastvres  of  his  government,  such  as  arbitrary  imprisonments  and 
illegal  taxes,  alleged  the  examples  of  the  monarchs  of  France  and 
Spain.  ''  The  king  of  England,"  said  they,  ^<  cannot  be  of  lower 
degree  than  his  equals ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  English  prince  re- 
quires that  he  should  enjoy  the  same  rights."  The  English  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  lived  faster  than  their  rulers  :  they  had  oat- 
grown  such  arbitrary  principles,  and  were  unable  to  reconcile  the 
arrogant  assumptions  of  their  rulers  with  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

11.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  had  become  sufficiently  developed  to  make  known' 
the  general  want  of  additional  religious  reform,  and  greater  poliiieal 
liberty,  both  of  which  seemed  arrested  by  the  absolute  monarchy  now 
establishing  its  power.  Charles  had  inherited  his  father's  political 
maxim  of  the  ''  divine  right  of  kings ;"  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  suspended  from  his  office,  and  banished  from  London,  because  he 
would  not  preach  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  in  all  thing? 
Charles  sought  opportunities  of  enforcing  the  principles  of  abso- 
lutism upon  the  nation.  In  the  House  of  Commons  arbitrary  mon- 
archy encountered  its  first  decided  opposition  ;  and  a  party,  consist- 
ing of  the  religious  and  political  reformers,  was  there  organised, 
having  for  its  object  the  advocacy  of  legal,  constitutional  reforms, 
on  the  basis  of  the  liberties  guaranteed  in  Magna  Charta,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  ancient  laws,  institutions,  and  usages  of  the  realm. 
This  party,  the  first  that  appeared  in  the  field,  although  strongly  at- 
tached to  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  yet  wished  to  bring  the  former 
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back  within  the  limits  of  constitaAional  power,  by  puttiiig  a  stop  to 
illegal  impoata,  to  arbitrary  imprisonmeatB,  and  to  all  acta  eoatrarj 
to  law  and  usage ;  while  it  also  desired  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  latter,  believing  that  its  jorisdiction  was  too  extensive,  and 
that  it  possessed  far  too  much  politieal  power. 

12.  The  legal  reform  party,  which  had  the  control  of  parliament, 
at  once  seised  upon  the  only  effective  engine  of  opposition  that  it 
poaaessed ;  and,  determined  to  place  the  king  in  a  position  where  he 
should  rule  in  conformity  with  its  wishes,  ot  openly  violate  the  most 
sacred 'principles  of  the  constitution,  sought  to  bold  the  king  sub- 
servient to  its  wishes  by  votbg  supplies  very  sparuigly,  and,  even 
then,  only  as  the  price  of  reformation.  When  the  king  demanded  a 
aabsidy,  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  a  redress  of  grievances; 
bat  the  hau^^ty  spirit  of  Charles  could  not  brook  such  presumption : 
his  first  parliament  was  quickly  dissolved,  and  taxes  were  leyied  by 
the  royal  authority  alon&  A  second  parliament  proved  as  intract- 
able as  the  first ;  and  in  a  third  the  oppowtion  was  stronger  and 
fiMoer  than  ever.  Charles  now  changed  his  tactics :  he  agreed  to  a 
compromise  of  differences ;  and  by  ratifying  the  famous  Petition  of 
Bight,  he  bound  himself  to  abandon  forever  illegal  imprisonmenta 
aad  arbitrary  taxation.  The  commons  now  granted  an  ample  supply ; 
bat  in  three  weeks  the  royal  promise  by  which  that  supply  had  been 
obtained  was  broken.  A  violent  contest  followed ;  the  parliament 
was  angrily  diasolved ;  and  during  eleven  years,  from  March  1629  to 
April  1640,  Charles  ruled  without  the  aid  or  counsel  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  During  this  interval  of  arbitrary  rule  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that  some  new  securities,  some  im- 
portant limitations  of  royal  authority,  were  absolutely  indispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  English  liberties  and  privileges ;  aad  by  the 
time  of  the  convocation  of  die  Long  Parliament,  in  1640,  a  second 
party,  more  revolutionary  l^an  that  which  had  hitherto  opposed  arbi- 
trary abuses,  had  grown  up,  and  now  had  the  ascendency  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

13.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  session  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
these  two  parties  still  remained  united,  eagerly  engaged  in  the  work 
of  promoting  popular  reforms,  and  in  brioging  the  instruments  of 
tyranny  to  justice.  It  was  enacted  that  die  interval  between  the 
assembling  of  two  successive  parliaments  should  not  exceed  three 
years;  and  the  people  weloomed  the  act  with  boafires,  and  eveiy 
demonstration  of  joy.    After  layii;^  this  solid  fecundation  for  the 
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maiiilenanoe  of  tho  Uw%  the  Gommons  abolished  the  ooort  of  tiie 
84ar  Ohamber^  and  of  the  High  Commiaaion,  and  annihilated  the  ar- 
bitrary joriadiotiDn  of  several  other  irregnhur  tribunals ;  prisonem  ef 
State  were  released  from  oonfipement ;  Arehbiahop  Land,  one  of  the 
king's  miniaters,  waa  imprisoned ;  and  Strafford  was  impeaehed,  and 
at  length  broi^;ht  to  ezeention,  as  the  ehief  adviser  of  the  tjranaj 
of.  the  king,  his  master. 

14.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Long  ParHameot, 
in  November  1641,  the  final  sehism  in  the  oonstitutional  party  became 
apparent ;  and  from  that  day  dates  the  oorporate  existence  ef  the 
two  great  parties  which,  under  the  appellation,  first,  of  Cavaliers  and 
Boukdheads,  and  snbseqnently,  of  Tories  and  Whigs,  have  ever  sinae 
alternately  governed  the  Sn^ii^  nation.  The  early  eonstitiitioDal 
party,  now  the  perty  of  the  eoort,  still  stood  on  its  ancient  ground, 
but  pleaded  strongly  for  conservatism,  alleging  that  the  rights  of  the 
nation  had  been  vindicated,  and  snrroonded  with  new  secnritaes  by 
ihe  recent  enaetments  of  parliament ;  that  the  edifice  of  the  oonstiin- 
tion  which  had  received  soiih  violent  shodcs  in  the  recent  stmgg^ 
now  needed  the  most  watohfdl  care  for  its  preservation ;  and  that  the 
prerogatives  with  which  the  law  had,  for  Uie  pnUio  good,  armed  ^ 
sovereign,  should  be  goarded  from  further  encroachments,  lest  the 
victory  over  despotism  should  run  into  anarchy.  Thus  argued  the 
enlightened  royalists.  Their  opponents  contended  that  good  laws 
were  not  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  of  despotism — ^that  the  liberties 
which  the  English  people  enjoyed  were  rather  apparent  than  real--^ 
that  unless  more  radical  changes  were  made  in  die  government,  and 
the  king  restrained  from  the  personal  exercise  of  any  efieotive  power, 
the  royal  word  was  the  only  security  for  fkiglish  freedom ;  and  it  had 
be^  proved,  in  the  case  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  that  the  royal 
word  was  not  to  be  trusted.  In  fine,  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
absolute  sovereignty  ef  the  crown,  this  party  contended  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  House  of  Commons,  die  representatives  of  ih»  nation, 
while  behind  this  lurked  the  scarcely  yet  avowed  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  pec^le.  This  has  been  called  the  political  revoki- 
ticmary  party,  although  it  sought  only  a  legal  reform,  and  professed 
adherence  to  the  principles  i)i  a  monarchy  properly  limited  and 
controlled. 

15.  With  eadi  of  the  contending  parties,  a  religious  sect  was 
closely  allied — the  Episcopalians  with  the  conservatives,  and  tlM 
Presbyterians  with  their  oppiuients.    Episcopacy  had  gained  every- 
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tking  from  the  orown,  and  she  gaye  it  a  oordlal  support  in  retora 
The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  produee  important 
dianges  in  the  Church,  similar  to  what  their  allies  were  endeavoring 
to  effect  in  the  State — ^to  erect  a  system  of  Ghuroh  government 
emanating  from  the  people,  composed  of  a  series  of  assemblies,  but 
without  any  gradation  of  orders  in  the  priesthood,  and  without  any 
preferences  but  those  which  should  be  constituted  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment for  the  sake  of  order. 

16.  The  first  collision  between  the  two  parties  in  parliament  was 
highly  favorable,  in  its  results,  to  the  conservatives ;  and  the  modera- 
tion which  the  king  had  now  assumed  promised  well  for  his  cause, 
when  a  single  false  step,^ — ^his  attempt  to  seise  the  five  members 
within  the  walls  of  the  House* — ^placed  all  reconciliation  at  a  hopeless 
distance,  and  rendered  his  affurs  irretrievable  by  anything  short  of 
civil  war.  That  fatal  act  showed  the  little  regard  of  the  king  for 
the  privileges  of  Parliament;  he  had  broken  faith  with  even  his 
own  adherents,  many  of  whom  now  deserted  him ;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  opposition  became  at  «nce  irresistible.  Those  who 
still  adhered  to  the  monarch  withdrew — the  king  quitted  London — 
civil  war  began,  and  two  parties  only  were  known, — ^the  party  of  the 
king,  and  the  party  of  Parliament. 

17.  Before  the  war  had  lasted  two  years  the  most  alarming  doc- 
trines, both  religious  and  political,  began  to  arrest  public  attention. 
A  third  party,  exchanging  the  watchword  of  reform  for  that  of  revo- 
hUion,  had  grown  up  in  the  parliamentary  ranks.  In  politics,  this 
party  would  have  swept  away  the  ancient  institutions  of  England, — 
its  judicial  system  and  its  administrative  system,— even  monarchy 
itself — ^placing  all  on  a  new  basis,— changing  not  only  the  form,  but 
the  foundation  of  the  government — ^and  erecting  a  commonwealth  or 
rq>ublic  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English  polity.  In  religion,  the 
men  of  this  party  called  themselves  Independents :  they  maintained 
the  uncontrolled  independence  of  every  single  ctmgregation  of  Chris- 
tians, and  condemned  every  national  establishment  of  religion,  whether 
Papal,  Episcopal,  or  Presbyterian,  as  merely  forms  of  one  great 
apostasy.  Under  the  banners  of  this  party  marched  all  the  radical 
republicans  of  the  day,  and  all  the  advocatei  of  absolute  liberty  of 
faith  and  worship.  The  soul  of  this  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell  ; 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  his  master  spirit,  episcopacy  was  repudi- 
ated, the  act  establishing  presbytery  as  the  national  Church  was 

a.SMiK9M. 
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rendered  inoperfttire,  in  fkyor  of  the  Independents ;  and  monarohy 
was  oyerthrowD)  by  the  execution  of  the  king.  Bngland  was  declared 
a  commonwealth,  and  the  republican  party  was  left  master  of  the 
field,  and  of  power. 

18.  That  portion  of  the  republican  party  which  filled  the  Hosse 
of  Commons,  now  reduced  to  fifty  or  sixty  members,  and  formii^ 
what  was  contemptuously  called  the  Bump,  soon  found  its  goyern- 
ment  of  the  country  rejected,  and  anarchy,  which  it  had  'not  the 
power  to  restrain,  eyerywhere  preyailing.  Ejected  from  their  seats 
and  the  doors  closed  upon  them,  the  Republican  tnembers  resigned 
tbei^  power  without  a  struggle.  Thus  King,  Lords,  and  Oommons, 
had  in  turn  been  yanquished  and  destroyed :  the  legal  reform  party, 
the  political  reyolutionary  party,  and  the  republican  party,  had  boo- 
eessiyely  failed  in  conducting  the  reyolution ;  and  Cromwell — one 
of  the  master  spirits  whom  reyolutionary  times  produce — ^who  had 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  oyerthrow  authority,  was  now  the 
only  man  who  could  restore  it.  The  country  required  a  ruler ;  and 
in  the  emergency  Cromwell  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  State. 
Although  no  party  liked  to  see  the  goyemment  in  his  hands,  and  all 
repeatedly,  and  at  the  same  time,  attacked  his  power,  yet  to  the  last 
he  was  honored  by  the  army,  obeyed  by  the  whole  British  population 
without  haying  gained  their  affections,  and  dreaded  by  all  foreign 
powers.  His  administration  was  arbitrary,  of  necessity,  but  not  cruel 
and  tyrannical ;  property  was  secure,  and  justice  was  administered 
with  impartiality ;  while  the  foreign  policy  of  'Cromwell  raised  high 
the  fome  of  the  nation,  and  brought  back  the  renown  of  the  age  of 
Blisabeth. 

V. 

19.  Upon  Cromwell's  death,  the  goyemment  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  republicans ;  but  they  succeeded  no  better  than  before ; 
and  a  coalition  between  the  old  conseryatiye  party  and  those  who 
separated  from  it  in  1641,  restored  constitutional  monarchy.  Cava*. 
Hers  and  Boundheads,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  waying 
petty  scruples  and  postponing  to  a  more  conyenient  season  their  dis- 
putes about  reform,  united  to  reestablish  the  old  ciyil  polity  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  only  ohanee  of  escaping  from  the  terrors  of  military 
despotism  and  eiyil  anarchy.  A  prince  of  the  Stuart  family  was 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  fi^thers,  without  any  pledges  for  the  se- 
curity of  those  liberties  whioh  the  natioB  had  been  striying,  during 
twenty  years,  to  establiirii. 
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90.  At  lihe  resfcor^oo,  ili«  goremiaeBt  returned  to  the  pootioB 
m  whiob  it  had  been  left  when  Charlee  the  Vim,  eighteea  yeus  he- 
Ibre,  withdrew  li'om  hie  ci^ataL  The  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament 
whioh  had  received  the  rojai  assent  were  evidently  atiXL  binding  npcm 
the  erown  and  the  nation ;  but  ail  sabseqaent  proeeedinga  of  the  gov- 
emoMnt  w«re  regarded  bj  the  party  of  the  eonrt  aa  the  acts  of  a 
nsnrping  Ikction.  The  oomplexion  of  the  firat  parUaaffint  oalkd  by 
(%arlefl  the  Second  was  decidedly  Royalist;  and  wider  the  mimakij 
ef  Lord  Chaneellor  Hyde,  soon  ereated  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  man 
Irho  venerated  the  royal  prerogative,  who  was  atvongly  attadwd  to 
Episcopacy,  and  who  regarded  the  Ronndheadi  with  politioal  and 
personal  avermon,  the  old  eoclesiaalieal  polity  was  revived,  and  the 
avnont  prineifdee  of  the  monarohy  restored.  Affi^  the  dootrine  of 
die  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  kuig  was  placed  at  the  head  oi  the 
dreed  of  the  dominant  party ;  and  althou^  it  waa  Wfkaoml^^ed  that 
the  royal  prerogatives  were  limited  by  the  Honse  of  GeBmens^  aa  re- 
gards taxation,  and  by  the  judicial  tribnnab  li  mattsn  affiwrting 
private  rights,  yet  tiiey  still  gave  to  the  erewn  an  almoifc  oomfi&ete 
independenoe  in  point  of  govenuaent,  and  a  pteponderating  eonird 
over  Parliameni 

2).  Bat  BOtwidurtaodiog  the  strong  reaeti<m  at  frst  in  fikvor  €l 
royalty,  the  fundamental  prindplea  npon  whioh  the  GkveBdon  ntta- 
istry  was  based  had  now  become  old  and  poweriess ;  twenty  yean  of 
parliamentary  rule  had  destroyed  them  f<Hrever :  the  ooalition  that 
had  restored  royalty' termiikated  with  the  danger  from  whioh  it 
Sprang ;  and  the  reform  party,  thoi^h  trampled  i^Knt,  amd  aeamii^ily 
annihilated,  again  raised  its  head,  and  renewed  the  interminaUawaf. 

22.  Meanwhile  a  general  profligacy  of  morals  and  manners  had 
grown  up  in  ^  nation,  and  paraded  the  court ;  Clarendon,  an  nn- 
flinehiag  royalist,  but  a  despiser  of  fuhionaUe  debanehery,  beeaaae 
unpopular  with  both  parUes,  and  his  adminiatration  odloua ;  a  new 
.party  arose  out  of  the  diaoontented  qikrits  who  cared  little  abavt 
legal  order,  and  were  only  anxtoaa  for  their  oim  sneoeaa ;  and  §nm 
the  prodigatea  and  libertines  of  the  court,  the  Cabal  adminmtraaiaa 
was  formed, — ^an  administration  regardless  e€  law,  or  ri|^t,  or  juatiee; 
and  that  sought  the  meana  of  aaooeas  by  evei^  tortnoua  poliej,  with 
ewt  regard  to  its  own  dignity,  or  the  boner  of  the  natioD. 

29.  Bwt  eormptiott  so  glaring  and  so  pubMo  ere  long  deprived  the 
king  of  the  whole  stock  of  popularity  with  which  he  had  nimmnwi 
his  administration :  the  national  pride  waa  wounded  hj  the  revowa 
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BOsteijMd  in  fbreign  wars ;  a  deep  anxiely  tor  eiyil  iibertj  per?«Ml 
t&e  nation,  aad  alarming  TomerB  of  Popleh  plots^  and  of  a  design  to 
reskM^e  the  Roman  OaUioiio  &idi)  were  indnatrionaly  eironlaied.  Tiie 
Cabal  ministry  fell  before  the  galhering  storm ;  a  national  party  be- 
came gradually  formed  in  the  House  of  Oommons ;  and  in  1679  the 
king  wa3  obliged  to  take  the  leaders  of  it  into  his  council. 

24.  Although  tike  natMnal  ministry  oonsisted,  in  great  part,  of 
those  eminent  men,  of  pure  int^tions,  who  had  headed  the  oppo- 
sition in  both  houses  of  parliament,  yet  the  snspioioiis  attached 
to  the  king's  character  greatly  abated  the  public  esteem  for  those 
who  had  gone  into  his  conneil ;  they  eould  neither  gain  the  confidenoe 
of  the  nation,  nor  manage  the  interests,  habits,  or  pro^udioes  of  the 
king,  who  soon  broke  his  &ith  with  those  by  whom  he  had  pled^ 
himself  to  be  direoied.  The  national  ministry,  after  holding  power 
less  than  a  year,  was  broken  Hp,  and  the  agitation  became  more  violent 
than  ever. 

25.  Thus  the  English  restoratieii,  like  the  Bn^ish  Revolutioa,  had 
in  a  manner  tried  all  parties;  and  the  Clarendon  or  legal  ministry, 
the  Cabal  or  eempt  minSslry,  and  the  national  ministry,  had  sue- 
eessively  failed  to  afford  the  nation  a  salisAwtory  govenmeni  As 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  i65S  Oromwell  turned 
the  disordered  dements  of  party  strMi^  to  his  own  advancement,  so 
Charles  II.  now  tamed  <tem  to  the  profit  of  the  crown,  by  enter- 
ing upon  a  career  of  absoluto  power,  although  he  seldem  dared 
to  infringe  upon  the  fondamental  privileges  of  tiie  nation.  Tiie 
Anglican  clergy  of  tiiis  period  boldly  assoitod  the  dedrine  of  ab- 
soluto non-resistance ;  servile  writors  endeavored  to  show  that  Ifag- 
na  Charta,  imd  other  eonstttutional  laws,  were  but  reb^ious  en- 
eroa^ments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy;  and  among  the 
propositions  which  tiie  University  of  Oxford  denounced  as  daiinable, 
was  the  repuUican  doctrine  that  all  (»vil  auihmty  is  derived  orig- 
inally from  the  people.  Und«r  Charles  II.  royalty  had  not  abated 
any  of  its  pretemnons ;  and  under  his  successor,  JasMs  II.,  it  rapidly 
approached  tiie  de^tio  rule  of  the  first  Charles.  But  what  hastened 
the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  was  the  desire  of  James  to  achieve  a 
triumph  fcr  popery  as  well  as  lor  absoluto  power ;  and  from  ibo 
prospect  thus  }»ese&ted,  tiie  nation  shrunk  with  horror.  l%us,  as 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  religious  stiuggie 
and  a  political  struggle,  botii  directed  against  the  gevsrnm^t ;  and, 
as  at  the  restoration,  a  coidition  was  fbrraed  between  ihe  twe  great 
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ptrtias  of  the  nation,  the  reformers  and  the  ooBierrfttiTeg,  since  better 
known  as  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  zesnlt  was  a  depositicm  of  Che 
reigning  sovereign,  and  a  change  of  dynasty  by  a  transfer  of  the 
orown  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

VI. 

26.  The  oonolnding  event  of  the  Beyolationi  the  act  by  whioh  the 
crown  was  settled  on  William  and  Mary,  terminated  a  contest  which 
had  been  waged  ever  since  the  reign  of  king  John,  between  the  crown 
and  the  people ;  and  which,  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  had  beoi 
obstinately  maintained  by  royalty  against  the  liberties  «id  the  re- 
ligion of  England.    By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  DedaratioB 
of  Rights  which  soon  followed  it,  all  the  arbitrary  prerogatiyes  of 
royalty  were  taken  away ;  and  in  place  of  the  maxim  of  the  "  dime 
right  of  kings,"  and  the  doctrine  of  passiye  obedience^  it  was  heaee 
forth  conceded  that  the  rights  of  the  orown  emanated  from  the  fpar- 
liament  and  the  people.    The  immediate  beneficial  effMts  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  just  principle  of  govenment  were  not  confined 
to  the  British  islands ;  they  extended  aoross  the  ocean,  and  idievei 
the  British  American  colonies  of  much  of  that  royal  tyranny  agWHi 
which  they  had  so  long  been  straggling. 

27.  The  effects  of  William's  elevation  went  hr  beyond  a  men 
chaoge  of  dynasty.  Placed  on  the  throne  by  the  nation  itself,  to  die 
rejection  of  the  claims  of  hereditary  right,  his  title  was  bonnd  op 
with  that  of  the  nation  to  its  liberties.  Ohosen  by  the  free-will  of 
parliament,  the  freedom  of  that  body  became  part  of  the  royal  creed; 
its  wishes  the  king  was  boond  to  conform  .to ;  its  sopport  was  efer 
necessary  to  his  own  security ;  and  henoefordi  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, which  now,  for  the  first  time,  assomed  the  dtstribntion  of  the 
revenue — the  regulation  of  the  expenses  of  the  army,  the  navy,  &e^ 
became  the  paramount  power  in  the  State.  From  the  Bevolutitm  to 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,  a  period  of  seventy  years,  the  Whig 
party  had  the  ascendency  in  the  government ;  and  it  was  a  fimda 
mental  doctrine  of  that  party,  (however  often  they  might  depart  from 
it  in  practice,)  that  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people,  to  be  used  for 
their  benefit  Political  science  made  a  great  stride  during  thie 
period,  producing  its  effects  not  only  upon  England,  but  upon  Fraaee 
also,  and  throu^  France,  upon  Burope. 

28.  It  is  at  the  point  when  the  repuUioan  government  of  Hdland 
was  called  to  the  defence  of  Bnglish  liberties,  that  the  Bn^^ish  Beto- 
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Intion  links  itself  wiih  the  general  course  of  European  oiviliiation. 
It  would  be  a  contracted  view  of  this  great  event  to  regard  it. as  ex- 
clusively English  in  its  character,  without  showing  the  connection  of 
its  results  with  the  great  drama  that  was.  enacting  on  the  broader 
stage  of  continental  politics.  While  the  struggle  of  absolute  power 
against  civil  and  religions  liberty  took  place  in  England,  pure^  pion- 
archy,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  waging  a  war  against  the  lib- 
ties  and  the  independence  of  States  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Against  Louis  a  powerful  coalition  was  entered  into,  in  which  the  Pro- 
testant Republic  of  Holland,  with  William  of  Orange  at  its  head^  took 
the  lead.  To  the  one  object  of  securing  the  liberties  of  his  country  and 
of  Europe  against  the  present  aggressions  of  Louis,  and  his  schemes 
for  universal  monarchy,  the  whole  of  the  heroic  life  of  William  was 
devoted  with  undeviating  firmness,  and  with  an  ardor  and  persever* 
ance  that  has  scarcely  a  purallel  in  history ;  and  it  was  an  important 
part  of  his  magnanimttus  designs  to  place  England  in  its  natural 
position,  aa  a  party  to  the  coalition  which  he  had  formed.  Under 
Oharles  II.  the  En^ish  government  had  been  treacherously  sub- 
servient to  the  counsels  of  Louis,  who  had  found  in  James  II.  a  still 
more  devoted  adherent,  and  the  liberties  of  England  an  enemy  \H1o0e 
resentment  could  never  be  appeased,  and  whose  power,  consequently, 
must  be  taken  away. 

29.  A  deep  feeling  of  enmity  to  France  and  her  monarch,  and  the 
cause  which  he  represented,  had  taken  possession  of  William's  soul ; 
and  that  feeling  governed  the  whole  of  his  policy  towards  England. 
His  public  spirit  wa3  European  in  its  character ;  and  when  the  crown 
of  England  was  tendered  him,  the  chief  motive  that  prompted  his 
acceptance  was  not  personal  ambition,  nor  the  interests  of  the  people 
whose  cause  he  served,  nor  the  safety  of  his  own  country,  but  a  de- 
sire to  lay  hold  of  England  as  a  new  force  requisite  to  complete  the 
coalition  of  feeble  and  dispirited  States  against  their  common  enemy. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  course  which  William  pursued 
towards  the  contending  parties  in  England  appears  far  more  uniform 
and  consistent  than  when  supposed  to  be  restricted  in  its  objects  to 
ibe  narrow  theatre  of  English  politics ;  and  the  English  Bevolution, 
instead  of  an  isolated  struggle  for  liberty,  becomes,  independently  of 
the  influence  of  its  example,  an  important  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
European  oiviliiation. 
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CHAPTEE    XII. 

THE    EIOHTESKTH   OBKTUBT. 

TBE  FRENCH   EEVQLinnOM. 

ANALYSIS.  1.  The  French  BeroluUoii— the  great  event  of  the  eighteeotti  oeBtmy.  la 
what  light  we  are  at  flnt  dlepoflod  io  vieir  it^S.  A  great  d«TelopiBaii(  of  tha  inmrn^trnjut 
Franeh  eharaeter.  An  era  In  the  page  of  bifltoi7«->3.  PreTioaa  inqniir  lalo  the  elate  «f  dvll- 
liatlon  at  the  eloae  of  the  fl/leenth  eentury.    Farther  examination  of  the  state  of  French  aoctelj. 

4.  GaoWTH  AND  CHARACTBR  Or  TBB  FkKNCS  MOffAaCBT  AMD   WOBIbTTT.     Polittoal    flBpefll 

of  €laal  nader  Its  feudal  lords.  The  chieftain  aovi8.^-4L  LImitad  pows  of  the  Mieiiih^jan 
klflg8.~d.  Overthrow  of  the  Merovlngtan  dynasty.— 7.  Character,  extent,  and  fall,  oftlie  Qaito- 
Yli^llan  dynasty.  Increased  power  of  the  nobility.  Why  the  CMorbigian  doBslDioB  Iklled.— 
8.  Election  of  Hu^  Capet  by  the  feudal  lords,  and  giadual  aubvaakn  of  Ite  power  of  the 
latter.    Enlargement  of  the  royal  domain.  » 

9.  Orioin  op  the  Thibs  Estatk,  or  Cokkons.  The  f^  towns,  or  muildpaKlie^  aJtf  fa 
the  OTerthrow  of  fisudallsm.  Gbange  in  the  chaiMler  of  society.  Tbe  mamirtiiai  iii|iMlw 
aheorbed  in  the  abaolutiam  of  Louis  XIV.  Subsequent  reappearance  of  this  pait  of  (he  aoeial 
system. 

10.  OBARACTsm  ajA>  MSRiDii  Of  THB  GJLLUOAR  OnvRrH.  The  Ghvah  early  Made  da* 
peadeatvpon  the  crown.  Pontlfleal  decrees  not  bladlogon  any  Franrhnian  wilhmit  thr  rnaawi 
of  the  monarch.— 11.  Original  Jurisdiction  of  the  French  ecclesiastical  courts— gradually,  bai 
permanently  impahfed.— i9L  Chureh  property  not  taxed  without  the  free  eonsont  of  the  eed*> 
siastical  order.    Immense  amount  of  Church  property.    PoUtical  InHnanae  of  Uia  Cbmdk, 

13.  PacVLiARiTiKB  OP  BARLT  Frbhcb  LaeisLATioif.  The  parliaments  of  the  feudal  knda. 
The  king's  parliament.  Enlargement  of  its  poweis  by  Louis  YII.,  and  origin  of  the  rhjiwh 
peerage.  Enlargement  by  Louts  iX.  The  Fkench  noblesse  la  tta  aeveQteenth  eaalivy.  1h* 
CBOtoal  Jealousies— they  are  hated  by  the  plebeian  classea— their  ezdnaive  priyflessa^— 14. 
Origin  and  composition  of  the  StateMSeneral.  Its  rights  and  powera.  Previous  to  Louis  Z  VI., 
Fhmee  had  no  constitution,  and  the  king  was  the  real  aa  well  aa  noatnal  tawgiwv. 

15.  Bai^Tioxa  brtwbbk  tbb  rvuxo  oeobrs  Ajvn  tbjb  rmari*  nvauia  tbk  csrrwn 
MiBCBDiNo  TBB  Rbvolittior.  The  English  and  French  Bevolutions,  results  of  the  worfciBga  of 
the  same  principles.  ComparatlTe  euddenness  and  Ttetonee  of  the  Aeaeh  Biwotaihm — W. 
Fkat  ayewal  of  rqmbllcaB  prinolples  in  France.  How  ihef  wen  ehaeked.  Preialeat  Idasa 
respecting  popular  rights.— 17.  Character  andresults  of  the  Insurrection  of  the  Fronde.  Ab- 
aolutiam of  Louis  xrv.,— povierty  of  the  people,  and  wealth  of  Hve  nobOHy.— la  Rxhaliwi 
of  Ihe  kingdom,  by  peneoatkNw  of  the  ProtaiiaDta,  and  the  warn  oC  Lovlsw  Rypediesiia  to  ae» 
plenish  the  treasury.  Why  the  reign  of  Louis  was,  externally,  one  of  glory  to  his  eomlKy. 
Cause  of  decline.  Absolute  monarchy  unfhTorable  to  the  development  of  the  higheat  taleat— 
10.  The  regency  of  the  I>ake  of  Orleana.  Inlqultoua  aMaaorea  fer  ramorinK  Ow  piMfa  deM. 
—SO.  Political  and  moral  ohancter  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Degrsded  state  of  the  DobiUty. 
Ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  immorality.  Low  state  of  morals  generally.  General  preeentfmeBl 
of  an  approaching  revolution.  The  system  of  absolale  power  worn  osly  and  mMmg  to  taka 
Its  plaee.-^!.  8inigi{le  between  the  Jeeoita  and  Legista.  AboUtion  of  Um  order  of  the  Jeauhi 
—the  people  begin  to  make  common  cause  against  the  monarchy. 

S8.  Cafbbs  op  thb  nKVBLovMBRT  AND  8PRRa»  OP  pR»  PUKOIPI.BB.  BeabAuM  to  4aa> 
potisra  increases  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  The  three  fertaa  ef  daapotisB  In  feudal 
France— their  contests  with  each  other.  Society  afterwards  divided  into  two  dasaee  the 
privileged  few,  and  the  laboring  many.  Tbe  mastery  at  Urst  obtained  l^  the  former.  Vaiteas 
ways  through  whieh  the  people  strove  for  emaBo{pation.-43.  Pppoiitlon  toaaoefdotal  tTrsMiy: 
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-<^CiIvinifDi,  JansenlaiD,  Infidelity.— 34.  InfluaBce  of  genena  lilentare  In  advancing  the  Rbto- 
Intion.  Great  activity  of  the  faaman  intellect  Diaqulaitiona  of  the  French  philoaophen* 
General  tendenqr  to  mpnblieaa  prlAdi>les.-4a.  Unhappy  diaOndiott  of  eiaMea  in  lYanoe. 
SelUsh  seal  of  the  higher  claues  to  limit  the  royal  authority.  The  ezdualvenew  and  pride  of 
the  ariatocracy  contributed  to  give  to  the  Revolution  ita  Baugulnary  character.  Unyielding  op. 
podlton  of  partiea  and  ctaUBea  in  Flranee  to  the  present  day  .—88.  WralciMdneaa  of  the  peaaaiit 
population.    City  vagranta— the  j»8rt  which  they  played  in  the  Revelation. 

27.  Loms  XVI.  Thk  First  Act  ih  thx  Drama  of  the  Rkvolutioh.  General  restlessneaa 
of  the  French  people  at  the  thne  of  the  aecesalon  of  Louis  XVI.  Effects  of  the  American 
Revolution.— 38.  Characber  of  Louis.— 99.  His  mlntoteva,  4co.  Opposition  of  the  eleigy  and 
nobility  to  reforms.  Convocation  of  the  8tate»<>eneral.  Repreeentation  of  the  **  Third 
EBtate."  Results  of  the  eleetlona.  The  opening  of  the  Revolution.— 30.  Indicatioiwof  a  change 
of  public  feelings.— 31.  Unwiae  polkor  of  the  government— 38.  Unwise  policy  of  the  nobUty 
and  clergy.  The  National  Assembly.  Its  measures.  Success  of  the  CSommons  in  opposing  the 
royal  edict— 33.  Want  of  harmony  In  the  Assembly.  Formation  of  a  monarchist  parly.  The 
national  party.— 34.  Relbrzaalion  of  aboaea,  and  adoption  of  a  Oonatltntioii.  Appropriation 
of  Church  property.— 35.  The  old  Provinces  changed  into  Departmenta,  &c.  Sovereignty  of 
ttie  people  established.  The  acts  of  the  National  Aseembly  highly  praiseworthy.  Its  great 
dht>r,  in  ezolvding  its  membei*  firom  the  next  legidature. 

30.  Cbamob  im  ths  cbaractsr  or  thb  RnvoLUTioif.  £llbcta  of  the  king's  attempted 
escape,  and  the  emigration  of  the  nobility.  Ultra  character  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly. 
—37.  ImpoUtio  and  vadUatlng  oondnot  of  the  king.  Important  consideratlona  that  led  the 
Assembly  to  contemplate  his  depoaition.— 3&  ManiiiBeto  of  the  aUiee— abolition  of  royalty— ttie 
Girondista  and  the  Mountainlsts.  The  leaders  of  the  latter.«-3U.  Motives  of  the  Mountainists 
in  Ufging  the  condemnation  of  the  king.— 40.  Sanguinary  carreer  of  the  Mountainlsts  after  the 
eieentlon  of  the  king.  Sncoeaaive  fall  of  the  Girondiata  and  Dantonlsla.— 41.  Napoleon*B  po- 
litical sagacity  compared  with  the  course  of  the  Dantoniats.— 43.  Fkll  of  the  Mountainlsts,  and 
retrograde  movement  of  the  Revolution. 

43.  TsRMiMATxoM  AMD  9M»viT»  OF  TBI  Rbyolvtioh.  MiUtaiy  despotiau— ft  rdtaf  firoB 
anarchy.  Changes  in  public  opinion.  Beneflclal  effects  of  the  Revolution.  Onward  tendency 
of  liberal  principles.  The  fkte  of  France,  a  warning  to  rulers  and  people.--44.  Important 
oaoral— atandtaig  amies  no  mcforttf  to  arbitrary  power.  Good  government :— the  pwpiB  the 
only  basis  of  power.— 45.  Salutary  lesson  to  the  ft-iends  of  (keedom.  Unwise  legislation— 
what  Institutions  only  Can  be  permanent  French  inHdelity.  The  English  Rebellion  contrasted 
with  the  French  Bevotutton.  Mtld  ehnraeler  of  the  former— violenoe  of  the  latter.  The  canaea. 
—46.  Ignorance  the  only>reUahle  aupport  of  avhitmiy  power.  Freedom  naturally  keepa  paoe 
with  the  progresa  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Attempt  to  stifle  necessary  reforms.  What 
qualities  are  neceesaiy  for  the  socoessAd  development  of  democratic  hiatitutlons.  What  the 
FNnch  people  have  overioolml,  and:  whaitbe^  bare  atUI  to  lean.  ^ 


I. 

1.  The  Frencli  Revolation  is  not  only  the  great  event  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  stands  out  prominent  on  the  page  of  history 
as  the  most  awful  moral  convulsion  the  world  has  ever  known.  We 
are  shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  spectacle  which  it  presents ;  and 
it  is  only  by  knowing  both  its  causes  and  effects,  that  we  can  regard 
it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  great  moral  desolation,  unconnected, 
with  human  agencies,  which  the  almighty  sent  upon  the  earth  as  he 
sends  the  deluge  and  the  earthquake.  Btit  when  the  long  train  of 
causes  is  brought  to  light,  and  beneath  the  fair  exterior  of  society 
the  germs  of  a  mortal  disease  are  developed,  we  can  think,  and  re- 
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fleet,  and  reason,  on  the  catastrophe :  we  no  longer  wonder,  althon^ 
we  dkudder  at  the  wide  waste  of  min  that  meets  our  view. 

2.  The  acts  of  individnals,  when  external  restraints  have  lost  their 
influence,  are  generally  truthful  developments  of  character ; — and 
nations  have  their  character  also,  their  leading  traits  of  thought  and 
feeling;  their  passions,  their  virtuea,  and  their  ▼iocs.  And  if  ever 
the  character  of  a  nation  showed  itself,  ondissemhled,  on  the  surface 
of  its  pi^blic  life,  then  did  that  of  France,  in  its  worst  aspects,  daring 
the  RcTolation, — ^when  all  the  ancient  landmarks  were  swept  awaj, 
and  there  was  no  law,  no  goyemment,  no  religion,  but  such  as  arose 
from  the  efiervesoence  of  popular  feeling,  to  restrain,  and  guide,  and 
govern  society.  The  singular  spectacle  is  presented  of  a  professedly 
Christian  nation,  occupying  the  front  rank  in  civilization,  rapidly 
passmg  through  all  the  phases  of  government — ^from  arbitraiy  rule 
to  the  anarchy  of  democratic  ascendency,  and,  in  religion,  from 
Christianity  to  Atheism, — tearing  up  the  very  founda^ns  of  aocietj 
— guilty  of  excesses  and  crimes  that  would  have  disgraced  a  barba- 
rous age ;  and  then,  apparently,  as  rapidly  returning  to  the  point 
from  which  it  had  departed.  This  seeming  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  nations  b  a  great  development  of  the  inconstancy  of  Vrendi 
character  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  tohok  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  had  its  efbots,  great,  and  important,  and  lasting,  as  well 
as  its  causes ;  and  it  will  ever  form  a  prominent  era  in  the  page  of 
history,  not  only  on  aooonnt  of  the  astounding  events  which  marked 
its  progress,  but  also  on  account  of  the  magnitude'  of  the  effects  by 
which  it  was  followed. 

3.  In  a  previous  article  we  endeavwed  to  unfold  to  the  reader  tbe 
principal  elements  of  European  civilisation  as  they  existed  at  the 
dose  of  that  long  and  gloomy  period  usually  denommated  the  "  Dark 
Ages."  We  briefly  traced  the  attempts  of  theocracy,  democracy, 
aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  separate  and  combined,  to  remodel  and 
govern  society ;  and  we  saw,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  monarchical  principle  prevailing,  in  that  general  centralization 
of  power  which  reduced  all  the  elements  of  society  to  two— the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed.  The  view  which  we  there  took  was  a 
general  one ;  but  a  correct  understanding  of  later  French  History, 
and  especially  of  the  great  Revolution  of  1789,  renders  important,  as 
the  basis  of  our  inquiries,  a  more  minute  examination  of,  first,  the 
growth  and  character  of  the  French  monarchy  and  nobility ;  second, 
the  origin  of  the  "  Third  Bstate,"  or  Commons ;  third,  the  character 
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and  position  of  the  Chllican  Church ;  and,  fourth,  the  peouliarities 
of  earlj  French  legislation. 

II. 

4.  The  political  aspect  which  Oaul, — the  country  now  called  France 
— presents  to  us  on  the  first  appearance  of  partial  order,  s^r  the  sub- 
sidence of  those  mighty  waves  of  barbarian  inundation  by 

whidi  the  Western  empire  of  the  Romans  was  overthrown,   oHAKAom 
is  that  of  a  large  territory  parcelled  out  among  a  great      or  th> 
number  of  petty  barbarian  lords  who  ruled  with  almost    m^akobt 
absolute  sway  oyer  their  vassals,  the  cultivators  of  the        and 
soil,  and  who,  themselves,  were  but  the  tenants,  some-    ''^*"''^- 
times  in  the  second,  or  third  degree,  of  some  military  chieftain  to 
whom  they  had  vowed  fidelity  and  feudal  allegiance.     The  chieftain 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  held  this  superior  rank,  was 
Olovis,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  confederation  of  Fraukish  tribes  of 
Germanic  origin,  which  had  spread  themselves  over  Gaul ;  and  it  was 
Olovis  who,  as  conqueror  of  the  Romano-Gallic  province,  laid  ihe 
basis  of  that  great  European  commonwealth  which  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  than  any  other  on  the  destinies  of  modem  Europe. 

5.  The  kings  of  the  race  of  Glovis,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  history, 
of  the  Menmngian  race,*  enjoyed  few  of  the  attributes  of  modem 
sovereignty ;  and  the  word  king  is  less  appropriate  to  them  than  the 
Latin  term  imparator  or  consul  The  king  of  the  Franks  was  the 
general  of  the  nation :  he  was  honored,  followed,  and  supported 
by  his  people,  but  he  did  not  reign  over  them.  All  real  dominion 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  official,  patriarchal,  or  military  aristocracy, 
the  whole  forming  a  complex  sovereignty,  in  which  government  was 
maintained  by  physical  force,  and  submitted  to  by  the  people  through 
abject  fear. 

6.  The  Merovingian  dominion  was  gradually  subverted  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  from  whom  arose  a  chief, 
Pepin,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  The 
nobles  had  overturned  the  semblance  of  a  throne,  but  it  was  merely 
to  give  place  to  a  ruler  of  their  own  order.  Like  many  subsequent 
and  similar  changes  in  French  history,  the  overthrow  of  the  Mero- 
vingian dynasty  was  unattended  by  any  progress  in  civilization, 
because  it  was  a  change  of  external  forms  merely,  without  a  corre- 

s.Tbe  FmMi^  chldk  ««ra  odM  lf«ciLwlg%  (tkat  ii,  8m  Warrlon  0  •  tttt6  whioh  Ikqr 
tmiflttitted  to  ttM  flnl  F^rankiah  djBMly. 
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f{M>ndiDg  development  of  intelligeuce  ftnd  virtue.  The  ignorance,  die 
rapaoitj,  and  the  barbarian  character  of  the  Merovingiazi  djnas^, 
was  a  barrier  to  the  cstabliahment  of  a  moral  dominion  oyer  the 
people ;  and  barbarism  leagued  against  and  overthrew  it 

7.  The  Carlovingian  djnasty,  whose  dominion  Charlemagne  en- 
deavored to  establish  on  the  basis  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  extended  by 
that  powerful  and  enlightened  monarch  over  a  mighty  empire ;  bat 
it  fell  to  pieces  under  his  early  descendants ;  and  the  same  nobles,  or 
barons,  who  had  been  been  viceroys  in  the  administration  of  his  gov- 
ernment, soon  became  the  real  sovereigns  over  their  territories,  and 
rendered  their  power  hereditary  in  their  families.  The  unity  of 
royal  dominion  was  again  lost  in  the  plurality  of  aristocratic  ohiefr — 
the  greater  feudatories  of  the  realm — ^while  little  but  the  name  of 
royalty  remained  as  a  bond  of  their  common  union.  The  Carlo- 
vingian  dominion  was  based  on  moral  influences  altogether  in  advance 
of  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  it  baled  beoanse  nothing  but 
arbitrary  power  was  capable  of  ruling  in  that  barbarous  age. 

8.  For  a  time  the  feudal  confederation  ruled,  and  at  length  eleetod 
one  of  their  number,  Hugh  Capet,  duke  of  the  duchy  of  France,  and 
count  of  Paris,  as  their  king,  or  feudal  superior ;  thinking  that  they 
would  make  of  him  the  key  stone  to  the  arch  of  their  JMffonial  power ; 
while,  in  their  own  seigniories,  they  would  be  free  from  his  authority 
and  control  They  little  thought  that  this  pageant  of  royalty  would 
ever  rise  into  a  power  by  which  their  States  would  be  subjugated, 
and  their  posterity  reduced  to  insignificance  and  want  Hugh  Capet 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  duchy  of  France  alone ;  but  by  the 
conquest  and  cession  of  various  other  fiefs,  the  royal  domain  was  in 
after  times  successively  enlarged,  until  at  last  it  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  more  modem  kingdom  of  France.  Those  fie&  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  royal  domain  were  governed  by  their  own 
lordfl,  who  owed  various  feudal  services  to  the  king  as  thmr  com- 
mon sovereign. 

III. 

9.  An  important  cause  which  cooperated  with  royalty  in  over- 

throwing the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  or  barons,  was 

TBI  TRiBo   the  springbg  up  anew,  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Roman 

KBTATB,  OA  world,  of  frcc  towns  or  municipalities,  which,  by  eonoea- 

aions  from  the  feudal  lords,  and  charters  from  the  king, 

obtained  emancipation  from  the  control  of  their  former  masters,  free- 
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dom  from  taxation  beyond  a  certain  amount,  without  their  own  con* 
sent,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  right  of  self-goyernmcnt.  Thus 
the  range  of  feudal  power  was  narrowed,  and  its  energy  impaired, 
by  a  transfer  to  these  corporate  bodies.  The  character  of  society 
also  was  changed.  In  place  of  only  two  classes  which  before  existed 
— the  feudal  proprietors  and  the  laboring  population — a  third  was 
Interposed,  as  a  mediating  body,  between  them, — serving  both  to 
mitigate  feudal  tyranny,  and  to  elevate  the  multitude,  by  extending 
to  them  its  own  free  spirit  and  policy.  The  aristocracy  of  commerce 
which  grew  up  in  the  towns  was  a  counterpoise  to  the  aristocracy  of 
hereditary  descent ;  and  the  traditional  customs  on  which  feudal  do- 
minion rested  were  gradually  overborne  by  the  municipal  authority  of 
written  law.  Out  of  gratitude  to  the  monarch,  the  free  towns  at  first 
sided  with  him  against  the  barons ;  and  thus  the  tendency  was  towards 
the  overthrow  of  feudalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  growth  of  royal 
power  on  the  other.  These  numerous  municipalities,  however,  were 
so  many  petty  republics  scattered  throughout  a  vast  monarchy ;  and 
although  they  had  aided  the  king  against  the  barons,  they  were  des- 
tined eventually  to  yield  to  the  power  which  they  had  contributed  to 
elevate.  Being  hostile  in  spirit  to  the  prmciples  of  royalty,  the  two 
powers  were  often  brought  into  collision,  in  which  the  monarch 
possessed  overwhelming  advantages.  Some  of  these  municipalities — 
the  city  of  Paris  for  instance — resisted,  but  being  widely  dispersed 
and  isolated  bodies,  having  no  confederations  for  mutual  defence, 
having  been  accustomed,  in  their  strictly  municipal  character,  to  the 
exercise  of  no  political  powers,  their  privileges  were  gradually  taken 
away  by  the  encroachments  of  royal  authority,  until,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.,  they  had  fallen  from  the  position  of  independent  com- 
monwealths, and  become  absorbed  in  the  overwhelming  dominion  of 
royalty,  then  the  centralization  of  all  political  power  in  France. 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  centufy,  this  part  of  the  social  system 
reappears  on  the  political  arena  as  the  long  oppressed  but  indignant 
commonalty,  or  "  Third  Estate,''  whose  redemption  was  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  greatest  of  the  revolutions  through  which  France  had  yet 
passed. 

IV. 

10.  The  Galilean  Ohurch,  with  all  its  power  and  influence,  and 
boasted  freedom  from  papal  jurisdiction,  was  early  made  politically 
dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.     Until  the  time  of  Francis 
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I.  the  Ohuroh  was  iadependeot  in  the  election  of  h^  bishops  sad 

oHABAcrn   other  great  dignitaries ;  bat  the  conoordat  of  Frauds 

AHD  POSITION  ^th  the  Pope  Leo  X.  gave  to  the  former  the  right  of 

OALUOAN    nominating  bishops  to  every  vacant  See,  and  of  making 

OBUKCB.     appointments  to  everj  other  eccleuastioal  dignity ;  and, 

to  the  present  time,  the  head  of  the  French  government,  whether 

royal,  imperial,  or  republican,  has  held  in  its  own  hands  the  bestowal 

of  those  offices.     Another  great  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 

Church  was  that  made  by  Philip  the  Fair,  who,  when  Pope  Boniface 

y  III.  commanded  the  attendance  of  all  the  French  prelates  at  Rome, 

issued  an  edict  forbidding  them  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 

dominions ;  and,  from  that  time  it  has  been  an  established  maxim 

of  the  French  jurists  that  no  pontificial  decree  is  binding  on  any 

Frenchman  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  French  monarch. 

1 1.  Originally  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  ecclesiastical  courts 
was  of  great  extent,  embracing  all  offences  that  could  he  construed  as 
coming  under  the  laws  of  Gk>d— or  in  which  sin  might  be  imputed  to 
one  of  the  litigants ;  but  the  Church  could  neither  fine,  imprison, 
torture,  nor  kill,  and  was  thus  obliged  to  call  upon  the  temporal 
power  for  the  infliction  of  her  penalties.  After  a  time  the  temporal 
powers  hesitated  to  lend  their  aid  until  they  were  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence ;  and  thus  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  of  correcting 
any  abuses  that  might  be  committed  by  them.  And  when,  moreover, 
the  principles  of  the  Justinian  code  were  generally  adopted  in  the 
secular  courts,  and  had  become  popular  with  ih€  people,  those  courts 
acquired  a  manifest  advantage ;  and  by  these  various  causes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  temporal  matters  was  gradually  but  p^ma- 
nently  impaired. 

12.  At  first  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property  in  France  were 
exempt  from  all  imposts ;  and  after  a  long  period  of  controversy  on 
this  subject  it  was  finally  established  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
realm,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  YIII.,  that  no  Church  prop- 
erty could  be  taxed  without  the  free  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  The  Church,  however,  seldom  refused  to  aid  the  monarch  in 
cases  of  great  exigency.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  property 
of  the  Church  thus  exempt  from  legal  taxation  had  become  of  im- 
mense value,  the  net  income  of  it  being  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  Church  had  become,  at  this  time, 
politically,  a  vast  moneyed  corporation  of  tremendous  power  ,*  but 
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the  inflnenoe  of  the  king,  as  its  temporal  head,  in  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  kept  it  within  the  restraints,  and  greatly  under  the  control, 
of  rojal  authority.  ♦ 

V. 

13.  The  peoaliarities  of  early  French  legislation,  and  the  manner 
in  which  royal  power  gradually  assumed  to  itself  all  legislatiye  au- 
thority, throws  much  light  on  the  political  state  of  France  fbooliabi- 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  In  feudal  times,  each  "**  ®' 
of  the  great  feudal  lords  who  held  his  fief  directly  from  FasNOH 
the  crown  was  accustomed  to  hold  a  parliament  of  his  imwlatior. 
Tassals,  at  which  were  adopted  alt  general  regulations  for  the  seig- 
niorie  or  province,  and  especially  such  as  related  to  the  raising  of  im- 
posts. The  king  also  at  first  held  his  parliament  in  like  manner  in 
his  own  seigniorie  ;  but  Louis  YII.  enlarged  its  influence  by  summon- 
ing six  of  the  greater  barons  and  six  dignitaries  of  the  Church — all 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown — ^to  aid  him  in  such  legislation  as 
concerned  the  interests  of  the  whole  realm.  These  royal  counsel- 
lors were  designated  peers  of  France^  and  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  French  peerage.  Louis  IX.  greatly  enlarged  this  body  by  the 
addition  of  knights  and  legistes,  or  men  bred  to  the  study  of  the  law ; 
when  it  assumed  the  distinctive  title  of  Parliament  of  Paris,  and, 
under  the  control  of  the  monarch,  began  to  exercise  extensive  ju- 
dicial as  well  as  legislative  functions.  In  various  ways  the  order  of 
Nobility,  or  of  French  Peers,  was  enlarged,  until,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Noblesse,  comprising  all  those  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  was  composed  of  many  different  and  discordant 
elements, — of  nobles  by  birth — of  nobles  by  patent — ^nobles  by  offioe 
— and  nobles  by  the  possession  of  certain  lands  to  which  the  rank  of 
nobility  was  inseparably  attached.  Of  origins  so  diverse,  these  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  patrician  order  viewed  each  other  with  exoeedmg 
jealousy ;  while  the  privileges  attached  to  their  rank,  at  the  expense 
of  the  plebeian  classes,  made  them  the  objects  of  hatred  to  the  latter. 
Although,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  almost  entirely  excluded  from 
any  share  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  they  had  that  which  they  per- 
haps valued  as  highly  as  their  titular  distinctions.  Tlie  laws  generally, 
were  more  favorable  to  them  than  to  persons  of  ignoble  rank :  many 
public  offices  were  open  to  them  alone :  they  were  pensioned  out 
of  the  royal  revenues :  they  alone  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  the 
chase ;  and  they  were  exempt  from  all  ordinary  taxes. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  local  parliaments  in  the  various  provmces 
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of  the  empire,  aad  the  oentral  pArlUment  of  Park,  niuoli  orii^Ddlj 
exeroised  jorisdiotion  only  in  the  royal  domain,  on  importaDt  ocea- 
aions  the  king  ordered  representatives  to  be  sent  to  \m  parliameDt 
by  the  sub-Taasals  of  the  first  degree,  and  also  r^resentatiyes  of  the 
inferior  clergy  throughoat  the  kingdom.  In  addition  to  these  repre- 
senta^ves  of  the  nobility  and  the  Church|  the  king  commanded  the 
free  male  inhabitants  of  the  municipalities^  that  is,  of  the  villaga^ 
toumSj  and  cities,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  '^  Tiers  Etat"  or 
<^  Third  Estate"  in  the  realm,  to  elect  deputies  to  represent  them 
also.  The  rural  or  country  districts  sent  no  deputies,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  be  adequately  r^resented  by  their  respectiye  lords, 
whose  tenants  they  were.  The  assemblage  of  all  ^ese  representa- 
iirm  was  called  the  States- General  of  the  realm,  and,  ae  a  body 
separate  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  appears  to  have  been  first 
tommoned  by  Philip  the  Fair  in  the  year  1301.*  The  admitted 
rights  of  the  States-Oeneral  went  no  farther  than  to  petition  ior  the 
redress  of  grievanoes,  and  to  grant  taxes ;  and  even  in  ^e  latter 
ease  they  were  incapable  of  binding  their  constituents  without  their 
ooBsent  -^  they  had  never  any  real  legislative  authority  \  nor  had  the 
monarchy  any  limitations  in  the  enactment  of  laws  except  those  im- 
posed by  feudal  principles  and  public  opinion.^^  From  Louis  the 
Ninth  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  France  had  no  oonstitution ;  and  the 
king  was  the  real  as  weU  as  the  nominal  lawgiver  \^  although  during 
diis  period  many  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  to  restrain  the 
usurpations  of  the  royal  power.  Such  was  the  general  character  of 
the  imperfectly-formed  civil  and  political  institutions  of  France,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  the  French  Bevolu^n — ^the  f^eaX 
crisis  in  modem  civilisation. 

VI. 

15.  If  we  now  look  at  the  current  history  of  France  during  the  cen- 
tury preceding  that  event,  we  shall  see  how  all  the  elements  of  society, 
uLA-noNs    developed  upon  such  a  basis,  contributed  to  the  coming 
BKTWBBN    catastrophe.     The  Keformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
oanaRs  and  which  had  violently  agitated  all  Christian  Europe,  was 
TBB  psoFtB.  an  uprising  of  the  people  against  mental  bondage  and 
spiritual  despotism,  and,  where  moat  successful,  as  in  England,  it 
hastened  on  the  inevitable  struggle  for  civil  and  political  liberty.    The 
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Bttglnh  Revolution  of  1686  was  a  great  moral  and  pblitioal  more- 
ment  in  carrying  forward  the  principles  whicli  the  Keformation  had 
left  partially  developed ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution, a  century  later,  was  the  result  of  the  onward  progress  of  the 
same  principles  among  a  people  scarcely  less  intelligent,  but  less 
virtuous,  less  candid,  and  infinitely  more  passionate  and  impulsive. 
In  England  the  shock  was  divided,  and  its  force  consequently  weak- 
ened, by  an  bterval  of  a  century  between  the  Reformation  and  the 
Revolution;  but  the  Reformation  had  done  little  or  nothing  for 
France,  and  the  long  gathering  storm  burst  upon  her  all  at  once  witb 
the  desolating  fury  of  the  avalanche. 

16.  During  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  republican 
principles  were,  almost  for  the  first  time,  openly  avowed  in  France, 
being  called  forth  by  the  arbitrary  measures  by  which  Mazarin,  the 
minister  of  the  youthful  monarch  Louis  XIY.,  then  in  his  minority, 
sought  to  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury.  The  French  parliament 
first  manifested  opposition :  vague  ideas  of  liberty  began  to  circulate 
among  the  people  of  Paris — ^always  the  centre  of  revolutionary  ex- 
citement in  France — ^radical  reforms  were  suggested,  rather  than 
demanded,  by  the  national  councils ;  and  some,  probably,  entertained 
the  wish  to  imitate  their  insular  neighbors ;  but  the  catastrophe  of 
the  opening  drama  of  the  English  Revolution,  which  had  begun  with 
civil  war,  and  ended  in  regicide  and  despotism,  deterred  them  from 
entering  on  a  like  career.  The  court  party  were  astonished  at  the 
audacity  of  the  reformers ;  and  the  confident  assurance  of  the  former 
if  well  exemplified  in  the  question  which  the  queen-mother  put  to 
parliament,  *'  Did  it  believe  itself  to  possess  the  right  of  l^iting  the 
king^s  authority  ?"  Even  the  republican  writers  of  this  period,  (if 
they  may  properly  be  called  such,)  were  far  from  conceding  to  the 
peopU  any  voice  or  share  in  the  administration  of  the  government, — 
assertmg  that ''  a  veil  should  ever  cover  all  that  can  be  said  or  thought 
upon  the  rights  of  sabjects  and  the  rights  of  kings,  interests  that  can 
never  agree  but  in  silence."*  Such  were  the  political  principles  of 
the  French  government  a  century  before  the  Revolution. 

17.  The  dijficulties  to  which  we  have  alluded,  between  the  court 
party  and  the  parliament,  led  to  the  civil  war,  khowA  in  French  his- 
tory as  the  "  Insurrection  of  the  Fronde?'*  It  was  the  fate  of  thid 
insurrection,  like  most  other  attempts  to  establish  liberty  in  France, 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  countenance  which  it  received  from  the  aris- 
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tocracy,  who/  gaining  the  lead,  by  afbotrng  to  adopt  its  principles, 
perverted  their  influenoe  to  their  own  seUsh  porposea     After  fm 
years  of  anarchy,  the  French  seemed  to  take  a  sudden  disgust  to 
freedom  ;  and  when,  in  1652,  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  then  attained  his 
majority,  entered  Paris,  and  declared  his  will  that  the  parliament 
should  no  more  presume  to  interfere  with  State  affiurs,  the  most 
seryile  submission  followed,  iCbd  monarchy  resumed  its  absolute  sway 
over  France.     In  the  Fronde  the  oommons  had  united  with  the  aris- 
tocracy against  ministerial  oppression,  as,  in  the  times  of  feudal 
tyranny,  they  had  often  served  the  cause  of  royalty  against  the  barons. 
But  during  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  both  the  commons  and  the 
aristocracy  are  nearly  lost  sight  of  in  the  personal  history  of  an  arbi> 
trary  rather  than  despotic  monarch ;  and  while  the  people  wa«  poor, 
possessing  scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  soil,  and  oppressed  by  feudal 
services  to  their  lords,  tithes  to  the  priests,  and  imposts  to  the  king, — 
the  nobles,  fed  and  pampered  in  idleness,  were  receiving,  in  the  pieas- 
ures  and  favors  of  a  dissipated  court,  the  price  of  their  dependenoe. 
18.  The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  which  caused  the  emigration  from  France  of  fiftj 
thousand  families,  comprising  the  most  industrious  part  of  the  po|Hi- 
lation,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom; 
while  the  expensive  wars  which  Louis  carried  on  against  his  neighbors 
completed  the  exhaustion  of  both  men  and  money.     To  meet  Uie  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  letters  of  nobility  were  sold ; — payments  from 
the  treasury  were  made  in  adulterated  coin ;  and  every  iniquitous 
expedient  of  taxation  resorted,  to.     That  the  era  of  Louis  XIV.  was, 
externally,  one  of  glory  to  his  country,  and  that  France  maintained, 
during  his  rdgn,  a  proud  ascendency  over  surrounding  nations,  is 
attributable  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  but  also  to 
the  close  alliance  of  the  nobility  with  the  throne,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  for  their  king,  whose  absolute  power  was  hailed  as  the 
guarantee  of  security  and  peace.     But  even  while  the  monarohy  was 
at  the  summit  of  its  prosperity,  it  was  fast  sowing  the  seeds  of  its 
own  dissolution.     It  has  been  observed  that  absolute  monarchy  is 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  highest  talent ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  early  part  and  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
will  be  found  corroborative  of  this  position.     Conde,  Turenne,  and 
Luxembourg,  who  oontributed  so  much  to  the  military  renown  of 
Louis,  were  schooled  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  the  monarch  was 
limited, — iu  the  license  and  difficulties  of  the  Fronde ;  but  the  glory 
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of  the  monarchy  declined  when  its  oouncils  and  its  defence  were  in- 
trusted to  those  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  maxims  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  trained  to  servile  submission  to  its  dictates. 

19.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  the  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  nobility,  with 
whom  the  privileged  orders  strove  to  ally  themselves,  to  regain  that 
power  and  influence  in  the  government,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. The  absolutism  that  followed  was  that  of  aristocracy  rather 
than  of  monarchy ;  although,  in  the  end,  the  nobles,  during  the  re- 
gency, acquired  little  increase  of  influence.  To  get  rid  of  the  enor- 
mous debts  entailed*  upon  the  nation  by  Louis,  a  decree  was  issued, 
requiring  the  public  creditors  to  verify  their  bills  :  if  their  accounts 
did  not  satisfy  the  court  of  commission,  they  were  wholly  rejected ; 
and  in  this  way  the  public  debt  was  diminished  by  several  hundred 
millions.  This  measure  being  found  so  successful,  i^e  public  creditors 
were  next  summoned  before  the  court,  and  on  the  charge  of  having 
made  unlawful  gains,  were  nearly  all  of  them  thrown  into  prison, 
from  which  they  procured  their  release  only  by  the  payment  of  ex- 
orbitant ransoms.  The  nobility  succeeded  in  keeping  the  burden  of 
taxation  upon  the  lower  classes*;  as  evidence  of  which,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  while  the  capitation  tax,  previously  levied  on  all  the 
classes,  was  allowed  to  expire,  the  taxes  imposed  on  plebeians  only 
were  continued.  A  financial  measure  quite  in  harmony  with  the  rest, 
was  a  recoinage,  by  which  government  subtracted  one-fifth  from  the 
value  of  each  piece,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  circulating  medi- 
um of  the  kmgdom.  Never  was  spoliation  by  an  oriental  monarch 
more  barefaced ;  and  yet  such  tyranny,  practiced  by  the  ruling  aris- 
tocracy, was  endured  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  in  Europe. 

20.  The  political  and  moral  character  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  The  corruptions  and  injustice  of 
the  preceding  reign  had  degraded  royalty,  and  Louis  XY.  brought 
it  still  lower  by  his  dissoluteness,  while  he  weakened  it  by  his  pro- 
fusion. The  nobles,  denied  all  share  in  the  government,  but  retaio- 
ing  their  large  estates,  and  surfeited  with  pensions  as  the  price  of 
their  submission,  degraded  their  order  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
their  indolent  and  unambitious  lives,  and  by  sharing  with  the  monarch 
tlie  contributions  levied  for  his  and  their  pleasures.  The  ecclesias- 
tical power,  taking  the  lead  in  oppression,^  while  the  priesthood  was 

a.  Men  of  tbe  highest  rank  were  deoled  burial  if  Ihey  bad  not  obtained  biUeU  of  confeesioii 
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odioQB  for  its  intemperaDce,  ignorance,  absurdities,  and  scandal, 
brongfat  reproach  npon  the  very  name  and  institution  of  religion.  The 
general  state  of  morals  was  low  in  the  extreme ;  the  chivalric  senti- 
ments of  a  former  age  had  passed  away ;  the  love  intrigues  of  the  eomt 
were  topics  of  common  scandal ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  better  than  those  of  their  masters.  This  Christian  mon- 
arch even  went  so  far  as  to  outrage  morals  and  decency  by  connect- 
ing with  his  court  a  royal  seraglio ;  and  it  was  madame  de  Pompadour, 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  monarch,  who  governed  France  in  his 
name  ] — it  was  she  who  appointed  generals  and  bishops,  proposed 
laws  and  plans  of  campaigns ;  and  whose  paramount  influence  spared 
the  shadow  of  a  king  the  trouble  of  either  thinking  or  speaking.  But 
with  all  the  external  quiet  that  appeared  on  the  surface  of  society  at 
tibis  period,  in  the  endurance  of  oppression,  Revolution  was  not  slumber^ 
ing,  but  only  Waiting  its  time.  Great  moral  and  political  convulsions 
in  the  history  of  nations  are  usually  heralded  afar  off  by  a  growing 
presentiment  of  some  approaching  crisis ; — as  the  influence  of  the  distant 
cataract  is  felt  in  the  increasing  rapidity  of  the  current,  long  before  its 
sound  is  heard  It  was  thus  with  die  French  Revolution.  Its  move- 
ment was  felt  before  the  middle  of  the  century ;  and  it  was  this  that 
induced  the  selfish  remark  of  Louis  XY.  himself :  "  The  monarchy 
is  very  old,  but  it  will  last  my  time."  Distrust,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  pervaded  the  minds  of  all  classes ; 
a  change  was  felt  to  be  inevitable,  and  all  were  laboring  to  produce 
it,  although  none  saw  whither  the  tide  of  affairs  was  tending.  While 
society  was  growing  into  strength,  and  wealth,  and  activity,  monarcJiy 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  decrepitude  of  age ;  and  even  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  the  system  of  absolute  power  was 
literally  worn  out,  while  in  its  place  there  were  neither  political  insti- 
tutions nor  political  habits  to  hold  the  framework  of  society  together. 
No  wonder  then  that  when  the  people  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands  they  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the  engine  of 
their  power  became  that  of  their  destruction. 

21.  There  was  an  almost  continuous  struggle  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  X  Y.  between  the  parliament  and  the  magistracy  under  the  general 
appellation  of  legists,  on  the  one  side,  and  Jesuits,  and  high  church- 

fh>m  the  orthodox  priesthood.  (1750.)  The  Pro(e«tftnt  Gklia,  A>r  a  pretended  crime,  was 
doomed  by  the  Catholic  parliament  of  Toalouae  to  perish  on  the  rack.  The  bitter  sarcasm  of 
Voltaire,  called  forth  by  his  hatred  of  the  priesthood  and  the  iniquity  of  the  deed,  covwed  Che 
parliament  with  ahame.  and  with  the  public  Indignation.  La  Barre  was  ezecoted,  on  the 
Chaise  of  ba?ing  broken  down  a  wooden  cnMk    (1768-0.) 
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men  of  the  Oatholic  faith,  on  the  other.  La  Pompadour^  the  friend 
of  the  philosophers,  favored  the  opposition  to  sacerdotal  authority ; 
and  by  her  inflaenoe  the  olergy  were  sometimes  oensured  and  exiled ; 
but  when  parliament  became  too  troublesome  in  its  opposition  to 
taxes  and  fiscal  edicts,  the  magistrates  were  pimished,  and  the  Ohuroh 
triumphed.  While  the  quarrel  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  legists 
continued  to  occupy  public  attention,  the  court  was  in  great  part 
shielded  from  the  effects  of  its  unpopularity;  but  in  1764  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  and  its  members  banished  from  the 
kingdom  ]  and  soon  after,  Louis,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  parliament, 
dispersed  that  body  for  its  opposition  to  his  wishes.  Thus  there  was 
nothing  left  to  divert  attention  from  the  throne :  the  public  discon- 
tent was  not  long  in  designatmg  arbitrary  power  and  privily  as  the 
cause  of  the  wide-spread  evils  under  which  the  kingdom  labored ;  and 
henceforth  we  find  the  great  mass  of  ^  the  people,  united  by  common 
grievances,  advancing  together,  and  making  common  cause  against 
the  monarchy.  While  the  two  privileged  orders,  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  were  the  chief  excitants  of  the  popular  odium,  the  crown 
was  made  the  point  of  attack,  as  being  the  true  expon^it  of  arbitrary 
power  and  privile^.  Such  were  the  relations  between  the  ruling 
orders  and  the  people,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  state  of  society,  and  the  causes  that  developed  and  pso* 
duoed  the  spread  of  free  principles,  also  require  our  notioe. 

VII. 

22.  Despotism,  in  some  form,  appears  to  be  the  gavemment  natural 
to  the  condition  of  man  in  a  rude  state  of  society ;  but  it  never  fails 
to  be  resisted,  with  the  advance  of  intelligence  and  civil*    cadbes  o^ 
ization.     In  feudal  times  its  forms  in  France,  and  in  raKJ^KYsin 
Western  Europe  generally,  were  three ;  the  hierarchy,  ^^^^^d*^ 
the  nobility,  and  the  corporations.     The  first  was  based     or  ran 
on  the  absurd  claim  of  divine  right;  and  the  Church  ^"«ou'i^»' 
arbitrarily  governed  the  consciences  of  men  because  mankind  were  igno- 
rant.   The  second  was  based  on  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion against  domestic  enemies ;  and  the  third  on  Uie  plea  of  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  and  protecting  industry  by  fr«temal  associar 
tious.     These  classes,  long  distinct,  had  many  contesta  with  each 
other,  as  one  or  the  other  strove  to  acquire  more  than  its  share  of 
authority  over  the  people ;  but  as  the  latter  gradually  emerged  from 
a  state  of  serfdom,  and  lost  their  veneration  for  their  oppreasoniy  a 
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new  organisaiion  was  effected,  and  societj  became  divided  into  two 
parties,  often  antagonistic, — the  privileged  few  and  the  laboring 
many.  The  former  at  first  obtained  the  mastery,  and,  dividing 
among  its  members  the  spoib  it  had  won,  gave  to  UTe  nobility  the 
monopoly  of  the  soil,  to  the  clergy  the  immense  property  that  had 
been  confided  to  it  in  trust,  and  to  the  corporations  all  the  profits  of 
industry.  Monarchy  also  lent  its  aid  to  centralize  in  the  hands  of 
one  individual  the  power  wielded  by  many  rulers.  But  with  the 
dawnings  of  Aree  inquiry  the  people  strove  for  emancipation.  At 
first  the  Reformation  exposed  the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy : 
Bdence^  in  the  writings  of  the  economists,  put  forth  the  claims  of 
equality :  Hurature  gave  freedom  to  thought ;  humanity ^  in  the  works 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and  their  co-laborers,  claimed  exemption 
from  unnecessary  suffering;  and  finally  liberty  demanded  for  the 
people  equal  political  rights  and  privileges  with  their  oppressors. 
The  latter  became  the  watchword  of  the  Revolution. 

23.  Opposition  to  sacerdotal  tyranny  pursued  a  similar  course,  and 
with  a  like  result  The  first  show  of  resistance  was  Calvimsm  *  and 
although  the  reformers  were  silenoed  at  the  stake,  the  new  doctrines, 
regarded  as  ignoble  and  disloyal,  exerted  an  influence  that  was  never 
entirely  lost  Jansenism,  a  logical  controversy  between  the  follow- 
ers of  Jansenius  and  the  Jesuits,  about  divine  grace  and  other 
points  of  religious  faith,  having  been  revived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  dragged  into  the  political  field,  became  the 
second  stage  in  the  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.  Opposed  by  the  Pope,  who  found  the  royal  authority  arrayed 
on  his  side,  it  was  &vored  by  those  who  sought  freedom  from  the 
arbitrary  will  of  spiritual  confessors.  But  Jans^iism  was  timid  and 
compromising,  and  it  fiuled.  The  next  stand  was  that  taken  by  wit 
and  learning,  led  on  by  a  host  of  infidel  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D^Alembert  The  Churdi, 
arbitrary  and  illiberal,  vainly  strove  to  present  itself  as  a  wall  against 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  long  after  it  had  lost  the  monopoly  of  in- 
tellect : — restraining  liberty  of  thought,  it  would  allow  neither  liberty 
of  speech  nor  of  writing ;  and  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  avoiding 
an  open  conflict  with  its  peculiar  tenets,  directed  the  shafts  of  their  wit 
and  sarcasm  against  all  religious  fitith  and  worship, — unjustly  draw- 
ing the  portraiture  of  religion  from  the  conduct  of  its  unworthy  pro- 
fessors ;  and  not  only  wwe  the  intolerance  and  tyranny  of  the  priest- 
hood overthrown  by  the  exposure  of  the  ignorance  and  oorruption  of 
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the  national  Church,  but,  by  these  insidious  attaclcs,  the  people  were 
led  to  look  with  disgust  upon  the  yery  name  and  institution  of  re- 
ligion, so  that,  long  before  the  Reyolution,  public  sentiment  was  foHy 
prepared  for  the  triumph  of  infidelity.  However  diflScult  it  may 
have  been  to  separate  the  cause  of  true  religion  from  ihat  of  Homan* 
ism,  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  France  must  share  with  the 
philosophers  the  guilt  of  the  impiety  and  demoralization  that  shocked 
the  world  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

24.  We  come  next  to  the  influence  of  general  literature  in  ad- 
Tancing  the  Revolution.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  has  been  called 
the  era  of  the  fine  arts ;  that  of  Louis  XY.  was  the  era  of  philosophy; 
while  both  united  to  characterize  that  of  Louis  XVI.  as  the  age  of 
reform.  The  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  aroused  the 
human  mind  to  put  forth  its  most  vigorous  efforts ;  and  a  spirit  of 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  research  in  all  the  departments  of  literature 
followed.  As  was  natural,  politics  and  religion — the  condition  and 
destiny  of  man  here  and  hereafter,  became  prominent  topics  of  in- 
vestigation. A  surprising  freedom  of  discussion  on  governments  and 
religion,  laws  and  their  abuses,  took  place.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
government  of  France,  or  of  the  condition  of  the  people :  no  attack 
was  yet  made  on  the  monarchy :  the  disquisitions  of  the  philosophers 
were  couched  in  general  terms.  Voltaire  was  allowed  to  attack  vulgar 
errors  and  prejudices  in  politics,  and  to  make  religion  the  subject  of 
derision  and  obloquy,  without  the  remote  suspicion  that  he  was  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  the  French  monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  papacy  on  the  other.  Rousseau,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  .the 
Social  Contract,  led  the  people  to  investigate  the  natural  rights  of 
man  and  the  claims  of  authority  :  Montesquieu,  in  his  SpirU  of  Law$^ 
has  the  merit  of  making  politi(»l  science  a  favorite  study  \  and  Diderot 
ftnd  D^Alembert,  the  principal  editors  of  the  Encyclopedias,  published 
in  1731,  embodied  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age  in  a  systematic 
form.  Not  only  the  people,  but  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy 
also,  were  captivated  by  the  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  the  ideas  de- 
veloped ;  they  repeated  the  arguments  against  exclusive  privileges, 
without  ever  suspecting  that  they  would  be  the  first  victims  of  the 
new  philosophy ;  and  a  rigorous  and  enlightened  public  opinion  was 
formed,  tending  not  only  to  free,  but  to  republican  principles.  Public 
attention  was  turned,  with  glowing  admiration,  upon  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  the  republics  of  antiquity  \  the  names  of  the  ancient  sages, 
and  lawgivers,  patriots,  and  heroes,  were  on  the  lips  of  all ;  and  a 
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happj  classical  allusion  to  such,  by  a  pablie  speaker,  was  sure  to 
call  forth  tumaltnous  applause. 

25.  A  cause  that  insensibly  led  on,  and  gaye  Yimlence  to  the  ^irit 
of  RevolutioD,  was  the  distinction  of  classes  in  France,  which  was 
more  marked  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  distinction 
between  noble  and  plebeian  was  originally  founded  in  conquest,  first 
by  the  arms  of  the  conquering  Roman,  and  then  of  the  conquering 
Frank  :  the  nobility,  if  not  the  direct  descendants,  were  at  least  the 
representatives  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Gaul :  they  cbumed 
ererythiDg  by  right,  while,  to  the  Gallic  plebeians — the  serfs  of  fieudal 
times, — since  become  the  '^  race  of  freedmen,"  everything  was  deemed 
a  favor,  and  all  rights,  concessions  from  former  masters.  The  laws 
and  institutions  of  France  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  an  unhappy 
distinction  that  was  founded  in  the  characters  of  different  races. 
While  the  subjugated  Gaul  was  subtle,  insinuating,  courteous,  volatile, 
vain,  and  reckless;  the  German  Frank  was  haughty,  cold,  and 
formal,  selfish  and  calculating ;  and  between  characters  so  diverse, 
amalgamation,  social  or  political,  was  of  tardy  growth.  While  in 
England  the  privileges  of  rank  descended  to  the  eldest  son  only,  in 
France  they  were  shared  by  all  the  children,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  complete  separation  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  so  marked 
that  there  was  no  passing  from  one  side  of  the  lino  to  the  other. 
And  although  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  parlia- 
ment, the  nobles,  and  the  clergy,  were  foremost  in  zeal  to  limit  the 
royal  authority,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  curtaU  their  own  privileges :  they  would  have  raised  a 
titled  nobility  above  the  throne,  and  placed  themselves  at  a  still  farther 
remove  from  the  people.  With  the  exception  that  a  common  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  in  the  abstract  animated  all  classes,  the  hau^ty 
nobility  and  the  oppressed  peasantry  were  as  far  apart  as  ever ;  and 
it  was  this  arbitrary  and  unyielding  separation — ^this  hateful  pride  of 
the  aristocracy  which  spurned  the  base-born  and  ignoble,  that  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  give  the  Revolution  its  sanguinary  character. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror  the  cry  of  "  an  aristocrat  !**  was  the  most  &tal 
of  all  accusations.  A  war  of  classes  partakes  much  of  the  character  of 
a  war  of  castes  or  of  races — ending  only  with  the  extermination  of  one 
of  the  parties.  And  it  was  not  until  seventy  thousand  of  the  Frendi 
nobility  had  been  driven  beyond  the  frontiers,  and  the  remainder, 
almost  to  a  man,  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  that 
the  fury  of  the  revolutionists  abated,  for  want  of  victims.     The  same 
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distmction  of  dasBes  and  parties  has,  ever  since,  stood  in  the  way  of 
successful  representatiye  government  in  France.  The  monarchic, 
aristooratic,  and  democratic  elements,  have  labored  and  fought  for 
the  exclusion  and  the  destruction  of  each  other :  a  variety  of  petty 
isms,  equally  intolerant,  has  since  arisen  to  keep  the  social  fabric 
in  constant  agitation ;  and  while  their  exdusiveness  remains,  all  rep- 
resentative government,  which  is  based  on  mutual  concessions  and 
compromise,  will  be  temporary  and  turbulent. 

26.  The  progressive  increase  of  wealth)  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  previous  to  the  Revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  is  sometimes  cited  as  proof  that  the  people  had 
no  serious  grievances  to  complam  of  But  while  it  is  true  that  ^e  mid- 
dling classes — the  smaller  landed  proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  artisans, 
were  acquiring  some  degree  of  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  to  their 
advancement,  the  lower  ranks,  including  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
were  in  a  state  of  indigenoe  and  suffering,  occasioned  by  years  of 
oppression  and  misrule,  while  the  increasing  lights  that  shone  in 
upon  them,  discovering  their  wretchedness  and  its  causes,  made  them 
discontented,  and  exasperated  against  their  oppressors.  Added  to 
this,  the  peasant  population  had  already  reached  the  limits  which  the 
country  in  its  wretched  state  of  agriculture  could  sustain ;  and  a 
crowd  of  vagrants  was  thrust  upon  the  towns,  or  left  to  vegetate  in 
idleness  in  their  native  places,  eking  out  a  scanty  subistence  by  petty 
plunder,  shunning  observation  in  times  of  quiet,  but  forward  and 
furious  in  every  civil  commotion.  At  a  later  p^iod  we  find  this 
wretched  class  of  the  population  everywhere  throughout  France  the 
ready  instruments  of  Jacobin  vengeance — ^pouring  forth  its  thousanda 
from  the  faubourgs  of  Paris  at  every  sound  of  sedition — swelling  the 
numbers  of  the  mob  at  Yersailles-^olamoring  for  bread  at  the  doora 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  adding  the 
ferocity  of  fftmine  to  the  horrors  of  Revolution. 

VIII. 

27.  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XYI.  to  the  throne,  the 
nation  had  not  only  become  weary  of  arbitrary  power,  j^^  ^^ 
but  it  began  to  be  restless  and  unea^  under  its  burdens,  thb  fikst 
Many  of  the  young  nobility,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  ^"^Jf^"* 
went  to  assist  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  indepen-  thk  kb^o- 
denoe:  the  king^jealousof  the  powerofBngland,  and  urged  uwion. 
on  by  public  opinion,  took  the  dangerous  step  of  aiding  the  insurgents 
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whose  saooes»  8ho<dc  the  ibmidatiims  of  deBpoiinn  in  the  Old  WoiM. 
The  French  monarohj,  more  than  a&j  other,  felt  the  riiook :  a  mi- 
yersal  enthusiasm  for  republican  institutions  pervaded  tiie  nation: 
the  court  and  the  nobilitj,  with  a  strange  fatuitj,  seemed  to  ham 
combined  for  their  own  destruction,  to  establish  a  new  order  of  thii^ps; 
and  when,  beneath  the  whole,  the  Fr^ch  people  compared  their  griev- 
ances with  those  of  the  Americans,  and  found  thej  had  mndi  greater 
cause  of  complaint  than  thoe6  thej  were  aiding  to  be  free,  they  were 
disposed  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  prineipka  which  oUien 
merely  admired  in  theory. 

28.  The  character  of  Louis  XY I.  was  sneh  as  poorly  qualified  him 
fbr  carrying  the  nation  through  the  i^proaehing  crista.  Pure  m 
morals,  humane  and  benefioent,  amiable  and  estimable  in  priTate  life, 
but  feeble  in  resolution,  hesitating,  and  distrustfiil  of  himself  he 
neyer  would  have  ooeamoned,  nor  had  he  the  power  to  resist  a  Bero- 
lution.  His  own  security  and  the  peace  of  ihe  coaulry,  required  of 
him  firmness  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will;  fbr  it  was necessarj fiir 
him  to  compel  the  privileged  classes  to  submit  to  rdorms,  or  the 
nation  to  abuses ;  but  Louis  was  ineffable  of  being  either  a  Tefomer 
or  a  despot.  Brer  TlMsillating  between  ihe  nobilHgr  and  iinb  peofAe, 
he  gave  a  bold  adhesion  to  neither  party,. and  feotii  erenlniily 
abandoned  him. 

29.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Lottis  had  the  ndsfortane  ts 
choose  for  his  counsellor  the  aged  Mamrepas,  a  courtier  of  tfie  ags 
of  Louis  XY.,  whose  vacillating  policy inoreased  the  irresointioo  tf 
the  king.  More  suceessfol  in  the  choice  of  his  miniaters  Tmgol^ 
Malesherbes,  and  Neoker,  in  the  various  departments  of  Slate  gov- 
ernment, he  might  have  at  least  softened  the  asperities  of  the  Revo- 
lution if  he  had  adopted  the  reforms  proposed  by  &em ;  but  t^ese 
men  were  suffered  to  be  driven  from  their  places  by  the  oppositioB 
of  the  higher  clergy  and  the  nobles,  who  were  interested  in  per- 
petuating the  existing  abuses.  For  a  time  the  courtiers  aroond  the 
throne  directed  the  government :  the  reforms  that  had  been  begot 
were  arrested,  and  old  sbuses  revived,  to  the  gratification  of  liiearis- 
tocracy  and  the  angry  disoontoit  of  the  people.  Oaloane,  tiie  asal 
minister  of  finande,  adopted  a  new  ^^stem  of  politioal  eeomMnj,  whidk 
was,  to  enoowrage  industry  by  expenditure;  bat  his  prodigidi^ 
plunged  the  nation  still  deepet  in  debt,  and  mined  the  oredit  of  lla 
government.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  it  beeame  neoeasaiy  Is 
resort  anew  to  taxes;  but  tiie  people  were  unable  to  paf,  and  tlie  as- 
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Mlity  would  BOt.  A  series  of  oonientioMS  between  the  oourt  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  pressing  demand  for  new  imposts  or  loans 
and  their  rejeotion  by  that  assembly,  was  terminated  bj  a  oonyooa- 
tioB  of  the  States-General,  or  National  Legislatore,  to  take  into  oon- 
nideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  All  parties  united  in  dei6anding 
their  conyocation — ^the  parliaments  of  the  provinces  because  thej 
hoped  to  role  them ;  the  nobles  because  they  hoped  to  regain  their 
lost  influence ;  and  the  Commons  because  they  hoped  to  rise  into  po- 
litical importance  through  their  instrumentality.  The  meetings  of 
tills  great  assembly,  composed  of  representatiyes  from  the  wlude 
nation — noUes,  clergy,  and  commcms,-^had  been  suspended  more  than 
a  century  and  a-half.  When  preyiously  oonyoked  the  representatiyeB 
of  the  three  estates  had  generally  been  equal  in  number ;  but,  as  a 
oonoession  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  commons,  who  now  com- 
prised all  the  industrious  classes,  it  was  decided,  after  much  resist- 
anee  from  the  nobility,  that  the  ''  third  estate''  should  be  entitled  to 
as  many  representatives  as  the  other  two.  This  measure,  attributed 
to  Necker,  has  been  censured  by  the  royalist  writers  as  highly  im- 
politic, while,  by  the  republicans,  it  has  been  regaerded  both  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  aod  of  necessity.  In  the  elections  which  followed,  the 
nobility  chose  men  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  order ;  the  decgy 
divided  their  influence — the  bishops  and  abbots  voting  for  those 
favorable  to  their  privileges,  and  the  curates  showing  themsdves 
flivorable  to  the  popular  cause,  which  was  their  own ;  while  the  com- 
mons chose  a  body  of  representatives  strong  in  tal^t  and  eneqjj^ 
firm  in  t^eir  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ardently  desirous  of  extwd- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  people.  By  the  conyocation  of  the  States- 
Oeneral  the  powers  of  government  were  virtually  given  back  to 
their  souroes ;  and  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  the  day  of  the  opening  of 
that  assembly,  was  the  opening  of  the  drama  of  the  Revolution. 

30.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  States-Gen* 
earal  was  a  significant  indication  of  the  change  which  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  people.  Hitherto  the 
representatives  of  the  "  third  estate"  had  always  sat  bareheaded  in 
th6  presence  of  the  monarch,  while  the  dergy  and  noUes  sat  coy€tred : 
when  addr^ssmg  the  king  the  orat(Mrs  of  the  latter  stood  up,  bat  the 
<Hrator  of  the  ^  thiird  estate"  knelt  down.  On  the  present  ocoatioD, 
when  Louis,  seating  himself  on  his  throne,  put  en  his  hat,  the  thfee 
ovders  eovwred  themselyee  at  the  same  time.    The  days  were  past 
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when  the  oommons  were  to  bare  their  heads  and  bend  their  knees  at 
the  approach  of  royalty. 

31.  The  addresses  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  listened  to 
with  profound  silence  and  attention,  for  the  policy  of  the  government 
was  to  be  gathered  from  them  ,  but  the  chagrin  of  the  commons  was 
extreme  when  it  was  evident  to  them  that  the  government  desired  no 
great  innovations,  and  that  its  object  was  the  obtaining  of  subsidies^ 
and  not  the  reformation  of  abuses. 

32.  The  events  which  followed  showed  equal  want  of  policy  and 
foresight  in  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Determined  to  maintain  the 
old  distinctions  of  classes,  they  refused  to  unite  with  the  commons 
in  one  deliberative  body ;  and  the  latter,  after  waiting  five  weeks  for 
the  two  orders  to  join  them,  boldly  declared  themselves  the  National 
Assembly^  and  decreed  the  indivisibility  .of  the  legislative  power. 
They  then  entered  upon  the  business  of  legislation.  They  struck  a 
blow  at  arbitrary  power  by  declaring  the  illegality  of  imposts  :  they 
reassured  capitalists  by  consolidating  the  public  debt;  and  they 
showed  their  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  by  appointing 
a  committee  of  subsistence.  StUl  the  nobles  and  high  dergy  held 
out,  and  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  their  counsels.  In  a  royal  atting 
held  the  23d  of  June,  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly, 
annulled  its  resolutions,  declared  his  determination  to  preserve  the 
orders,  and  then  commanded  the  deputies  to  separate.  The  com- 
mons disobeyed, — ^persisted  in  their  decrees — declared  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  members; — and  the  royal  Authority,  attempting  too 
much,  was  lost  The  court  had  provoked  resistance,  but  dared  not 
punish  it.  The  king  wavered,  but  finally  requested  the  nobles  and 
elergy  to  unite  with  the  commons ;  and  thus  their  deliberations  be- 
came general.  By  this  success  of  the  commons  a  great  advance  was 
made  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolutmn. 

93.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  there  could  be  little  harmony 
of  action  between  the  two  marked  divisions  of  the  Assembly.  The 
clergy  wished  to  preserve  their  privileges  and  their  opulence ;  and 
the  nobles,  although  they  were  to  resume  political  indepcnd^ce,  of 
wludi  they  had  long  been  deprived,  saw  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  yield  more  to  the  people  than  they  would  gain  from  the  monarch ; 
and  the  two  orders  were  induced  to  coalesce  with  the  eourt  against 
the  people,  as  they  had  formerly  united  with  the  people  against  the 
eourt.  When  the  force  of  public  opinion  rendered  it  certain  that  the 
*  Revolution  must  go  onward,  a  portion  of  the  nobles  and  the  bishops, 
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following  Necker,  who  had  declared  for  the  English  constitution, 
wished  to  effect  such  refornis  as  could  not  he  avoided,  bj  accommo- 
dation ; — to  preserve  the  aristocracy,  and  to  establish  an  "  Upper 
Chamber"  of  the  legislative  body,  of  which  they  should  be  members. 
They  formed  the  party  subsequently  called  monarchists.  The  rest 
of  the  Assembly,  forming  the  national  party,  differing  from  the  mon- 
archists in  many  respects,  were  sincerely  desirous  of  carrying  reforms 
to  the  full  extent  of  justice,  but  without  any  thoughts  of  overturning 
the  monarchy.  Those  who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  desired  a  second 
Kevolution,  when  the  first  had  been  accomplished,  had  not  yet  ae- 
quired  any  political  distinction. 

34.  As  France  had  no  constitutional  government,  and  the  want  of 
one  was  universally  felt  by  the  people,  the  Assembly  had  a  double 
duty  to  perform — ^first,  the  reformation  of  abuses ;  and,  second,  the 
adoption  of  constitutional  guards  against  their  recurrence.  During 
two  yeirs  the  Assembly  devoted  itself  to  these  objects,  often  en- 
countering the  most  vehement  opposition,  but,  in  the  end,  overcoming 
all  obstacles.  Impelled  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  the 
Assembly  took  the  important  step  of  appropriating  to  the  use  of  the 
nation  the  immense  property  that,  from  time  to  time,  had  been  con- 
fided in  trust  to  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of  religion.  It  was  urged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  change  that  the  nation  thereby  merely  changed 
the  trust,  taking  upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  service — 
the  care  of  hospitals — the  endowment  of  ministers,  &c.  Not  only 
the  reformers  of  a  previous  age,  but  also  seme  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  Church  prerogative,  had  long  ere  this  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  clergy  were  the  mere  trustees,  and  the  State  itself  the  true 
proprietor  of  such  endowments.^  Although  this  measure  of  the 
Assembly  was  indeed  one  of  pressing  expediency,  its  justice  was 
strongly  denied,  and  from  this  moment  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  to 
the  Revolution  was  bitter  and  unyielding. 

35.  A  change  of  greater  political  importance  was  that  by  which 
the  old  provinces  into  which  France  was  divided  in  feudal  times  were 
changed  into  eighty-three  departments — these  into  districts — and  then 
into  cantons,  the  latter  of  which  designated  the  electors  who  chose 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  parliaments  of  the  old 
provinces,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy,  protested  against  this  new  di- 
vision of  the  realm,  and  brought  all  their  influence  against  it,  but  the 
commons  prevailed,  and  established  the  government  on  its  legitimate 
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bftaifl — the  flOTereigBty  of  the  people.    The  people  were  made  the 
aouroe  of  all  power,  and  ito  exercise  was  intrusted  to  their  repre- 
sentatiTes  :  long-standing  grievanees  were  redressed :  political  equal- 
ity was  established  among  the  citizens,  to  the  exclosion  of  aristocratie 
privileges ;  and  ample  guards  were  thrown  around  the  administration 
of  justice.     The  Assembly  had  put  down  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  anarchy  on  the  other :  it  had  defeated  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  and  maintained  the  subordination  of  the  populace : 
it  had  given  to  France  a  weUregulated  constitutional  government ; 
and  if  the  Revolution  had  terminated  here,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Act  in  the  drama,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  sustained,  although 
still  in  advance  of  the  character  of  the  people.     It  had  accomplished 
its  legitimate  objects,  and,  as  a  whole,  met  the  approval  of  all  true 
patriots,  and  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.     Let 
not  its  character  be  stained  by  the  turbulent  and  sanguinary  series 
which  followed.     It  is  pot  responsible  for  the  horrors  of  thp  Reig^ 
of  Terror.     If  it  erred  in  anything,  it  was  in  attributing  to  the 
French  people  greater  virtue  and  stability  than  they  possessed — ^in 
supposbg  them  better  qualified,  than  they  were,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  that  freedom  which  the  Revolution  was  calculated  to  bestow.   But 
the  Assembly  erred — ^fatally  erred — in  excluding  its  members  from 
the  next  national  legislature,  thereby  depriving  France  of  the  ben^ 
of  their  experience,  and  leaving  the  Revolution  to  be  commenced 
anew.     They  constructed  the  machme  of  government,  perfect  in  its 
parts  and  harmonious  in  its  proportions,  but  they  left  its  movement 
to  be  regulated  by  imskilful  hands ;  and  the  work  which  two  centuries 
bad  been  preparing,  in  one  brief  year  fell  to  pieces  under  the  blows 
of  a  turbulent  democracy. 

IX. 
36.  Two  causes  which,  at  this  period,  were  gready  influential  in 
changing  the  character  of  the  Revolution,  were  the  king's 
attempted  escape  from  ihe  kingdom,  and  the  emigration  the  obamm}- 
of  the  nobility.     The  primary  elections  for  members  of  '"**  ^J™ 
the  next  l^slature  began  when  the  king's  flight  had 
withdrawn  from  him  the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  nobles^  and  large  landed  proprietors,  amounting,  at  this 
time,  with  their  families,  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  de 
prived  France,  at  an  important  crisis,  of  those  who  might  have  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  in  moderating  democratic  ardor,  and  who  weiv 
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the  most  deeply  interested  in  standing  by  their  soyereign  and  the 
oonstitation.  Bat,  from  the  first  they  had  opposed  eyery  species  of 
imprOTement,  and  they  consummated  their  baseness  by  leaguing  with 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  new  legislatiye  assembly,  which 
met  in  Oct  1791,  chosen  under  tiiese  circumstances,  was  composed 
of  materials  yery  different  from  the  former.  In  it  the  property  of 
France  was  unrepresented :  the  members  were,  emphatioaUy,  new 
fiten,  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  political  power,  and  seeking  to 
recommend  themselyes  to  their  constituents  by  the  yehemence  with 
which  they  supported  the  principles  of  democracy.  Boyalty  and 
aristocracy  were  without  a  party  in  the  legislature,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  only  question  that  remained  was,  the  maintenance  or 
the  oyerthrow  of  the  constitutional  throne. 

37.  The  conduct  of  the  king  was  no  less  impolitic  than  that  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy.  Placed,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  control,  in  a  false  position,  he  acted  a  borrowed  part,  and 
was  compelled  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments,  while  he  despised 
hypocrisy.  He  continually  yacillated  between  his  fears  and  his 
hopes — ^his  fears  that  the  Reyolution  would  preyail,  and  his  hopes 
that  foreign  interyention  would  crush  it.  Buoyed  up  by  hope  he 
treated  the  Beyolutionary  party  with  coldness  and  haughtiness  :  de- 
jected by  fear,  he  stroye  to  conciliate,  and  submitted  to  the  demands 
of  the  Assembly,  but  in  so  wayering  a  manner  that  no  confidence  was 
placed  in  his  promises.  When  first  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
the  Legislatiye  Assembly  he  was  unprepared  to  receiye  them,  and, 
through  his  minister,  gaye  them  so  unceremonious  a  dismissal,  as 
deeply  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  deputation.  A  few  days  later 
he  met  the  Assembly  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  assured  it  of 
his  cordial  cooperation.  He  was  jealous  and  distrustftd  of  the  only 
party  in  the  Assembly  on  which  he  could  rely — the  constitutional- 
ists— and,  while  seeking  to  gain  their  support,  neyer  yielded  himself 
to  their  confidence.  Hoping  for  more  &yorable  times,  his  plan  was 
to  play  the  parties  against  each  other,  and  thus,  by  discord,  to  weaken 
the  Reyolution.  While  he  openly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
emigrants,  he  refused  his  sanction  to  any  measures  of  the  Assembly 
against  them.  Jealous  of  that  true  republican  and  constitutionalist, 
Lafayette,  he  caused  his  opponent,  Petion,  the  Girondist  candidate, 
to  be  elected  mayor  of  Paris ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  Lafayette 
would  haye  put  down  the  reign  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  the  king's  dread 
of  the  triumph  of  the  constitutionals  was  the  cause  of  the  &ilure. 
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While  be  assented  to  the  war  against  the  coalition,  it  was  too  endent 
that  his  heart  was  not  in  the  measure ;  and  the  charge  waa  not  with- 
out foundation  that  he  had  used  the  power  and  influence  which  his 
position  gave  him  to  paralyze  4he  national  defence.  The  country  was 
in  danger  of  invasion  for  the  avowed  object  of  taming  back  the  tide 
of  revolution — ^restoring  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to  their  privileges, 
and  the  king  to  his  supremacy.  Could  th^  a  king,  whose  hopes 
were  in  the  success  of  the  invasion,  be  relied  upon  to  conduct  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation  ?  It  was  these  considerations  that  led  the  As- 
sembly to  contemplate  his  deposition,  and  to  take  into  its  own  hands 
the  executive  powers  of  government! 

38.  While  the  kmg  was  thus  weakening  his  influence  with  the  na- 
tion, the  impolitic  manifesto  of  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, by  openly  espouung  the  cause  of  the  monarch,  and  placing 
him  in  seeming  opposition  to  his  people,  rendered  the  &11  of  the 
Uurone  certain.  The  National  Convention,  which  assembled  on  the 
20th  September,  1792,  during  its  first  sitting  abolished  royalty,  pro- 
claimed the  republic,  changed  the  calendar,  and  decreed  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era.  Then  began  the  disputes  between  the  leading 
parties  of  the  Convention — ^the  Girondists  and  the  Mountainists" — 
each,  in  the  rivalry  of  power,  striving  for  supremacy,  and  each  claim- 
ing the  Revolution  as  its  own.  The  Girondists,  upright  in  their  in- 
tions,  repugnant  to  violent  measures,  indignant  at  the  massacre  of 
September,  secretly  desirous  of  saving  the  life  of  the  king,  but  afraid 
of  beiog  reproached  as  royalists,  and  enemies  of  the  people,  and 
averse  to  the  rule  of  ihe  multitude,  would  have  been  constitutionak 
if  the  course  of  events  had  not  forced  them  to  be  republicans.  As 
it  was,  they  stood  between  the  middle  classes  and  the  multitude, 
(higher  classes  there  were  none,)  but,  allying  themselves  with  neither, 
they  lost  the  favor  of  both,  and  were  soon  overthrown.  The  Moun* 
tainists,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  '^  Red  Republicans'*  of  the  day : 
of  less  political  intelligence,  and  of  ruder  eloquenee  than  their  op- 
ponents the  Oirondists,  but  less  scrupulous,  more  sagacious,  more 
enthusiastic,  and  more  decided ;  they  courted  the  populace,  controlled 
the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  ruled  absolute  in  Paris,  and  carried  their 
political  principles  to  the  very  extreme  of  democracy.  Marat  the 
apostle  of  massacre,  and  the  tyrant  Robespierre,  were  their  leaders. 

29.  The  motives  which  led  the  Mountainists  to  urge  the  condem- 
nation of  the  kmg,  were  those  of  party,  and  of  popular  animosity. 

a.  Bo  called  beeaoM  th^  ooeopied  the  highest  eeeto  la  the  OoBTenUon. 
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Having  iheir  sympathies  with  the  lower  classes,  through  whom  alone 
^^ey  hoped  to  acquire  and  retain  power,  they  were  unwilling  that  the 
Girondists,  who  would  have  established  the  government  of  the  middle 
classes,  should  organise  the  Republic.  Besides,  the  mob,  which  then 
goTcrned  Paris,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frensy  by  the  Jacobin  ora- 
tors, was  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the  king ;  and  the  Mountain 
seiaed  upon  it  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  followers,  gaining  the 
ascendency  for  themselves,  and  insuring  the  destruction  of  their  rivals 
the  Girondists. 

40.  The  execution  of  the  kind-hearted  but  weak  monaroh  imp^ed 
the  Mountainists  to  still  greater  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  violence. 
They  had  gone  too  fiir  in  crime  to  turn  back ;  they  had  declared 
their  principles,  and  must  abide  by  them,  or  lose  all.  They  had  dis- 
carded moderate  measures,  rendered  parties  irreconcilable,  and 
greatly  multiplied  the  external  enemies  of  the  Revolution ;  and  it 
was  only  by  exciting  still  higher  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  urging 
forward  the  reign  of  violence  in  the  name  of  liberty,  eKjuality,  and 
fraternity,  that  they  could  hope  for  temporary  success,  or  even  safety 
to  themselves.  The  fall  and  execution  of  the  Oirondbts  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  fall  of  Danton  and  his 
associates  followed,  because,  thinking  the  Revolution  had  gone  far 
enough,  they  showed  themselves  less  sanguinary  than  the  opposing 
Motion  headed  by  St  Just  and  Robespierre. 

41.  At  a  later  period,  Napoleon,  under  circumstances  not  v^ 
dissimilar,  showed  himself  possessed  of  less  virtue,  but  of  greater 
political  sagacity,  than  the  Dantonists.  When,  placed  at  the  height 
of  consular  power,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the  French  govern- 
ment, guided  by  his  genius,  and  sustained  by  the  arms  of  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  was  already  sufficiently  prominent  among 
the  European  powers  to  maintain  a  hi^ly  honorable  position  in 
peace,  Napoleon  relied,  <<  i^  must  be  first  of  alitor  it  unll  perish,^ 
From  the  commencement  of  his  military  career  bis  opinion  was 
"  that,  if  stationary,  he  would  fall ;  that  he  was  sustained  only  by 
continually  advancing,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  advance,  but 
he  must  advance  rapidly  and  irresistibly."  ''  My  power,"  said  he, 
'*  depends  on  my  glory,  and  my  glory  on  the  victories  which  I  gain. 
Conquest  made  me  what  I  am :  conquest  alone  can  sustain  me." 
Had  Napoleon  stopped  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  while 
the  moveihent  of  the  revolutionary  oar  was  still  onward,  he  would 
have  been  crashed  beneath  its  wheels.     The  Dantonists,  shod[ed  at 
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tkeir  own  ^zoesses,  stopped  short  in  their  goSty  oexeer,  aad  the  mid 
tonreftt  of  the  Beyolation  oyerwhelmed  them. 

42»  St  Just,  Bobespierre,  uid  theb  aBsodates  o{  the  Moantttn 
party,  mabtained  themselves  until  the  wave  had  q>ent  its  farj. 
WiUi  their  fall  the  Beign  of  Terror  ended,  and  an  opposite  moTe- 
Quent  oommenoed :  the  Oonyention,  and,  by  degrees,  the  whole  Be- 
pnblio,  were  liberated  from  fear.     As  in  Uie  progress  of  the  KeT«>- 
lation  the  most  moderate  of  the  ruling  facticms  had  ever  been  the  first 
to  be  overthrown,  so  in  its  retrograde  movonent  it  passed  baek 
through  the  same  changes,  destroying  all  who  had  contributed  to  its 
advancement  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice; — the  ae- 
oomplioes  of  Robespierre, — ^the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribonals 
.^the  Jacobin  clubs — the  Mountamists — ^the  Girondists — ^being  sao* 
cessively  overthrown,  until  the  government  of  the  multitude  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  Revolution  rested  with  ihe  middling  classes,  where 
it  had  originated.     Guilt  sooner  or  later  brings  its  own  punishm^t^ 
and  visits  upon  the  erring  the  consequences  of  their  folly.    80  it  was 
with  the  fanatics  of  the  French  Revolution :  all  perished  in  ihe  fixes 
which  they  themselves  had  lighted, — and  none  lamented  their  fate. 

X. 

43.  It  has  appeared  surprising  to  many  that  alter  so  long  and 
violent  a  struggle  against  arbitrary  power  and  privilege, 
iMD  KuuLiB  the  Revolution  finally  termmated  in  military  despotinn. 
or  THK      But  nothing  was  more  natural     The  French  people  had 
'  ratertained  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  liberty.    Taking 
all  the  power  of  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  intrusting  its 
exercise  to  their  favorites,  they  anticipated  the  fall  enjoyment  of  firee- 
4(Hn,  but  soon  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  most  gallbg 
tyranny.     After  having  been  successively  the  prey  of  all  the  ruling 
Auctions,  they  looked  with  reasonable  hope  to  the  sovereignty  of  Na- 
poleon for  a  relief  from  anarchy,  and  security  against  foreign  ene 
mies.     Ten  years  of  revolutionary  violence  produced  greater  changes 
in  public  opinion  than  a  century  of  peaceful  experioice  would  have 
done ;  and  in  1799  the  nation  was  as  anxious  to  terminate  the  Revo- 
lution as  in  1789  it  had  been  to  commence  it.     But  although  it 
voluntarily  surrendered  public  liberty  to  the  care  of  a  military 
chieftain,  it  did  not  throw  away  all  tiiat  had  been  gained.     The 
Revolution  had  broken  down  the  barriers  of  classes ;  had  permanent- 
ly reformed  many  abuses ;  had  strengthened  civil  liber^ ;  had  re- 
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modekd  society  on  a  moxe  sotial  baais  ]  and,  by  its  infliien^  m  oy^r- 
ooming  naiio^al  barriers,  and  mingling  tegedier  the  people  of  Europe 
by  frequent  commnnieation,  had  advanced  the  oause  of  oiyilization. 
As  knowledge  increases,  and  the  tide  of  liberal  principles  rolls  (Ho- 
ward, it  seems  nnayoidable  that  every  other  kingdom  of  JSorope  mnst, 
in  its  torn,  become  die  battle-ground  of  freedom ;  and  with  the  e^c- 
ample  and  the  fate  of  France  before  ns,  we  may  well  raise  the 
warning  cry, ''  wo  to  those  rulers  who  do  nctt  make  timely  concessions 
to  the  spirit  of  enlightened  reform ;  Mid  wo  to  that  people  whose 
democratic  zeal  outruns  the  regulating  principle  of  Obristian  reotf< 
tude." 

44.  The  French  Bevolntion  has  an  important  moral,  both  for  the 
upholders  of  royal  j^rogative,  and  the  friends  of  human  freedom- 
Hiiherto  the  chief  reliance  of  arbitrary  power  has  been  on  standing 
armies,  ever  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  despotism ; 
but  the  French  Bevolution  has  shown  that  even  they  may  be  tainted 
with  the  love  of  freedom,  or,  if  they  do  not  fraternize  with  the  peopl<), 
ihey  are  swept  away  as  straws  before  the  hurricane  blast  of  de- 
mocracy. The  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  learned  the  lesspn,  how- 
ever reluetant  to  put  it  in  practice,  that  their  only  permanent  securi- 
ty k  in  such  a  government  as  will  promote  the  welfare  and  secure 
iJie  a&ctions  of  the  people.  They  «re  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
people  form  the  baais  of  their  power,  and  that  if  they  cannot  flatter 
or  cajole  them,  they  have  no  alternative  but  ^  jvdi  to  their  do* 
mapdffr 

45.  The  French  Eevolution  has  ahao  given  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
friends  of  freedom.  It  has  shown  that  the  best  of  men  have  need  to 
exercise  great  moderation  in  revolutionary  times :  it  has  developed 
the  truth  that  all  people  are  not  prepared  ibr  the  fall  enjoyment  of 
regulated  liberty ;  and  it  has  illustrated  the  dangers  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  turbulence  of  democratic  ascendency.  The  public  circuit 
through  which  the  Bevolution  travelled,  and  the  subsequent  history 
of  France,  show  bow  futile  it  is  for  a  nation  to  legblate  in  advance 
of  its  character ;  for  those  institutions  only  can  be  permanent  which 
are  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  culture  of  the  people.  The  overthrow  of  religion  in  France 
is  often  attributed  to  the  immorality  of  the  people;  but  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  assert  that  the  immorality  of  the  people  and  the 
horrors  of  the  </  Beign  of  Terror!'  are  to  b^  at^il^pt^d  to  %  pjeTi$)iy 
almost  total  absence  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.     There  was  little 
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true  religion  (o  be  overtlirown  at  the  time  of  the  ReTolntion,  for 
France  was  infidel  at  heart  long  before  the  national  apostasy  was 
pnblidj  proclaimed.     The  great  difference  between  the  comparatiTe- 
ly  mild  aspect  of  the  English  Rebellion  and  the  sangainary  character 
of  the  French  Revolution  consists  in  this,  that  religion  was  the 
moving  instrument  in  the  former,  and  irreligious  fanaticism  in  the 
latter    Under  the  republican  banners  of  Puritan  zeal,  no  proscrip- 
tions, no  massacres,  took  place ;  but  little  blood  was  shed  on  the 
scaflfold ;  and,  after  the  strife  was  over,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
lived  peaceably  together,  the  result  having  produced  little  change  in 
the  reUtions  of  society.     The  Frendi  Revolution,  on  the  contrary, 
was  marked  by  violence  and  stained  with  blood,  not  because  the 
people  were  ignorant,  but  because  they  were  d^raved.     It  was  not 
the  Revolution  that  made  them  so.     Had  the  Reformation  done  for 
them  what  it  did  for  England,  they  mi^t  have  passed  through  the 
conflict  between  democracy  and  despotism  as  honorably  as  their  in* 
sular  neighbors.     But  Roman  Catholic  France  was  corrupt;  dis- 
claiming the  God  of  Revelation,  she  was  abandoned  by  Him,  and  her 
degradation  and  her  punishment  foUowed. 

46.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  events  that  led  to  the  French 
Revolution  we  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  prmci- 
pie,  that  ignorance  in  the  people  governed  is  the  only  reliable  support 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  that  as  soon  as  light  dawns  upon  them  diey 
begin  to  examine  and  to  question  the  dauQS  of  their  rulers ;  and,  final- 
ly, when  they  feel  that  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves, 
they  are  as  eager  t»  assume  the  exercise  of  their  newly-discovered 
rights,  as  the  youth,  grown  up  to  manhood,  to  escape  from  the  re- 
straints  of  paternal  authority.  It  would  be  well  for  society  if  the 
ruling  power  always  had  the  enlightened  foresight  to  keep  pace,  in 
its  concessions  to  popular  demands,  with  the  actual  capacities  of  the 
people  for  self-government ;  and  if,  in  times  of  revolutionary  excite- 
ment, all  who  claim  to  be  patriots  had  the  wisdom  and  virtue  to  resist 
impending  evils,  whether  arising  from  monarchical,  aristoeratical,  or 
democratic  ascendency.  Then  all  Revolutions  would  be  tranquil, 
and  would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ^d  virtue 
**  When  reform  has  become  necessary,"  says  an  able  French  historian,* 
"  and  the  period  of  its  accomplishment  has  arrived,  attempts  to 
stifle  tend  only  to  hasten  its  progress.  Happy  would  it  be  for  man- 
kind, could  they  properly  estimate  these  changes;  if  they  vAo 
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possess  too  muoh  would  yield  up  a  portion  of  their  abundance ;  and 
they  who  have  too  little,  would  be  content  with  what  they  really 
needed.  Revolution  would  then  be  divested  of  its  horrors;  and  the 
historian,  instead  of  having  to  record  a  series  of  evils  and  excesses, 
would  have  only  to  describe  human  nature  become  more  wise,  more 
free,  and  more  happy."  But  we  must  still  bear  in  mind  that  republican 
changes  are  not  always  salutary  reforms.  As  the  mass  represents 
the  units  of  which  it  is  composed,  if  the  individuals  are  ignorant,  and 
corrupt,  and  selfish,  it  is  impossible  for  the  community  to  be  intelli- 
gent, and  pure,  and  patriotic ;  and  without  these  qualities  in  the 
people,  democratic  institutions  may  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. In  all  their  struggles  for  liberty  the  French  have  overlooked 
the  necessity  of  first  reforming  themselves  :  they  have  begun  where 
they  should  have  ended,  and  have  ended  without  making  progress 
adequate  to  their  efforts.  They  have  still  to  learn  the  important 
truth  that  the  blessings  of  republican  government  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  change  of  institutions  and  forms ;  and  that  they  lie  at 
the  end  of  a  long  course  of  toilsome  discipline — of  moral  effort,  and 
self-denying  virtue. 
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Wagnun 491 
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Waterloo 501 

Warre 501 

mUlaeka 553  - 

Warwick 306 

Weser,  r. 957 

Westphalia. 360,  487 

Wlddilfe. 331-. 

Wittenberg 333   . 

Windsor. 375 

WUna 495  .' 

Widdin 558 

Worms. 314  ^ 

fTolsev 330 -» 
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Yermouk 340     ^ 

York 309    -> 
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Zama 160 

Zara 388 

Zenta 390 

Zofiidorf 499; 
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